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Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies & Romances 


ICaC’H A(ik Fl.A'r'i kks tjsklf that it understands the past better than its predecessors have 
done. But I think that we in our time do understand the Elizabethan age better than the 
Victorians did, for not tlie best of reasons. 'I'he Victorians enjoyed a blissful period of 
security, exceptional in human history, such as the Elizabethans did not have and we 
can never hope. to enjoy. 

Our very insecurity, the sense of contingency upon which all life hangs, the c louds 
hanging over humanity in our time, the nuclear threat to life on the planet, gi\e us 
better - or, rather, worse reason for understanding the tragic depiction of life in 
Shakespeare’s greatest works. 

For it is as a tragic dramatist that he is most highly appreciated or at least, since he 
shines equally in comedy, history and romance, it is the great tragedies that are regarded 
as his highest achievement. 

It is all the more remarkable since his first gift seems to have been for comedy a 
euphoric, merry spirit. His earliest attempt at tragedy, Tuks Avdrorucus, was visibly 
not natural to him and went rather against the grain. The author was not involved by 
its blood-curdling horrors - he was merely engaged in going one better than his model, 
Thomas Kyd. And yet, as with all the early work, one glimpses the elastic potentialities 
of finer things to come with maturity. 

Experience deepened, and certainly darkened, his view of life and the character of 
mankind, until we reach the despairing depiction of King Lear and the disillusionment 
of Timon of Athens. From the time Julius Caesar and Hamlet there are no illusions ; 
after Timon there was nothing for it but to turn to the consoling world of fantasy and 
romance. 

We come to a more specific reason for our understanding his tragedies better. With 
our remarkable advances in modem psychology - though experience could have told 
us - we no longer expect consistency or much reason from human beings. Shakespeare 
has often been criticised for improbability or inconsistency - and Bradley, in a celebrated 
monument to dead Victorian rationalism, struggled in vain, like a good man struggling 
with sin, to reduce Shakespearean tragedy to a system of ethics. 

Let us be quite clear: there is a firm moral background to Shakespeare’s thought, but 
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it is that of the Elizabethans, not the Victorians, And he was not one to challenge the 
accepted code, the norms and beliefs, of the age - unlike Marlowe, and he died young. 
Shakespeare was a maturer spirit, with a vein of scepticism, like Montaigne, who aKso 
conformed. It is sometimes the subtler spirit who conforms. 

On the superficial question of probability or improbability, of course it is true as 
the American critic, Edgar Stoll, never tired of enforcing - that the Elizabethans did 
not go to the theatre to see what was probable: they preferred the improbable, the 
exciting and sensational, the truly dramatic. There are, however, murderers, like 
Richard III or Macbeth; psychotics like Leontes; evil men like lago, who hate others’ 
happiness; or foolish old men like Lear, who give away all they have and then expect 
gratitude. There are even such women as Goneril and Regan. Oddly enough, a case of 
their kind happened about the time of the play. Sir William Marvey married Cordelia, 
the youngest daughter of Sir Brian Annesley, an old gentleman Pensioner (body-guard) 
of Queen Elizabeth. His two elder daughters had sought to have him ‘agnominated’ a 
lunatic to get his property.^ 

But we must dig deeper, for Shakespeare moves along deeper levels of the human 
spirit in his tragedies. 

He strains his situations to the utmost limit, not only for the purpose of achieving 
sensation in the theatre though there is no doubt as to the effectiveness of that: 
nothing in the history' of drama is more thrilling or more dire than the ominous develop- 
ments of Macbeth, Othello, or Hamlet. We derive a clue from the observation of a short- 
story writer of genius, I'lannery O'Connor, that it is at moments of emergency, of 
extreme tension, that people reveal their true character. Thus it is that we recognise in 
the theatre, and carry away from it, the essential truth of the characters - that this is the 
way Macbeth or Lady Macbeth would have behaved, when Shakespeare has heightened 
and exaggerated the tension beyond the historical fact or even what was necessary to 
account for it. 

Robert Bridges perceived that: ‘his success depends on the power and skill with 
which this character is chosen and enforced upon the audience; for it is when their 
minds are preoccupied with his personality that the actions follow as unquestionable 
realities, and, in Macbeth, even preordained and prophesied’. Bridges, as a Victorian, 
was shocked by the lengths to which Shakespeare would go (his own classic closet- 
dramas are utterly dead). 

For Shakespeare, with his unparalleled observation of human nature, intuited the 
workings of the subconscious and unconscious, and is closely corroborated by the 
findings of modem psychology. And he prefigures these in his dramatic art, above all in 
the tragedies. People have been accustomed till recently to think that moral character 
was all of a piece, simple and integrated. ‘But in life, as we know, perhaps every person- 
ality is in some degree dissociated; and this fact of universal significance, which is given 
gross expression in certain pathological states, often finds a species of covert (and 
perhaps obscurely cathartic or therapeutic) release in art.’^ 

In everyone there are these recesses, these dark forces, ready to spring out, given the 
circumstances. A time which has witnessed the horrors of Belsen and Auschwitz, the 
mass-murders of Communist Russia or China, let alone of darkest Africa, need have no 
difficulty in recognising the truth of Shakespeare’s revelation of what lurks beneath the 
surface, smiling or unsmiling. A Jewish critic observes perceptively that we all have a 
touch of paranoia in us. We are all (or almost all) capable of anything, when the bonds 
of customary civilised behaviour are broken. lago is not at all incredible, as so many 
good people have said. Othello already has the grounds of suspicion in him, as he 
himself owns pathetically : he is black, declined in the vale of years, and made a marriage 
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which was contrary to the mores of V enice. Macbeth already had the murder m him ' 
the evil spirits corroborated and conhmied bus unconscious desires. 

Most of these characters are unaware of the workings of their unconscious; certainly 
Othello and, pitifully, King Lear. Interestingly, lago may very well have been self- 
aware - he was of the stuff of which such are made: a reason for his closing up at the 
end, with 


From this time forth I never will speak w'ord, 

Hamlet too was extremely self-aware: another reason why he speaks to us today more 
than any of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, or above any other of his characters. He is 
almost a symbol of modem man caught in his tragic fate and in his awareness of it. 

Similarly Shakespeare reached down to profound archetypal situations: Hamlet’s 
sexual revulsion from his mother; Leontes’ sexual jealousy of his w^ife; Othello’s killer- 
reaction to suspected infidelity. And the dramatist reaped the rewards of trusting to his 
intuitions. When Desdemona receives the shock of learning what Othello suspects, and 
answers Emilia’s inquiry, ‘Faith, half asleep', it is not insensibility but the numbness 
a woman feels from shock. When Coriolanus wants to fire t}>e beloved city that has 
rejected him, his reaction is well known to contemporary psycho-analysis. 
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Hence the universality of the appeal : the world bears witness to the truth to human 
nature of these depictions by the writer who knew it best and observed its operations 
most closely and intuitively. The setting and the trappings may be realistic enough, for 
his declared object was to hold the mirror up to nature ; then he went further and deeper, 
always ready to follow his intuitions and clothe them witli the splendour and terrors of 
his imaginatuin. 

As to the effect, there is no shadow of doubt. It reaches so deeply into such depths of 
our conscience, our sense of regret and remorse, guilt and grief, that sometimes one can 
hardly bear to look or hear the searching words that are being spoken. The tender heart 
of the great bully. Dr. Johnson, could not bear to think of the last scene of Lear with 
the old man carrying the dead body of Cordelia. Here we .see the fie plus ultra of 
Shakespeare: all other versions of the story end happily; it was out of the rigour of his 
imaginative understanding that he saw that it could all end only thus. 

'I'his is why, as a writer, he has meant so much to the world, and to each one of us. 
And has no equal. 

The Romances. We have observed how effectively, and how subtly, the very practical 
and successful man of the theatre responded to its demands, often with something new ; 
but also how this most sensitive register of the age picked up what was in the air and being 
talked about. Thirdly, there are his own personal circumstances to consider, as with any 
writer, his inner development and inflexion, his own affections and choices that give a 
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man's writing its individuality and character. 

All these come together to form a lavSt phase which it is convenient to subsume as ‘the 
Romances'. We have seen that all through - at least since he matured and found his own 
style — Shakespeare broke the rules and transcended the boundaries. Indeed, in Hamlet^ 
he specifically expressed disrespect for the rigid categories beloved of dull, prosaic 
people, Poloniuses. Richard 111, for example, is melodramatic but also has elements of 
tragedy ; some of the comedies tremble on the edge of the tragic, others are farces ; some 
of the history plays are tragedies. Plays like AlVs Well and Measure for Measure all 
critics have been hard put to it to define, let alone categorise. The truth is, it is impossible 
to circumscribe him. 

Now, in this last phase, he achieves something new' -- and again different. Though 
these four plays end happily enough, they have much that is melancholy and wistful, 
backward-looking and nostalgic, some tragedy mixed with ccmiedy, some brutal realism 
with the pathos and sentiment, much poetry and music. Above all, these last plays are 
atmospherical ; it is the atmosphere, touched with magic, that they have in common. 

Externally, and dramaturgically, the old master was responding to the new^ demands 
of the Blackfriars theatre : new stage-conditions, indoors, more scenery and music, a 
more select audience demanding surprise, sentiment, fantasy, the improbable and unreal. 
This must have chimed with his own nature and aptitude, which had always leaned to 
the romantic (with his first mentors, Spenser and Sidney), not with Jimsonian realism 
and satire. Now, for the Blackfriars audience, he found kindred spirits among th(‘ 
yourfger generation to take up this side of his own more catholic and multifarious work : 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger. 

From the life of the time something came too : these plays are full of the sea, of sea- 
ventures and voyages, of losses and wrecks at sea, of travellers and movement as were 
those years with the founding of Virginia (with which Blackfriars was closely in touch, 
through William Strachey), the colonies being sent out, the incursion in strength into 
the Mediterranean, the new^ voyages via the Cape to India. 

''Fhese plays are full of findings as well as losses, lost children and wives found again, 
reconciliation and forgiveness, at the end perhaps farewell to his art. We are hardly at 
liberty to speculate from what depths in his personal life these things came, or to what 
they spoke in his own ambivalent experience. But the historian may point out that they 
coincide with his return to family life at Stratford, w'ith w^hich he had never lost touch, 
whatever had been his t^garements in London. There, at home, life was being renewed 
for him in the birth of a little daughter (named Elizabeth, wdth what memories!) to his 
own daughter, Susanna, who took after him ; and there was his faithful, silent wdfe 
waiting: 

Ubera, tu mater, tu lac vitamque dedisti. 



Titus 

Andronicus 

1590-1 


'rHis PLAY IS Shakkspfakk’s FIRST TRAGEDY, very much based on his school reading of 
Ovid and Seneca, filled with classical references and I^atin tags, to show that, though not 
a university wit, he too was sufficiently learned. It is already strongly marked by 
Shakespearean characteristics: the masterly plotting, the use of rare impressive words ~ 
accite, aflFy, palliament; the vigorous attack, the rhetoric; in particular, the mingling of 
classical oratory with numerous country images. It is a countryman writing. The horrors, 
in which the newcomer strove to outdo Kyd • and succeeded — themselves come from 
classical sources: the story of Tereus and Philomela, the fearful banquet from Seneca’s 
Thyestes. These things make the play repellent to modem taste, though it much appealed 
to Elizabethan. Shakespeare wrote them up from a distance, himself not engaged 
emotionally. But, after all, they are not much removed from the horrors of Belsen and 
Auschwitz in our own enlightened time. We must however vnew the play in its proper 
Elizabethan perspective. 

Stage. It belongs to the early Elizabethan stage, which was dominated by Marlowe’s 
Tamhurlaitie and The Jew of MaltUy and by Kyd's yeronimo, or the Spanish Tragedy, with 
the last two of which Titus has strong affinities. The most striking character in the piece, 
the villain Aaron the Moor, is suggested by Marlowe’s Barabas. It is significant that, 
where Barabas has no love -interest, Shakespeare’s Aaron is the lover of the Empress 
Tamora, who has a base black child by him. (The play has even a topical racialist interest 
today.) The feigned madness of Titus was suggested by Kyd’s Jeronimo, which 
Shakespeare succeeded in equalling in popularity, to Ben Jonson’s grumpy disappro- 
bation from the superior vantage-ground of a quarter of a century later. 

The play was gotxl theatre - if to us horrid, with its murders on stage, the chaste 
Lavinia raped, tongue tom out and hands cut off so that she could neither tell nor write 
her tale ; let alone the cannibal banquet pour comble de tout. The public wanted to read 
the play too: three quartos were printed in Shakespeare’s lifetime the first discovered 
only in ours. (So that we need not be surprised at discovering something new about 
Shakespeare.) From these imprints we learn that the play had been performed by the 
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following Companies - Pembroke’s (which was broken by the plague in 1593); Derby’s 
(active between September 1593 and April 1594, though earlier as Lord Strange’s); 
Sussex’s; and the Lord Chamberlain’s from the formation in the summer of 1594. This 
gives us some idea of the Companies Shakespeare was connected with, or writing for, 
before he betook himself and his plays to his permanent partnership with the Chamber- 
lain’s men. 

Among the plays which were originally Pembroke's were 3 and Hettry VI, which 
chime with Titus : there are verbal echoes, and both the third part of Henry 17 and 
Titus are Revenge plays. In the last the wicked Empress '^Famora the Queen of the 
Goths whom the gulled Emperor Saturninus had married app>ears disguised as 
Revenge, with her sons as Rape and Murder on either side. Shakespeare seems to have 
picked up the story from some chapbook, which got it from Italy, though the outlines 
were familiar enough. He garnished it from his cla.ssical schf>olbt>oks, naively citing 
them and their tags on the stage : 

Titus: Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so? 

Boy: Grandsire, ’tis Ovid's Metamorphoses. 


Again : 


Demetrius: What’s here? a scroll, and written round about, 

Let’s see : 

Integer vitae, scelerisque purus. 

Non eget Mauri iaculis, nec arcu. 

Chiron: O, ’tis a verse in Horace; I know it well: 

I read it in the Grammar long ago. 

This is ver>^ much early Shakespeare school was not far away as usher. There are 
many such classical cliches all the way through no play has so many. Several times 
situations in the action remind us of Coriolanus: the election by the Romans of Titus, 
their general, for his good service against the Goths; he makes way for Saturninus as 
Emperor. Then, for all the wrongs put upon him, he goes over to the Goths against 
Rome : 


Who threats in course of this revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 

In fact, this play of a novice already foreshadows so much : Titus is a kind of Coriolanus ; 
Aaron, the villain who is pure evil incarnate, looks forward to lago; the racial theme to 
The Merchant of P^enice; the ruthless T’amora to Lady Macbeth. And, if the stage ends 
up littered with dead bodies, so it does in Hamlet, ^'he difference is that the tragedy in 
Hamlet, as in all the great tragedies, is innerlich and is borne home deeply to the emotions, 
where the impact of Titus is external. We may, however, suffer from shock: when 
performed in London, not long after the war and the revelations of Belsen, people went- 
out sick. 

The Shakespearean Mixture. On his classical ground-work and the pseudo- 
classical basis of the stor>^ the actor-dramatist w^orked in his own Gothic enrichment, 
his recognisable imagery, phrasing and background. An extraordinary feature of the 
play, considering its nature, is the depiction of countryside, country sports and aspects 
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it contains. Had it been written at Stratford and brou^jht up in the playinp:-fardel ( ireene 
gibed at? Tamora, somewhat improbably, waxes eloquent about countryside: 

The birds chant melody on every bush, 

'I'he snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun. 

The green leaNCs v.|ui\er with the cooling wind. 

And make a chequered shadow on the ground. 

Nothing like that in Marlowe. .And it is a prelude to a font! desc ription of a deei-hunt, 
on which the countryman had a perlect hxation in all his earl\ work. Nothing oi that in 
the urban (but not urbane) Marlowe eithei'. 

The hunt is up, tlie morn is bright and gre\, 

'J'he Helds are fragrant and the woods are green. 

Uncouple here and let us make a ba> . 

Not only is the country e\er\ wliere in the background of this improbable pla\, but 
the countryman turned author betrays himself* 

What, hast tliou not full otten struck a doe. 

And borne her cleanly hy the keeper s nose 

He seems to be on familiar terms witli the operation But he also knows, what wt do not, 
things about country lore that a surfeit of cio\ er can be fatal to sliec^p. Red clover was 
known as ‘honeysuckle' in Warw ickshire, and we lind that feeding ‘honeys -sialks' to 
sheep could end in their being ‘rotted with delicnius feed'. ( )r, rustic i*nmitu's c ould 

Make poor men's cattle break their necks; 

Set Hre on barns and haystacks in the* night. 

Not muc'h hawdv appears in winch he was to become such a virtuoso, but Uavinia 
does hail ' ['am ora : 


Under vour patience, gentle empress, 

'Tis thought \ ou have- a goodly gift in horning, 

And to be doubted that the Moor and > on 
Are singled forth to try experiments. 

Jo\'e shield scnir husband from his hounds today! 

'd'is pity they should take him for a stag 

i.e. with cuckold's horns. This was indeed to ask for trouble at 'I'amora's hands, though 
the come-uppance l>avinia received proved rather severe. 

Background. Some touches of contemporary life appear in this play loaded down with 
the classics. When 4'amora's dreadful sons ‘enter braving’, Aaron cries, 

Cdubs, clubs! these lovers will nc^t keep the peace. 

This w as the regular cry at a street-braw l of the time to call the watch. And he reproaches 
them : 
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So near the emperor’s palace dare ye draw', 

And maintain such a quarrel openly! 

It was a special offence to quarrel and draw swords within what was known as the xer^^e 
of tlie Court. The base black child of "I’amora and the Aloor is incon^^^ruously thus found 
by a Cjoth : 


Renowned Lucius, from our troops I strayed 
1\> ^aze upon a ruinous monastery 

Shakespeare must have seen many such as lie toured the post-I )issolution country sidt\ 
with its wreckage ‘tiare ruined choirs’; he had an e\e for suth things, overthrown 
monuments and ripped up brasses, ‘slave to mortal rage'. 

The Text of the play offers no problems, even that of the quartos. The stage-dirt ctions 
are full and ‘suggest an author’s hand’, according to K. K. C’hambers. 'The k'olio printing 
was set up from the latest quarto ot ihi i, with the addition of a whole scent*. 

The first illustration of a Shakespeare play is of a scene from this one, in which 
’Larnora kneels to 'I'ltus to spare her sons from execution, with speeches reproduct^d 
beneath. It is signed and dated by Henry Peaeham, 1 504 or 5. ‘Who this Peaeham was', 
says the Arden editor, ‘we do not know ’, On the contrary, he was the well known autluii 
of a standard book, TV/e Cornp/cat Gentleman, and is the subject of a full biography in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. In addition to writing much, ‘he could paint, 
draw, and engrave portraits and landscapes’, and he wrote a treatise on pen-drawing 
and limning in water-colours, published during Shakespeare’s career, in lOoh. 'There is 
no reason whatever why the depiction of the scene should not he authentic misplaced 
scepticism is as absurd as superfluous conjectures. 
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DRAMATIS 

Satukninm^s, son to tlic late Emperor of 
Rome, and afterwards declared Emperor. 
Bassianus, brother to Saturninus; in love 
with I-.avinia. 

Tj'rus Andkonicus, a noble Roman, gene- 
ral against the Ch>th.s 

Makcus Andronicus, tribune of the people, 
and brother to Titus. 

Lucius, ^ 

Titus Andronicus. 

JVl AK 1 UjS, 

Mutius, J 

Young Luch^s, a boy, son to Lucius. 

Puni-lUS, son to Marcus tlie d'rlbune. 

Sem prom us 

Caius, y kinsmen to l itus. 

Valentine, 


PERSONAE. 

iEMiLius, a noble Roman 
Alariujs, I 

Demetrius, Vsons to I'ainora. 

Cut IKON, J 

Aaron, a Moor, beloved by 'I'amora. ^ 

A Captain, Tribune, Messenger, and Clown ; 
Romans. 

Goths and Romans. 

'Pamoka, Queen the (iaths. 

La VIM A, daugluer to 'i'ltus Andronicus. 

A Nuii^e. 

Senators, Tribunes, Cftif'crs, Soldiers, and 
Attendants. 

Scene: Kojnr , and ihe country near it . 


.1 hnUei hesuir a tiM Inn nnlnatcs <ni minnfafnni ni (In 
(ohifun 


ACV L 

Scene I. Kome. lU'/orc the Capitol, 

The Tomh of the Andronici appearing; the 
Tribunes and Senators aloft. Jointer, Moiv, 
from one side, Saturninus and his Follow- 
ers: and, from the other side, Eassianls 
and his Folh^wcrs; 'ivith drum and colours. 
Sat. Noble patricians, patrons of my right. 
Defend the justice of my cause with arms, 

And, countrymen, my loving followers, 

Plead my successive title with your swords : 

I am his first-born son, that was the last 
That wore the imperial diadem of Rome; 


C A V 1 T O L I tl Nt 



'I’he C’apitol Kngno troiu HumI keuuenk Rowac 
Anttquae \nmni, i 7t>0 

Opfntsite Aaron defends his tlnld IVnntintiby I hoiu.C’ 

Kirk(i7bs 1707) 
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11 ffractous. Readily accepted. 
15 c an ti neme . Self-control 
19 empery Km pi re 
27 accited. Summoned 
42 pretend Claim. 



Laurence Olivier as Titus Andronicus, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1^55 

47 affy Trust. 

61 (ffnfident, '^IVustiiiK. 


Then let my father's honours live in me, 

Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 

Bas. Komans, friends, followers, favourers of 
my right, 

If ever llassianus, Caesar’s son, lo 

• Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 

Keep then this passage to the Capitol 
And suffer not dishonour to approach 
The imperial seat, to virtue consecrate, 

• To justice, continence and nobility; 

Ihit let desert in pure cledlion shine, 

And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 

Enter Marcus Andronicus, alo/t^ ’ivith the 
croum. 

Marc. Princes, that strive by fadlions and by 
friends 

• Ambitiously for rule and empery, 

Know that the people of Rome, for whom we 
stand 20 

A s^pecial party, have, by common voice, 

In election for the Roman empery, 

Chosen Andronicus, siirnamed Pius 

For many good and great deserts to Rome : 

A nobler man, a braver warrior, 

Lives not this day within the city walls : 

• He by the senate is accited home 

From weary wars against the barbarous Goths; 
That, with his sons, a terror to our foes. 

Hath yoked a nation strong, train’d up in arms. 
Ten years are spent since first he undertook 31 
This cause of Rome and chastised with arms 
Our enemies* pride : five times he hath return’d 
llleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sons 
In coffins from the field ; 

And now at last, laden with honour’s .spoils. 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus, flourishing in arms. 

Let us entreat, by honour of his name. 

Whom worthily you would have now succeed, 40 
And in the Capitol and senate’s right, 

• Whom you pretend to honour and adore, 

'ITat you withdraw you and abate your strength ; 
Dismiss your followers and, as suitors should, 
Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 

Sat. How fair the tribune speaks to cairn my 
thoughts ! 

• Bas. Marcus Andronicus, so I do affy 
In thy uprightness and integrity, 

And so 1 love and honour thee and thine, 

Thy noble brother Titus and his sons, 50 

And her to whom my thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome’s rich ornament, 

That I will here dismiss my loving friends, 

And to my fortunes and the people's favour 
Commit my cause in balance to be weigh'd. 

\Ex€ 24 nt the EoUcnvers of Bassianns. 
Sat. Friends, that have been thus forward in 
my right, 

I thank you all and here dismiss you all, 

And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myself, my person and the cause. 

[Exeunt the Followers 0/ Saturninns. 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me 60 

• As 1 am confident and kind to thee. 

Open the gates, and let me in. 

Bas, ^ Tribunes, and me, a poor competitor. 
[Flourish. Saturninus and Bassianus go 
•up into the Capitol. 
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Act I Scene I VVVV^ ANDRONIC ^S 


Enter a Captain. 

Cap. Romans, make way ; the good Andro- 
nicus, 

Patron of virtue, Rome’s best champion, 
Successful in the battles that he fights, 

With honour and with fortune is return'd 
From where he circumscribed with his sword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 

Drtims and trumpets sounded. Enter Mak- 
Tius and Mimas: after them, tiuo Men 
bearing a coffin covered 7uit/i b/ach ; then 
Lucius and (Quintus. After them, Titus 
Anokonicus; and Tamora, 7vith Alar- 
bus, Demetrius, Chiron, Aaron, and other 
Goths, prisoners ; Soldiers and People folln^v- 
ing. The Bearers set dozun the coffin^ and 
Titus speaks. 

Tit. H ail, Rome, vieftorious in thy mourning 
weeds! 70 

• Lo, as the bark, that hath discharged her fraught. 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 

From whence at first she weigh’d her anchorage, 
Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel toughs, 
To re-salute his crjuntry with his tears, 

Tears of true joy for his return to Rome. 

Thou great dcfenrlcr of this Capitol, 

Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! 
Romans, of five and twenty valiant sons, 

• Half of the number that King Priam had, 80 
Huhold the poor remains, alive and dead ! 

'Phese that survive let Rome reward with love; 
These that I bring unto their latest home, 

With bun*al amongst their ancestors : 

Here Goths have given me leave to sheathe rny 
sword. 

Titus, unkind and careless of thine own. 

Why suffer’st thou thy sons, un buried yet, 

• To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx? 

Make way to lay them by their brethren. 

[77/6' tomb is opened. 
There greet in silence, as the dead are wont, 90 
And sleep in peace, slain in your country’s w.ir.s ! 
O sacred receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many sons of mine hast thou in store. 

That thou wilt never render to me more ! 

Eitc. Give us the proudest prisoner of the 
Goths, 

I’hat we may hew his limbs, and on a pile 

• Ad manes fratrum sacrifice his flesh. 

Before this earthy prison of their hones ; 

I'hat so the shadows be not unappeased, io<j 
Nor we disturb’d with prodigies on earth. 

Tit. I give him you, the noblest that survives. 
The eldest son of .this distressed queen. 

Tam. Stay, Roman brethren 1 Gracious con- 
queror, 

Vidlorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 

A mother’s tears in passion for her son: 

And if thy sons were ever dear to thee, 

O, think iny son to be as dear to me ! 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return, no 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke, 

But must my sons be slaughter’d in the streets. 
For valiant doings in their country’s cause? 

O, if to fight for king and commonweal 
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Were piety in thine, it is in these. 

Androniciis, stain not thy tomb with blood ; 

Wilt thoLidraw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful: 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge : 

Thrice noble Titus, spare my first-born son. i2cj 
7 V/. Patient yourself, madam, and pardon me. 
These are their brethren, whom you ( ioths be- 
held 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren slain 
Religiously they ask a sacrifice : 

'To this your son is mark’d, and die he must, 
d’n appease their groaning shadows that ai e gone. 

Aui.'. Away with him ! and make a fire straight; 
And with our swords, u])Oii a pile cjf w<.)od, 

Ia.:t’s hew his limbs till they be clean consumed. 

\J£ JccHfit Ancii/s, Quintiis^ AI artius^ and 
AtutiKSy ivitli .‘I larhus. 

T'am. O cruel, irreligious piety ! 130 

• i 'hi. Was ever ^scythia half so barbarous? 
Hmi. (_>ppi>se not Scythia tt^ andiitious Rome, 

Alar bn-, goes to test ; and we survive 
r< » tremble under 'i’itiis’ threatening lov)ks. 
i'lc n, madaiii, stand resolved, but liope \N'ithal 
riie self-samc go».ls that arm'd the Queen of I'roy 
Wbth o]>portunity of sharp revenge 

• Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, 

May favour I'amora, the (,)ueen of (roths — 

When (b)ihsw'ere Cioths and 'I'amora was queen — 

• To quit the bloody wrongs upon her focs. 141 

I\e-e?itrr Lt’cius, Oi’in rrs, ]\I ,\ Ka rins, a^td 
Mu Ill’s, 7vith ihidr yxiuy>'di, idtxhiy. 

See, lord and father, how we have per- 
foini’d 

Our Roman rites: Alarbus’ limVis are lopp’d, 

And entrails feed the sacnficing hre, 

W 1 lo^e smoke, like incense, dotli perfume tlie sky. 
Kemaineth nought, hut to inter our brethren, 

• And witli loud'larums welcome tlicm to Rome. 

7 W. Fad it be so ; and let Aiidronicus 
Make this his latest farewell to their souls. 

Yrru 7 fi/>ids soKndcdy and the laid i>i 

file (nnil\ 

In peace and honour rest you Fiere, my sons , i 
Rome’s icadiest cJiampioiis, repose } ou here m 
rest, 

Sec ure from worldly chances and mishaps ! 

11 ere lurks no treason, heie im envy swells, 

Here grow no damned grudges; here are no 

storms. 

No n<M’se, but silence and eternal sleep: 
in peace and honour rest you heie, my sons! 

n ter T . A V T N r A . 

I.az\ In peace and honour liv'^e Lord 'Tittus 
long : 

My noble lord and fatlier, live in fame ! 

• I.o, at this tt>nil> my tributary tears 

I render, for my brethren’s obsequies; 160 

And at thy feet 1 kneel, with tears of joy, 

Shed on the earth, for thy return to Ronte : 

O, bless me here with thy vi<!^torious hand, 

Whose fortunes Rome’s best citizens applaud ! 

Tit, Kind Rome, that hast thus lovingly re- 
served 

The cordial of mine age to glad my heart ! 
I..avinia, live; outlive thy father’s days, 

/\nd fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise ! 
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Entcr^ belozo, Makcl'S Andronicus (z?td Tri- 
bunes; re-enter Sat iirninl's P> assianlis, 
attended. 

Marc. I^ong live L<)rd Tiius, my beloved 
brother, 

Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Romo ! 17.^ 

Tit. hanks, gciiLle tiibunc, noble brother 
Marcus. 

Marc. And welcome, nephews, from suc- 
cessful wars. 

You that survive, and you that sleep in fame! 
Fair loj-ds, y<jur fortunes are alike in all, 

'I'hat in your country’s service drew your swortls : 
Put safer triumph is this funeral pfnnp, 

• 'I'hat hath aspired to Solon’s happiness 
And triumphs over chance in honour’s bed. 
d’itus Androiiicus, the people of Rome, 

Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been, iSo 
Send thee by me, their tribune and their trust, 

• This palliament of vvliite and spotless hue ; 

And name tJie<? in clecHirm fir tlie empire, 

With these (»iu late-deceased emperor’s sons: 

He candidatus then, and put it on, 

And help to set a head ou headless Rome. 

7 V/. A better head her e; lor if ms btniy fits 
T'han his that siiakcs for age and fcchleness : 
What should I don this rol)C, and trouble you? 

He chosen with proclamati<»ns to-day, i 30 

d'o-morrow yield up rule, resign my life, 

And set abroad new business for y(»ii all? 

Rome, I have Ijcen tliy soldier forty \'ears. 

And led my country’s strength successfully, 

And buried one and twenty valiant sons, 
Knighted in field, slain Tnanfuily in arms. 

In right and service of their noble country: 

(bve me a staff of honour for mine age, 
lUit not a sceptre to conircd tlie wf)rld : 

Uju'ight he held it, lords, that Iield it last. i?f>o 

• Ala^c. I’ltus, thou shall obtain and ask the 

einjiery. 

S'/tt. Frond and ambitious tribune, canst tJioii 
tell? 

'Pit. Patience, Prince Saturiiiniis. 

Sat, Romans, do me right: 

Ihatricians, draw your swords, and sheathe them 

Ui »t 

d'ill Satnniinvis be Rrnne’s emperor. 

Androniciis, would thou wert shij>p’d tf) hell, 
Rcither than nib me of the pcf^plc's hearts! 

Tnc, I^roud Saturnine, interrupter of the 
gootl 

That nolde-niinded Titus means to thee ! 

V'/t, CJonteiit thee, ijrince ; I will restore to 
I hoc 210 

Tire pc<jple’s liearls, and wean them from them- 
selves. 

/Jas. Andronicus, T do not flatter thee, 

Thit honour thee;, ami will do till T die : 

iMy faiftion if thou strengthen with thy friends, 

J will most thankful be; and thanks U) men 
Of noble mimls is honourable meed. 

7 it. People of Rome, and people’s tribunes 
here, 

T ask yv')ur voices and your suffrages: 

Will you bestow them friendly on Andronicus? 

I'r ibnnes. To gratify the good Andronicus, 220 
Anti gratulate his safe return to Rome, 

The peo])le will accept whom he admits. 
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Tain, And here, in sight of heaven, to Rome 
I swear, 

If Saturnine advance the Queen of Goths, 330 
She will a handmaid l^c to his desires, 

A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 

Sat, Ascend, fair queen, Pantheon. Lords, 
accompany 

Your noble emperor and his lovely bride. 

Sent by the heavens for Prince Saturnine, 

Whose w'isdoin hath her fortune conquered : 
There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 

\Exeu7tt all but Titus, 
Tit, I am not bid to wait upon this bride. 
7 'itus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 

• Dishonour’d thus, and challenged of wrongs? 340 

Re-enter Marcus, Lucius, Quintus, and 
Mak II us. 

Marc. O Titus, see, O, see what thou hast 
done I 

In a bad quarrel slain a virtuous son. 

Tit. No, foolish tribune, no ; no son of mine. 
Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed 
'That hath dishonour’d all our family; 

Unworthy brother, and unworthy sons ! 

I^Hc. But let us give him burial, as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

Tit. I'raitors, away ! he rests not in this 
tomb ; 

This monument five hundred years hath stood. 
Which I have sumptuously re-edified : 

Here none but soldiers and Rome’s servitors 
Repose in fame ; none basely slain in brawls: 
Bury him where you can ; he comes not here. 

Aiarc. My lord, this is impiety in you : 

My nephew IVlutius’ deeds do plead for him ; 

He must be buried with his l^rethrcn. 

Quin. ) And shall, or him wc will accom- 
Mart. S P^uy. 

7 V/, ‘And shall what villain was it spake 
that word? 

Quin. He that would vouch it in any place 
but liere. 360 

Tit. What, would you bury him in my 
despite ? 

Marc. No, noble Titus, but entreat of thcc 
To pardon Mutius and to bury him. 

Tit. Marcus, even thou hast struck upon 
my crest, 

And, wath these boys, mine honour thou hast 
wounded : 

My foes I do repute you every one : 

So, trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

jl/izrt. He is not with liimsclf; let us with- 
draw. 

Quin. Not T, till Mutius* bones be Vjuried. 

[Marcus and the Sons of Titus kneel. 
Marc. Brother, for in that name doth nature 
plead, — 370 

Quin. Father, and in that name doth nature 
speak, — 

Tit. Speak thou no more, if all the rest will 
speed. 

Marc. Renowned Titus, more than half my 
soul, — 

Tuc. Dear father, soul and substance of 
us all, — 

Marc* Suffer thy brother Marcus to inter 
His noble nephew here in virtue’s nest, 
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That died in honour and Lavinia’s can've 
Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous : 

The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax 

• Tliat slew himself; and wise Laertes’ son 380 
Did graciously plead for his funerals: 

Let not young Mutius, then, that was thy joy, 

Be barr’d his entrance here. 

Ti^- Rise, Marcus, rise. 

The dismairst day is this that e'er 1 saw, 

'l'<^ be dislu>n<nir'd i)y my sons in Rome! 

Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 

\ Mutius IS />ut iuti> t/ir 

Luc. There lie thy bones, sweet Mutms, with 
tliy friends, 

7 'ill we with trofihies do adorn thy tomb. 

AIL \Kneelitiy^\ No man shed teais fur noble 
Mutius ; 

He lives Ln fame tiiat died in virtue’s cause 

• A/arc, My lord, to step out of tlu'^e dreai 

dumps, 

How comes it that the subtle nmem of (iuths 
Is of a sudden thus advanced in Rome? 

'/'it. I know not, Marcus; but J know it is; 
Whether hy devirc or no, the heavens can tell. 

Is she not then beliolding to the man 

That brought her fur tins high good turn so fai 

Yes, and will nobly him remuiier.ite. 

Flnurinh. Re enfe>\ f rout c??e si(L\ S atckni", : 
attended^ I'amoka, I )kmi- 1 Kii s, Cuikon, aiui 
Aakon ; the otkc}\ llAi-srAM's, Lavinia, 

and others. 

Sat, So, Bassianus, you have play’d yourpri/c : 
God give you joy, sir, td y(mr gallant bride ! 4 - > 
Bas. And you of yours, my ioid ! I say no 
more, 

Nor wish no less; and so, I take my leave. 

Sat. d’raitor, if Rome have law (»r wc have 
power, 

Thou and thy fac^lion shall repent this rape. 

Bas. Rape, c'all you it, in y lord, to seize mv' o\v n, 
My true-betrothed love and now my wife? 

But let the laws of Roim? determine all; 

M eanwhile I am possess’d of that is mine. 

Sat. ’Tis good, sir: you are very sliort with ns , 
But, if wc live, wc'll be as sharp with you, 410 
Bas. My lord, what I have done, as best 1 may, 
Answer I must and shall do with iny life. 

(duly thus much 1 give vour grace to know: 

By all the duties that 1 owe to Rome, 

Tliis noble gentleman, l.ord Titus here. 

Is in opinion and in honour wrong’d ; 

That in the rescue of Lavinia 

With his own hand did slay his youngest son, 

In zeal to you and highly moved to wrath 
• do be contruH’d in that he frankly gave: 420 

Receive him, then, to favour. Saturnine, 

That hath expressM himself in all his deeds 
A father and a friend to thee and Rome. 

Tit. Prince ILissiaiius, leave to plead my deeds : 
'Tis thou and th<Jse that have dishonour’d me. 
Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge. 
How I have loved and honour’d Saturnine ! 

Tam. My worthy lord, if ever d'amora 
Were gracious in tliosc princely eyes of thine, 
ITeii hear me sp>cak indifferently for all ; 430 

And at mv suit, swxet, pardon wdiat Is past. 

Sat. What, madam ! be dishonour’d openly, 
And basely put it up without revenge? 
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Tam, Not so, my lord; the gods of Rome 
forfend 

I should be author to dishonour you I 
But on mine honour dare I undertake 
F'or good Lord Titus* innocence in all ; 

Whose fury not dissembled speaks his griefs: 
Then, at my suit, look graciously on him ; 

Bose not so noble a frietid on vain ‘suppose, 440 
Nor with sour looks aflflidl his gentle heart. 
[Aside to vSVi/.J Aly lord, be ruled by me, be won 
at last : 

Di'=;sernblc all your griefs and discontents: 

You are but newly planted in your throne : 

T^est, then, the people, aitd patricians too. 

Upon a just survey, take I’itus' part. 

And so supplant you fcjr ingratitude. 

Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin, 

• Yield at entreats; and then let me alone: 

1 ’ll find a day to massacre them all 450 

And raze their fa^ftion and their family. 

The cruel father and his traitorous sons, 

'To whom I sued for my dear son's life, 

And make them know what *lis to let a queen 
Rneel in the streets and beg for grace in vain. 

Come, come, sweet emperor; come, Andronicus ; 
'Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
'J*hat dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 

Snt. Rise, Titus, rise ; my empress hath pre- 
vail'd. 459 

Tit, I thank your majesty, and her, my lord : 
These words, these looks, infuse new life in me. 

Tam, Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 

A Roman now adopted happily, 

And must advise the emperor for his good. 

This day all quarrels die, Andronicus; 

And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 

That I have reconciled your friends and you. 

For you. Prince Bassianus, I have pass'd 
My word and promise to the emperor, 

That you will be more mild and tracftable. 470 
And fear not, lords, and you, Lavinia ; 

By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 

You shall ask pardon of his majesty. 

Tuc. We do, and vow to heaven and to his 
highness, 

'Fhat w^hat we did was mildly as we might, 
'rendering our sister's honour and our own. 

Marc, That, on mine honour, here I do protest. 
Sat. Away, and talk not ; trouble us no more. 
Tam, Nay, nay, sweet emperor, we must all 
be friends : 479 

The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace ; 

1 will not be denied : sweet heart, look back. 

Sat. Af arcus, for thy sake and thy brother's here, 
And at my lovely Tamora's entreats, 

I do remit these young men’s heinous faults : 
Stand up. 

Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 

I found a friend, and sure as death I swore 
I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
Come, if the efnperor's court can feast two brides. 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends, 490 
This day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 

^ Tit. 7 'o-morrow, an it please your majesty 
I’o hunt the panther and the hart with me, 

With horn andhound we '11 give yourgrace bonjour. 

• Sat^ Be it so, Titus, and gramercy too. 

[Piourish, Rxeufit. 
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Act II Scene I TITUS ANDRONICUS 


ACT IL 

Scene I. Rome. Before the palace. 
Enter Aaron. 

• Aar. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus’ top, 
Safe out of fortune’s shot ; and sits aloft, 

Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning flash ; 
Advanced above pale envy’s threatening reach. 
As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach. 

And overlooks the highest-peering hills; 

So Tamora : 

• Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, lo 

And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress. 

And mount her pitch, whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fetter’d in amorous chains 
And faster bound to Aaron’s charming eyes 

• Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 

Away with slavish weeds and .servile thoughts f 
1 will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold, 

To wait upon this new-made empress, 20 

To wait, said I ? to wanton with this queen, 
•This goddess, this Semiramls, this nymph, 

This siren, that will charm Rome’s Saturnine, 
And see his shipwreck and his commonweal’s. 
Holloa! what storm is this? 

Enter Demetrius Chiron, hraznng. 

Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit 
wants edge, 

And manners, to intrude where I am graced; 

• And may, for aught thou know’st, affec^led be. 

Chi. Demetrius, tliou dost over-ween in all ; 

• And so in this, to bear me down with braves. 30 
’Tis not the difference of a year or two 

Makes me less gracious or thee more fortunate ; 

I am as able and as fit as thou 

To serve, and to deserve my mistress’ grace ; 

• And that my sword ujxin thee shall approve. 

And plead my passions for Lavinia’s love. 

• Aar. [Asif/e] Clubs, clubs! these lovers will 

not keep the peace. 

Dem. Why, boy, although our mother, un- 
advised, 

Gave you a dancing-rapier by your side, 

Are you so desperate grown, to threat your friends? 

• Go to ; have your lath glued within your sheath 41 
Till you know better how to handle it. 

Chi. Meanwhile, sir, with the little skill I have, 
Full well shall thou perceive how much I dare, 
Dem. Ay, boy, grow ye so brave ? [ They draw. 
Aar, [Comin/^forzoard] Why, how now, lords ! 

• So near the emperor’s palace dare you draw, 

And maintain such a quarrel openly? 

Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge : 

I would not for a million of gold 
The cause were known to them it most concerns ; 
Nor would your noble mother for much more 51 
Be so dishonour’d in the court of Rome. 

For shame, put up. 

Dem. Not I, till I have sheathed 

My rapier in his bosom and withal 
Thrust these reproachful speeches down his throat 
That he hath breathed in my dishonour here. 
Chi. For that I am prepared and full resolved. 


1 Olympus. Mountain home of the gods. 
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Foul-Spoken coward, that thunder’st with thy 
tongue. 

And with thy weapon nothing darest perform ! 

Aar. Away, I say ! 6o 

Now, by the gods tliat warlike Goths adore, 
•'riiis petty brabble will undo us all. 

Wh^^, lords, and think you not how dangerous 

• It is to jet upon a prince’s right? 

What, is Lavinia then become so loose. 

Or Jiassianus so degenerate, 

^I'hat for her Iwe such cpiarrels may be broach’d 
Without controlrnent, justice, or revenge? 

Young lords, beware ! an should the einpressknow 
Thisdiscord’s ground, the music would not please 
Chi. 1 care not, I, knew she and all the world ; 
I l«>ve I.avinia more than all tlic world. 

Youngling, learn thou to make some 
meaner choice : 

T^avlnia is ihine cider brother’s hope. 

Aar. Wliy, are ye mad? or know ye not, in 
Rome 

How furious and impatient they be. 

And cannot brook competitors in love? 

I tell you, lords, you do but plot 3^our deaths 
lly this device. 

CVii. Aaron, a thousand deaths 

Wtiuld I propose to achieve her whom 1 love. So 
Aar. U'o achieve her ! how? 

JJeui. inakest thou it so strange? 

She is a woman, therefore may be wo(/d ; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 

She is l,.avinia, therefore must be loved. 

What, man ! more w'atcr glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of ; and easy it is 

• ( )f a cut loaf to steal a shiv^c, we know : 

'riiough Bassianus be the emperor’s brother, 

• Belter than he have worn Vulcan’s badge. 

wlar. [As/c/e] Ay, and as good as Saturninus 
may 90 

De?n. 'riien why should he despair that knows 
to court it 

With w'ord^, fair looks and liberality? 

What, hast not thou full often struck a doe. 

And borne her cleanly by the keeper’s nose? 
Aar. Why, then, it seems, some certain snatch 
or so 

Would serve your turns. 

C/i/, Ay, so the turn were served. 

yVw. Aarou, thou hast hit it. 

Aar. Would you had hit it too ! 

Then should not we be tired with this ado. 

Why, hark ye, hark ye ! and are you such fools 

• To square for this? would it offend you, then, 100 
That both .should speed? 

Chi. Faith, not me 

Dem. Nor me, so I were one. 

• Aar. For shame, be friends, and join for that 

you jar : 

• ’Tis policy and stratagem must do 

That you affec^l ; and .so must you resolve, 

That what you cannot as you would achieve. 

You must perforce accomplish as you may. 

Take this of me : Lucrece was not more chaste 
Than this Lavinia, Bassianus’ love. 

A speedier course than lingering langiiishment 
Must we pursue, and I have found the path, in 
My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 

The forest walks are wide and spacious ; 
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And many unfrequented plots there are 
Fitted by kind for rape and villany : 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

And strike her home by force, if not by words : 
This way, or not at all, stand you in hope. 

Come, come, oiu' empress, with her sacred wit 
To villany and vengeance consecrate, 121 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend ; 

• And she shall file our engines with advice, 

That will not suffer you to square yourselves, 

But to your wishes* height advance you l>oth. 
The emperor’s court is like the house of Fame, 
The palace full of tongues, of eyes, and cars : 
The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, and dull ; 
There speak, and strike, brave boys, and take 

your turns ; 

There serve your lusts, shadow’d from heaven’s 
eye, 130 

And revel in Lavinia’s treasury, 

C/ii. Thy counsel, lad, smells of no cowardice, 

• Sit fas aut nefas, till 1 find the stream 
To cool this lieat, a charm to calm these fits, 

• Per Styga, per manes vchor, [ExeunL 

Scene II. A forrsf Horns and 

cry oj' /ionm/s hca?‘d. 

Enter Titi^s Anoronicus, ivith Hunters, 8:c., 
Margins, Lucujs, Quintus, and Martivs. 

» Tit. Tlie hunt is vip, the morn is bright and 
grey. 

The fields arc fragrant and the woods are green : 
» Uncouple liere and let us make a bay 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride 
And rouse tlic prince and ring a hunter’s peal, 
'I’hat all the court may echo with the noise. 

Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 

'To attend the emperor’s person carefully: 

I have been troubled in niy sleep this night. 

But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. 10 

A cry of hounds^ a?id horfis loinded in a feal. 
Enter Satukninus, ' 1 ' amor a, Bassi anus, I^a- 
viNiA, Demetrius, Chiron, and Attendants. 

Many good morrows to your majesty ; 

Madam, to you as many and as good : 

I promised your grace a hunter’s peal. 

Sat. And you have rung it lustily, my lord ; 
Somewhat too early for new-mairied ladies, 

Bas. Lavinia, how say you? 

Eav. I. say, no; 

I have been broad awake two hours and more. 
Sat. Come on, then ; horse and chariots let 
us have. 

And to our sport. \^To Tamora^ Madam, now 
shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. 

Marc. I have dogs, my lord, 20 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, 
And climb the highest promontory top. 

Tit. And 1 have horse will follow where the 
game 

Makes way, and run like swallows o’er the plain. 
Dent. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse 
nor hound, 

But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. 

\,Excunt. 


123 file out rri^fftfCb Sharpen our minds, 

133 Sft foK aut ltd as. He it tight 01 wtong 

135 /V/ fu’t mattes 7 < 7 /or 1 am through the 

Stxgian legions (1 e. to the shores fit the 

1-3 'The httrif . hav See introduetnin 
3 hay Prolonged harking 


? 



1 ai\ mill ‘I have been broad awake iw'O hours and more 
Mrs P. Hopkins, the 18th eenturv' actress, as l.avinia. 
ICngraving fiorn BelPs edition of Shakespeare’s wfirks, 
1776 
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12-15 The birds . t/ie f^round St*r introduction. 

22 77ic tVitrideriNij; fyntirc Acncits, It-^^cndary hero of 
fnA Drdo His lover, (jucen ot ( urrha^c 

30 I enus Leyendarx it'oddcss o! lo\'c 



Venus accompanu'd by a C’upid Ivn^ravin^ from *» 
paint inp l)y Raphael, iSii 

31 Saturn, i e. niort)seness 

37 l euereal. Amorous. 

43 Pinlomvl I n mytholo^;>:y, rav'ished b\ "f'ercus, who 
cut out her Pmgiie to prevent her naming the cnii’ie 

53 Be Class, Start an art^urnent. 


Scene III. A lonely part of t^te /aresi , 

Enter Aakon, ^iviih a hag of gold, 

Aar, He that had wit would think that I had 
none. 

To bury so much gold under a tree. 

And never after to inherit it. 

Let him that thinks of me so abje< 5 lly 
Know that this gold must coin a stratagem. 
Which, cunningly cftccSlcd, will beget 
A very excellent piece of villany : 

And so repose, sweet gold, for their unrest 

[ Hides ike gold. 

That have their alms out of the empress’ chest. 
Enter Tam or A. 

Tam, My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st 
thou sad, lo 

When every thing doth make a gleeful boast? 

• The birds chant melody on every bush, 

I'he snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun, 

'J'he green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a chequer’d shadow on the ground : 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit, 

And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-timed horns, 

As if. a double hunt were heard at once, 

Let us sit dowm and mark their yelping noise ; 20 
And, after conflidl such as was supposed 

• 'The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy^’d. 
When with a happy storm they were surprised 
And curtain’d with a counsel-keeping cave, 

We may, each wreathed in the other’s arms, 

Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber ; 
Whiles hounds and horns atid sweet melodious 

birds 

P»e unto us as is a nurse’s song 
Of lullaby to bring her babe asleep. 

• Aar, Madam, though Venus govern your 

desires, 30 

• Saturn is dominator over mine : 

What signifies my^ deadly-standing eye. 

My silence and my^ cloudy melancholy, 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls 
Even as an adder when she doth unroll 
'IV) do some fatal execution? 

• No, madam, these are no venereal signs : 

Vengeance is in iny heart, death in iny hand, 
Blood and revenge hammering in my head. 
Hark, Tamora, the empress of my soul, 40 

Which never hopes more heaven than rests in 

thee, 

This is the day of doom for Bassianus : 

• His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day. 

Thy sons make pillage of her chastity 
And wash their hands in Bassianus’ blood. 

Seest thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 

And give the king this fatal-plotted scroll. 

Now question me no more ; we are espied ; 

Here comes a parcel of our ho];)eful booty, 

Which dreads not yet their lives’ destruction. 50 

Tam, Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me 
than life ! 

Aar, No more, great empress; Bassianus 
comes; 

• Be cross with him ; and I’ll go fetch thy sons 
To back thy quarrels, whatsoe’er they be. [Exit, 
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Enter Bassianus and Lavinia. 

Bets, Who have we here? Rome’s royal em- 
press, 

Unfuraish’d of her well-beseeming troop? 

• Or is it Dian, habited like her, 

Who hath abandoned her holy groves 
To see the general hunting in this forest? 

• Ta 7 n, Saucy controller of our private steps! 
Had I the power that some say Dian had, 6 x 
Thy temples should be planted presently 

• With horns, as was Adt«eon’s; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs. 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! 

• Eav. Under your patience, gentle empre^^s, 
’Tis thought you have a goodly gift in horning ; 

• And to be doubted that your Moor and you 
Are singled forth to try experiments: 

love shield your husband fiom his hounds to-day ! 
^Tis pity they should take him for a stag. 71 

• Bas. Believe me, queen, your swarth Cim- 

merian 

Doth make your honour of his body’s hue, 
Spotted, detested, and abominable. 

Why are you sequester’d from all your train, 
I^ismounted from your snow-white goodly steed, 
And wander’d hither to an obscure plot. 
Accompanied but with a barbarous Moor, 

If foul desire had not condudled you? 

Earf. And, being intercepted in your sport, 80 

• Great reason that my noble lord be rated 
P'or sauciness. I pray you, let us hence, 

And let her joy her raven-colour’d love ; 

This valley fits the purj)ose passing well. 

Bas, The king my brother shall have note of 
this. 

Eav, Ay, for these slips have made him noted 
long : 

Good king, to be so mightily abused ! 

Tam. AVhy have I patience to endure all thi.s? 

Enter Demetrius and Chiron. 

Eem. How now, dear sovereign, and our 
gracious mother ! 

Why doth your highness look so pale and wan? 
Tam. Have 1 not reason, think you, to look 
pale? . . . 

These two have ’ticed me hither to this place : 

A barren detested vale, you see it is; 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe : 

Here never shines the .sun ; here nothing breeds, 

• Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven : 

And when they show’d me this abhorred pit. 
They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 

A thousand fiends, a thousand his.sing snakes, 100 

• Ten thousjind swelling toads, as many urchins. 
Would make such fearful and confused cries 
A.s any mortal body hearing it 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 

No sooner had they told this hellish tale. 

But straight they told me they would bind me 
here 

Unto the body of a dismal yew. 

And leave me to this miserable death : 

And then they call’d me foul adulteress, 
Lascivious Goth, and all the bitterest terms no 
That ever ear did hear to such effedl : 

And, had you not by wondrous fortune come, 


57 Dian. Diana, goddess of the moon and of the hunt. 
60 Saucy controUer Impertinent critic, steps Actions 


63 Actaeon. Hunter who was turned into a stag bv' 
Diana for w'atching her bathing, and was then torn in 
pieces by his hounds. 



Actaeon tom apart hv his own dogs. Woodcut from the 
1 6th centur>' 


66-71 Indc, yoiu sta^i Set !ntrt>diicti(>n 
68 /</ he Jfpubted 1 e. it is suspected 

72 (.'nnweriari. According to myth, a race t>f people 
living in a land of perpetual darkness. 

81 rated. Scolded. 

97 fatal. Ominous 

101 urchins Hedgehogs 
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124 stood upf} 7 i jVIncIc much 
126 paifiled. j’ciKnccl 

135 nn t’-prrsfr 7 'i'd. Carcf ully Kuartlcd ho 7 jr\t\ Chasntv 


Opposite 'raniora *I will not hear her speak, awa> with 
her!' Paintiiij^ b\' Samuel \Vot>clforde (1763 1817) 


This vengeance on me had they executed. 
Revenge it, as you love your mother’s life, 

Or be ye not henceforth CiiU’d my children- 

Dcm, This is a witness that I am thy son. 

\ Stabs Bassianus. 

Chi. And this for me, struck home to show my 
strength. [A/sa stabs Bnssiauj^s, 7 v/io dies. 

Art7'. Ay, come, Semiramis, nay, barbarous 
Tam ora. 

For no name fits thy nature but thy own ! 

'ra> 7 i. Give me thy poniard ; you shall know, 
my boys, i jo 

Your mc»ther’s hand shall right your motliei’s 
wrong. 

Dein. Stay, madam ; licre is more belongs to 
lier : 

First thrash the corn, then after burn the straw : 

• 'J'lns minion stood u])on her chastity, 

Upon her nuptial vow, her kiyalty, 

• fAnd w'ith that ])aintcd hope braves your mighti- 

ness : 

And shall she carry this unto her grave? 

Chi. An if she do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her husband to some secret hole, 

Anci make his dead trunk pillow to our lust, t 30 

'J'ant. But when ye have the honey ye desire, 
Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sling. 

Chi. I w^arrant you, madam, we will make 
that sure. 

Come, mistress, now perforce we will enjoy 

• i'hat iiice-preserv cd honesty of yours. 

l.av, O Tamora ! thou bear'st a woinan\ 
face, — 

'Fain. 1 will not hear her speak ; aw'ay with 
her ! 

Ba 7 *, Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a 
wmrd. 

Dein. la'stcn, fair madam: let it be your glory 
'To see her tears; but be your lieart to them 140 
As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. 

Wlien did the tiger’s y^oung ones teach 
the dam? 

( ), do not learn her w'rath ; she taught it thee : 
I'he milk thou suck’dst from her did turn to 
marble ; 

Kven at thy teat thou hadst thy tyranny. 

Yet every mother breeds not sons alike ; 
f 7 'o Chiron] Do thou entreat her show a woman 
pity. 

Cht. What, wouldst thou have me prove my- 
self a ]>astard? 

Faxf. 'Tis true ; the raven doth not hatch a 
lark: 

Yet have I heard, — O, could I find it now ! — 150 
'I'he lion moved with pity did endure 
To have his princely paw\s pared all away : 

Some say that ravens foster forlorn children, 

'Die whilst their own birds famish in their nests: 
(-), be to me, though thy hard heart say no, 
Nothing so kind, but something pitiful ! 

Tain. I know not what it means; away with 
her ! 

Ta7K O, let me teach thee ! for my father’s 
sake, 

That gave thee life, when well he might have 
slain thee. 

Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears, 160 

Tam. Hadst thou in person ne’er offended me, 
Even for his sake am I pitiless. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS Act II Scene III 
173 present. Immediate. 



Lavinia* ‘ ”^ris present death I be^, and one thing more 
'I’hat womanhood denies my tongue to tell ’ Kngraving 
bv J. K. Sherw'in (1751 yo) 


183 (tur genernl name ( )ijr g<*r>eric name, 1 e. \\<iman- 
kind. 

191 truH. Slut 


Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 

Tl'o save your brother from the sacrifice ; 

Blit fierce Andronicus would not relent : 
Therefore, away with her, and use her as you will, 
The worse to her, the better loved of me. 

O Tamora, be call'd a gentle queen. 
And with thine own hands kill me in this place ! 
For 'tis not life that I have begg'd so long; 170 
Poor I was slain when Bassianus died. 

ZVr///. What begg’st thou, then? fond woman, 
let me go. 

• Lnif. 'I'is present death I beg ; and one thing 

more 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 

O, keep me from their worse than killing lust, 
And tumble me into some loathsome pit. 

Where never man’s eye may behold my body : 
Do tliis, and be a charitable murderer. 

'J'am. So should I rob my sweet sons of their 
fee : 

No, let them satisfy their lu.st on thee. t8o 

I>em. Away ! for thou hast stay'd us here too 
long. 

I^an. No grace? no womanhood? Ah. beastly 
creature ! 

• The Vdot and enemy to our general name I 
Confusion fall — 

Chi. Nay, then I'll .stop your mouth. Bring 
thou her husband : 

This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 
\JDef 7 iet'rius thy’oivs the body oy BassiartKs into 
the fit ; then c.rennt Demetrius tiud Chi- 
ron, d?y 7 ^^j^in^ J^azf in ia. 

Tam. Farewell, my sons : see that you make 
her sure. 

Ne'er let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 

'I'dl all the Andronici he made away. 

Now will I hence to seek my lovely Moor, 190 

• And let my spleenful sons this trull defloiir 

[Ejrit. 

Re-enter A zvith Quintus awr/MAKTius. 

Aar. Come on, my lords, the better foot be- 
fore : 

Straight will I bring you to the loathsome pit 
Where I espied the panther fast asleep. 

Quin. My sight is very dull, whatever it bodes. 
J\la 7 't. And mine, I promise you ; were 't not 
for shame, 

Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile. 

\ Da its into the fit, 
Qttin. What, art thou falTn? What subtle 
hole is this, 

Whose mouth is cover’d with rude-growingbriers, 
Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed blood 
As fresh as morning dew distill’d on flowers? 

A very fatal place it seems to me. 

Speak, brother, hast thou hurt thee with the fall? 
Mart. O brother, with the dismall’st objcdl 
hurt 

That ever eye with sight made heart lament! 
Aar. [Aside} Now will I fetch the king to find 
them here. 

That he thereby may give a likely guess 
How these were they that made away his bro- 
ther. [Kjcii. 

Mart AVby dost not comfort me, and help 
me out 209 

From this unhallowed and blood-stained hole? 
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Quin, I am surprised with an uncouth fear: 

A chilling sweat o’er-runs rny tremhiing joints : 
My heart suspedls more than mine eye can see 
Mart, To prove thou hast a truc-divinina 
heart, 

Aaron and thou look down into this den, 

And see a fearful sight of blood and aeath. 

Qutn. Aaron is gone ; and iny compassionate 
heart 

Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
'J'he thing whereat it trembles by surmise: 

O, tell me how it is ; for ne'er till now 220 

Was I a child to fear I know not what. 

• Mart. Lord Hassianus lies embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a slaughter’d lamb, 

In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 

Quin. If it be dark, how dost thou know ’tishe? 
Mart. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

Which, like a taper in some monument, 

Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks, 

• And shows the ragged entrails of the pit: 230 

• So pale did shine the moon on Pyranius 
When he by night lay bathed in maiden blood. 

0 brother, help me with thy fainting hand — 

If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath— 

Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 

• As hateful as C'oeytus’ misty mouth. 

Quhi, Reach me thy hand, that I may help 
thee out ; 

Or, wanting .strength to do thee so much good, 

1 may be pluck’d into the swallowing womb 

Of this deep pit, poor Passianus’ grave. 240 

I have no strength to pluck thee to the brink. 
Mart. Nor I no strength to climb without thy 
help. 

Quin. Thy liand once more ; 1 will not loose 
again, 

'I’ill thou art here aloft, or I below : 

Thou canst not come to me : 1 come to thee 

\^Falls in. 

Enter Saturninus with Aaron, 

Sat. Along with me : I Ml see what hole is here. 
And what he is that now is leap’d into it. 

Say, who art thou that lately didst descend 
Into this gaping hollow of tlic eartfi ? 

Mart, The unhappy son of old Andronicus : 
lirought hither in a most unlucky hour, 251 

To find thy brother I^assianus dead. 

Sat. My brother dead 1 1 know thou dost 

but jest : 

He and his lady both are at the lodge 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase ; 

"I’is not an hour since I left him there. 

Mart. We know not where you left him all 
alive : 

But, out, alas ! here have we found him dead. 

Tamora, with Attendants; Titus 
Andronicus, and Lucius. 

Tam, Where is my lord the king? 

Sat, Here, Tamora, though grieved with kill- 
ing grief. _ 260 

Tam. Where is thy brother Bassianus? 

Sat. Now to the bottom dost thou search my 
wound : 

Poor Bassianus here lies murdered. 

Tam. Then all too late I bring this fatal writ. 



Martms- 'Lord HassjanirN lies crnhiewt-d hert . .\ll on a 
heap, like lo u slau>»hterd lamb’ Kn^^ravinjjf by II 
f’liseli (1741- i 8 ?s) 

222 embreiK'fd. Hloodslained 

230 ruffled cutrmh i.e rugj^rd interun 

231 Pyramus Who killed hirnselt thinking hr. heloveil 
'Dll she was dead 

236 i'acytus. Legendary nvei in Hell 
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265 i'ontfilnt Plot tiwt'lcs'^ Ill-luned 

298 fhrif 'iHKf'in nin I f iljut of vs Inch thc‘v aiv susptrtfd 



C’osrunic design tor 'runs Andronitus l>v Desmond 
Ileiley, Stratford- upon-Avon, in55 


3 ht'ivniy Ke\'<‘;d 
5 scrnn l. Serawl 


• The complol of this timeless tragedy; 

And wonder greatly that man's face can fold 
in pleasing smiles such murderous tyranny. 

\She gh^eth Satnrnhie a letter. 
Sat, [Reails^ ‘An if we miss to meet him 
handsomely — 

Sweet huntsman, Kassianiis 'tis we mean — 

T >o thou so much as dig the grave for him : 2>7o 

'J'hoii know’ St our meaning. Took for thy reward 
Among the nettles at tlic elder-tree 
Which overshades the mouth <tf that same pit 
Where we derreed to bury Ilassianus. 

T 3 o this, and purchase us thy lasting friends.' 

() Tainora! was ever heard the like? 

'J’his is the pit, and this the elder-tree. 

Took, sirs, if you can find the huntsman ou 
J'hat should have murder’d Hassi:inu> here. 

Aar. My gracious lord, liere is the bag of 
gold. 280 

Sat. \'ro Titns\ Two of thy whelps, fell curs 
of bloody kind* 

iiavc here bereft my brother ofliis life. 

Sirs, drag them from the pit unto tlie prison : 
'There lei them bide until we have devised 
Some never he.ard-of torturing pain for them. 
'I'afu, What, are they in this pit? O won- 
drous thing ! 

How easily murder is discovered ^ 

'Fit. High emperor, upon my feeble knee 
I >)eg this boon, with tears not lightly shed, 

'J'bat this fell fault of my accursed sons, 290 

Ace\irsed, if llic fault be proved in them, — 

Sat, If it be proved! you see it is apparent. 
Wh<i f )iind this letter? 'Tamora, was it you? 
yVrw. Androninis himself did take it up. 

7 V/. 1 did, my lord: yet let me be their bail , 

Ftir, by my father’s reverend tomb, I vow 
They shall he ready at your highness’ will 
• I'o answer their suspicion with their lives. 

Sat. 'J'hoii shall not bail them : see thou fol- 
low me. 

Some bring the murder’d body, some the mur- 
derers: 300 

Tct them not speak a word ; the guilt is plain : 
h'or, by my soul, were there worse end than death, 
'I'hat end upon them should be executed. 

'ra 7 J 7 , Androniciis, 1 will entreat the king: 
Fear not tliy sons ; they shall do well enough. 

7 'it. Come, Tucius, come ; stay not to talk 
with them. \^I£jveunt. 

ScHNE IV. Anotlzer ^art of the forest. 

Enter Demetrius and Chiron, 'luith Lavinia, 
raid^hed ; her hands cut ojf^ and her tofigue 
cut out, 

Dem. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can 
Rj)eak, 

Who *twas that cut thy tongue and ravish’d thee. 

• Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy mean- 

ing Sf), 

An if thy stumps will let thee play the scribe. 

• Dem. See, how with signs and tokens she can 

scrowl. 

Chi. Go home, call for sweet water, wash 
thy hands, 

Dem. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands 
to wash ; 

And so let's leave her to her silent walks. 
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CAi, An ’twcrc my case, I should go hang 
myself. 

Don, If thou hadst h.ands to help thee knit 
the cord- \K stcufii Drnictrius anti ( 'hi?^on. 

Kntcr Makccs. 

Mar. Who is this? my niece, that flies away 
so fast ! I I 

Cousin, a word; where is your husband? 

If 1 do dream, would all my wealth would wake 
me ! 

If T do wake, some planet strike me down, 

'rhat I may slumber in eternal sleep ! 

Speak, gentle niece, what stt:rn ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d and hewM and made thy V>ody bare 
Cf her two branches, those sweet ornaments. 
Whose circling shadows kings have sought to 
sleep in, 

And might not gain so great a happiness 20 

As have thy love? Why (10*^1 not speak to me? 
Alas, a crimson river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain stirr’d with wind. 
Doth rise and fall between thy ros<-d lip-», 

(Corning and going with thy luniey breath. 

Lut, sure, some 'rer^uis liath dellowcred thee, 
And, lest thou shouldst detec^l him, cut thy tongue. 
Ah, now thou turn’st away tliy face for shame ! 
And, not\\ ithstanding all this loss of blood, 

As from a conduit with three issuing spouts, 30 

• Yet do thy cheeks look red as 'I'ltan’s face 
flushing to be encamuler’d with a clr>u<l 
Shall I sjreak for thee? shall 1 say ’ti', so? 

O, that 1 knew tliy heart ; and knew beast. 
That I might rail at him, to ease my mind I 
Sorrow concealed, lil.e an oven stopp’d, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 

Fair Philomela, vlic }>iit lost lier tongue. 

And in a tedious sampler sew’d her mind : 

Put, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee ; 40 
A craftier 'J’ereus, cousin, hast thou met. 

And he hath cut those pretty fingers off, 
ddiat could have better sew’d than PhilomeL 
O, had the monster seen those lily hands 
'IVcmble, like aspen-leaves, upon a lute. 

And make tlie ffilken strings deliglit to kiss them, 
lie would not then have tf»iicli’d them for his lile ! 
Or, had he heard tlie heavenly harmony 
Which that sweet tongue liath made, 

He would have dropp’d his knife, and fell asleep 

• As Cerberus at the ^riiracian poet’s feet 51 

Come, let us go, and make thy father blind; 

Fr>r such a sight will blind a father’s eve; 

One hour’s storm will drown the fragrant meads; 
What will whole mciiiths td'tcars thy father’s ey<‘s? 

T >0 not draw back, for we will mourn with thee: 
O, could our mourning ease thy misery' 

[/f 

ACT ITT. 


Scfnf; I. Jvome^ A street. 

JRjiter Judges, Senators a?id 'rribunes, 'zvith 
M A K T 1 1 T s 7 /^ / (J o f N 'T i; S, J>ass2ni^ on to 

the place of eA'cention ; Titus going before ^ 
pleadifig^. 

'Tit, Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, 
stay ! 

For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you securely slept ; 


31 l item i.e Hyperion, thr sun 

51 {'frhtt us: 'I’liree-lKsuifil iloti-hkt* monster whnh 
guatdc'd the giites ol I lell I'hrm ton /yot't ()r|>heus. who 
lulled C'erberiis to slt-ep \\ iili mitsu 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS Act III Scene I 



'Titus* earth, I will befriend thee more with rain . . 
En#?ravinft: from John Speed’s A Prospect of the Most 
Famous Parts of the Worlds 1631 


For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel shed ; 
For all the frosty nights that I have watch’d ; 
And for these bitter tears, which now you sec 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks; 

Be pitiful to my condemned sons. 

Whose souls are not corrupted as ’tis thought. 

For two and twenty sons 1 never wept, 10 

Because they died in honour’s lofty bed. 

YL,ieth down; the yudges^ ^c. pass by 
him^ and Ejcetint, 

For these, these, tribunes, in the dust I write 
My heart’s deep languor and my soul’s sad tears: 
Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry appetite ; 

My sons’ sweet blood will make it shame and 
blush. 

O earth, 1 will befriend thee more with rain, 

That shall di.stil from these two ancient urns, 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers: 

In summer’s drought I ’ll drop ujxin thee still ; 

In winter with warm tears I’ll melt the snow, 20 
And keep eternal spring-time on thy face. 

So thou refuse to drink my dear sons’ blood. 

Enter Lucius, •utith his sivord drawn. 

O reverend tribunes ! O gentle, aged men ! 
Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of death; 

And let me say, that never wept before, 

My tears are now prevailing orators.^ 

JLuc. O noble father, you lament in vain: 

The tribunes hear you not ; no man is by ; 

And you recount your .sorrows to a stone. 

Tit, Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead. 
Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you, — 31 
Euc. My gracious lord, no tribune hears you 
speak. 

Tit, Why, ’tis no matter, man : if they did 
hear. 

They would not mark me, or if they did mark. 
They would not pity me, yet plead I must; 

t And bootless unto them 

Therefore I tell my sorrows to the stones; 

Who, though they cannot answer my distress. 

Yet in some sort they are better than the tribunes, 
For that they will not intercept my tale : 40 

When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 
Receive my tears and seem to weep with me ; 
And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 

Rome could afford no tribune like to these. 

A stone is soft as wax, — tribunes more hard than 
stones ; 

A stone is silent, and offendeth not, 

And tribunes with their tongues doom men to 
death. [Eises. 

But wherefore stand’st thou with thy weapon 
drawn ? 

Euc, To rescue my two brothers from their 
death : 

For which attempt the judges have pronounced 
My everlasting doom of banishment. 51 

Tit, O happy man ! they have befriended thee. 
Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not perceive 
That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers ? 

Tigers must prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine : how happy art thou, then, 
From these devourers to be banished ! 

But who comes with our brother Marcus here? 

Enter Marcus and Lavinia. 

Marc, Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weep ; 
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Act 111 Scene I TH US ANDKONICUS 


Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break : 6o 

I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 

Tit, Will it consume me? let me see it, then. 
Marc* This was thy daughter. 

Tit, Why, Marcus, so she is. 

• Luc. Ay me, this objcdl kills me ! 

Tit* Faint-hearted buy, arise, and look upon 
her. 

Speak, Lavinia, what accursed hand 

Hath made thee handless in tliy father’s sight? 

What fool hath added water to the sea, 

Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy? 

My grief was at the height before thou earnest, 
•And now, like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds. 71 
Give me a sword, I’ll chop off my hands too : 

For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain ; 
And they have nursed this woe, in feeding life ; 
In bootless prayer have they been held up, 

And they have served me to cffc6lless use : 

Now all the service I require of them 
Is that the one will helj 3 to cut the other. 

’Tis well, Lavinia, that thon hast no hands ; 

For hands, to do Rome service, are but vain. So 
Speak, gentle sister, who hath martyr’d 
thee? 

• Marc, O, that delightful engine of her thoughts. 
That blabb’d them with such t^leasing eloquence. 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 
Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every car ! 

L.UC. O, say thou for her, who hath done this 
deed ? 

Marc, O, thus I found her, str.aylng in the 
park, 

Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 

• I'hat hath received some unrecuring wound. 90 

Tit, It was iny deer ; and he that wounded her 
Hath hurt me more than had he kill’d me dead : 
For now I .stand as one upon a rock 
Environ’d with a wilderness of sea. 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 

• Expelling ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brini.sh bowels swallow him. 

This way to death my wretched sons are gone ; 
Here stands my other son, a banish’d man. 

And here my brother, weeping at my woes : 100 

• But that which gives my soul the greatest spurn. 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my soul. 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight. 

It would have maaded me : what shall I do 
Now I behold thy lively body so? 

Thou hast no hands, to wipe away thy tears ; 

Nor tongue, to tell me who hath martyr’d thee: 
Thy hu.sband he is dead ; and for his death 
Thy brothers are condemn’d, and dead by this. 
Look, Marcus! ah, son Lucius, look on her! no 
When 1 did name her brothers, then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 

Marc. Perchance .she weeps because they 
kill’d her husband ; 

Perchance because she knows them innocent. 

'Tit. If they did kill thy husband, then be 
joyful. 

Because the law hath ta’cn revenge on them. 

Nb, no, they would not do so foul a deed ; 
Witness the sorrow that their sister makes. 

Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips ; 120 

Or make some sign how I may do thee case : 


64 ohject, Sight. 

71 The river Nile 





Costume design lor Cavinia by Desrnoinl Heeley, 
St rat ford -iip< m - Avon , i g 5 s 

82 engtfiv. Instrument 

90 unrciuririf* Ineurable. 

96 ennous IVIalev'olent 

101 ^fyurn Thrust 
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128 \ l\ t li-ar puoK 


149 Limhn 'The bonier of Hell. 
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Shall thy gc3od uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and 1 , sit round about some fountain. 
Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are stain’d, as mea(low\s, yet not dry. 
With miry slime left on tlicrn by a flood? 

And in the fountain shall we gaze so long 
• 'I’ill the fresh taste be taken from that clearness. 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears? 

Or shall we cut away our hands, like thine? 130 
Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb shows 
l^ass the remainder of our hateful days? 

What shall we do? Jet us, that have our tongues, 
IMot some device of further misery, 

I'o make us wonder’d at in time to come. 

JLuc. Sweet father, cease your tears ; for, at 
your grief, 

See how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 
Jl/arc. Patience, dear niece. Good Titus, dry 
thine eyes. 

'rii. Ah, Marcus, Marcus! brother, well I wot 
I'hy napkin cannot drink i\ tear of mine, 340 

For th(3U, poor man, hast drown’d it with thine 
own. 

Aul. Ah, tny Lavinia, T will wipe thy cheeks 
lit- Mark, Marcus, mark I I understand her 
signs : 

Had she a tongue to speak, now would she say 
'J'hat to lier brotlier which I said to thee : 

His napkin, with his true tears all be wet, 

Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. 

O, what a sympathy of woe is this, 

•As far from help as Limbo is from bliss ! 149 

Aaron. 

Aar. Titus Andronicu'=, ray lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word, — that, if thou love thy sons, 
l^et Marcus, Jaicius, or thyself, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 

And send it to the king: he for the same 
Will send thee liither both lliy sons alive; 

And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 

7 V/. O gracious emperor ! C) gentle Aaron ! 
Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 

'I'hat gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise? 

With all iny heart. I’ll send the emperor 160 
M y hand : 

Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 

Stay, father ! for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath thrown down so many enemies, 

Shall not be sent : my liand will serve the turn ; 
My youth can better spare my blood than you ; 
And therefore mine shall save my brothers’ lives. 
Marc. Which of your hands hath not defended 
Rome, 

And rear’d aloft the bloody battle-axe. 

Writing destrudlion on the enemy’s castle? 170 
O, none of both but are of high desert ; 

My hand hath been but idle ; let it serve 
To ransom my two nephews from their death; 
Then have 1 kept it to a worthy end. 

Aar. Nay, come, agree whose hand shall go 
along. 

For fear they die before their pardon come. 

Marc. My hand shall go. 

Luc. P.y heaven, it shall not go ! 

T it. Sirs, strive no more : such wither'd herbs 
as these 

Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 
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Luc. Sweet father, if I shall be thought thy 
son, i3o 

Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 
Marc. And, for our father's sake and mother’s 
care, 

Now let me show a brother’s hwe to thee. 

Tit. A^rce between you ; 1 will spare my hand. 
Lac. U'hen I’ll fetch an axe. 
ji/arc. Lut I wifi use the axe. 

\Kjtc7iat I.iiciits and JMa reus. 
Tit. Come hither, Aaron ; 1 ’ll deceive them 
both : 

I^cnd me thy liand, and I will give thee mine. 
Aar^ l^4sldr] If that be call’d deceit, 1 will be 
honest. 

And never, whilst 1 live, deceive men so : icjo 

lint 1 'll deceive you in another sort. 

And that you’ll say, ere half an hour x^a^s. 

off Titus's hand. 

jRe-entcr Lucius aftd Marcus. 

Tit. Now stay your strife; what shall be is 
disx>atch’d. 

Cood Aaron, give bis majesty my bond : 

'I'ell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers; bid him bury it; 

More hath it merited ; that let it have. 

As for my .sons, say I acc(iiiiit of them 
As jcw'els purchased at an easy price; 199 

And yet dear too, because 1 bought mine own. 

Aa?\ 1 go, Androniciis; and for thy hand 
1. 00k by and by to have thy sons with thee. 
l^'lsiitc] Tlkeir heads, 1 mean. O, how this 
villany 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it ! 

Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his soul black like his face. [Larit. 

Tit. O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven. 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth: 

If any* power pities wretched tears, 

To that I call ! YTo Lav.] What, wilt thou kneel 
with me ? 210 

Do, then, dear heart ; for heaven shall hear our 
prayers : 

Or with our sighs wee’ll breathe the welkin dim. 
And stain the sun with fog, as sometime clouds 
When they do luig him in their melting bosoms. 

JMarc. O brother, speak with po.ssibilitics, 
And do not break into these deep extremes. 

yy/. Is not my sorrow' deep, having no bottom? 
Then be my passions bottomless with them. 
Marc. Hut yet let reason govern thy lament. 
Tit. If there were reason for these miserie.s, 
I'hen into limits could I bind my woes: 221 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth 
o’erflow? 

If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad. 
Threatening the w’clkin wdth his big-swoln face? 
»And wilt thou have a rea.son for this coil? 

I am the sea ; hark, how her sighs do blow ! 

She is the weeping welkin, J the earth : 

Then must my sea be moved with her sighs ; 
Then must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow’d and drown’d ; 230 

For why my bowels cannot hide her woes. 

But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 

Then give me leave, for losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS Act III Scene 1 



Mcssenptr ‘Hcrt are the heads of thy two noble sons 
Woodcut attributed to Albrecht EKircr (1471-1528) 

253 fearful slumber, i.t* ni^yhtinare 

257 dear (grievous 

270 tributary In tribute 


Enter a Messenger, ^ith tivo heads and 
a hand. 

Mess. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 
For that good hand thou scnt’st the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble sons; 

And here’s thy hand, in scorn to thee sent back ; 
Thy griefs their sports, thy resolution mock’d > 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes 240 

More than remembrance of my father’s death. 

[Ejcit. 

Marc. Now let hot -/Etna cool in Sicily, 

And be my heart an ever-burning hell ! 

These miseries are more than may be borne. 

*1 o weep with them that weep doth ease some 
deal ; 

But sorrow flouted at is double death, 

Euc. Ah, that this sight should make so deep 
a wound, 

And yet detested life not shrink thereat! 

'J'hat ever death should let life bear his name, 249 
Where life hath no more interest but to breathe ! 

[Eai/inta kisses Titus. 
Marc. Alas, poor heart, that kiss is com- 
fortless 

As frozen water to a starved snake. 

• Tit. When will this fearful slumber have 
an end? 

Marc. Now, farewell, flattery; die, Andro- 
nicus ; 

Thou dost not slumber: see, thy two sons’ heads. 
Thy warlike hand, thy mangled daughter here ; 
• 7 ’hy other banish’d son, with this dear sight 
Struck pale and bloodless ; and thy brother, I, 
Kven like a stony image, cold and numb. 

Ah, now no more will 1 control thy griefs: 260 

Rend off thy silver hair, thy other hand 
Gnawing with thy teeth ; and be this dismal sight 
The closing up of our most wretched eyes : 

Now is a time to storm ; why art tliou still? 

Tit, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Marc. Why dost thou laugh? it fits not with 
this hour. 

Tit. Why, I have not another tear to shed; 
Besides, this .sorrow is an enemy, 

And would usurp upon my watery eyes, 

•And make them blind with tributary tears : 270 

Then which way shall I find Revenge’s cave? 

For these two heads do seem to speak to me. 

And threat me I shall never come to bliss 
Till all these mischiefs be return'd again 
Even in their throats that have committed them. 
Come, let me see what task I have to do. 

You heavy people, circle me about, 

That I may turn me to each one of you. 

And swear unto my .soul to right your wrong.s. 
The vow is made. Come, brother, take a head ; 
And in this hand the other will I bear. 281 

Lavinia, thou shalt be employ'd : these arms ! 
Bear tliou my hand, sweet wench, between thy 
teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go get thee from my sight : 

Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay : 

Hie to the Goths, and raise an army there : 

And, if you love me, as I think you do. 

Let’s kiss and part, for we have much to do. 

\Ejceunt Tiius^ Marcus, and Ea^dnia. 
Luc. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father, 
The wofull’st man that ever lived in Rome ; 290 
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Farewell, proud Rome ; till Lucius come again, 
He leaves his pledges dearer than his life : 
Farewell, Lavinia, my noble sister; 

O, would thou wert as thou tofore hast been ! 

But now nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives 
But in oblivion and hateful griefs. 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs ; 

And make proud Saturnine and his empress 
•Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 
Now will 1 to the Goths, and raise a power, 300 
To be revenged on Rome and Saturnine. [Ejti/, 

Scene IL A Toom in 'Titus s house. A 
banquet set out. 

Enter TiTUS, Maecus, I.avinia, and young 
Lucius, a Boy. 

Tit. So, so : now sit : and look you eat no more 
Than will preserve just so much strength in us 
As will revenge these bitter woes of ours. 

• Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot: 

Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 

• And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 

With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breast ; 

Who, when my heart, all mad with misery, 

Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh, 10 

Then thus I thump it down. 

[To Lavinia.^ Thou map of woe, that thus dost 
talk in signs ! 

When thy poor heart beats with outrageous 
beating. 

Thou canst not strike it thus to make it still. 
Wound it with sighing, girl, kill it with groans; 

< )r get some little knife between thy teeth, 

And just against thy heart make thou a hole; 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes Jet fall 
May run into that sink, and soaking in 
Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears. 20 
Marc. Fie, brother, fie ! teach her not thus 
to lay 

Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

Tit. ,How now ! has sorrow made thee dote 
already ? 

Why, Marcus, no man should be mad but I. 
What violent hands can she lay on her life? 

Ah, wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands; 
To bid i^neas tell the tale twice o’er, 

How Troy was burnt and he made miserable? 

O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 

Lest we remember .still that we have none. 30 
Fie, fie, how franticly I square my talk, 

As if we should forget we had no hands. 

If Marcus did not name the word of hands! 
Come, let’s fall to; and, gentle girl, eat this: 
Here is no drink ! Hark, Marcus, what she .says; 
I can interpret all her martyr’d signs; 

She says she drinks no other drink but tears, 
Brew'd with her sorrow, mesh'd upon her 
cheeks : 

Speechless complainer, I will learn thy tliought , 
In thy dumb adtion will I be as perfedt 40 

As begging hermits in their holy prayers : 

Thou shah not sigh, nor hold thy stumps to 
heaven, 

• Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 
Hut I of these will wrest an alphabet 

• And by still pradlice learn to know thy meaning. 


299 Tarquin. Lucius 'rarqiiinius Superbus, King of 
Rome, expelled because his son had committed rape on 
Lucretia. 
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Boy. Good grandsire, leave these bitter deep 
laments : 

Make my aunt merry with some pleasing tale. 

Marc. Alas, the tender boy, in passion moved, 
X>oth weep to see his grandsire's heaviness. 

Tit. Peace, tender sapling; thou art made 
of tears, 50 

And tears will quickly melt thy life away. 

S^Marcus strikes the dish *with a kni^e 
What dost thou strike at, Marcus, with thy knife? 
Marc. At that that 1 have kill’d, my lord; 
a fly. 

Tit. Out on thee, murderer ! thou kill’st my 
heart ; 

Mine eyes are cloy’d with view of tyranny ; 

A deed of death done on the innocent 
Becomes not Titus’ brother : get thee gone ; 

I see thou art not for my company. 

Marc, Alas, my lord, I have but kill’d a fly. 
Tit. But how, if that fly had a father and 
mother? 60 

How would he hang his slender gilded wings, 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air ! 

Poor harmless fly, 

That, with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came here to make us merry ! and thou hast 
kill’d him. 

Marc. Pardon me, sir; it was a black ill- 
favour’d fly. 

Like to the empress’ Moor ; therefore I kill’d him. 
Tit. O, O, O, 

Then pardon me for reprehending thee. 

For thou hast done a charitable deed. 70 

Give me thy knife, I will insult on him ; 

Flattering myself, as if it were the Moor 
Come hither purposely to poison me. — 

There’s for thyself, and that’s for Tamora 
Ah, sirrah ! 

Yet, I think, we are not brought so low. 

But that between us we can kill a fly 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 
Marc. Alas, poor man ! grief has so wrought 
on him, 

He takes false shadows for true substances. 80 
Tit. Come, take away. Lavinia, go with me; 
I’ll to thy closet ; and go read with thee 
Sad stories chanced in the times of old. 

Come, boy, and go with me : thy sight is young, 
And thou shalt read when mine oegin to dazzle. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. Rofne. Tituses garden. 

Enter young Lucius, and Lavinia running 
a/ter him^ and the boy Jlies /roni her^ wit/i 
books wider his arm. Then enter Titos and 
Marcus. 

Young Luc. Help, grandsire, help I my aunt 
Lavinia 

F ollows me every where, I know not why : 

Good uncle Marcus, see how swift she comes. 
Alas, sweet aunt, I know not what you mean 
Marc. Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear 
thine aunt. 

Tit. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee 
harm. 

Young JLuc. Ay, when my father was in Rome 
she did. 
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Marc, What means my niece Lavinia hy 
these signs? 

Tit, Fear her not, Lucius: somewhat doth 
she mean: 

See, Lucius, see how much she makes of thee : lo 
Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 

• Ah, boy, Cornelia never' with more care 
Read to her sons than she hath read to thee 

• Sweet poetry and Tully’s Orator, 

Marc. Canst thou not guess wherefore she 
plies thee thus? 

Young Luc, My lord, I know not, I, nor can 
I guess. 

Unless some ftt or frenzy do possess her : 

For 1 have heard my grandsire say full oft. 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad ; 

And I have read that Hecuba of Troy 20 

Ran mad for sorrow : that made me to fear ; 
Although, my lord, I know my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e’er my mother did, 

• And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 
Which made me down to throw my books, 

and fly, — 

Causeless, perhaps. But pardon me, sweet aunt: 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 

I will most willingly attend your ladyship. 

Marc. Lucius, I will- 

[Lavinia turtis over zuitk her stumps the 
books which Lucius has let fall. 
Tit. How now, Lavinia] Marcus, what means 
this? 30 

Some book there is that she desires to see. 

Which is it, girl, of these? Open them, boy. 

But thou art deeper read, and better skill’d : 
Come, and take choice of all my library. 

And so beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn’d contriver of this deed. 

Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus? 
Marc. I think she means that there was more 
than one 

Confederate in the fa( 5 l: ay, more there was; 

Or else to heaven she heaves them for revenge. 40 

• Tit, Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so? 
Young Luc. Grandsire, ’tis Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses ; 

My mother gave it me. 

Marc. For love of her that’s gone. 

Perhaps she cull'd it from among the rest. 

Tit. Soft! sec how busily she turns the 
leaves ! [Helping her. 

What would she find? Lavinia, shall I read? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 

And treats of Tereus’ treason and his rape ; 

And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 

• Marc. See, brother, see ; note how she quotes 

the leaves. 50 

Tit. Lavinia, wert thou thus surprised, sweet 
girlj 

Ravish'd and wrong’d, as Philomela was. 

Forced in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods? 
See, see ! 

Ay, such a place there is, where we did hunt — 

O, had we never, never hunted there ! — 

• Pattern’d by that the poet here describes, 

By nature made for murders and for rapes. 

Marc, O, why should nature build so foul a den. 
Unless the gods delight in tragedies? 60 

Tit, Give signs, sweet g^rl, for here arc none 
but friends, 
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What Roman lord it was durst do the deed : 

• Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst. 

That left the camp to sin in Lucrece’ bed ? 

Marc, Sit down, sweet niece: brother, sit 
down by me. 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 

Inspire me, that I may this treason find ! 

My lord, look here: look here, I^avinia : 

This sandy plot is plain; guide, if thou canst. 
This after me, when I have writ my name 70 
Without the help of any hand at all, 

[//<? Tiirlies kis name nvitk his staff., and guides 

it 'luith Jeet and month, 

• Cursed be that heart that forced us to this shift ! 
Write thou, good niece ; and here display, at last. 
What God will have discover'd for revenge ; 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain, 
I’hat we may know the traitors and the truth 1 

[She takes the staff in her tnoiith, and guides 
it rvith her stumps, and %vrites. 
Tit, O, do ye read, my lord, what she hath 
w'rit ? 

• ‘Stuprum. Chiron. Demetrius/ 

Marc, What, what ! the lustful sons of Tamora 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed? 80 

• 'Tit. Magni Dominator poli, 

'Tam lentus audis scelera? tarn Icntus vides? 
Marc. O, calm thee, gentle lord ; although I 
know 

There is enough written upon this earth 
To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts 

• And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 

My lord, kneel down with me ; Lavinia, kneel ; 
And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hcdlor's hope ; 

• And swear with me, as, with the woful fere 
And father of that chaste dishonour’d dame, 90 
Lord Junius Brutus sware for Lucrece* rape, 

'That we will prosecute by good advice 

Mortal revenge upon these traitorous Goths, 

And see their blood, or die with this reproach. 

Tit, 'Tis sure enough, an you knew how. 

But if you hunt these bear-whelps, then beware : 
•The dam will wake ; and, if she wind you once. 
She’s with the lion deeply still in league. 

And lulls him whilst she playcth on her back. 

And when he sleeps will she do what she list. 100 
You are a young huntsman, Marcus ; let it alone; 
And, come, I will go get a leaf of brass, 

• And with a gad of steel will write these words, 
And lay it by; the angry northern wind 

•Will blow these sands, like Si byTs leaves, abroad, 
And where's your lesson, then? Boy, what say 
you? 

Young Lr uc, T say, my lord, that if I were a man. 
Their mother’s bed-chamber should not be safe 
For these bad bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 
Marc. Ay, that’s my boy ! thy father hath 
full oft 1 10 

For his ungrateful country done the like. 

Young Luc, And, uncle, so will I, an if I live. 
Tit, Come, go with me into mine armoury; 
Lucius, I 'll fit thee ; and withal, my boy, 

Shalt carry from me to the empress* sons 
Presents that I intend to send them both : 

Come, come ; thou’ltdo thy message,wilt thou not? 
Young Luc, Ay, with my dagger in their 
bosoms, grandsire. 

Tit, No, boy, not so; I’ll teach thee another 
course. 
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Lavinia^ come, Marcus, look to my house: 120 

• Lucius and I ’ll go brave it at the court : 

Ay, marry, will we, sir; and we’ll be waited on. 
[JSjceunt TituSf Lavinia^ and Voting Luc. 
AT arc, O heavens, can you hear a good man 
gfoan. 

And not relent, or not compassion him? 

• Marcus, attend him in his ecstasy, 

That hath more scars of sorrow in his heart 
Than foemen’s marks upon his batter’d shield ; 
But yet so just that he will not revenge. 
Revenge, ye heavens, for old Andronicus f \Exit, 

Scene II. The same, A room ht the palace, 

Enter^ Jrom onesided Aakon, Demetkius, and 
Chiron; /rom the other side ^ young Lucius, 
and an Attendant, ivith a bundle i]/ 2ueapons^ 
and verses 2vrit upon them, 

Chi. Demetrius, here’s the son of Lucius; 

He hath some message to deliver us. 

Aar. Ay, some mad message from his mad 
grandfather. 

Young Euc. My lords, with all the humbleness 
I may, 

I greet your honours from Andronicus. 
lAside\ And pray the Roman gods confound you 
both ! 

Dern. Gramercy, lovely Lucius: what’s the 
news ? 

Young Lite. [Aside^ That you are both de- 
cipher’d, that’s the news, 

For villains mark’d with ray^e. — May it please you, 
•My grandsire, well advised, hath sent by me 10 
Tlie goodliest weapons of his armoury 
To gratify your honourable youth, 

The hope of Rome ; for so he bade me say ; 

And so I do, and with his gifts present 
Your lordships, that, whenever you have need. 
You may be armed and appointed well : 

And so I leave you both: [Aside] like bloody 
villains. 

[Exeunt young Lucius and A ttendant. 

• Dem. What’s here? A scroll; and written 

round about? 

Let’s see : 

mlEeads] Mnteger vita;, scelcrisque purus, 20 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu.’ 
Chi. O, *tis a verse in Horace ; I know it well ; 
I read it in the grammar long ago, 

Aar. Ay, just ; a verse in Horace; right, you 
have it. 

[Aside] Now, what a thing it is to be an ass ! 
Here ’s no sound jest ! the old man hath found 
their guilt; 

And sends them weapons wrapp’d about with lines. 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick. 

• But were our witty empress well afoot, 

•She would applaud Andronicus' conceit : 30 

But let her rest in her unrest awhile. 

\nd.now, young lords, was’t not a happy star 
Led us to Rome, strangers, and more than so. 
Captives, to be advanced to this height? 

It did me good, before the palace gate 
To brave the tribune in his brother’s hearing. 
Dem. But me more good, to see so great a lord 
•Basely insinuate and .send us gifts. 

Aar. Had he not reason. Lord Demetrius? 
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Did you not use his daughter very friendly? 40 
Dem. 1 would we had a thousand Roman dames 
• At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust. 

Chi, A charitable wish and full of love. 

Aiir. Here lacks but your mother for to say 
amen. 

Chi, And that would she for twenty thousand 
more. 

l^cm. Come, let us go; and pray to all the gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 

Anr, l^^lsii/t] Pray to the devils; the gods 
have given us over. 

\Crri(f/ipets sound 'zvithin. 
Drrn, Why do the emperor’s trumpets flourish 
thus ? 

Chi. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a son. 50 
Dem. Soft! who comes liere? 

Ezifcr a Nurse, 'ivith a Idackanroor Child in her 

a ; Z71S. 

ICur. Good morrow, lords : 

O, tell me, did you see Aaron the Moor? 

Aar. Well, more or less, or ne’er a whit at all. 
Here Aaron is ; and what with Aaron now? 

Nur, O gentle Aaron, we are all undone ! 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore ! 

Aar. Wliy, what a caterwauling dost thou keep' 
What dost thou wrap and fumble in thine arms? 
JVur. O, that which I would hide from heaven’s 
eye, ^ 59 

Our empress’ shame, and stately Rome’s disgrace ! 
She is deliver’d, lords; she is deliver’d. 

Aar. To whom? 

A’ur. f mean, she is brought a-bed. 

Aar. Well, God give her good rest ! What 
hath he sent her? 

AVr. A devil. 

Aar, Why, then she is the devil’s dam; a 
joyful issue. 

Ntzr, A joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful 
issue : 

Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad 
Amongst the fairest breeders of our clime: 

'i’hc empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy seal. 
And bids thee christen it with thy dagger's point . 
^lar. ’Zounds, yc whore I is black so base a hue ? 

• Sweet blowse, you are a beauteous blossom, sure. 

Dem, Villain, what hast thou done? 

Aar. That which thou canst not undo. 

Chi. Thou hast undone our mother. 

Aar. Villain, I have done thy mother. 

Dem. And therein, hellish dog, thou hast un- 
done. 

Woe to her chance, and damn’d her loathed choice ! 
Accursed the offspring of so foul a fiend ! 

Chi. It shall not live. 80 

Aar. It shall not die. 

JVur. Aaron, it must; the mother wills it so. 
Aar. What, must it, nurse? then let no man but I 
Do execution on niy flesh and blood. 

• Dem. I ’ll broach the tadpole on my rapier’s 

point : 

Nurse, give it me ; my sword shall .soondispatch it. 
A ar. Sooner this sword shall plough thy bowels 
up. 

[ Tai^es fhe Child /ram the IVurse, 

and drazvs. 

Stay, murderous villains! will you kill your 
brother? 
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Now, by the burning tapers of the sky, 

•That shone so brightly when this boy was got, 90 
He dies upon my scimitar's sharp point 
That touches this my hrst-borii son and heir ! 

•I tell you, younglings, not Enccladus, 

•With all his tlircatening band of Typhon’s brood, 
•Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 

Shall seize this prey out of his fathers hands. 
•What, what, ye sanguine, shallow-hearted boys! 
Ye white-limed walls! yc alehouse paintedsjgns ! 
Coal-black is better than another hue, 

In that it scorns to hear another hue ; itKj 

For all the water in the oceaii 
Can never turn the swan’s black legs to white, 
Although she lave them hourly in the flood. 

Tell the emp>rcss from me, 1 am of age 
To keep mine own, e.vciise it how she can. 

Dcjn, Wilt thou het ray thy injble mistress tlni-^? 
Aar. My mistress is my mistress; tliis myseif, 
7 'he vigour and the jiicture of my youth ; 

This before all the world do I prefer, 

•This maugre all the world will 1 kceji s.ife, no 
Or some (»f you shall smoke for it in Rnnee 
Deni. Ry this our mother is for ever sh.imod 

• Chi. Rome will despise her hir this foul escape. 
Nitr. 'I'he emperor, in his rage, will doom her 

death. 

Chi. I blush to think iijion this ignomy. 

Aitr. Why, there’s the jirivilegc your beauty 
bears ; 

F i e , t reaoherous h ue , th a t w i 1 1 be t rn y w 1 1 h bl nsh i ng 
•I’he dose cnads and counsels of the lioait ’ 

• Here’s a young latl framed of another lei‘r; 

Look, how the black slave smiles upon the lather, 
As who should say ‘Old lavl, J am thine own/ 121 

• He is your brother, lords, sensibly frd 

Of that self-hlood that first gave life to you, 

And from that womb w'heic you imprison’d were 
He is enfranchised and come to light ; 

•Nay, he is your brother by the surer side, 
Although my seal he stamped in his face. 

N^ur. Aaron, what shall I say imtnthc empress? 
Dem. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And wc will all subscribe to thy advice: i 

Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 

Aar. Then sit wc clown, and let us all consult. 
My son and I will have the wind of you : 

Keep there : now talk at pleasure of your safety, 

1 They sit. 

Deni. How many women saw this child of his? 
Aa?\ Why, so, bravo lords I when we join in 
league, 

I am a lamb : hut if you brave the Moor, 

'Fhe chafed boar, the mountain liunc.ss, 
d'he ocean swells not so a.s Aaron storms. 

But say, again, how many saw the child? 140 
Nur. Cornelia the midwife and myself; 

And no one else hut the deliver’d empress. 

Aar. The empress, the midwife, and yourself: 
Two may keep counsel when the third’s away : 
Go to the empress, tell her this I said. 

I lie kills the nurse, 
•Weke, wcke ! so cries a pig prepared to the spit. 
Dent, What mean’st thou, Aaron? wherefore 
didst thou this? 

• Aar. O Lord, sir, *tis a deed of policy; 

Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours, 

A long-tongued babbling gos.sip? no, lords, no: 
And now be it known to you my full intent. 151 
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Not far, one Muli lives, my countryman; 

His wife but yesternight was brought to bed; 
His child is like to her, fair as you are : 

•Go pack with him, and give the mother gold. 
And tell them both the circumstance of all ; 

And how by this their child shall be advanced. 
And be received for the emperor’s heir. 

And substituted in the place of mine, 

To calm this tempest whirling in the court; i6o 
And let the eniperc>r dandle him for his own. 
Hark ye, lords; ye see 1 have given her physic, 

\^Pointing^ to the nm^se, 
•And you must needs bestow her funeral; 
d'he fields are near, and you are gallant grooms: 
This done, see that you take no longer days. 

But send the midwife presently to me. 

'The midwife and the nurse well made away, 
'I'hen let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Ch£, Aaron, I see thou wilt not trust the air 
With secrets. 

De?n. For this care ofTamora, 170 

Herself and hers are highly bound to thee. 

\^I£jvenrit Dcm. and Chi. bearing oJjT the 

urge's body. 

Aar. Now to the Goths, as swift as swallow 
flies ; 

'I'here to dispose this treasure in mine arms, 
xVnd secretly to greet the empress’ friends. 

Come on, you thick-lipp’d slave, I’ll bear you 
hence ; 

• P'or it is you that puts us to our shifts: 

I ’ll make you feed on berries and on roots, 

And ffeed on curds and whey, and suck the goat, 
•And cabin in a cave, and bring you up 179 

To be a warrior, and command a camp. [Exit. 

Scene III. 7 'he same. A public />lace. 

Enter Titus, bearing arroztfs ^ith letters at 
the ends 0/ them; 'ivith hiniy Marcus, young 
Lucius, Publius, Skmpronius, Caius, ar^ 
other Gentlemen, Tvith boius. 

'Fit. Come, Marcus; come, kinsmen ; this is 
the way. 

Sir boy, now let me see your archery ; 

•Look ye draw home enough, and ’tis there 
straight. 

•Terras Astraea reliquit ; 

Be you remember’d, Marcus, she’s gone, she ’sfled. 
Sirs, take you to your tools. You, cousins, shall 
Go sound the ocean, anil cast your nets ; 

Happily you may catch her in the sea ; 

Yet there’s as little justice as at land : 

No; Publius and Sempronius, you must do it; 10 
'Tis you must dig with mattock and with spa 4 e, 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth : 

•Then, when you come to Pluto’s region, 

I pray you, deliver him this petition; 

Tell him, it is for justice and for aid. 

And that it comes from old Andronicus, 

Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Rome. 

Ah, Rome ! Well, well ; I made thee miserable 

• What time T threw the people’s suffrages 

On him that thus doth tyrannize o’er me. 20 

Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 

And leave you not a man-of-war unsearch’d : 

This wicked emperor may have shipp’d her hence ; 
And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 
Marc, O Publius, is not this a heavy case, 
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To see thy noble uncle thus distradt? 

Pub. Therefore, my lord, it highly us con- 
cerns 

By day and night to attend him carefully, 

•And feed his humour kindly as we may, 

Till time beget some careful remedy. 30 

Marc. Kinsmen, his sorrows are past remedy. 
Join with the Goths; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 

Tit. Publius, how now ! how now, my masters ’ 
What, have you met with her? 

Pub. No, my good lord; but Pluto sends you 
word, 

If you will have Revenge from hell, you shall ; 
Marry, for Justice, she is so employ’d, 

He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or somewhere 
else, 4C1 

So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 

Tit. He doth me wrong to feed me with delays. 
I ’ll dive into the burning lake below, 

•And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 

Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars wc, 

•No big-boned men framed of the Cyclops’ size ; 
But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back, 

Yet wrung with wrongs more than our backs can 
bear : 

And, sith there’s no justice in earth nor hell, 

We will solicit heaven and move the gods 50 
To send down Justice for to wreak our wrongs. 
•Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, 
Marcus; [ffe giz'es them the arroivs. 

‘Ad Juvern,’ that’s for you: here, ‘Ad Ai)oIli- 
nem 

*Ad Martem,’ that’s for myself: 

Here, boy, to Pallas: here, to Mercury: 

To Saturn, Cains, not to Saturnine ; 

You were as good to shoot against the wind. 

To it, boy ! ]\Iarcus, loose when I bid. 

Of my word, I have written to e/fcdt ; 

There’s not a god left unsolicited. 60 

Alarc, Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into the 
court : 

We will afni< 5 l the emperor in his pride. 

Tit. Now, masters, draw. \^They shoot. \ O, 
well said, Lucius ! 

Good boy, in Virgo’s lap ; give it Pallas. 

Marc. My lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon ; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

Tit. Ha, ha ! 

Publius, Publius, what hast thou done? 

See, see, thou hast shot off one of Taurus’ homs. 
Marc. This was tlie sport, rny lord : when 
Publius shot, 7 ^ 

The Bull, being gall’d, gave Aries .such a knock 
That down fell both the Ram’s horns in the court ; 
• And who should find them but the empress’ vil- 
lain? 

She laugh’d, and told the Moor he should not 
choose 

But give them to his master for a present. 

Tit. Why, there it goes; Cod give his lord- 
ship joy ! 

Enter a Clown, zvith a basket, and tzvo pigeons 
in it. 

News, news from heaven ! Marcus, the post is 
come. 

Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters? 
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Shall 1 have justice? what says Jupiter ? 79 

C/o, O, the gibbet-maker ! he says that he 
hath taken them down again, for the man must 
not be hanged till the next week. 

'nt. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee? 

Clo. Alas, sir, 1 know not Jupiter; 1 never 
drank with him in all iny life. 

7V/. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 
Clo. Ay, of my pigeons, sir ; nothing else. 
77V. Why, didst thou not come from heaven? 
Clo. From Iieaven ’ alas, sir, I never came 
there : (iod forbid I should be so bold to press to 
heaven in my young days. Why, I am gtjing 

• with my pigeons to the tribunal picbs, to take up 
a matter of brawl betwixt iny uncle and one of 

• the cinperiaTs men. 

Mart. Why, sir, tliat is as fit as can be to 
seive for your oration; and let him deliver tlie 
jiigcons to the emperor from you. 

7V/. d ell me, can you deliver an oration to 
the empt.*ror witli a grace ? 

Clo Nay, truly, sir. 1 onikl never say gract^ 
in all my life 101 

77/*- Sirrah, come hither: make no more ado. 
But give your pigeons to the emperor: 

By me thou shalt have justice at his hands. 

Hold, lH»ld : meanwhile here's money for th^^ 

I barges 

(iivc me pen and ink Sirrah, can you with a 
grace deliver a supplication? 

Clo. Ay, sir, 

77’/. d'hen here i.s a supplicatii>n for you. 
And when you come to him, at the first approach 
you must kneel, then kiss his foot, then deliver 
up your pigeons, and then look for yr>ur reward. 

! Ml l>e at liarul, sir; see you do it bravely, 

Clo I warrant you, sir, Jet me alone. 

7V/. Sirrah, hast thou a knife? come, let me 
see it. 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration; 

T\>r thou hast made it like an humble suppliant. 
And when thou hast given it the emperor, 

Knock at my door, and tell me what he says. 

Clo. Ciod be with you, sir; 1 will, i?o 

77/. Come, Marcus, let us go. Publius, fol- 
low me. S^Kjceunt. 

Scknp: IV. 'J'he satne. Before the palace. 

Enter Sa'ickninus, Tamora, Dkmktkips, 
Chiron,' Lords, and others; SA'ruKNiNCs 
'with the ar?o7us in his hand that Titus shot. 

Sat. Why, lords, w'hat wrongs are these I w^as 
ever s’feeii 

An emperor in Rome thus overborne, 

•'Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the extent 
•Of egal justice, used in such contempt? 

My lords, you know, as know the mightfiil gods, 
However these disturbers of our peace 
Buz in the people's ears, there nought hath passM, 
•But even with law, against the wilful sons 
Of old Andronicus. And what an if 
His sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wits, 10 
• Shall we l>e thus afflidled in his wreaks. 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness? 

And now he writes to heaven for his redress : 

See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury ; 

This to Apollo ; this to the god of war ; 

Sweet scrolls to fly about the streets of Rome 1 
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Wh.at’s this but libelling against the senate, 

•And blazoning our injustice every vvhere? 

A goodly humour, is it not, my lords? 

As who would say, in Rome no justice were 20 

• But if I live, his feigned ecstasies 
Shall be no shelter to these outrages : 

But he and his shall know that justice lives 
In Saturn inns’ health, whom, if she sleep, 

He’ll so awake as she in fury shall 
Cut off the j)roiid'st conspirator that lives. 

My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts. 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of 'I'ltus’ age, 

The effects of s(»rrow for his valiant sons, 30 

Whose loss hath pierced him deep and scarr’d his 
heart ; 

And rather comfort his distressed plight 
I'han prosecute the meanest or the best 
Kor these contempts. [Asu/ej Why. thus it shall 
become 

• High-witted Tamora to glozc with all : 

But, Titus, I have touch’d thee to the cpiick, 

Thy life-blood out : if Aanm now be wise, 

"J’hen is all safe, the anchor’s in the port. 

K}iicr Clown. 

How now, good fellow ! wouldst thou speak 
with us? 

Clo. Yea, forsooth, an your inistership be 
emperial. 

Tam. Empress I am, but yonder .sits the 
emperor 

Clo. ’Tis he. God and Saint Stephen give 

• you good den : f have brought you a letter and a 
couple of pigeons lie re. 

\SatH 7 ' 7 nftus rcftiis th/* /otior 
Sa^. Go, take him away, and hang him pre- 
sently. 

C/o. How much money must 1 have? 

Jam. Come, sirrah, you must be hanged. 

CVo. Hanged ! by’r lady, then I have brought 
up a neck to a fair end. giia 7 ‘t{cii. 

• Sat. Despiteful and intolerable wrongs ! 50 

Shall I endure this monstrous villany? 

1 know from whence this same device proceeds: 
May this be borne? — as if his traitorous sons, 
That died by law for murder of our brother. 
Have by my means been butclier’d wongfully ! 
Go, drag the villain hither by the hair ; 

•Nor age nor honour shall shape privilege : 

For this proud mock I’ll be thy slaughter-man; 
Sly frantic wretch, that ln)lj)’st to make me great, 
In hope thyself should govern Rome and me. 60 

Kiitt r 

What news with thee, iEiiiilius? 

Arm, arm, my lord;— Rome never had 
more cause. 

•'J'he Goths have gather’d head ; and with a power 
(3f high-resolved men, bent to the spoil, 

They hither march amain, under conduct 
Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus ; 

Who threats, in course of this revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolaniis did. r 1. ^ i - 

Sat. Is warlike Taicius general of the Goths? 
These tidings nip me, and 1 hang the head 70 
As flowers with frost (>r grass beat down with 
storms : 

Ay, now begin our sorrows to approach : 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS Act V Scene I 
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^Tis he the common people love so much ; 
Myself hath often over-heard them say, 

When I have walked like a private man, 

'J'hat Lriicius’ banishment was wrongfully. 

And they have wished that Lucius were their 
emperor. 

7am. Why should you fear? is not your city 
strong? 

Sa^. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, 

And will revolt from me to succour him. 80 

7"am. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like 
thy name. 

Is the sun dimni’d, that gnats do fly in it? 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 

• lie can at pleasure stint their jnelody : 

Even .so mayst thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then cheer thy spirit : for know, thou emperor, 

1 will enchant the old Andronicus 

With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous, 
•'J’han baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep, 91 
Wlicn as the one is wounded with the bait. 

The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Sat. Lut he will not entreat his son for us. 
7\t7n. If Tainora entreat him, then he w ill ; 

• For 1 can smooth and fill his aged ear 
With golden promises ; that, were his heart 
Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf, 

Yet should both ear and heart obey my tongue. 

Go thou before, be our ambas- 
.sador: 100 

Say that the emperor requests a parley 
Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting 
Even at his father’s house, the old Andronicus. 
S'at. ./Emilius, do this message honourably ; 
•And if he stand on hostage for his s.afety. 

Bid him demand w hat pledge will please him best. 
.,'lL/niL Your bidding shall I do effec:Uially. 

{Exit. 

'Earn. Now will 1 to that old Andronicus, 

And temper him with all the art 1 have. 

To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And now, sweet emperor, be blithe again, 111 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 

Sat. Then go siiccessantly, and plead to him. 

{Exeunt. 

ACT Y. 

Scene I. Plains ?icar Pome, 

EfUer Lucius ivithan ary/iy of Goths, 'with 
drum ami colours. 

• Euc. Approved warriors, and my faithful 
friends, 

I have received letters from great Rome, 

Which signify what hate they bear their emperor 
And how desirous of our sight they are. 

Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witness, 
Imperious and impatient of your wrongs, 

•And wherein Rome hath done you any scath, 

Let him make treble sattsfaeflion. 

Eirst Goth. Brave slip, .sprung from the great 
Andronicus, 

Whose name was once our terror, now our com- 
fort j jQ 

Whose fiigh exploits and honourable deeds 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt. 
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• Be bold in us: well follow where thou lead'st, 
Like stinging bees in hottest summer's day 
I^ed by their master to the flowered flelds, 

And be avenged on cursed 'lamora. 

A ll the Goths, And as he saith, so say we all 
with him. 

Lite. I humbly thank him, and I thank you 
all. 

But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth? 

Enter a Goth, Aaron with his Child 

in his arms. 

Sec. Goth. Renowned Lucius, from our troops 
I stray'd 20 

To gaze upon a ruinous monastery; 

And, as I earnestly did fix mine eye 
Upon the wasted building, suddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a wall. 

I made unto the noise ; when soon I heard 
'rhe crying babe controH’d with this discourse : 

‘ Peace, tawny slave, half me and half thy dam ! 

• Did not thy hue bewray whose brat thou art, 
Had nature lent thee but thy mother’s look, 
Villain, thou mightst have been an emperor; 30 
But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 
They never do beget a coal-black calf. 

•Peace, villain, peace ! — even thus he rates the 
babe, — 

‘ For I must bear thee to a trusty Goth; 

Who, when he knows thou art the empress’ babe. 
Will hold thee dearly for thy mother’s sake.’ 
With this, my weapon drawn, 1 rush’d upon him. 
Surprised him suddenly, and brought him hither, 
•"i’e use as you think needful of the man. 

Luc. O worthy Goth, this is the incarnate 
devil 40 

"riiat robb’d Andronicus of his good hand ; ^ 

This is the pearl that pleased your empress’ eye, 
And here ’s the base fruit of his burning lust. 

• Say, wall-eyed .slave, whither wouldst thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face? 

Why dost not speak? what, deaf? not a word? 

A halter, soldiers ! hang him on this tree, 

And by his side his fruit of bastardy. 

Aar. Touch not the boy; he is of royal 
blood. 

Luc. Too like the sire for ever being good. 50 
First hang the child, that he may sec it sprawl ; 
A sight to vex the father’s soul withal. 

Get me a ladder. 

[A ladder brought, which Aaron is 
made to ascend. 

Aar. Lucius, save the child. 

And bear it from me to the empress. 

If thou do this, 1 ’ll show thee wondrous things, 
'Phat highly may advantage thee to hear : 

If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 

I ’ll speak no more but ‘ Vengeance rot you all !’ 
Luc. Say on: an if it please me which thou 
speak’st 

^'hy child shall live, and I will see it nourjsh’d.6o 
Aar. An if it please thee! why, assure thee, 

Lucius, T t 11 1 

’Twill vex thy soul to hear what I shall speak ; 
For 1 must talk of murders, rapes and massacres, 
Adis of black night, abominable deeds, 

Complots of mischief, treason, villanics 
•Ruthful to hear, yet piteously perform’d: 

And this shall all be buried by my death, 
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Unless thou swear to me my child shall live. 

L,uc, Tell on thy mind; I say thy child shall 
live. 

Aar, Swear that he shall, and then I will 
begin. 70 

Luc. Who should T swear by? thou bclievest 
no god : 

That granted, how canst thou believe an oath ? 

Aar, What if 1 do not? as, indeed, I do not ; 
Yet, for I know tliou art religious 
And hast a thing within thee called conscience. 
With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies. 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe. 
Therefore I urge thy oath ; for that I know 
An idiot holds his bauble for a god 70 

And keeps the oath which by that god he swears. 
To that I^JI urge him: therefore thou shalt vow 
By that same god, what god soever it be. 

That thou adores t and hast in reverence. 

To save my boy, to nourirsh and bring him up ; 

Or else 1 will discover nought to thee. 

Luc. Even by my god 1 swear to thee I will. 
Aar. First know thou, I begot him on the 
empress. 

• L uc. O most insatiate and luxurious woman ! 
Aar. Tut, Lucius, this was but a deed of 

charity 

To that which thou shalt hear of me anon. cjo 
^Twas her two sons that murder'd Bassianus ; 
They cut thy sister s tongue and ravish'd her 
And cut her hands and trimm'd her as thou 
saw'st. 

Lt/c. O detestalile villain ! call’st thou that 
trimming? 

Aar. Why, .she was wash'd and cut and 
trinim’d, and 'twas 

Trim sport for them that had the doing of it. 

Luc. O barbarous, beastly villains, like ihy- 
self ! 

Aar. Indeed, I was their tutor to instrudl them : 

• That codding spirit had they from their mother, 

• As sure a card as ever won the set; 100 

That bloody mind, I think, they learn'd of me, 

• As true a dog as ever fought at head. 

Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 

• I train'd thy brethren to that guileful hole 
Where the dead corpse of Bassianus lay : 

I wrote the letter that thy father found 
And hid the gold within the letter mention’d. 
Confederate with the queen and her two sons : 
And what not done, that thou hast cause to rue. 
Wherein T had no stroke of mischief in it? 110 

• I play'd the cheater for thy father's hand, 

And, when I had it, drew myself apart 

And almost broke my heart with ex treme laughter : 
I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall 
When, for his hand, he had his two sons' heads ; 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd so heartily, 

That both mine eyes were rainy like to his : 

And when I told the empress of this sport. 

She swooned almost at my pleasing tale. 

And for my tidings gave me twenty kisses. 120 
J^irsi Goth. What, canst thou say all this, and 
never blush? 

Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is. 
Luc. Art thou not sorry for these heinous 
deeds? 

Aar. Ay, that I had not done a thousand 
more. 





Art V Scene 1 1 IM TUS ANDRONICITS 


Even now I cur^e the day — and yet, I think. 

Few come within the compass of iny curse — 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill, 

As kill a man, or else devise his death. 

Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do il, 

• Accuse some innocent and forswear myself, 

Set deadly enmity between two friends, 
tMake poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on barns and liay-stacks in the ni^lit. 

And bid the owners ipieiich tliem with tlieir tears. 
Oft have I dig^c’d U)> dea^l men from their graves. 
And set them upright at their dear frieruls’ doors. 
Even when their sorrows almost were ft>rgnt ; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees. 

Have with my knife carved In Roman letters, 
‘Let not your sorrow die, though J am dead.’i.|o 
Tut, 1 have done a thousand dreadful tilings 

As willingly as one would kill a 

• And nothing grieves me heartily indeed 
J>ut tliai I cannot do ten thousand more. 

2ic, Bring down the devil ; for he must not die 
So sweet a death as hanging presently. 

AaT. If there be devils, would 1 were a devil. 
To live and burn in everlasting fire. 

So 1 might have your company in hell. 

But to torment you with my bitter tongue ’ 150 

Luc, Sirs, stop his mouth, and let him spc;ik 
no more. 

Kilter a (Votli. 

'rhird Coth. JSIy lord, there is a messenger 
from Rome 

Desires to be admitted to your presence. 

Luc- Let him come near. 

K n ter -E .M 1 L I r s. 

Welcome, ^Emilius : what \s the news from Rome? 
ALiniL Lord Lucius, and you princes of the 
Go tils, 

'rhe Roman emperor greets you all by me; 

And, for he understands you arc in arms, 

H e craves a parley at your father’s house. 
Willing you to demand your hostages, 160 

And they shall be immediately deliver'd. 

Kirst Goth, What says our general? 

Luc. ./Einilius, let the emperor give his 
pledges 

Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 

And we will come. Alarch away. [K.ieuut, 

ScKNii II, Route. Reft) re I'ituiCs house. 

Enter Tai^ioka, Dkmk j'kius, und Chikon, d/s- 
gu/sed, 

• I'am. Thus, in this .strange and sad habiliment, 
I will encounter with Andronicus, 

And say I am Revenge, sent from below 
'I’o join with him and right his heiiu)us wrong.s. 
Knock at his study, where, they say, he keeps, 
To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge ; 

Tell him Revenge is come to join witli him, 

• And work confusion on his enemies. 

\_They knock. 

Enter above, 

'Fit, Who doth molest my cuntemplatiou? 

Is it your trick to make me ope the door, 10 

That so my sad decrees may fly away. 

And all my study be to no effe< 5 l? 
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59 Rapine Rape 
70 r/o^in^. A^^reein^ 


You are deceived : for what I mean to do 
See here in bloody lines I have set down ; 

And what is written shall be executed. 

Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 
Tit. No, not a word; how can I grace my 
talk. 

Wanting a hand to give it a< 5 lion ? 

•Thou hast the odds of me ; therefore no more. 
Tarn. If thou didst know me, thou wouldest 
talk with me. 20 

Tit. I am not mad ; I know tliee well enough : 
Witness this wretched stump, witness these crim- 
son lines ; 

Witness these trenches made by grief and care ; 
Witness the tiring day and heavy night; 

Witness all sorrow, that 1 know thee well 
Kor our proud empress, mighty I'amora : 

Is not thy coming for my other hand? 

7 'am. Know, thou sad man, 1 am not Tamora ; 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend : 

1 am Revenge ; sent from the infernal kingdom, 30 
'J'o ease the gnawing vulture of tliy mind, 

By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world’s light ; 
Confer with me of murder and of death : 

There’s not a hollow cave or lurking-place. 

No vast obscurity or misty vale, 

Where bloody murder or detested rape 
•Can couch for fear, but I will find them out; 

And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 
Revenge, which makes the foul offender quake. 
'Tit. Art thou Revenge? and art thou sent 
to me, 41 

To be a torment to mine enemies? 

'Tam. 1 am ; therefore come down, and wel- 
come me 

'Tit. Do me some service, ere 1 come to thee. 
Do, by thy side where Rape and Murder stands; 
•Now give some surance that thou art Revenge, 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels; 
And then 1 ’ll come and be thy waggoner, 

And whirl along with thee about the glol>e. 
•Provide thee two proper palfreys, black as jet, 50 
To hale thy vengeful waggon swdft away. 

And find out murderers in their guilty caves : 

And when thy car is loaden with their heads. 

I will di.smount, and by the waggon-wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long, 

•£ven from Hyperion’s rising in the east 
Until his very downfall in the sea: 

And day by day 1 ’ll do this heavy task, 

•So thou destroy Rapine and Murder there, 

Tam. These are my ministers, and come with 
me. 60 

Tit. Are the.se thy ministers? what are they 
call’d ? 

Tam. Rapine and Murder ; therefore called .so. 
Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men. 
Tit. Good Lord, how like the empress’ sons 
they are ! 

And you, the empress ! but we worldly men 
Have miseral:)le, mad, mistaking eyes. 

0 sweet Revenge, now do I come to thee ; 

And, if one arm’s embracement will content thee, 

1 will embrace thee in it by and by. [Kxit aboT^e. 

• Tam. This closing with him fits his lunacy: 

Whatever I forge to feed his brain-sick fits, 71 
Do you uphold and maintain in your speeches, 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge : 
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Act V vScene II TITUS ANDRONICUS 


And, being credulous in this mad thought, 

I ’ll make nim send for Lucius his son ; 

And, whilst I at a banquet hold him sure, 

• 1 ’ll find some cunning praciiice out of hand, 

I'o scatter and disperse the giddy Goths, 

( )r, at the least, make them nis enemies 
See, here he comes, and I must ply my theme. 

Kfitcr Titus beloiv. 

Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and all for 
thee : 8i 

Welcome, dread Fury, to my woful house ; 

Rapine and Murder, you are welcome too. 

H ow like the empress and her sons you are ! 

Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor : 

Could not all hell afford you such a devil V 

• For well I wot the empress never w^ags 
But in her company there is a Moor ; 

And, would you represent our queen aright, 

It were convenient you had such a devil: 90 

But w'elcome, as you are. What sluill we do? 
Taifi. What wouldst thou have us do, Andro- 
nicus? 

Dem. Show me a murderer, Til deal with him 
Chi. Show me a villain that hath done a rape. 
And I am sent to be revenged on him. 

Taut, Show me a thousand that have done 
thee wrong, 

And I will be revenged on them all. 

Tit. Look round about the wicked streets of 
Rome : 

And w'hen thou find’st a man that’s like thyself, 
(iood Murder, stab him ; he’s a niurdcrer. icxj 
G o thou with him ; and wlien it is thy hap 
'I'o find another that is like to thee, 

Ciood Rapine, stab him ; he’s a ravisher. 

Go thou with them ; and in the emperor’s court 
There is a queen, attended by a Moor; 

Well mayst thou know her by thy own propor- 
tion, 

For up and dowm she doth resemble thee : 

1 pray thee, do on them some violent death ; 
'I’hey have been violent to me and mine. 

Taut, Well hast ihoii lesson’d us ; this shall 
we do. 

But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 

To send for Lucius, thy thrice-valiant son. 

Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike (ioths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy house ; 
When he is here, even at thy .solemn feast, 

1 will bring in the empre.ss and her sons, 

The emperor himself and all thy foes ; 

And at thy mercy shall they stoop and kneel, 
And on them .shalt thou ease thy angry lieart 
What says Andronicus to this device? 120 

Tit. Marcus, iny brother! ’tis sad 'I'itus calls. 

Enter Makcu.s. 

Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius; 

Thou shalt inquire him out ainong the Goths: 

Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefest princes of the Goths; 

Bid him encamp his soldiers wdiere they are : 

Tell him the emperor and the empress too 
Feast at my house, and he shall feast with them. 
This do thou for my love : and so let him, 

As he regards his aged father s life. 13® 

Marc This will I do, and soon return again. 

\Exit. 
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Act V Scene IT 


Tatn. N(^w will I hence about thy business, 
And take my ministers along with me. 

7 V/. N^ay, nay, let Rape and Murder stay 
with me ; 

r)r else I’ll call my brother hack again. 

And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 

Fapn. \Asitie io her What say you, boys ? 

will you bide with him, 

Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor 
How I have govern'd our determineil jest? 

Yield to his humour, smooth and speak him fair. 
And tarry with him till 1 turn again. 141 

Tit. [As//ir] I know them all, though they 
suppose me mad, 

And will o’erreach them in their own devices: 

A pair of cursed helLhounds and their tiain ! 

I)rm. Madam, depart at pleasure ; lea\ e us 
here 

Tam. h’arewell, Androuicus : Revenge now 
goes 

!'(* lay a <:f)inplot to betray thy foes. 

y'/t. 1 know thou dost; and, sweet Revenge, 

farewell. | A'.r// Ta/ttot a. 

C/ii. d'ell us, old man, how shall we be em- 
ploy'd ? 

7 V/. 'I'ut, I have work enough for you tr) do. 
Publius, come hiilier, Cains, anti Valentine ! 151 

Jifitvr and others. 

Pub. What is your will? 

'J'it. Know you these two? 

l'*ub. 'The empress’ sons, I take them, Cluron 
and Heme trills. 

'Tit. Fie, Publius, he ^ thou ait tt)o much tie- 
ceived ; 

The one is IVIurder, Rape is the other’s name; 
Aful therefore bind tluMii, gentle Publius. 

Cains and Valentine, lay hands on them. 

Oft have you heard me wish for such an hour, iGo 
And now I find it ; therefore })ind them sure, 

Aird stop their mouths, if they begin to cry. [A'a'//. 

lay hold on Chiron and 
J)efn*drifis. 

Chi. Villains, forbear ! w'c are the empress' 
sons. 

J^ub, And therefore do we what we are com- 
manded. 

Stop clt)se their mouths, let them not speak a 
worti 

Is he sure boiuul? look that you bind them fast. 

J\c enter 'I'l rus, 'ivith T.avinia ; he bearing a 
knij'cy and she a basin, 

'Tit. Come, come, Lavinia ; look, thy foes arc 
bouiul. 

Sirs, stop their rnoutlis, let them not speak to me ; 
Put let them he«ar what fearfid wfirds I utter. 

() villains, Chiron and Demetrius! 170 

Here staiuls the spring whom you have stain'd 
with mud, 

'Phis goodly summer with your winter mix'd. 

You kill'd her husband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death, 

My hand cut off and made a merry jest ; 

Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that more 
dear 

lhan hands or tongue, her spotless chastity. 
Inhuman traitor.s, you constrain’d and forced. 
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What would you say, if I should let you speak? 
Villains, for shame you ci^uld not heg for grace. 
Hark, wretches ! how I mean to martyr you. ifii 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. 
Whilst that La vinia ’tween her stumps doth hold 
The basin that receives your guilty blood. 

You know your mother means to feast with me. 
And calls herself Revenge, and thinks me mad:* 
Hark, villains ! I will grind your bones to dust 
And with your blood and it I '11 jiiakc a jjaste, 
•And of the p^astc a (‘offin 1 will rear 
And luakc two pasties of your shameful heads, 190 
And bid that strumpet, y»»iir unhallow’d dam, 
lake to the earth swallow her (wvn in< re^ase. 

'This is the feast that I have bid her to, 

And this the banqiiet slic shall surfeit on : 

For worse than i'hilomel you ust-d my daughter, 

• And worse tlian Progne 1 will be revengctl : 

And now prepare your throats. Lavinia, come, 

f//^' ( ///s iheir throats. 
Receive the blood : and wdien tliatlliey are dead, 
1-et me go grind their bones to jiowder small 

• And with this hateful liquor temper it : 200 

And in tliat paste let their vile heads be baked. 

• C.’omc, come, be every one officious 

'To make tins banquet ; whic h I wish may prove 
•JVIore stern and bloody than the L^entaurs* feast. 
So, nc'jw bring them in, for I’ll i)lay the rook. 
And see them ready 'gainst their mcjther comes. 

hr a rift g the dead bodies. 

Sc 1 Mi II r. Co/irt oj' I'itus^s house. A hauquet 
set out . 

Kilter Ll c,ius, Marcus, ard (ioths, 7 viih 
Aaron J^risoaer. 

I.HC. Uncle Marcus, since it is iny father’smind 
That 1 repair to Rome, I am content. 

J*'irst doth. And ours with thine, befall what 
fcjrtune wall. 

Khc. (iood uncle, take you in tills barbarous 
Moor, 

'This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil ; 

Let him receive no sustenance, fetter him, 

'Till he be brought unto the empress’ face. 

For testimony of her fcnil proceedings: 

And see the ambush of our friends be strong; 

1 fear the emperor means no good to us. lo 

Aar. Some devil whisper curses in mine car. 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my swelling heart ^ 

I.iic. Away, inhuman dog ! unhallow’d slave I 
Sirs, help our uncle to conv^cy him in 
( K.vcufit doths, ivith Aaron. Flourish 'ivithin. 
The trumpets show the emperor is at hand. 


189 cafjin Pic-i nist 

196 Sistt ‘1 ol JMnlonul and wilt* o1 'rcrtiis 

\\ hcfi her hii*sh;ind lapctl lin sistct she killed their son 
iim.1 sfi\ed him as a meal 

200 \li\ 

202 nffli nnt\ Husx 


204 ( 'I'ht.- ( entnnis \\iTi in\ iletl t<> a 

weddinjLi haiujuet bv rlu' Lapiths, wlm tlien i ngagecl 
them m h.ittle 



The* Battle heiween the Lapilh'^ ami tlu- C entaurs 
Hetail of a painting b\ Pr n> d> ( ‘osiinn iS-i 


19 hu'oh the i t sto[) this aiL'inng 

21 ( on fn/ I'lill c>^ i .n (“ 


Knter Satuk'Ninus autl I’amoka, 7 tfith /Kmj- 
I.IUS, Tribunes, Senators, a/nl others. 

Sat, What, hath the firmament more suns than 
one ? 

Kuc. What boots it thee to call thyself a sun ? 

» Marc. Rome’s emperor, and nephew, break 
the parle ; 

These quarrels must be quietly debated. 20 

»'rhe feast is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain’d to an honourable end. 

For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome : 
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38 enforced i.e. raped 



V'irjjinius killed his daughter Virginia to wipe out the 
dishonour oi her rape. Fngraving by Bartolomeo 
Pinclli, 1821 


Please you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your 
places. 

Sat, Marcus, we will, 

[Hautboys souud^ The Company sit dmvn at 

table. 

£ 7 iterTjTVS dressed like a Cook^ Lavinia 7feiled, 
young^ Lucius, and others. Titus places the 
dishes on the table. 

Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, 
dread queen ; 

Welcome, ye warlike Goths; welcome, Lucius; 
And welcome, all : although the cheer be poor, 
'Twill hir your stomachs ; please you eat of it. 29 
Sat. Why art thou thus attired, Andronicus? 
Tit. Because I would be sure to have all well. 
To entertain your highness and your empress. 
Tam. We are beholding to you, good Andro- 
nicus. 

Tit. An if your highness knew my heart, you 
were. 

My lord the emperor, resolve me this : 

Was it well done of rash Virginius 

To slay his daughter with his own right hand, 

• liecause she was enforced,stain'd, and deflower'd? 
Sat. It was, Andronicus. 

Tit. Your reason, mighty lord? 40 

Sat. Because the girl should not survive her 
shame. 

And by her presence still renew his sorrows. 

Tit. A reason mighty, strong, and effei^lual ; 

A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant. 

For me, most wretched, to perform the like. 

Die, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee ; 

[Hills Twvinia. 

And, with thy shame, thy father's sorrow die I 
Sat. What hast thou done, unnatural and un- 
kind? 

Tit. Kiird her, for whom my tears have made 
me blind. 

I am as woful as Virginius was, 50 

And have a thousand times more cause than he 
To do this outrage : and it now is done. 

Sat. What, was she ravish'd? tell who did the 
deed. 

Tit. Wiirt please you eat? will't please your 
highness feed? 

Tam. Why hast thou slain thine only daughter 
thus ? 

Tit. Not I ; 'twas Chiron and Demetrius: 

They ravish’d her, and cut away her tongue ; 

And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong. 
^^t. Go fetch them hither to us presently. 

Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that 

pie ; ^ 

Whereof their mother daintily hath fed. 

Eating the flesh that she herself hath bred. 

'Tis true, 'tis true ; witness my knife's sharp point. 

, [Hills Tamara, 

^at. Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed deed ! 

^ ^ ^ [Kills Titus. 

Tuc. Can the son’s eye behold his father bleed ? 
There’s meed for meed, death for a deadly deed ! 

[Kills Saturninus. A great tumult. 
Tucius^ Marcus, and others go 74^ 
into the balcony. 

Marc. You sad-faced men, people and sons of 
Rome, 

By uproar sever’d, like a flight of fowl 
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Scatter’d by winds and high tempestuous gusts, 
O, let me teach you how to knit again 70 

This scatter’d com into one mutual sheaf. 

These broken limbs again into one body ; 

• Lest Rome herself be bane unto herself. 

And she whom mighty kingdoms court’sy to. 

Like a forlorn and desx>erate castaway. 

Do shameful execution on herself. 

• But if mjr frosty signs and chaps of age. 

Grave witnesses of true experience, 

Cannot induce you to attend my words, 

%\To JLucius\ Speak, Rome’s dear friend, as erst 
our ancestor, 80 

When with his solemn tongue he did discourse 
To love-sick Dido's sad attending car 
The story of that baleful burning night 
When subtle Greeks surprised King Priam’s Troy, 

• Tell us what Sinon hath bewitch’d our ears. 

Or who hath brought the fatal engine in 

That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound. 
My heart is not compadt of flint nor steel ; 

Nor can I utter all our bitter grief, 

But floods of tears will drown my oratory, 90 
And break my utterance, even in the time 
When it should move you to attend me most. 
Lending your kind commiseration. 

Here is a captain, let him tell the tale ; 

Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him s;peak. 

L. 74 C, Then, noble auditory, be it known to you. 
That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our emperor’s brother : 
And they it were that ravished our sister : 99 

• For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded ; 

• Our father’s tears despised, and basely cozen’d 
Of that true hand that fought Rome’s quarrel out, 
And sent her enemies unto the grave* 

Lastly, myself unkindly banished. 

The gates shut on me, and turn’d weeping out, 
To beg relief among Rome’s enemies ; 

Who drown’d their enmity in my true tears. 

And oped their arms to embrace me as a friend. 

I am the turned forth, be it known to you. 

That have preserved her welfare in my blood ; no 
And from her bosom took the enemy’s point. 
Sheathing the steel in my adventurous body. 

• Alas, you know I am no vaunter, I ; 

My scars can witness, dumb although they are. 
That my report is just and full of truth. 

But, soft ! methinks I do digress too much. 
Citing my worthless praise : O, pardon me ; 

For when no friends are by, men praise themselves. 
Mar-c. Now is my turn to speak. Behold this 
child : 

to the Child, tti the afins oj ati 
A ttefidaiti. 

Of this was Tamora delivered; 120 

The issue of an irreligious Moor, 

Chief architedl Mid plotter of these woes: 

The villain is alive in Titus’ house, 
t And as he is, to witness this is true. 

Now judge what cause had Titus to revenge 
These wrongs, unspesdcable, pa.st patience. 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what say you, 
Romans ? 

Have we done aught amiss,— show us wherein. 
And, from the place where you behold us now. 
The poor remainder of Andronici 13X 

Will, hand in hand, all headlong cast us down. 


73 bane. Destructive. 
77 chaps. Cracks. 

80 ancestor, i.e. Aeneas 



Aeneas. Engraving from a Sicilian vase 

85 Sinon. Whose fal.se information induced the Trojans 
to admit the wooden horse into 'IVoy. 

100 fell faults. Ravage crimes 

101 cozen'd. Cheated, 

113 vaunter. Bragf;er. 
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134 wutital iloiture. \ v Nimultancdus end 
149 ^ti'c me mm i.e me 



'I’he goddess Roma Nineteenth century enj^ravin^ from 
the Arch of C’onstantinc 

182 doom. Sentence. 


And on the ragged stones beat forth our brains, 
•And make a mutual closure of our house. 

Speak, Romans, speak; and if you say we shall, 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 

Come, come, thou reverend man of 
Rome, 

And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor; for well I know 
The common voice do cry it shall he so. 140 

All. Lucius, all hail, Rome’s royal emperor ! 
Marc. Go, go into old Titus’ sorrowful house, 

[To Attendants. 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 

To be adjudged some direful slaughtering death, 
As punishment for his most wicked life. 

\^E Aren ft t A ttendants. 

Lucuis, Marcus, and the others descend. 

A ll. imeius, all hail, Rome’s gracious governor ! 
Tuc. I'hanks, gentle Romans : may I govern so. 
To heal Rome’s harms, and wipe away her woe ! 
• But, gentle people, give me aim awhile. 

For nature puts me to a heavy task: 150 

Stand all aloof : but, uncle, draw you near. 

To shed obsequious tears upon this trunk. 

O, take this warm kiss on thy pale cold lips, 

f Kissi T i Ins. 

These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain’d face, 
The last true duties of thy noble son ! 

Marc. Tear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 

O, were the sum of these that I should pay 
Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them ! 
Tuc. Come hither, boy ; come, come, and learn 
of us lf><3 

To melt in showers: thygrandsirc loved thee well ; 
Many a time he danced thee on his knee, 

Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 

Meet and agreeing with thine infancy : 

In that respedf, then, like a loving child. 

Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring. 
Because kind nature doth require it so : 

Friends should associate friends in grief and woe: 
Bid him farewell ; commit him to the grave ; 170 
Do him that kindness, and take leave of him. 

l^ouftg Tnc. O grandsire, grandsire ! even with 
all my heart 

Would 1 were dead, you did h’ve again ! 

(> Lord, 1 cannot .speak to him for weeping ; 

My tears will choke me, if I opc my mouth. 

E e-en ter AtteudsLuts; ivith Aaron. 

yEffi. You sad Andronici, have done with woes : 
Give sentence on this execrable wretch, 

That hath been breeder of these dire events. 

Tuc. Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish 
him: 179 

There let him stand, and rave, and cry for food: 
If any one relieves or pities him, 

• For the offence he dies. This is our doom : 

Some stay to .see him fasten’d in the earth. 

Aar. O, why should wrath be mute, and fury 
dumb ? 

I am no baby, I, that with base prayers 
I should repent the evils I have done : 

Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did 
Would I perform, if I might have my will: 
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If one good deed in all my life I did, 

I do repent it from my very soul. igo 

Some loving friends c<^nvcy the emperor 
hence, 

And give him burial in his father’s grave : 

My father and Lavinia shall forthw ith 
Be closed in our household’s monument. 

As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 

No funeral rite, nor man in mourning weeds 
No mournful bell shall ring her burial ; 

But throw her forth to beasts and birds of prey: 

Her life was beast-like, and devoid of pity ; 

And, being so, shall have like want of pity. 200 
See justice done on Aaron, that damn’d Moor, 

By whom our heavy haps had their beginning : 

Then, afterwards, to order well the state, Imperiiil tuneral nres ICn^iavni^ from Basil Kemietl’s 

That like events may ne’er it ruinate. S^Excunt. Homm Afntqutu' \oiitui, xjUk) 






Romeo and Juliet 

1594-5 


With Romeo and Juliet we come to the most ever-popular of the plays, along with 
Hamlet and Richard III, and it has been a never-ending source of inspiration for the 
sister arts of painting and music. In our time it has been the direct source of inspiration 
for a remarkable musical, West Side Story, which may be regarded as a modem version 
of the play in American idiom. 

It visibly belongs to the period of the later Sonnets, of which it has several echoes; 
no less than three sonnets are incorporated in the play, and there is a good deal of rhyme - 
one whole scene being in rhyme, as in Richard //, to which it is also close. Both are 
lyrical tragedies, with Shakespeare’s characteristic mixture of artificial " or, as Eliza- 
bethans would say, ‘conceited’ ~ language, along with simple. Indeed, he gives us a 
pointer to his use of ‘conceits’ : 

Conceit, more rich in matter than in words. 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament — 

i.e. the idea behind it is more important than the expression, it is not mere decoration. 
And that goes too for the verbal play, the punning, to which he was so much given. 

The plague of 1592 and 1593, that had such decisive effects on his career, is in the 
immediate background. Friar John and a brother friar were visiting the sick, when 

the searchers of the town. 

Suspecting that we both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign. 

Sealed up the doors, and would not let us forth. 

This was the regulation in plague-time. Juliet’s Nurse, a marvellous down-to-earth old 
crone, gives us a corroboration of date : 

On Eammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen . . . 
ris since the earthquake now eleven years. 



Introduction ROMEO AND JULIET 



The first meeting 
of Romeo and 
Juliet, Engraving 
from an iSth 
century painting 
hv William Millet 


This would be 31 July, and in the summer of 1583 there was an earthquake in Dorset 
which opened a large cavity in the vale of Blackmore, according to Camden. 

Love and Family Feud, Everyone knows that the stor>' is one of young love, ‘star- 
crossed’ by the deadly feud between the families of Montagu and Capulet: Romeo is a 
Montagu, Juliet is a Capulet. They are victims of the feud; so are Romeo’s friend, 
Mercutio, and Juliet’s cousin, Tybalt. Her mother, Lady Capulet, drives forward her 
revenge for her nephew against Romeo. The whole love-story is placed against the back- 
ground of feuding and duelling. Though a modem mind may find it adolescent, and 
some critics speak of it as ‘idiotic’, it was utterly true to the age. Marlowe was involved 
in several such affrays, and had recently been stabbed to death in a tavern -brawl ; Ben 
Jonson killed the quarrelsome actor, (Jabriel Spencer. Marlowe’s friend, the poet and 
musician Thomas Watson, came to Marlowe’s aid in his affray with William Bradley 
and killed him. 

Mercutio says of his friend Benvolio, ‘and there were two such, we should have none 
shortly, for one would kill the other. Thou ! why, thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath 
a hair more, or a hair less in his beard, than thou hast.’ Actually, Mercutio is describing 
himself, much quicker on the draw. He describes Tybalt, the leading Capulet swords- 
man; ‘he fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, and proportion, rests me 
his minim rest, one, two, and the third in your bosom; the ver> butcher of a silk button, 
a duellist, a duellist’. Tybalt kills Mercutio; then Romeo kills Tybalt : this is fatal to his 
love for Juliet, for the Capulets, egged on by Lady Capulet, are determined on revenge. 

One theatre-person who never involved himself in this kind of thing was the prudent 
dramatist. What suggested to his mind the placing of his next love-stor>' in the back- 
ground of fatal family-feuding.^ The suggestion came from close at hand. 

Southampton’s Friends. Down at I’itchfield Southampton was close friends with his 
Wiltshire neighbours, two young swordsmen, Sir Charles and Sir Henry Danvers. The 
Danvers family was engaged in a bitter feud with another county family, the Longs of 
Wraxall. Sir John Danvers the father was a quiet man, but his wife. Lady Danvers, 
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drove her sons on. John Aubrey, who knew them, describes her as ‘Italian’ he probably 
means in temperament; for he goes on, ‘a great politician [i.e. schemer], great wit and 
spirit, but revengeful'. 

On 4 October ispg the two Danvers brothers with their following broke into the 
house at Corshiim where the Long party were, and Henry Danvers - Southampton’s 
particular friend -- killed Henry Long, son and heir of his house. The brothers fled and 
took refuge in a lodge m Southampton’s park at Titchfield, where he fed them and 
enabled them to make their get-away across the Channel to Henri IV. When the sheriff 
was leading the hue-and-cry after them over Itchen Ferry, a couple of the Earl’s servants 
threatened to throw' him overboard: one of them was ‘Signor Klorio, an Italian.’ 

The two young swordsmen remained in the service of the fonner Henri of Navarre. 
'I'heir scheming mother procured their return, Aubrey tells us how. "^rhe father was ‘of a 
mild and peaceable nature [just like old Capulet in the play], and his sons’ sad accident 
brake his heart.’ "[’hereupon, his spirited w^idow’ ‘to obtain pardon for her sons married 
Sir E^dmund Carey, cousin-gemian to Queen Elizabeth.’ "This is correct: C’arey was the 
sixth son of the philoprogenitive Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon, and this marriage pro- 
vided for him, though ‘she kept him to hard meat.’ We see how these things come 
together when we know enough about them in detail to interpret them. 

The Play. Shakespeare found what he wanted to ignite his play ready to hand in the 
story of Romeo and Juliet, and the feuding of Montagus and Capulets. He read it up in 
Arthur Brooke’s poem, The Traf^ical History of Rorneus ami Juliet, and in the prose 
story in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. He adhered fairly closely to the poem, speeding it 
up and tele.scoping ev^ents; the play moves at tremendous speed, making all the more 
impact - we are swept ofl' our feet, as Romeo and Juliet were, by the inspired upthrust 
and onrush of the play, as if ctimposed at high pressure in one musical movement. 

Shakespeare’s chief addition is the character of Mercutio, Romeo’s devoted friend. 
Some people have thought to see Marlowe in the quarrelling, poetic Mercutio, given to 
fantasy and friendship. This is mere conjecture; hut there is nothing against it: we can 
never know. What is for it is that the love of women is not for Mercutio; he rallies Romeo 
on It and goes in for a gay combat of wits with him. And, ‘is not this better now' than 
groaning for love } Now art thou sociable; now art thou Romeo. Now art thou what thou 
art, by art as well as by nature.’ 

When Romeo goes off wenching, ‘stabbed with a white wench's black eye,’ Mercutio 
takes to his single ‘truckle-bed’. But he is given the most magical poetry in the play, the 
wonderful evocation of Queen Mab — which looks as if it had been left over from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. But these dreams 

. . . are the children of an idle brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 

Which is as thin of substance as the air, 

And more inconstant than the wind. 

Is ‘Mercutio’ intended to suggest ‘mercurial’? We remember Drayton’s tribute to 
Marlowe: ‘his raptures were all air and fire.’ 

It is Lady Capulet who drives forw^ard revenge upon Romeo for Tybalt’s death: she 
would send to one in Mantua to give him a dram that would make him soon join "Pybalt. 

The citation of Petrarch - the only one in Shakespeare — he would easily have got 
from the company of E lorio, of whom he would have seen a good deal in Southampton’s 
household at this time. Mercutio says of Romeo in love: ‘Now^ is he for the numbers 
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Petrarch flowed in. Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench - marry, she had a better 
love to be-rhynie her; Dido a dowdy, Cleopatra a gipsy, Helen and Hero hildings [sluts] 
and harlots. Thisbe a gre\ eye or ^o, but not to the purpose. Signor Romeo, hoti jour.' 
This passage has many reverberations: all of these ladies were celebrated one way or 
another, either by Marlowe or by Shakespeare. 

Juliet’s excited speech beginning. 

Gallop apace, you flery-footed steeds, 

’^I'owards F^hoebus’ lodging — 

echoes a speech from Marlowe’s Edtvard //, as I .^ady Capulet’s lament over Juliet, when 
she thinks her dead, is an echo from Kyd. No work of Shakespeare is without a reference 
to his profession : on the young Montagus entering masked for the party at the Capulets, 
we find Benvolio saying, 


John (rte/^ud urnJ 
A \ hi r oft ti\ 
Hinrifo and Juhet , 
Sen' 'I'heatre, 
Ltonlon, /c>j5 
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We’ll have no Cupid hoodwinked with a scarf, 

Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath . . . 

Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance. 

Personal. We note Shakespeare’s personal idiom in the phrase to ‘groan’ for love, which 
occurs contemporaneously in the Sonnets : 

Thy face hath not the power to make love groan. 

And we observe his increased familiarity with the train-de-zne of a great house : he would 
know Southampton’s house in Holbom, and Titchfield in the country. Here we have 
the serving-men preparing the Capulets’ banquet : 

Sampson: You are looked for and called for, asked for, and sought for, in the 
great chamber. 

That would be the great presence-chamber, upstairs, as at Hardwick or Hatfield. And 
Potpan replies : 


We cannot be here and there too. 

How authentic! how often one has heard that in the days when there were servants. 
Lady Capulet herself keeps the keys of the spice-cupboard, and 

7’hey call for dates and quinces in the pastry - 

i.e. the pastry-kitchen. 

Shakespeare reveals himself in his knowledge of cheveril, the first of several times he 
mentions it: the glover’s son knew the softest doeskin, of which gloves were made. 
Rather than marry Count Paris Juliet says : 

Or hide me nightly in a charnel-house, 

O’er-covered quite with dead men’s rattling bones 
With reeky shanks, and yellow, chapless skulls. 

In Shakespeare’s day there was such a charnel-house along the churchyard path to the 
parish church. The little page who accompanies Paris to the Capulets’ monument, 
treading the hollow churchyard path, says charmingly: 

I am almost afraid to stand alone 

Here in the churchyard; yet I will venture. 

Polk customs and beliefs appear; for example, in ‘did’st thou not fall out with a tailor 
for wearing his new doublet before Easter .>’ Again, in: 
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Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes. 

And in the belief that mandrakes — a forked earth-plant with two hairy roots — shriek 
when tom out of the earth and ‘living mortals, hearing them, run mad.’ Evidently, a 
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piece of sympathetic magic. 


Music. Romeo and Juliet is notable for much greater use of music and references to 
music, contemporary songs and ballads, than any play so far. Several occasions are made 
for music, of which indications remain in one or other of the quartos. When Juliet sees 
Romeo down from her window at dawn, after the night they had spent together, and 
questioning whether they would ever meet again, she speaks words that echo a haunting 
Elizabethan air, ‘Fortune, my foe*, and may have sung a verse of it to herself after he has 
gone. A whole scene is given to the musicians who had been engaged for her wedding- 
feast to Count Paris. Peter the Clown bids them play the famous tune ‘Heart's ease, 
Heart's ease*, while his own heart plays ‘My heart is full of woe*. In the end he sings 
the early Elizabethan song, ‘When griping grief the heart doth wound’, written by 
Richard Edwards, Master of the Children of the Chapel and producer of their plays. 

Why is there a marked increase of musical interest in this play ? 

We have noticed something of the immense amount Shakespeare learned from the 
prolonged association with Southampton, the introduction into a cultivated aristocratic 
circle with sophisticated taste in painting, etc. It is not to be supposed that he learned 
nothing from his exposure to the charms of the musical dark lady, daughter and wife of 
royal musicians, one of whose spells was the touch of her fingers upon the virginals. 

Perhaps we should also notice a marked increase of bawdy and suggestive talk. 

The Text is a fair one. An unauthorised quarto of so popular a pla> was put out in 
i597» ^ reported version, which was also cut, though it preserves some useful readings 
which do not appear in the authorised quarto of 1599, as ‘newly corrected, augmented, 
and amended*. The first quarto had some descriptive notes as to stage-business evidently 
from some actors; the second quarto also contains errors, but was printed from the 
author*s manuscript, whose stage-directions reveal him when he says at one point, 
‘Enter Will Kemp* for ‘Enter Peter.* Peter, the Clown's, is not a large part for a star; 
I dare say he doubled it with another part. The Folio text was based on a reprint in 
1609 of the 1599 quarto. Editors have had fun conflating and supplementing to arrive 
at a sufficiently satisfactory text. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


DRAMATIS 

Esc ALUS, prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kinsman to the 
prince. 

Montague, ) heads of two houses at variance 
Capulet, ) with each other. 

An old mad, cousin to Capulet. 

Romeo, son to Montague. 

Mercutio, kinsman to the prince, and friend 
to Romeo. 

Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend 
to Romeo. 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 

1 

Balthasar, servant to Romeo. 

Gmco^yJ “rvants to Capulet. 


PERSONiB. 

Peter, servant to Juliet’s nurse. 

Abraham, servant to Montague, 

An Apothecary. 

Three Musicians. 

Page to Paris ; another Page ; an Officer. 

Lady Montague, wife to Montague 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet 

i ULiET, dau^jhter to Capulet. 

Furse to Juliet 

Citizens of Verona ; several Men and Women, 
relations to both houses; Maskers, Guards, 
Watchmen, and Attendants. 

Chorus. 

Scene: V^^rona: Mantua. 


\A bullet beside a text line mduates an annotation w the 
opposite eolumn 


PROLOGUE. 

Two households, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 

• From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

Vi^cre civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-cross’d lovers take their life ; 
Whose misadventured piteous overthrows 

Do with their death bury their parents’ strife. 

• llie fearful passage of their death-mark’d love, 

And the continuance of their parents’ rage, lo 
Which, but their children’s end, nought could 



Set desij^n for the opening scene by Jean Hu^o for Jean 
Cocteau’s production, Pans, ig 24 

3 break. Break out into mutiny Violence 

9 passage. Course. 

Opposite . juUct on the balcony. Painting by \V Hathcrcll 
(1855-1928) 
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14 What here shall miss. i.e. shall be missing, totl. i e. 
performance. 

1 -2 tarry coah. Perform menial duties, i.e. put up with 
insult** 

4 draw Draw swords. 

7 moved. Amused. 

15 take the wall Pass on the inside ol. 

37 p(Ktr John C*heap dried fish tool Weapon 
44 nf. On 

hite my thumb An insulting gesture. 


remove, 

Is now the two hours’ traffic of our sta|re ; 

The which if you with patient ears attend, 

• What here snail miss, our toil shall strive to 

mend. 

ACT I. 

ScBNB I. Verona. A public place. 

Enter Sampson and Gregory, o/ the house of 
Capulety armed with sivords and Imcklers. 

• Sam. Gregjory, o’ my word, we’ll not carry 
coals. 

Gre. No, for then we should be colliers. 

• Sam. I mean^ an we be in choler, we ’ll draw. 
Gre. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out 

o’ the collar. 

• Sam. 1 strike quickly, bein^ moved. 

Gre. But thou art not quickly moved to strike. 
Sam. A dog of the house of Montag^ue 
moves me. lo 

Gre. Id move is to stir ; and to be valiant is 
to stand ; therefore, if thou art moved, thou 
runn’st away. 

Sam. A dog^ of that house shall move me to 

• stand : I will take the wall of any man or maid 
of Montague’ .s. 

Gre. That shows thee a weak slave : for the 
weakest goes to the wall. 

Sam. True ; and therefore women, being the 
weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the wall : there- 
fore I will push Montague’s men from the wall, 
and thrust his maids to the wall. 

Gre. The quarrel is between our masters and 
us their men. 

Sam. ’Tis all one, I will show myself a 
tyrant : when I have fought with the men, I 
will be cruel with the maids, and cut off their 
heads, 

Gre. The heads of the maids ? 99 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their 
maidenheads ; take it in what sense thou wilt. 

Gre. They must take it in sense that feel it. 
Sam. Me they shall feel while I am able 
to stand : and ’tis known I am a pretty piece 
of flesh. 

Gre. ’Tis well thou art not fish ; if thou hadst, 

• thou had.st been poor John. Draw thy tool; here 
comes two of the house of the Montagues. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out: quarrel, I 
will back thee. 40 

Gre. How ! turn thy back and run? 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Gre. N o, marry ; I fear thee ! 

• Sam. Let us take the law of our sides; let 
them begin. 

Gre. 1 will frown as 1 pass by, and let them 
take it as they list. 

• Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my 

thumb at them ; which is a disgrace to them, if 
they bear it. 50 

Enter Abraham and Balthasar. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam. {Aside to Gre.] Is the law of our side^ 
if I say ay? 
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Gre, No. 

Sam. No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, 
sir, but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Gr^e. Do you quarrel, sir? 

Quarrel, sir! no, sir. 6 o 

Sam, If you do, sir, I am for you : 1 serve as 
good a man as you. 

Abf^. No better. 

Snfn. Well, sir. 

Gr^e. Say ‘better:’ here comes one of my 
master’s kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, sir. 

Abt^. You lie. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men. Oregory, re- 

• member thy swashing blow. [ They Jight. 70 

Enter Benvoi.io. 

Ben. Part, fools ! 

Put up your swords ; you know not what you do. 

[Beats (fo'ivn their sivords. 

Enter Tybalt. 

• Tyb, What, art thou drawn among these 

heartless hinds? 

Turn thee, Benvolio, lof>k upon thy death. 

Ben. I do but keep the peace: put up th^' 
sword. 

Or manage it to part these men with me. 

Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of peace ! I 
hate the word, 

As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee: 

Have at thee, coward ! I They Ji^^ht. 

E?iter several of both houses^ 7vho Join the 
/ray; then etiter Citizens, 'ivith clubs. 

• Eirst at. Clubs, hills, and partisans ! strike ! 

beat them down ! 80 

Down with the Capulets! down with the Mon- 
tagues ! 

Enter CAi*ur.p:T in his gcrrvn, €ind T>ai>y 
Caim^let. 

Caf. What noise is this? Give me my long 
sword, ho ! 

Ta. Cap. A crutch, a crutch! why call you 
for a sword? 

Cap. My sword, I say! Old Montague is 
come, 

• And flourishes his blade in spite of rne. 

Monta<;ue rtW I.aijy Montague. 

Mon. Thou villain Capulet, — Hold me not, 
let me go. 

Ea. Mon. 'I'hou shalt not stir a foot to seek 
a foe. 


Act I Scene I ROMEO AND JULIET 
70 swashing. Slashing. 

73 heartless hinds. (Cowardly lot, 

30 hills. Pikes with curved blades, partisans. Pikes with 
doubled edged blades 



Costume design lor C’apulel by Jean Hugo foi Jean 
Cocteau’s production, Pans, ig 24 

85 in spite nf "^ro def\ 

89 neighbour-stamed. Stained with the blood ol neigh- 
bours 

94 nustemper'd i.e misused. 


Enter Prince, 7vit/i Attendants. 

Prin, Rebellious subje(5ls, enemies to peace, 

• Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel, — 

Will they not hear ? What, ho ! you men, you 

beasts, 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your veins. 
On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 

• Throw your mistemper’d weapons to the ground. 
And hear the sentence of your moved prince. 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montagiie, 

Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets, 
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100 hesermirtf! ornaments. Proper clothes. 

102 canker'd Rusty. 



Prince ‘If ever you disturb our streets a^^am, Your lives 
shall pay the forfeit of the peace’ Illustration by Ludo\ le 
Marchetti from an edition of Shakespeare, 18^2 


109 Free-fojvn i.e V illaiViinea, the ( ’apiilets’ residence 
111 set . nezv ahroarh Reopened. 

part and part Some on one side, stime on the other. 
127 draie. Orove 

1^2 /lurora Ot»ddess i»f dawn 
156 so 24 ndin^. Discreet inquiry 


And made Verona’s ancient citizens 

• Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, 100 
'I'o wield old partisans, in hands as old, 

• C'anker’d with peace, to part your canker’d hate : 
If ever you disturb our streets again, 

Vour lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

P'or this time, all the rest depart away: 

You, Capulct, shall go along with me : 

And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 

To know our further pleasure in this case, 

• 'To old PVee-town, our common judgement-place. 
Once more, on pain of death, all men depart, no 

\Ejcejnit all but Mouin^tte^ Endy Mon- 
taj^ue, and JSrnifolto, 

• Mon, Who set this ancient quarrel new 

abroach ? 

Speak, nephew, were you by when it began? 

Ben. Here were the servants of your adversary, 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approach : 

I drew to part them : in the instant came 
I'he fiery Pyhalt, with his sword prepared. 
Which, a.s he breathed defiance to my ears. 

He swung about his head and cut the winds. 

Who nothing hurt withal hiss’d him in scorn: 119 
While we were interchanging thrusts and blows, 

• Came more and more and fought on part and part. 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 

La. Mon, O, where is Romeo? saw you him 
to-day ? 

Right glad I am he w^as not at this fray- 

Ben, Madam, an hour before the worshipp’dsun 
Peer’d forth the golden window of the east, 

• A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 

Where, underneath the grove of sycamore 
J'hat westward rooteth from the city’s side. 

So early walking did I see your .son : 130 

Towards him I made, but he was ware of me 
And stole into the covert of the wood : 

I, measuring his affecHions by my own, 

That most are busied when they’re most alone. 
Pursued my humour not luirsuing his. 

And gladly shunn’d who gladly fled from me. 

Mon. Many a morning hath he there been 
seen. 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew. 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs ; 
But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 140 

Should in the furthest east begin to draw 

• 'The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed. 

Away from light steals borne niy heavy son. 

And private in his chamber pens hirn.self, 

Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out 
And makes hirn.self an artificial night: 

Black and portentous must this humour prove. 
Unless good coun.sel may the cause remove. 

Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cause? 
Mon, 1 neither know it nor can learn of him. 
Ben, Have you importuned him by any means? 

^ Mon. Both by myself and many other friends: 
But he, his own affedlions’ counsellor. 

Is to himself— I will not say how true — 

Ihit to hirn.self so secret and so close, 

• So far from sounding and discovery, 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Kre he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 

C^r dedicate his beauty to the sun. 

Could we but learn from whence his sorrows 
grow, 

We would as willingly give cure as know. 
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Enter Romeo. 


Ben, See, where he comes: so please you, 
step aside ; 

I '11 know his grievance, or be much denied. 

Mon, I would thou wert so happy by thy stay, 

• To hear true shrift. Come, madam, Jet’s away. 

[Exeunt Montague atid Eady. 
Ben. Good morrow, cousin. 

Rom. Is the day so young? 

Ben, But new struck nine. 

Rom, Ay me ! sad hours seem long. 

Was that my father that went hence so fast? 

Ben, It was. What sadness lengthens Romeo’s 
hours ? 

Rom, Not having that, which, having, makes 
them short. 1 70 

Ben. In love? 

Rom, Out — 

Ben, Of love? 

Rom, Out of her favour, where I am in love. 
Ben. Alas, that love, so gentle in his view. 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof ! 

Rom. Alas, that love, whose view is muffled 
still. 

Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will I 
Where shall we dine ? O me ! What fray was 
here ? 

Yet tell me not, for T have heard it all. 180 

Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love. 
Why, then, O brawling love ! O loving hate ! 

O any thing, of nothing first create ! 

O heavy lightness! serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick 
health ! 

Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is I 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 

Dost thou not laugh? 

Ben. No, coz, T rather weep. 1S9 

Ro7n. Good heart, at what? 

Ben. At thy good heart’s oppression. 

Rom. Why, such is love’s transgression. 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast, 
•Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine : this love that thovi hast 
shown 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Dove is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes ; 
Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers’ tears : 
What is it else? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall and a preserving sweet. 200 

Farewell, my coz. 

Ben. Soft ! I will go along ; 


An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Rom, Tut, I have lost myself ; 1 am not here ; 
This is not Romeo, he’s some other where. 

Ben, Tell me in sadness, who is that you love. 
Rom. What, shall 1 groan and tell thee? 

Ben. Groan ! why, no ; 

But sadly tell me who. 1 1 • -u 

Rom, Bid a sick man in 5;adness make nis will : 
Ah, word ill urged to one that is so ill ! 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 210 

Ben, I aim'd so near, when I supposed you 

loved. ^ . A j 1. > 

Rom, A right good mark-man ! And she s 

fair I love. 



Mathesoo I .ang, Kn^lish Kthvardian actoi, as Romeo, 
Lvcfum 'rheatre, I.undon, j 

165 shnjt C ontession 

193 pyi'st Oppressed 
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215 Dian. Diana, goddess of chastity. Wit. Inclination. 


216 proof. Armour 



Romeo: *. . she*lJ not be hit with Cupid’s arrow*. 

Painting ‘The C'ombat of l^ove and Chastity’ from 
Florentine School, 15th century 


244 pay that doctrine, i.e. convince you that vou can 
forget 


Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is soonest hit. 
Ram. Well, in that hit you miss : she’ll not be 
hit 

• With Cupid’s arrow; she hath Dian’s wit ; 

• And, in strong proof of chastity well arm’d. 

From love’s weak childish bow she lives unhaxm’d. 
She will not stay the siege of loving terms. 

Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes. 

Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold: 220 

O, she is rich in beauty, only poor, 

That when she dies with beauty dies her store. ^ 
Ben. Then she hath sworn that she will still 
live chaste? 

Rom. She hath, and in that sparing makes 
huge waste. 

For beauty starved with her severity 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 

She is too fair, too wise, wisely too fair. 

To merit bli.ss by making me despair: 

She hath forsworn to love, and in that vow 
Do I live dead that live to tell it now. 230 

Ben. Be ruled by me, forget to think of her. 
Rom. O, teach me how 1 should forget to 
think. 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes; 
Examine other beauties. 

Rom. '*Tis the way 

To call hers exquisite, in question more: 

These happy masks that kiss fair ladies’ brows 
Being black put us in mind they hide the fair ; 

He that is strucken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost: 

Show me a mistress that is passing fair, 240 

What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Where I may read who pass’d that passing fair? 
Farewell : thou canst not teach me to forget. 

• Ben, I ’ll pay that dodlrine, or else die in debt. 

[^Ejceunt. 


Scene II. A street. 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant. 

Cap. But Montague is bound as well as I, 

In penalty alike; and ’tis not hard, I think. 

For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both ; 
And pity ’tis you lived at odds so long. 

But now, my lord, what say you to my suit? 

Cap. But saying o’er what I have said before : 
My child is yet a stranger in the world; 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more summers wither in their pride, 10 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 

Par. Younger than she are happy mothers 
made. 

Cap. And too soon marr’d are those so early 
made. 

The earth hath swallow’d all my hop>es but she. 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth : 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart. 

My will to her consent is but a part ; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice. 

This night I hold an old accustom’d feast, 20 
Whereto I have invited many a guest. 

Such as I love ; and you, among the store. 

One more, most welcome, makes my number 
more. 

At my poor house look to behold this night 
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Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven 
light : 

Such comfort as do lusty young men feel 
When well-apparel rd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads^ even such delight 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night 

• Inherit at my house ; hear all, all see, 30 

And like her most whose merit most shall be : 
tWhich on more view, of many mine being one 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 
Come, go with me. \ To a. pap€r,\ 

Go, sirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona ; find those persons out 
Whose names are written there, and to them say. 
My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. 

\^EjC€2€nt Capulet and Paris, 
Serv. Find them out whose names are written 
here ! It is written, that the shoemaker should 
meddle with his yard, and the tailor with his last, 
the fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his 
nets ; but I am sent to find those persons whose 
names are here writ, and can never find what 
names the writing person hath here writ. I 

• must to the learned. — In good time. 

Enter Benvolio and Romeo. 

Ben. Tut, man, one fire bums out another’s 
burning, 

One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish; 

• 7 ’urn giddy, and be holp by backward Uirning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another’s fan- 
gui.sh : 

Take thou some new infedlion to thy eye, 50 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 

Rom, Your plaintain-leaf is excellent for that. 
Ben, For what, I pray thee? 

Rom, For your broken shin. 

Ben, Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a mad- 
man is ; 

Shut up in pri.son, kept without my food, 

• WhippM and tormented and — God-den, good 

fellow. 

Serv. God gi’ god-den. I pray, sir, can you 
read ? 

Rotn. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 60 
Serv. Perhaps you have learned it without 
book : but, I pray, can you read any thing you 
see? 

Rom, Ay, if I know the letters and the lan- 
guage. 

Serv. Ye say hones tW : rest you merry ! 
Rom. Stay, fellow ; I can read. [Reads. 

*Sigiiior Martino and his wife and daughters ; 
i County An selme and his beauteous sistei^ ; the 
lady widow of Vitruvio : Signior Placentio and 
his lovely nieces ; Mercutio and his brother V alen- 
tine ; mine unde Capulet, his wife, and daugh- 
ters; my fair niece Rosaline ; Livia; Signior Va- 
lentioand his cou.sin Tybalt ; Lucioand the lively 
Helena.’ 

A fair assembly : whither should they come? 
Serrf. Up. 

Rom. Whither? 

Serv^ To supper ; to our house. 

Rom. Whose house? 

Serv* My master’s. 80 

Rom, Indeed, I should have ask’d you that 
before. 


30 Inherit Enjoy 

45 In good time j e. ‘you have arrived at a ^ood moment*. 
48 hoip. Helped. 





Costume design tor Romeo by Randolf Schwabe, 
I. yric Theatre, Lt>ndon, 1919 

57 Crod-den. Good evening. 

68 County. 1 e the C'ount of. 
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90 una t leant cd, L Wip re | u d i ced . 

104 •if tint Scarcely 
13 teen, (irfct. 

IS hammas-tidc Aii^^ust i st <Kid A few 

21-23 On L ammas . . years. See introduction. 

26 laid dufi i.e. nip>ple a hitter taste, tr 

wean the child 



Costume design for l.ad> Capulet by Jean llu^o for 
Jean Cocteau’s production, Pans, 1924 


Now I ^11 tell yon without asking: xny 
mnster is the great rich Capulet ; and if you be 
not of the house of Montagues, I pray, come and 
crush a cup of wine. Rest you merry ! 

Bert. At this same ancient feast of Capulet’s 
Sups the fair Rosaline whom thou so lovest. 

With all the admired beauties of Verona: 

• Go thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 90 

Compare her face with some that I shall show. 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
offt. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then tiurn tears to 
fires ; 

And these, who often drowned could never die. 
Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars ! 

One fairer than my love ! the all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun. 

Tut, you saw her fair, none else being by. 
Herself poised with herself in either eye : loo 

Rut in that crystal scales let there be weigh’d 
Your lady’s love against some other maid 
That I will show you shining at this feast, 

• And she shall scant show well that now shows 
best. 

Rom. I’ll go along, no such sight to be shown. 
But to rejoice in splendour of mine own. 

[JEjceunt, 

Scene III. A ^‘oom in Cn^^lefs hot4se. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

La. Cap. Nurse, where’s my daughter? call 
her forth to me. 

Nurse. Now, by my maidenhead, at twelve 
year old, 

I bade her come. What, lamb ! what, lady-bird ! 
God forbid ! Where’s this girl ? What, Juliet ! 

Enter 

ynl. How now ! who calls? 

Nurse. Your mother. 

Madam, I am here. 

What is your will ? 

La. Cap. This is the matter: — Nurse, give 
leave awhile. 

We must talk in secret : — nurse, come back again ; 

I have remember'd me, thou’s hear our counsel. 
Thou know’ St my daughter’s of a pretty age. to 
Nurse, Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 
La, Cap, She’s not fourteen. 

N urse. I ’ll lay fourteen of my teeth,— 

• And yet, to my teen be it spK>ken, I have but 

four, — 

She is not fourteen. How long is it now 

• To Lammas-tide? 

La. Cap. A fortnight and odd days. 

Nurse. Rven or odd, of all days in the year. 
Come Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen. 
Susan and she — God rest all Christian souls ! — 
Were of an age : well, Susan is with God ; 

She was too good for me : but, as I said, 20 

• On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen ; 
That shall she, marry; I remember it well. 

’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years ; 

And she was wean’d, — I never shall forget it,-^ 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day ; 

had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

under the dove-house wall ; 

My lord and you were then at Mantua : — 
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• Nay, 1 do bear a brain: — but, as I said, 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 30 

• Of my dug and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

• 'I'o see it tetchy and fall out with the dug ! 

• * Shake^ quoth the dove-house : ’twas no need, 1 

trow, 

To bid me trudge: 

And since that time it is eleven years ; 

• tor then she could stand alone ; nay, by the rood. 
She could have run and waddled all about ; 

• For even the day before, she broke her brow : 
And then my husband — (k)d be with his soul I 

A’ was a merry man — took up the child : 40 

‘ Yea,’ quoth he, ‘dost thou fall upon thy face? 
'rhou wilt fall backward when thou hast more wit ; 

• Wilt thou not, Julc?’ and, by my holidame. 

The pretty wretch left crying and said ‘ Ay.* 

Fo see, now, how a jest shall come about ! 

I warrant, an I should live a thousand years. 

I never should forget it: ‘Wilt thou not, Jule?* 
quoth he ; 

• And, pretty fool, it stinted and said ‘ Ay.* 

Cap. Enough of this; 1 pray thee, hold 
thy peace. 

Nurse. Yes, madam: yet I cannot choose but 
laugh, 50 

"I'o think it should leave crying and say ‘Ay.* 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 

• A bump as big as a young cockerel's stone; 

• A parlous knock ; and it cried bitterly : 

‘ Yea,’ quoth my husband, ‘ fall’st upon thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward when thou contest to age ; 
Wilt thou not, Jule?’ it stinted and said ‘Ay.* 
yiil. And stint thou too, 1 pray thee, nurse, 
say 1. 

Nurse. Peace, I liave done. God inark thee 
to his grace ! 

Thou wast the prettiest babe tliat e’er I nursed : 
An I might live to see thee married once, 6i 
1 have my wish. 

La. Cap. Marry, that ‘marry* is the very 
theme 

I came to talk of. 'rell me, daughter Juliet, 

How stands your disposition to be married? 
yui. It is an honour that 1 dream not of. 
Nurse. An honour ! were not 1 thine only 
nurse, 

I would say thou hadst suck’d wisdom from thy 
teat. 

La. Cap. Well, think of marriage now ; younger 
than you, 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 70 

Are made already mothers ; by my count, 

• I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then in brief; 
The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

Nurse. A man, young lady ! lady, such a man 

• As all the world —why, he’s a man of wax. 

I^a. Cap. Verona’s summer hath not such a 
flower. 

Nurse. Nay, lie’s a flower; in faith, a very 
flower. 

La. Cap. What .say you? can you love the 
gentleman ? 

This night you .shall behold him at our fea.st ; 80 

Read o^r the volume of young Paris’ face 
And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen ; 

• Examine every married lineament 
And see how one another lends content. 


29 / do hear a brain. I have a good niemor> 

31 feh 1 asted. 

32 tetchy. Fretful 

33 ‘Shake' quoth the do7'e-/iou\e i.e the earthquake 
caused the dove houst* to shake tunc. .Am certain 

36 rood C ' ross 

38 hioke hei huttv Chit her lorehead 
43 holidame \lild oath, by Our Lady 



Fdith l-A’^ans as the Nuts<‘, Stratford -upfJii-A\ on. 1 (;(> 1 
48 stinted Stopped 

53 stone Testicle 

54 ballons Serious 

72 tnuih upon these years', i.e. when 1 was aV^out this age 
76 man of 7vax. i.e. a very model ot a man 
83 married Harmonious lineament . Feature 
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87 unbound Unmarried. 

98 endari Shoot as a dart. 

102 cursed. Cursed for her absence. 



Costume desij^n for Mercutio by Randolf Schwabc» 
Lyric '’Fheatre, London, igig 

3 'Fhe date ts out It i.s no lonRer in fashion. 

4-8 We'U . . . entrance. See introduction 

8 croiv-kecper Scarecrow 

10 measure Oamc 

12 hemy. Sad. 

28 Puck loz^e for prtcktn^ i.e. diminish lust by satis- 
fviiiK 

29 case. Mask, msafte. F’acc 


And what obscured in this fair volume lies 
Find written in the margent of his eyes. 

• This precious book of love, this unbound lover. 
To beautify him, only lacks a cover: 

The hsh lives in the sea, and ’tis much pride 
For fair without the fair within to hide : 90 

That book in many's eyes doth share the glory. 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ; 

So shall you share all that he doth possess, 

By having him, making yourself no less. 

Nurse. No less! nay, bigger; women grow 
by men. 

La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris* 
love ? 

yuL I '11 look to like, if looking; liking move : 

• But no more deep will 1 endart mine eye 

Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 

Knter a Servant. 

SeKV. Madam, the guests are come, supper 
served up, you called, my young lady asked for, 

• the nurse cursed in the pantry, and everything in 
e.vtremity. I must hence to wait ; I beseech you, 
follow straight. 

La. Cap. We follow thee. \_Exit Servant 
Juliet, the county stays. 

Nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy 
days. lEjteunt. 

ScKNK IV. A street. 

Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benvoi-io, 'with Jizfe 
or six JSIaskers, Torch-bearers, anci others. 

Rom. What, shall this speech bespoke forour 
excuse ? 

Or shall we on without apology? 

• Ben. The date is out of such prolixity: 

• We’ll have no Cupid hoodwink'd with a scarf. 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 

• Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; 

Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance : 
lint let them measure us by what they will : 

• We *11 measure them a measure, and be gone. 10 

Rom. Give me a torch: I am not for this 
ambling ; 

• Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 

Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you 
dance. 

Rom. Not I, believe me: you have dancing 
shoes 

With nimble soles : I have a soul of lead 
So stakes me to the ground I cannot move. 

Aler. You are a lover; borrow Cupid’s wings. 
And soar with them above a common bound. 

Rom. I am too sore enpierced with his shaft 
To soar with his light feathers, and so bound, 20 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe : 

Under love’s heavy burden do 1 sink. 

Mer. And, to sink in it, should you burden 
love ; 

Too great oppression for a tender thing. 

Rom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough. 
Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like thorn. 
Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with 
love ; 

• Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down. 

• Give me a case to put my visage in : 

A visor for a visor ! what care 1 30 
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• What curious eye doth quote deformities? 

• Here are the beetle brows shall blush for me. 

Ben. Come^ knock and enter ; and no sooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

Rem. A torch for me: let wantons light of 
heart 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels, 

• For I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase ; 

• I ’ll be a candle-holder, and look on. 

The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done. 

• Mer. Tut, dun's the mouse, the constable’s 

own word : 40 

• If thou art dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire 

• Of this sir-reverence love, wherein thou stick’st 

• Up to the cars. Come, we burn daylight, ho ! 

Rom. Nay, that’s not so. 

Mer. I mean, sir, in delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgement sits 
Five times in that ere once in our five wits. 

Rom. And we mean well in going to this mask ; 
But 'tis no wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one ask ? 

Rom. I dream’d a dream to-night. 

Mer. And so did I. 50 

Rom, Well, what was yours? 

Mer. That dreamers often lie. 

Rom. In bed asleep, while they do dream 
things true. 

• Mer. O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been 

with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

•Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ; 

• Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs, 

The cover of tne wings of grasshoppers, 60 

The traces of the smallest spider’s web, 

The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams, 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lash of film, 

Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut 
Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub. 

Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 70 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of 
love ; 

O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’s! es 
straight. 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees, 
O’er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted 
are : 

Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 

•And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, 80 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometime .she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreira throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscadocs, Spanish blades. 

Of healths five-fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes. 
And l^ing thus frighted swears a prayer or two 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 


31 quote. Notice. 

32 Here 1 e. here on the mask. 

37 / am proverb' d . . . grandsire. I am provided with an 
old proverb. 

38 candle-holdet i.e .spectator. 



Johnston h'orhes Robertson as Romeo, l.vceiiin 'rheatre, 
lyondtin, 

40 dun's lie as quiet as 

41 dun . mire. Alluding tc> a game where a ‘iJiin’, a 
large log, was pulled out ot a marsh 

42 sir-reverencv. Irreverent 

43 daylight 1 e waste our eiri>rl 
53 Quern Adah Fairy Queen. 

57 atomies .Small creatures. 

59 spinners. Spiders 

79 tithe-pig A pig paid as a titlie to a parson by a 
parishioner. 

84 ambuscadocs Ambushes. 

85 healths i.e. drinks 
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ROMFX) AND JULIET Act 1 Scene V 
90 bake\ the e/f-tocki Mats the tangled hairs. 
92 haf;. Nightmare 

97-100 atr the . . the wind. See introduction 
109 expire. HririK to an end 



Set desij^n tor a room in Capulet’s house by Jean Huro 
rf>r Jean C'octeau’s produi lion, Pans, 

2 treneher Wooden plate, 

7 finnl^stiioh Stoi>ls made by a joiner 

8 cnurt-tupboard Sideboard plute C.'utlery 

9 marchpane. iVlarzipan, 

19 bant Dance 


That plats the manes of horses in the nighty 

• And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 90 
Which once untangled much misfortune bodes : 

• This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs. 
That presses them and learns them first to bear. 
Making them women of good carriage : 

This is she — 

Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace ! 
Thou talk^st of nothing. 

Mer. True, I talk of dreams, 

• Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 

Which is as thin of substance as the air 

And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 10 1 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 

Bert, This wind, you talk of, blows us from 
ourselves ; 

Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Rom. I fear, too early : for my mind misgives 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

• With this night’s revels and expire the term 

Of a despised life closed in my breast no 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 

But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 
Dire( 5 l my sail ! On, lusty gentlemen. 

Ben, Strike, drum. \^Ejcetint. 

ScENK V. A hall in Captdrlet's house. 

Musicians waiting. Enter Servingmen, with 
napkins. 

First Serif. Where’s Potpan, that he helps 

• not to take away? He shift a trencher? he scrape 
a trencher ! 

Serif. When good manners shall lie all in 
one or two men’s hands and they unwashed too, 
’tis a foul thing. 

• First Serif. Away with the joint-stools, re- 
amove the court-cupboard, look to the plate. Good 

• thou, save me a piece of marchpane ; and, as thou 

lovest me, let the porter let in Susan Grindstone 
and Nell. Antony, and Potpan! 11 

Sec. Sen/. Ay, boy, ready. 

First Sen/. You are looked for and called for, 
asked for and sought for, in the great chamber. 

Sec. Sen/. We cannot be here and there too. 
Cheerly, bovs; be brisk awhile, and the longer 
liver take all. 

Enter Capulet, with Juliet and others 0/ his 
house y meeting the Guests and Maskers. 

Cap. Welcome, gentlemen 1 ladies that have 
their toes 

• Unplagued with corns will have a bout with you. 

Ah ha, my mistresses ! which of you all ao 

Will now deny to dance? she that makes dainty. 
She, I ’ll swear, hath corns ; am I come near ye 

now? 

Welcome, gentlemen ! 1 have seen the day 
That I have worn a visor and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear. 

Such as would please : ’tis gone, ’tis gone, ’tis 
gone : 

You are welcome, gentlemen ! Come, musicians, 
play. 
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• A hall, a hall ! give room ! and foot it» girls. 

VMusic plays ^ and they dance. 
More light, you knaves; and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too h<u. 
Ah, sirrah, this unlook’d-for sport comes well. 31 
Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet ; 

For you and 1 arc past our dancing days : 

How long is't now since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask? 

Sec. Cap. By ’r lady, thirty years. 

Cap. What, man ! ’tis not so mucli, 'tis nut so 
much ; 

since the nuptial of l^ucentio, 

• C't>me pentecost as quickly as it will, 

iSomc five and twenty years ; and then we mask'd. 
See. Cap. 'Tis more, 'tis more ; his son is elder, 
sir ; 40 

His son is thirty. 

Cap. Will you tell me that? 

His son was but a ward two years ago. 

Kom. a Se7^d.nj^nian\ What lady is that, 

which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight? 

Serzf. I know not, sir. 

Kojji. O, she doth teach tlie torches to burn 
bright ! 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 

• T..ike a rich jewel in an Ethiope's ear ; 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 

So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 50 
As yonder lady o'er her fellow’s shows. 

The measure done, 1 ’ll watch her place of stand. 
And, touching hers, make blessed my rude hand. 
Hid my heart love till now? forswear it, sight ! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 

Ty/}, This, by his voice, should be a Montague 
Fetch me my rapier, boy. What dares the slave 

• Come hither, cover’d with an antic face, 

• To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ? 

Now, by the stock and honour of iny kin, 60 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

Cap. Why, how now, kinsman ! wherefore 
storm you so? 

'Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe, 

A villain that is hither come in spite. 

To scorn at our soleiimity this night. 

Cap. Young Romeo is it? 

'ryb. ’Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

Cap. Content thee, gentle co/., Jet him alone ; 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 

And, to say truth, Verona brags of him 
'I'o be a virtuous and well govern’d youth: ytj 

I would not for the wealth of all the town 
Here in my house do him disparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take nc) note of him : 

It is my will, the which if thou re.spect. 

Show a fair presence and put off these frowns. 

An ill-bc.seeming semblance for a feast. 

Tyb. It fits, when such a villain is a guest: 

I ’ll not endure him. 

Cap. He shall be endured; 

What, goodinan boy ! I say, he shall; go to ; 

Am I the master here, or you? go to. 80 

You’ll not endure him! God shall mend my 
soul ! 

You’ll make a mutiny among my guests ! 

#You will set cock-a-hoop! you 11 be the man! 

Tyb. Why, uncle, ’tis a shame. 

Cap^ Goto, goto; 


28 A hall Clear a wav 



'rill ball sieiii* Design bv Ilawi-s C'ra\fii l<ir the pr»>- 
ihictUHi at the kvieiim 'fhearfi', koiuioTi, iH(>5 


38 pcntiUitst Whilsijnf lilt 
48 KthiDpv Hlai k Air Kan 

58 ituiu jan' ConiK nirisk 

59 //tvr Sneer Mtlvmmty I )ij 4 nitv 

83 < oi h-a-hnop Caiisi* trouble h<' tiu fnt/n Play the 

bi^ man 
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ROMEO AND JULIET Act I Scene V 
86 trick. Behaviour, scathe. Damage, what. What I say. 
88 pTtncox. Insolent youth. 



The C'apulet ball Drawing by Anthony Walker (lyzh-- 
1705) 

102 palmers. Pilgrims. 

119 chinks. 0)1 ns 
128 fay Faith. 


You are a saucy boy: is’t so, indeed? 

• This trick may chance to scathe you, I know 

what : 

You must contrary me ! marry, 'tis time. 

• Well said, my hearts ! You are a princox ; go : 
He quiet, or — More light, more light ! For shame ! 
I’ll make you quiet. What, cheerly, niy hearts! 

Tyb. Patience perforce with wilful choler 
meeting 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
T will withdraw: but this intrusion shall 
Now seeming sweet convert to bitter gall. 

Kom. \I'o yziliet^ If I profane with my un- 
worthiest hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this : 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
yuL ( iood pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too 
much. 

Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 100 
F'or saints have hands that pilgrims’ hand.s do 
touch, 

• And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss. 

RofUn Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
yul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in 

prayer. 

Rotn. O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands 
do : 

They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn todesfiair. 
yuL Saints do not move, though grant for 
prayers’ sake. 

Rom. Then move not, while my prayer’s effc( 51 : 
I take. 

Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purged. 
yul. Then have my lips the sin that they have 
took. 110 

Rom. Sin from rny lips? O trespass sweetly 
urged ! 

Give me my sin again. 

ynl. You kiss by the book. 

Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word 
with you. 

Rom. What is her mother? 

Nurse. Marry, bachelor, 

Fler mother is the lady of the house. 

And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous : 

T nursed her daughter, that you talk’d witiial ; 

I tell you, he that can lay hold of her 

• Shall have the chinks. 

Rom. Is she a Capulet? 

0 dear account! my life is my foe’s debt. 120 
Bezt. Away, be gone ; the sport is at the best. 
Rom. Ay, so I fear ; the more is my unrest. 
Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 

We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. 

Is it e’en so? why, then, I thank you all ; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night. 

More torches here ! Come on then, let’s to bed. 

• Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late: 

I ’ll to my rest. 

{Exeunt all but yuliet and Nurse, 
yul. Come hither, nurse. What is yond gen- 
tleman? 130 

Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
yuL What’s he that now is going out of door? 
Nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Petrucio. 
yul. What’s he that follows there, that would 
not dance ? 

Nurse. I know not. 
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yu/. Go, ask his name: if he be married, 

My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a Montague ; 
The only son of your great enemy. 

^ yul. My only love sprung from my only hate ! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! 141 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 

Nurse. What this? what’s this? 
yul. A rhyme 1 learn’d even now 

Of one I danced withal. [Oue calls 7 vi//i/n* Juliet/ 
^ Nurse. Anon, anon ! 

Come^ let's away; the strangers all are gone. 

iEjceuut, 

ACT TI. 

PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Char. Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie, 
And young afFe< 5 lion gapes to be his heir ; 

That fair for which love groan’d for and would 
die. 

With tender Juliet match’d, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is beloved and loves again. 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks, 

But to his foe supposed he must complain. 

And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful 
hooks : 

Being held a foe, he may not have access 

To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 
And she as much in love, her means much less 1 1 
To meet her new-beloved any where : 

But passion lends them power, time means, to 
meet. 

Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. [Ejcit. 

Scene I. A lane by the ivall 0/ Captdet^s 
orchard. 

Enter Romeo. 



Rotn. Can I go forward when my heart is 
here ? 

• Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 

\^He climbs the Tvall^ and leaps doTvn Tvithin it. 

Enter Benvolio and Mercutio. 

Ben, Romeo ! my cousin Romeo ! 

Mer. He is wise ; 

And, on my life, hath stoFn him home to bed. 
Ben, He ran this way, and leap’d this orchard 
wall : 

• Call, good Mercutio. 

Mer, Nay, I '11 conjure too. 

• Romeo ! humours ! madman ! passion ! lover ! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh : 

Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 

Cry but ‘Ay me!’ pronounce but ‘love’ and 
‘ dove 10 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 

• One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 
Voung Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 

• When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid ! 

He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not ; 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. 

J conjure thee by Rosaline's bright eyes. 

By her high forehead and her scarlet lip. 

By her fine foot, straight leg and quivering thigh 


Costume design for Juliet by Kandolf Schwabe, l^ync 
'I'hcatre, London, igic> 

2 earth. Body find. Reveal, centre. Heart 

6 conjure. Summon spirits, 

7 humours. Whims. 

12 purblind. Blindfolded , strictly speaking, partly blind, 
even (originally) completely blind. 

14 Cophetua maid From an Elizabethan ballad, a 
favourite with Shakespeare. 
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ROMKC) ANJ:> Jl’IJlCT Act 11 Scene II 


20 (iente^ncs. Doiiuniis 

24 itnAe A'la^fic circlt*, circle of Je^s (jiiin), 

38 fyaperin PopennKhe, iti Flanders, whcMice this 
N'ariet\ oi peai (\Mth bawdy innuendo). 

39 trnckle-bv<! Small bed. pushed under a larger. 



C'oslume desiRn for Homeo (C'hnstopluT Hassall) by 
Motley, Oxtonl Ibiiversity Driimatu Socielx pro- 
duction, 1^33 

8 ’I'csiai \brKinal. ureen Anaern 


• And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, 30 
'I'hat in thy likeness them appear to us ! 

Ben. An if he iiear tliee, thou wilt miger him. 
Mcr. This cannot anger him; 'twould auger 
him 

m'J'o raise a spirit in his mistress' circle 
Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 
'Fill she liad laid it and conjured it down; 

'I’hat were some spite : my invocation 
Is fair and honest, and in Jiis mistress' name 
1 c<>njure mily but U) raise up him. 

Jjeu. Come, he hath hid himself among these 
trees, 30 

'I'o l>e consorted with the humorous night: 
lillnd is his love and best befits the dark. 

J/er. If love be blind, love cannot hit the 
inark- 

Now will he sit under a medlar tree. 

And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone. 

O, Roinca), that slie were, (), that slie were 

• An ojicn et cietera, thoii a poperin jiear ! 

• Romeo, good night: I’ll to my truckle-bed; 

I'his fieldd>ed is too cold for me to sleep; 40 

Come, shall we go ‘I* 

Ben. Go, tlien ; for’tisiri vain 

1 u seek him here that me;ins nut to be found. 


ScENK II. Capiclct' s OKchardm 


Enter Romeo. 

Ko:n. He jests at scars tliat never felt a 
wound. 

( ytiliet et/>/i>e(trs alnnu* at a 'ivittdo'iv. 
But, soft ! what light through yonder window 
breaks? 

It is the east, and [ulict is the sun. 

Arise, fair sun, aricl kill the envious moon. 

Who is already sick and pale witli grief, 

'J hat thou her maid art far more fair than she; 

Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 

• Her vestal livery is but sick and green 
And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off. 

It is my lady, O, it is my love 1 10 

0, that she knew she were ! 

She speaks, yet she says nothing; what of that? 
Her eye discourses; I will answer it. 
l am too bold, his not to me she speaks; 

"J'wo of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Ilaviiig some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 
I'he brightness of her cheek would shame those 


As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes in heaven 20 
vVould through the airy region stream, so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 

That I might touch that cheek ! 

Ay me ! 

Rom. She speaks; 

U, speak again, bright angel I for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head. 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 

that fall back to gaze on him 30 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 


go 
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And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

yu/, O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou 
Romeo? 

Deny thy father and refuse thy name ; 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

Rom, [^s/We] Shall 1 hear more, or shall 1 
speak at this? 

yu/. ’'J'is but thy name that is my enemy ; 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague 
What’s Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 40 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name ' 
What^ in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 

• Retain that dear perfe(!:tion which lie owes 
Without that title. Romeo, dofi’ thy name, 

And for that name which is no j>art of thee 
Take all myself. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word : 

Call me but love, and 1 ’ll be new baptized , 50 

Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

yu/. What man art thou that tlius bescreen’d 
in night 

So stumblest on my counsel? 

Ro 9 ft, By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 

My name, dear saint, is liateful t<» myself. 
Because it is an enemy to thee ; 

Had I it written, 1 woidd tear the word. 

yiil. My cars have not yet drunk a liundred 
words 

Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound : 
Art thou not Romeo and a Montague? fK> 

Rom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike 
y//^. How earnest thou liither, tell me, and 
wherefore ? 

The orchard walls are high and hard to climb. 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here, 

• Rom. With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch 

these w^alls ; 

For stony limits cannot hold love out. 

And what love cun do that dares love attempt ; 
Therefore thv kinsmen are no let to me. 

yt^l. If they do see thee, they wall murder 
thee. 70 

Rom. Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye 
'I'han twenty of their swords : look thou but sweet, 

• And I am proof against their enmity. 

yuL 1 would not for the world they saw' thee 
here. 

Rom. I have night’s cloak to hide me from 
their sight ; 

And but thou love me, let them find me here : 

My life were better ended by tlieir hate, 

'J’han death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

y^d. By w^hose diredlion found’st thou out 
this place? 

Rom. By love, who first did prompt me to 
inquire ; So 

He lent me counsel and I lent him eyes. 

1 am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 

ytd. Thou know’st the mask of night is on 
my face, 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 


46 oives. Owns. 



Sprain^t F Harr\ as Ronn‘<» ami \[rs l<ossitc*r as jnliri, 
C'ovt'iif ( iai d(Mi I'hc ar IF , London 17s.? 

66 h owr 

73 proof Arna)iirc*tl 
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For that which thou ha^t heard me speak to-night. 
• Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke : but farewell compliment !8 q 
D ost thou love me? I kitow thou wilt say ‘Ay,^ 
And I will take thy word : yet, if thou swear st, 
Thou may St prove false ; at lovers’ perjuries. 
They say, Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown and be perverse and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo ; but else, not for the world. 
•In truth, fair Montague, 1 am too fond, 

And therefore thou mayst think my ’haviour light : 
But trust me, gentleman, 1 *11 prove more true loo 
•Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, 1 must confess. 
But that thou overheard’ st, ere I was ware, 

My true love’s passion : therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 

Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops — 
Jtil. O, swear not by the moon, the incon- 
stant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, no 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Rom. What shall I swear by ? 

Jul. Do not swear at all ; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thv gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry. 

And I’ll believe thee. 

Ro 79 t. If my heart’s dear love — 

Jul. Well, do not swear: although I joy in 
thee, 

I have no joy of this contra( 5 l to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say ‘ It lightens.’ Sweet, good night ! 
I'his bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 1 2 1 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we 
meet. 

Good night, good night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy neart as that within my breast ! 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfled? 
Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to- 
night ? 

Rom. The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow 
for mine. 

Jt^l. 1 gave thee mine before thou didst re- 
quest it : 

And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom. Woiildst thou withdraw it? for what 
purpose, love? 130 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again . 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have ; 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite. 

[Nurse calls within. 

I hear some noise within ; dear love, adieu ! 
Anon, good nurse ! Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [Exit, above. 

Rom. O blessed, blessed night I I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 140 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 

Re-enter }viAJS.T, above. 

Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good 
night indeed. 


88 Fain. Gladly. 
88 fond. Foolish. 


101 cunning. Ability strange. Distant. 



Juliet ‘My bounty is as boundless as the sea, My love 
as deep ’ En^ravinK from a pamtinR by John Fiancis 
Rigaud (1742 1810) 




Opposite : The balcony scene. Drawing by Francis Philip 
Stephanoff ( 1 790 ? - 1 860) 
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fiihet ‘Hist, Romeo, hist!’ Hravvin^^bv Anthony W alker 
{172b 17^5) 

160 tassel Male falcon 
178 zcavtati Spoiled child 
180 ^vz'es. Shackles, 

190 <iear hap. (icMui fortune 


If that thy bent of love be honourable. 

Thy purp<.)se marriage, send me word to-morrow. 
By one that I ’ll procure to come to thee. 

Where and what time thou wilt perform the 
rite ; 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I ’ll lay 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 
N^^rse. [/T/Z/tzV/J Madam! 
yuL I come, anon. — But if thou meanest not 
well, 150 

I do beseech thee — 

Nitrsre. [ Withitt^ Madam ! 
yuL By and by, I come : — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will I send. 

Rofu. So thrive my soul — 

yul* A thousand times gocjd night ! 

aberz^e. 

Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want 
thy light. 

I.ove goes toward lov’e, as schoolboys from their 
books, 

But love from love, toward school with heavy 
looks. [/v 

Re-eufer Jv 1.1 KT, aho 7 >e, 

yuL Hist ! Romeo, hist ! D, for a falconer’s 
voice, 

• T'o lure this tassel-gentle back again ! jCo 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies. 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine, 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name. 

Rof//. It is my soul that calls upon my name : 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 
yul. Romeo ! 

Rom* My dear? 

ynl. At what o’clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee? 

Rojfi. At the hour of nine. i 6 (j 

yul. I will not fail : 'tis twenty years till then. 
T have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rozn. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 
yul. I shall forget, to have thee still stand 
there, 

Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I ’ll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

yuL ’Tis almost morning ; I would have thee 
gone : 

• And yet no further than a wanton’s bird ; 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

• lake a poor pirisoncr in his twisted gyves, 180 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again. 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 
yul. Sweet, so would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night ! parting is such sweet 
sorrow. 

That 1 shall say good night till it be morrow. 

f Rjtrll above. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in 
thy breast ! 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest ! 
Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell, 189 

• His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. [Exit* 
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ScKNE 111. yia7- I.aureuce^s cell. 

Enter Frtar T.aukknck, until a basket. 

E?i. Z. ^ The fi:rey-eyed morn smiles on the 
frowning night, 

Che(|ncring the eastern ckmds witii streaks of 
light, 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reeLs 

• From forth day’s path and 1 itan’s fiery wheels: 
Now% ere the sun advance his hurning eye. 

The day to cheer and night's dank dew to dry, 

• I must up-fill this osier ( age of ours 

With baleful weeds and inecioiis juiced flowers. 
7'he earth that's nature’s moiher is her toinb; 
What is her burying grave th:it is her w'onib. * lo 
And from her wonil> children of divers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom find. 

Many for many virtues excellent. 

None but for s( 3 me and yet all different. 

• O, mickle is the pow'crful grace that hes 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities: 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 
lUit to the earth some special good doth give. 

Nor aught so good but strain’d from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 20 
Virtue itself turns vict^, being misapplied ; 

And vice sometimes by^ ac lion dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine power: 
h or this, being smelt, with that part cheers each 
part ; 

T>cing tasted, slays nil senses with the heart. 

7’wo such opposed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herlis, grace and nide will: 

And where the worser is ])rcdoniinant. 

Full .soon the canker death cats up that plant. 30 

liter R(Cvik( ». 

• Roni. (rood morrow', father. 

hrt. E. Henedicite ! 

What early tongue s <3 sweet sahiteth me? 

Young son, it argues a distemper'd head 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed ; 

Care keeps his wal( h in every old man's eye. 

And wliere care lodges, sleep will never lie ; 

But where unljiuisecl youth wath unstufF d brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there gcjlden sleep doth 
reign : 

7'herefore thy earliness doth me assure 

7’hou art up-roused by some disteinperature ; 40 

f^r if not feo, then here I hit it right. 

Our Romeo liath not been in bed to-night, 

RofJi. 7’hat last is true ; the sweeter rest was 
mine. 

A. God pardon sin ! wast thou with Rosa- 
line ? 

Roni. With Ros<iIine, my ghostly' father? no; 

I have forgot that name, and that name's woe. 
Eri. A. 7’hat's my good son : but where hast 
thou been, then? 

Rom. I'll tell thee, ere thou ask it me again. 

1 have been feasting with mine enemy'. 

Where on a .sudden one hath wounded me, 50 
77iat's by me w( 3 unded : both our remedies 
Within th>^ helj) and holy physic lies : 

I bear no hatred, blessed man, for, lo. 

My intercession likewise steads my foe 



Set desigri for h'riiii f .iiureiu e’s t ell bv Jean Hugo for 
Jean Cocteau’s production, Pans. i (>24 


4 Titnu Hyperion, the sun 
7 os/ei Willow basket 

15 muklr (iri at 
31 /Jmcfi/rttr bless vou 
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ROMEO AND JULIET Act II Scene IV 
SB homely. Straightforward, drift. Story. 

56 shrift. Absolution. 



Fnar I^aurence: ‘Holy Saint Francis, what a change is 
here!’ Romeo (Richard Johnson) and Friar (Cyril 
Cuckharn), Stratford-upon-Avon, 1958 

80 strength. Constancy. 

86 griice Favour. 


• Z-. Be plain, good son, and homely in 

thy drift ; ^ 

• Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 

Kom. Then plainly know my heart’s dear love 
is set 

On the fair daughter of rich Capulet : 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 59 

And all combined, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage : when and where and how 
We met, we woo’d and made exchange of vow, 

I ’ll tell thee as we pass : but this I pray, 

That thou consent to marry us to-day. 

Z-. Holy Saint Francis, what a change is 
here ! 

Ts Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear. 

So soon forsaken young men’s love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

i esu Maria, what a deal of brine 
fath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 70 

How much salt water thrown away in waste. 

To season love, that of it doth not taste ! 

The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 
'J'hy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears : 

Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash’d off yet : 

If e’er thou wast thyself and these woes thine. 
Thou and these woes were all for Ro5^line : 

And art thou changed ? pronounce this sentence 
then, 79 

• Women may fall, when there ’s no strength in men. 
Rotti. Thou chid’st me oft for loving Rosaline. 
Rri. A. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad’st me bury love. 

AV/. JL. Not in a grave, 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

Rom. I pray thee, chide not : she whom I love 
now 

• Doth grace for grace and love for love allow ; 

The other did not so. 


Fri Le. O, she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote and could not spell. 
Hut come, young waverer, come, go with me. 

In one respjecSl l”ll thy assistant be ; 90 

For this alliance may so happy prove, 

To turn your households’ rancour to pure love. 
Rofft. O, let us hence ; I stand on sudden haste. 
Fri. Z.. Wisely and slow ; they stumble that 
run fast. IFareuui. 


ScENK IV. A street. 

Enter Benvolio Mercutio. 

Mer. Where the devil .should this Romeo be? 
Came he not home to-night? 

Ben. Not to his fathers ; I spoke with his man. 
Mer. Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench, 
that Rosaline, 

Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman of old Capulet, 

Hath sent a letter to his father’s house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man that can write may answer a 
letter. 10 

Ben. Nay, he will answer the letter’s master, 
how he dares, being dared. 

Afer. Alas, poor Romeo ! he is already dead ; 
stabbed with a white wench’s black eye ; shot 
thorough the ear with a love-song ; the very pin 
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of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy's butt- 
shaft : and is he a man to encounter Tybalt? 

Bepi. Why, what is Tybalt ? 

ATer. More than prince of cats, I can tell you. 
O, he is the courageous captain of complements. 

• He fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, 
distance, and proportion ; rests me his minim 
rest, one, two, and the third in your Ixisom : the 
very butcher of a silk button, a duellist, a duel- 
list ; a gentleman of the very first house, of the 

• first and second cause ; ah, the immortal passado I 

• the piinto reverso ! the hai ! 

y>V«. The what ? 

Mirr. The pox of such antic, lisping, afie6ling 
fantasticoes ; these new tuners of accents ! ‘ Hy 

Jesii, a very good blade! a very tall man! a 
very good whore!’ Why, is not this a lament- 
able thing, grandsire, that we should be thus 
afflitiled with these strange flies, these fashion- 
-mongers, these perdona-riii’s, who stand so much 
on the new form, that they cannot sit at ease on 
the old bench? O, their bones, their bones! 

E Piter Romfco. 

Befi. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
Afer. Without his roc, like a dried herring: 

• O flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified ! Now is he 
for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in : Laura to 
his lady was but a kitchen-wench ; marry, she 
had a better love to be-rhyme her : Dido a dowdy ; 

• Cleopatra a gipsy; Helen and Hero hildings and 
harlots; Thisbe a grey eye or so, but not to the 
purpose. Signior Romeo, bon jour! there’s a 

• French salutation to your French slop. You gave 

• us the counterfeit fairly last night. 

Koppt. Good morrow to you both. What coun- 
terfeit did I give you? 

• Afer. The slip, sir, the slip : can you not con- 
ceive? 

Eoppt. Pardon, good Merciitio, my business was 
great ; and in such a case as mine a man may 
strain courtesy- 

Afer. That s as much as to say, such a case as 

• yours constrains a man to bow in the hams. 

Koppi. Meaning, to court’.sy. 

Afer. Thou hast most kindly hit it. 

Roppi. A most courteous exposition, 6o 

Afer, Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 
Roppu Pink for flower. 

ATer. Right. 

Roppz. Why, then is my pump well flowered. 
Afer. Well said: follow me this jest now till 
thou hast worn out thy pump, that when the single 
sole of it is worn, the jest may remain after the 
wearing sole singular. 

Ropn. O single-soled jest, solely singular for 
the singlene.ss I 

Afer. Come between us, good Bcnvolio ; my 
wits faint. 

Roppt. Switch and spurs, switch and .spurs; or 

• I '11 cry a match. , , v 

Afer. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chase, 
I have done, for thou hast more of the wild-goose 
in one of thy wits than, I am sure, I have in my 
whole five : was I with you there for the goose? 
Rofpt. Thou wast never with me for any thing 

• when thou wa>L not there for the goose, 8o 

Mer. I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 
Roppi. Nay, good goose, bite not. 



James William Dod as Mercutin Kiigraving from Hell's 
t'dition of Shahvspean , 177s 

21-25 hiv duelli\t. See introduifion 

21 pru k-sonii. [‘tinted musn i c to the hook 

26 passado Funge. 

27 panto rei't’t so Backhand stroke hat riirust 

35 pvrdona-nv\ Sticklers for i-fictuette stand Insist 
40-46 Ntnv n . hon jour See introduction 
44 hddinjrs. Worthless women. 

47 slop Lo<^seJv-c‘ut trousers 

48 fairly Kffectivel> 

51 shp (’ounterfeit, evasicjn 
57 hams. Hips 
74 a match A victory 
80 ffoose. Prostitute 
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87 ctie St>lt deerskin, favoured for jk^loves 

88 e// Kortv -tive inches 
100 halt 1 e inv will, 

115 ntfiffau IVloriiint^ 

117 dvn flood afternoon 



Nurse ‘Out upon you’ what a man an^ vou’’ JIlus- 
t ration h\ I.udovic Marclietti from an edition of 
Shake V peare , 1 8g 2 

135 indite In\ite 

146 hoars (joesnioukl> 


Afer. 'J'hy wit is a very bitter sweeting ; it is 
a most sharp sauce. 

Kom, And is it not well served in to a sweet 
goose ? 

• Mer. O, here*s a wit of cheveril, that stretches 

• from an inch narrow to an ell broad ! 

Rom. I stretch it out for that word ‘broad;* 
which added to the goose^ proves thee far and 
wide a broad goose. 91 

Aler. Why, is not this better now than groan- 
ing for love? now art thou sociable, now art thou 
Romeo : now art thou what thou art, by art as 
well as by nature : for this drivelling love is like 
a great natural, that runs lolling up and down to 
hide his bauble in a hole. 

Ben. Stop there, stop there. 

» Afer. Thou desirest me to stop in my tale 
against the hair. 100 

Bon. Thou wouldst else have made thy tale 
large. 

Aler, O, thou art deceived ; I would have made 
it short ; for 1 w'as come to the whole depth of my 
tale ; and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument 
no longer. 

Rom. Here *s goodly gear ? 

K?iter Nurse a fid Pkter. 

Mer'. A sail, a sail ! 

Ben. Two, two ; a shirt and a smock. 

Nurse u Peter! no 

Peter^ Anon ! 

Nurse. My fan, Peter. 

Mer. f k>od Peter, to hide her face ; for her fan ’s 
the fdrer face. 

\ Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Afer. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 

I Nu 7 'se. Is it good den? 

Aler, ^Tis no less, I tell you, for the bawdy 
hand of the dial is now upon the prick of noon. 119 

Nurse. Out upon you ! what a man are you ! 

Rotn. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made 
for himself to mar. 

Nurse, Hy iny troth, it is well said; ‘for liiin- 
self to mar,’ quoth a*? Gentlemen, can any of you 
tell me where I may find the young Romeo? 

Rom. I can tell you ; but young Romeo will 
be older when you have found him than he was 
when you sought him : I am the youngest of that 
name, for fault of a worse. 

Nurse. You say w'ell. 1^0 

Afer. Yea, is the worst well? very well took, 
i’ faith : wisely, wisely. 

Nurse. If you be he, sir, I desire some confid- 
ence with you. 

Ben. She will indite him to some supper, 

Afer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd ! So ho ! 

Rom. What hast thou found? 

Afer. No hare, sir; unless a hare, sir, in a 
lenten pic, that is something stale and hoar ere it 
be spent [Sings. 140 

An old hare hoar. 

And an old hare hoar. 

Is very good meat in lent : 

But a hare that is hoar 
I s too much for a score. 

When it hoars ere it be spent. 

Romeo, will you come to your father’s? we’ll to 
dinner, thither. 

Rom. I will follow you. 
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Mer, Farewell, ancient lady: farewell, [aw/c- 
i 9 ig\ Mady, lady, lady.' 151 

{^^Kxeunt Mercutlo and Ben 7 *oiio. 
Nnrse* Marry, farewell! I pray you, sir, 
what saucy merchant was this, that was so full 
' id his ropery ? 

Rom. A gentleman, nurse, that h^ves to hear 
himself talk, and will speak more in a minute 
than he will stand to in a month. 

Nurse, An a* speak any thing against me, 

I 'll take him down, an a' were lustier than he 
is, and twenty such Jacks; and if 1 cannot, I’ll 
find those that shall. Scurvy knave! T am none 
► of his flirt-gills; I am none of his skains-mates. 
And thou must stand by too, and suffer every 
knave to use me at his pleasure? 

Veter. I saw no man use you at his y)leasure : 
if I had, my weapon shmihl <|uickly have been 
out, 1 warrant you: I dare draw as soon as an- 
other man, if I see occasion in a good ipiarrel, 
and the law on my side, 

Nurse, Now, afore (iod, 1 am so vexed, that 
every part about me quivers. Scurvy knave ! 
Pray you, sir, a word: and as I told you, my 
young lady bade me inquire you out ; wdiat she 
bade me say, I wdll keep to myself; but first let 
me tell ye, if ye should lead her into a fool's 
paradise, as they say, it were a very gross kind 
of behaviour, as they say : for the gentlewoman 
is young ; and, therefore, if you should deal 
double with her, truly it were an ill thing to 
be offered to any gentlewoman, and very weak 
dealing. 

Rom, Nurse, commend me to thy lady and 
mistress, I protest unto thee — 

Nurse, (.'rood heart, and, i’ faith, 1 will tell 
her as much: Lord, f.ord, she will be a joy fid 
woman. 

Rofu. What wilt thou tell her, nurse? thou 
(lost not mark me. 

Nu7'se. I will tell her, sir, that yon do pro- 
test ; which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 

Rom, Ibd her devise 19 1 

Some means to come to shrift this afternoon ; 

And there she shall at Friar Ivaurem^e’ roll 
lie shrived and married. Here is for thy j»ains. 
Nu7se, No, truly, sir; not a penny. 

Ro?n, Go to ; I say you shall. 

Nurse. X'his afternoon, sir? w^ell, she shall 
be there. 

Rom. And stay, good nurse, behind the abbey 
w'all : 

Within this hour my man shall be wath thee, 200 

• And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair; 

• Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 

• Must be my convoy in the secret night. 

Farewell; be trusty, and I’ll quit thy jialns: 
Farewell ; commend me to thy mistress. 

Nurse, Now God in heaven bless thee ! Hark 
you, sir. 

Rom. What say’st thou, my dear nurse? 
Nurse, Is your man secret? Did you ne’er 
hear say, 

Two may keep counsel, putting one away? 

Rom, I warrant thee, my man’s as true 
as steel 

Nurse, Well, sir; my mistress is the sweetest 

• lady — Lord, Lord! when 'twas a little prating 
thing: — O, there is a nobleman in town, one 
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• Paris, that would fain lay knife aboard ; but she, 

• good soul, had as lief see a toad, a very toad, 
as see him. 1 anger her sometimes and tell her 
that Paris is the properer man ; but, I ^11 warrant 

• you, when I say so, she looks as pale as any clout 

• in the versal world. Doth not rosemary and 

Romeo begin both with, a letter? 220 

Rom, Ay, nurse; what of that? both with 
an R. 

N 74 .rse. Ah, mocker! that^s the dog’s name : R 
is for the — No ; 1 know it begins with some other 

• letter : — and she hath the prettiest sententious of 
it, of you and rosemary, that it would do you 
good to hear it. 

Rom, Commend me to thy lady. 

Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. \Exit Rotneo,^ 
Peter ! 230 

/V/. Anon ! 

Nurse, Peter, take my fan, and go before, and 
apace. ^Exeunt, 

ScKNK V. CafiuleVs orchard. 

Enter Juliet. 

yul. Ti'he clock struck nine when I did send 
the nurse ; 

In half an hour she promised to return. 

Perchance she oannot meet him : that ’s not so. 

O, she is lame ! love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams. 
Driving back shadows over louring hills : 
Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love. 
And therefore hath the wind -swift Cupid wings. 
Now is the sun upon the high most hill 
Of this day's journey, and from nine till twelve 10 
Is three long hours, yet she is not come. 

Mad she affedlions and warm youthful blood. 

She would be as swift in motion as a ball ; 

• My words would bandy her to my sweet love. 
And his to me : 

t But old folks, many feign as they were dead ; 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead. 

O God, she comes ! 

E 7 iier Nurse and Peter. 

O honey nurse, what news? 
Hast thou met with him? Send thy man away. 
Nurse. Peter, stay at the gate. [Exit Peter, 
yul. Now, good sweet nurse, — O Lord, why 
look'st thou sad ? 21 

Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily ; 

If good, thou shamest the music of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a face. 

Nurse, I am a-weary, give me leave awhile: 
Fie, how my bones ache ! what a jaunt have 
1 had! 

yttl. 1 would thou hadst my bones, and I 
thy news. 

Nay, come, I pray thee, speak ; good, good 
nurse, speak. 

Ntirse. Jesu, what haste? can you not stay 
awhile? 

Do you not see that 1 am out of breath? 30 

yttl. How art thou out of breath, when thou 
hast breath 

that thou art out of breath? 
ihe excuse that thou dost make in this delay 
Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 

Is thy news good, or bad? answer to that ; 
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Say either, and I’ll stay the circumstance: 

Let me be satisfied, is't good or bad? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice ; 
you know not how to choose a man : Romeo ! no, 
not he ; though his face be better than any man’s, 
yet his leg excels all men’s ; and for a hand, and 
a foot, and a body, though they be not to be 
talked on, yet they are past compare ; he is not 
the flower of courtesy, but, I *11 warrant him, as 
gentle as a lamb. Go thy ways, wench ; serve 
God. What, have you dined at home? 

JuL No, no: but all this did 1 know before. 
What says he of our marriage ? what of that ? 
Nurse. Lord, how my head aches! what a 
head have I ! 

It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 50 

My back o’ t’ other side, — O, my back, my 
back ! 

• Beshrew your heart for sending me about. 

To catch my death with jaunting up and down ! 

Jul. 1’ faith, I am sorry that thou art Jiot well. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, wliat says 
my love? 

Nurse. Your love says, like an honest gentle- 
man, and a courteous, and a kind, aiid a hand- 
some, and, I warrant, a virtuous, — Where is your 
another? 

Jjil. Where is my mother ! why, she is 
within ; 60 

Where should she be? How oddly thou repliesll 
‘ Your love says, like an honest gentleman. 

Where is your mother?’ 

Nurse. O God’s lady dear ? 

• Are you so hot? marry, come up, I trow; 

Is this the poultice for my aching bones? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 

• Jul. Here’s such a coil! come, what says 

Romeo? 

Nurse. Have you got leave to go to shrift 
to-day ? 

JuL I have. 

Nurse. Then hie you hence to Friar I^au- 
rence’ cell ; 7^ 

There stays a husband to make you a wife : 

Now comes the wanton blood up in your checks. 
They’ll be in scarlet straight at any news. 

Hie you to church ; I must another way. 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird’s nest soon when it is dark : 

I am the drudge and toil in your delight, 

But you shall bear the burden soon at night. 

Go : 1 ’ll to dinner ; hie you to the cell. 

Jul Hie to high fortune! Hone.st nurse, 
farewell. \^Kjceunt. 80 

ScKNE VI. Friar Laurence' s cell. 

Ruler Friar Laurence and Romeo. 

Fri. L. So smile the heavens upon this 
holy a(5l. 

That after hours with sorrow chide us not . 

Roni. Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can, 

• It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
I'hat one short minute gives me in her sight : 

Do thou but close our hands with holy word.^, 
'I’hen love-devouring death do what he dare ; 

It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Fri. L. These violent delights have violent 

ends 
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And in their triumph die, Iflcc fire and powder, 10 
Which as they kiss consume ; the sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness 
And in the taste confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore love moderately ; long love doth so ; 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Rnter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady: O, so light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint : 

• A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air. 

And yet not fall : so light is vanity. 20 

yul. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

FrL Zk. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, 
for us both. 

yuL As much to him, else is his thanks too 
much. 

Rom, Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heapM like mine and that thy skill be more 

• To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neig^hbour air, and let rich music's tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

• yuL Conceit, more rich in matter than in 

words, 30 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament : 

They are but beggars that can count their worth ; 
But my true love gtown to such excess 
I cannot sum up sum of half my wealth. 

Fri. L, Come, come with me, and we will 
make short work : 

For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone 
Till holy church incorporate two in one. 

[F.xeitnt. 


ACT TII. 

ScEKE I. A public filace. 

En^ter Mercutio, Bhnvolio, Page, and 
Servants. 

Ben. T pray thee, good Mercutio, let's retire: 
The day is hot, the Capiilets abroad. 

And, if we meet, we shall not scape a brawl ; 

For now, these hot days, is the mad blood 
stirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of those fellows that 
when he enters the confines of a tavern claps me 
his sword upon the table and says ‘ God send me 

• no need of thee !' and by the operation of the 

• second cup draws h on the drawer, when indeed 

there is no need. 10 

Ben, Am I like such a fbllow? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in 
thy mood as anv in Italy, and as soon moved 
to be moody, and as soon moody to be moved. 

Ben. And what to? 

Mer, Nav, an there were two such, we should 
have none shortly, fur one would kill the other. 
Thoii 1 why, thou wilt quarrel with a man that 
hath a hair more, or a hair^less, in his beard, 
than thou hast: thou wilt quarrel with a man for 
cracking nuts, having no other reason but be- 
cause thou hast hazel eyes: what eye but such 
an eye would spy out such a quarrel? Thy 
head is as full of quarrels as an egg is full of 
meat, and yet thy head hath been beaten as 
addle as an egg for quarrelling: thou hast quar- 
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relied with a man for coughinj^ in the street, 
because he hath wakmed thy dog that hath lain 
asleep in the sun ; didst thou not fall out with a 

• tailor for wearing his new doublet before Easter? 
with another, for tying his new shoes With old 
riband? and yet thou wilt tutor me from quar- 
relling ! 

Bm. An I weie so apt to quarrel as thou art, 

• any man should buy the fee>siniple of my life for 
an hour and a quarter. 

Mer. The fee-simple ! O simple ! 

Be/i. By my head, here come the Capulets. 
Mer, By my heel, I care not. 39 

Elder Tybalt and others, 

Tyb. Follow me close, for I will speak to them. 
Gentlemen^ good den : a word with one of you. 

Mer, And but one word with one of us? cou- 
ple it with <?omething ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb, You shall find me apt enough to that, 
sir, an you nvill give me occasion. 

Mer, Could you not take some occasion with- 
out giving? 

Tyb, Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo, — 
Mer. Consort ! what, dost thou make us min- 
.strels? an thou make minstrels of us, look to bear 
nothing but discords: here’s my fiddlestick; here's 
that shall make you dance. 'Zounds, cortsort ! 

Ben. We talk here in the public haunt of men : 
Either withdraw unto some private place, 

And reason coldly of your grievances, 

Or else depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 

Mer. Men’s eyes were made to look, and let 
them gaze ; 

I will not. budge for no man’s pleasure, I. 

Enter Romeo. 

Tyb. Well, peace be with you, sir: here comes 
my man. 

Mer, But I 'll be bang’d, sir, if he wear your 
livery : 60 

Marry, go before to field, he’ll be your follower; 
Your worship in that sense may call him ‘man.' 

Tyb, Romeo, the hate I bear thee can afford 
No better term than this, — thou art a villain. 
Rom, Tylxilt, the reason that I have to love 
thee 

Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting : villain am T none ; 
rhereforc farewell ; I see thou know'st me rtpl, 
Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me ; therefore turn and draw. 

Rom. I do protest, I never injured thee, 71 
But love Ithce better than thou canst devise, 

Till thou shalt know the reason of my love ; 

And so, good Capulet,— which name I tender 
As dearly as my own, — be satisfied. 

Mer, O oalm, dishonourable, vile submission ! 

• Alla stoccata carries it away. [Draws, 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 

Tyb. What wouldst thou have with me? 79 
Mer. Good king of cats, nothing but one of 
your nine lives ; that I mean to make bold withal, 

• and, as you shall use me hereafter, dry-beat the 
rest of the eight. Will you pluck your sword out 

•of his pilchcr by the ears? make haste, lest mine 
be about your ears ere it be out. 

Tyb, I am for you, [Drawing. 

Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
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• Mcr. Come, sir, your passado. VThey^ght. 
Kam. Draw, Benvolio ; beat down their wea- 
pons. 

Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage ! 90 

Tybalt, Mercutio, the prince expressly hath 

• Forbidden bandying in Verona streets: 

Hold, Tybalt! good Mercutio! 

yrybalt under Romeo's artn stabs Mercutio^ 
and yiies •with his /ollowers, 
Mer, I am hurt. 

•A plague o’ both your houses ! 1 am sped. 

Is he gone, and hath nothing? 

Ben. What, art thou hurt? 

Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch ; marry, 
'tis enough. 

Where is my page? Go, villain, fetch a surgeon. 

\Ejcit 2*age. 

Rom. Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No, ’lis not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church-door; but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve : ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find 

• me a grave man. I am peppered, 1 warrant, for 
this world. A plague o’ both your houses ! 
’Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to scratch 
a man to death! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, 

• that fights by the book of arithmetic ! Why the 
devil came you between us? 1 was hurt under 
your arm. 

Rom. I thought all for the best. 109 

Afer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 

Or 1 shall faint. A plague o’ both your houses ! 
*^l*hey have made worms’ meat of me : 1 have it. 
And soundly too : your houses ! 

\Ejcennt Afercntio and Bewfolio 
Rom. This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf ; my reputation stain'd 
With Tybalt’s slander, — Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman ! O sweet Juliet, 

Thy beauty hath made me effeminate 

And in my temper soften’d valour’s steel ! 120 

Re-enter Bknvolio. 

Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Merciitio’sdcad ' 

• That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 

Rom. This day’s black fate on more days doth 
depend ; 

This but begins the woe others must end. 

Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back 
again. , . . 

Rom. Alive, in triumph I and Mercutio slain ' 

• Away to heaven, respedlive lenity, 

And fire-eyed fury be my condudt now ! 

Re-enter Tybalt. 

Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 130 
That late thou gavest me ; for Mercutio’s soul 
Is but a little way above our heads. 

Staying for thine to keep him company : 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 

Tyb. 7 hou, wretched boy, that didst consort 
him here, 

Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This shall determine that. 

[ They [fight i Tyb. ilt /alls. 
Ben. Romeo away, be gone ! 

The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain. 
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• Stand not amazed: the prince will doom thee 

death, 

If thou art taken: hence, be gone, away 1 140 

Rom, O, I am fortune's fool ! 

Why dost thou stay? 
t A'jr/V R omeo. 

Enter Citizens, &;c 

First at. Which way ran he that kill'd Mer- 
cutio? 

Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? 

Ben, There lies that Tybalt. 

First Lit. Up, sir, go with me; 

I charge thee in the prince’s name, obey. 

Enter Prince, nttende^i; Montacue, Capulet, 
their Wives, and others. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this 
fray? 

Ben. O noble prince, 1 can discover all 

• The unluckv manage of this fatal brawl : 

'J’here lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 

That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio. 150 

Ea. Cap. Tybalt, my cousin ! O my brother s 
child ! 

O prince ! O cousin ! husband ! O, the blood 
is spilt 

Of my dear kinsman ! Prince, as thou art true. 
For bio of ours, shed blood of Montague. 

0 cousin, cousin ! 

Prin, Benvolio, who began tViis bloody fray? 
Ben. Tybalt, here slain, whom Romeo’s hand 
did slay ; 

Romeo that spoke him fair, bade him bethink 

• How nice the quarrel was, and urged withal 

Your high displeasure ; all this uttered 160 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 

bow’d, 

Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast. 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point. 

And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to 'IVbalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it : Romeo he cries aloud, 

‘Hold, friends! friends, i>art !’ and, swifter than 
his tongue, 170 

His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 

And 'twixt them rushes ; underneath whose arm 

• An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life 
Of stout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled ; 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

Who had but newly entertain’d revenge. 

And to’t they go like lightning, for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was stout lYbalt slain. 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly. 

This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 180 

La. Cap. He is a kinsman to the Montague ; 
Affe^ion makes him false ; he speaks not true : 
Some twenty of them fought in this black strife. 
And all those twenty could but kill one life. 

1 beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give; 
Romeo slew I'ybalt, Romeo must not live. 

Prin. Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio ; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 
Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio’s 
friend : 180 

His fault concludes but what the law should end. 
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I'he life of Tybalt, 

y V/>/. And for that offence 

Immediately we do exile him hence : 

I have an interest in your hate’s proceeding, 

My blood fur your rude brawls doth lie a-bleed- 
ing; 

• Puit I '11 aJiierce you with so strong a fine 
'Fhat you shall all repent the loss of mine : 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses; 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses; 
'I'hcrefore use none : let Romeo hence in haste, 
KIse, w’hen he's found, that hour is his last. 200 
Bear hence this body and attend our will: 

Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill. 

f Ejieicnt. 

ScENK IT. Capnlef s orchard. 

Jollier J ui.iET. 

yu/. Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

• Towards Phoebus’ lodging: such a waggoner 

• As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing niglit, 

• I'hat runaways' eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Reap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen. 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 

By their own beauties ; or, if love be blind, 

It best agrees with night. Come, civil night, lo 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 
Play'd for a pair of stainless maidenhoods ; 

• Hood my unmann’d blood, bating in my checks, 
With thy black mantle ; till strange love, grown 

bold, 

Think true k)ve adl:ed simple modesty. 

Come, night; come, Romeo; come, thou day in 
night ; 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back. 

Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-brow’d 
night, 20 

Give me my Romeo ; and, when he shall die, 
'Fake him and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

O, 1 have bought the mansion of a love, 

But not possess’d it, and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy’d : so tedious is this day 
As is the night before some festival 
U'o an impatient child that hath new robes 30 
And may not wear them. O, here comes my 
nurse. 

And she brings news ; and every tongue that 
speaks 

But Romeo’s name s[>caks heavenly eloquence. 


^ ^ Efttei" Nurse, 7ta'f/i cords. 

14 ^/. I nrontroUod Fluttering. 

Now, nurse, what news? What hast thou there? 
the cords 

That Romeo bid thee fetch? 

Nurse. Ay, ay, the cords. 

[ 'r hr 07 vs them do7vfi, 
yuL Ay me! what news? why dost thou 
wring thy hands? 

Nurse, Ah, well-a-day ! he ’s dead, he ’s dead, 
he's dead ! 
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We are undone, lady, we are undone ! 

Alack the day ! he N K<>ne, he ’s kill’d, he dead f 
yiiL Can heaven be so envious? 

A"//rjrr. Romeo can, 40 

Thouijh heaven cannot: O Romeo, Romeo! 

Who ever would liave thought it? Romeo! 

yiii. What devil art thou, that dost torment 
me tlius? 

This torture should be roar’d in dismal hell. 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but ‘J,’ 

And that bare vowel ‘ I ’ shall poison more 

• Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice: 

1 am not I, if there be such an 1 ; 

Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer ‘ 1 .* 

If he be slain, say ‘ 1 ’ ; or if not, no: 50 

Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe. 

Nnr^e. J saw the wound, 1 saw it with mine 
eyes, — 

God save the mark ! — here on his manly breast : 

• A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 

Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood, 

• All in gore-blood: I swounded at the sight 

JuL O, break, my heart ! poor bankrupt, 
break at once ! 

'Fo prison, eyes, ne'er look on liberty I 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 
And tliou and Romeo press one heavy bier ! 60 

Nurse. D I'ybalt, Tybalt, the best friend 1 
had ! 

O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman ! 

'That ever I should live to see thee dead ! 

JuL What storm is this that blows so con- 
trary? 

Is Romeo slaughter’d, and is 'I’ybalt dead? 

My dear-loved cousin, and my dearer lord? 

Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ! 
For who is living, if those two are gone? 

Nurse, Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished : 
Romeo that kill’d him, he is banished. ^ 70 

Jiil O God I did Romeo’s, hand shed Tybalt’s 
blood? 

Nurse. It did, it did; alas the day, it did ! 
JuL O serpent heart, hid with a flowering 
face ! 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 

Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! 

Dove-feather’d raven ! wolvish-ravening lamb! 
l)espised substance of divinest show I 
lust opposite to wliat thou justly seem’st, 

A damned saint, an honourable villain ! 

O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 80 

• When th(*u didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh? 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Nurse. I'here ’s no trust. 

No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjured, 

All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 

• Ah, where’s iny man? give me some acpia vitae : 
These griefs, these woes, the.se sorrows make me 

old. 

Shame come to Romeo ! 

Jnl. Blister d be thy tongue 90 

For such a wish ! he was not born to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit : ^ 

For ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

(), what a beast was I to chide at him ! 


47 cmkalrict The basilisk, the legendary serpent 
which could kill w'ith a glance 
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98 smooth Flatter. 


120 modern. Conventional, 



Nurse. Will you speak well of him that kilFd 
your cousin? 

Jul. Shall I speak ill of him that is my hus- 
band? 

• Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy 

name. 

When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cou- 
sin ? ^ lOO 

That villain cousin would haA-'c kill’d my husband ; 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring ; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 

My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain ; 
And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain my 
husband : 

All this is comfort; wherefore weep I then? 

Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s death. 
That murder’d me : I would forget it fain ; 

But, O, it presses to my memory, no 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds : 
‘Tybalt is dead, and Romeo — banished;’ 

That ‘banished,’ that one word ‘banished,’ 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt’s death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 

Or, if sour woe delights in fellowship 
And needly will be rank’d with other griefs, 

Why follow’d not, when she said ‘Tybalt’s dead,' 
'J'hy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 1 19 

• Which modern lamentation might have moved? 
But with a rearward following Tybalt’s death, 
‘Romeo is banished,’ to speak that word. 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead. ‘Romeo is banished !’ 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 

In that word’s death ; no words can that woe 
sound. 

Where is my father, and my mother, nurse ? 
Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s 
corse : 

Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 
Jul. Wash they his wounds with tears: mine 
shall be spent, 130 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo’s banishment. 
Take up those cords; poor ropes, you are be- 
guiled. 

Both you and I ; for Romeo is exiled : 

He made you for a hig^hway to my bed ; 

But I, a maid, die maiden- widowed. 

Come, cords, come, nurse ; I ’ll to my wedding- 
bed ; 

And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber; I ’ll find Romeo 
To comfort you : I wot well where he is. 

Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night : 140 
I ’ll to him ; he is hid at Laurence’ cell. 

yuL O, find him ! give this ring to my true 
knight. 

And bid him come to take his last farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Friar Lauretice' s cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence 

Fri. E. Romeo, come forth ; come forth, thou 
fearful man ; 

Afflidlion is enamour’d of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. 
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Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Father, what news? what is the prince's 
doom? 

What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not? 

ErL Zr. Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company: 

I bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. 

Rom. What less than dooms>day is the prince’s 
doom? 

FrL Z. A gentler judgement vanish'd from 
his lips, lo 

Not body's death, but body's banishment. 

Rom. Ha, banishment ! be merciful, say 
‘death 

For exile hath more terror in his look. 

Much more than death: do not say ‘banishment.' 

E'ri. Z, Hence from Verona art thou banished : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom. There is no world without Verona walls. 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 
Hence-banished is banish'd from the world. 

And world's exile is death : then banished, 20 
Is death mis-term'd: calling death banishment. 
Thou cutt'st my head off with a golden axe. 

And smilest upon the stroke that murders me. 
Fri. Z. O deadly sin ! O rude unthankful- 
ness ! 

Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prince. 
Taking thy part, hath rush'd aside the law. 

And turn'd that black word death to banishment : 
I'his is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 

Rom. 'Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is 
here, 

Where Juliet lives ; and every cat and dog 30 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 

Live here in heaven and may look on her; 

• But Romeo may not: more validity, ^ 

• More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion-flies than Romeo : they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips. 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 

But Romeo may not ; he is banished : 40 

Flies may do this, but I from this must fly: 

'I'hey are free men, but I am banished. 

And say’st thou yet that exile is not death? 
Hadst thou no poison mix'd, no sharp-ground 
knife. 

No sudden mean of death, though ne'er so mean. 
But ‘banished' to kill me? — ‘banished'? 

O friar, the damned use that word in hell : 
Howlings attend it ; how hast thou the heart. 
Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d, 50 

To mangle me with that word ‘ banished’? 

Fri. Z. Thou fond mad man, hear me but 
speak a word. ^ 

Rom^ O, thou wilt sp>eak again of banishmcnt. 
Fri. Z. I'll give thee armour to keep off that 
word ; 

Adversity's sweet milk, philosophy, ^ 

To comfort thee, though thou art banished* 

Rom. Yet ‘ banished ' ? Hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince's doom. 

It helps not, it prevails not ; talk no more. 60 
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/'V/. Z.. O, then 1 see that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How .should they, when that wise men 
have no eyes? 

# Pri. R. Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 
Rom. Thou canst not speak of that thou dost 
not feel : 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love. 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered. 

Doting like me and like me banished. 

Then mightst thou speak, then mightst thou 
tear thy hair. 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now. 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 70 

nocking" within. 
Pri. R. Arise ; one knocks ; good Romeo, hide 
thyself- 

Rom. Not I ; unless the breath of heart-sick 
groans. 

Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes- 

r Knocking. 

Pr^. R. Hark, how they knock I Who ’s there ? 
Romeo, arise ; 

Thou wilt be taken. Stay awhile ! Stand up ; 

[ Knocking. 

Run to my study. By and by ! God’s will, 
What simpleness is thisl I come, I come ! 

f K flocking. 

Who knocks so hard? whence come you? what\s 
your will? 

Nurse. [IPithiti] T.et me come in, and you 
shall know rny errand ; 

I come from Lady Juliet. 

Pri. R, Welcome, then. 80 

pH ter Nurse. 

Nurse. O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar. 
Where is my lady^s lord, where ^s Romeo? 

Pri. R. There on the ground, with his own 
tears made drunk. 

Nurse. O, he is even in my mistress* case, 

i ust in her case ! O woful sympathy ! 

'iteous predicament ! Kven so lies she, 
Blubberingand weeping, weeping and blubbering. 
Stand up, stand up ; stand, an you be a man : 

For Juliet*s sake, for her sake, rise and stand; 

• Why should you fall into so deep an O? 90 

Rofn^ Nurse ! 

Nurse* Ah sir! ah sir ! Well, death’s the end 
of all. 

Rom. Spakest thou of Juliet? how is it with 
her? 

Doth she not think me an old murderer. 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood removed but little from her own? 
Where is she? and how doth she? and what says 
My conceal’d lady to our cancell’d love? 

Nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps 
and weeps ; 

And now falls on her bed ; and then starts up, 100 
And Tybalt calls ; and then on Romeo cries. 

And then down falls again. 

R oni. As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murder her ; as that name’s cursed hand 
Murder’d her kinsman. O, tell me, friar, tell me. 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion. [Drawing his sword. 

Hold thy desperate hand : 
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Art thou a man ? thy form cries out thou art : 
Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild a< 5 ls denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast; m 

Unseemly woman in a seemin^i^ man ! 

Or ill-beseeminjT beast in seeming both! 

Thou hast amazed me : by my lioJy order, 

I thought thy disposition better teinpcrVl. 

Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady too that lives in thee, 

By doing damned hate upon thyself? 

Why rairst thou on thy birth, the heaven, and 
earth ? 

Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do 
meet 120 

In thee at once ; which thou at once wouldst lose. 
Fie, fie, thou shamest thy shape, thy love, thy 
wit ; 

Which, like a usurer, abound’st in all. 

And usest none in that true use indeed 

• Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit: 
'riiy noble sliapc is but a form of wax, 

Digressing from the valour of a man : 

Thy dear love sworn but liollovv perjury, 

K illing that love which thou hast vow’d to cherish ; 
Thy wit, that ornament to shaj:>e and love, 130 
Mis-shapen in the condinfl of them both. 

Like powder in a skilless soldier’s fiask. 

Is set a-fire by thine own ignorance, 

• And thou dismember’d with thine own defence. 
What, rouse thee, man ! thy Juliet is alive. 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately de^id ; 
'I'here art thou happy; Tybalt would kill thee. 
But thou slew'st Tybalt ; there art thou happy too : 
The law that threaten’d death becomes thy friend 
And turns it to exile; there art thou happy; 140 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back ; 
Happiness courts thee in her best array ; 

But, like a misbehaved and sullen wench. 

Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love : 
'Lake heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed. 

Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her: 

Hut look thou stay not till the watch be set. 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantua ; 

Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time 150 
I'o blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends. 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou wenfst forth in lamentation. 

Go before, nurse : commend me to thy lady ; 

And bid her hasten all the house to bed. 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto : 
Romeo is coming. 

Nurse, O Lord, I could have stay’d here all 
the night 

To hear good counsel : O, what learning i.s ! 160 

My lord, I ’ll tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to 
chide. 

Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, 
.sir : 

Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. 

lEATit. 

Rom. How well my comfort is revived by this ! 

• Fri, L. Go hence ; good night ; and here 

stands all your state : 

Either be gone before the watch be set, 

Or by the break of day disguised from hence: 
Sojourn in Mantua : I ’ll find out your man. 
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ROMEO AND JUEIET Act 111 Scenes IV & V 
Z Speak to 

11 mew'd up. Enclosed, heaviness. Grief. 


12 desperate. Bold fender. Approach. 



Juliet - ‘Wilt thou be j^one it is not yet near day’. John 
Gielgud as Romeo and Gwen Ffrangcon Davies as 
Juliet, Regent’s Theatre, London, 1924 


And he shall signify from time to time 170 

Every good hap to you that chances here : 

Give me thy hand ; ^tis late : farewell ; good night. 

Rom. l>ut that a joy past joy calls out on me. 
It were a grief, so brief to part with thee : 
Farewell. {^Kxeunt. 

ScENK IV. A 'room in Capulefs house. 

Enter Capui.kt, Eadv" Capulet, Paris. 

Cap. Things have falTn out, sir, so unluckily, 

• 'i'hat we have had no time to move our daughter ; 
Eook you, she loved her kinsman '1‘ybalt dearly. 
And so did 1 : — Well, we were born to die. 

^Tis very late, she'll not come down to-night: 

I promise you, but for your company, 

1 would have been a -bed an hour ago. 

Par. ' 1 ‘hese times of woe afford no time to 
woo. 

Madam, good night: commend me to your 
daughter. 

Ea. Cap. 1 will, and know her mind early to- 
morrow ; 10 

• To-night she is mew’d up to her heaviness. 

• Cap. Sir Paris, 1 will make a desperate tender 
Of my child’s love : I think she will be ruled 

In all respedts by me ; nay, more, 1 doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 

Acquaint her here of my son Paris’ love ; 

And bid her, mark you me, 011 Wednesday next — 
But, soft ! what day is this ? 

Par. Monday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday! ha, ha! Well, Wednesday is 
too soon, 

O* Thursday let it be : o’ Thursday, tell her, 20 
She shall be married to this noble earl. 

Will you be ready? do you like this haste? 

We ^11 keep no great ado, — a friend or two ; 

For, hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 

It may be thought we held him carelessly. 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much : 

Therefore we 'll have some half a dozen friends, 
And there an end. But what say^ you to Thurs- 
day? 

Par. My lord, I would that Thursday were 
to-morrow. 

Cap. Well, get you gone : o’ Thursday be it, 
then. 30 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. 
Farewell, my lord, laght to my chamber, ho ! 
Afore me ! it is so very very late. 

That we may call it early by and by. 

Good night. [Ejceunt. 


Scene V. CapulePs orchard. 

Enter Ro.meo afid Jui.iet aho'z/e, at the 
•zvhidozv. 

yuL Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the mom. 
No nightingale : look, love, Avhat envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder cast : 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 10 
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1 must be gone and live^ or stay and die. 

yuL Yon^light is not day-light, I know it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 

Therefore stay yet ; thou need’st not to l>e gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death : 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

1 ’ll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

• ’'I'is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow ; 20 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
'I'he vanity heaven so high above our heads: 

1 have more care to stay than will to go : 

Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it so. 
How is’t, my soul? let’s talk; it is not day. 

yul. It is, it is : hie hence, be gone, away ! 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune. 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 

• Some say the lark makes sweet division ; 

'I'his doth not so, for she divideth us : 30 

Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now 1 would they had changed voices too ’ 

• Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray. 
Hunting thee hence with hunt’s-up to the day. 

O, now be gone ; more light and light it grows. 

Rom. More light and light ; more dark and 
dark our woes ! 

JR f iter Nurse, to the chamber. 

Nurse. Madam ! 
yul. Nurse? 

Nurse. Your lady mother is coming to your 
chamber : 

The day is broke ; be wary, look about. \K.vit. 40 
yul. Then, window, let day in, and let life 
out. 

Rom, Farewell, farewell! one kiss, and 1*11 
descend. \He g^oeth cio 7 vn. 

yul. Art thou gone so? love, lord, ay, hus- 
band, friend ! 

I must hear from thee every day in the hour. 

For in a minute there are many days : 

O, by this count I shall be much in years 
Ere I again behold my Romeo ! 

Rom. Farewell ! 

I will omit no opp)ortiinity 

That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 50 
yul. O, think’st thou we shall ever meet 
again? 

Rom. I doubt it not; and all these woes shall 
serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

• yul. O God, I have an ill-divining soul ! 
Methinks 1 see thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb : 

Either my eyesight fails, or thou look’s! pale. 

Rom. And trust me, love, in my eye so do you : 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu, adieu ! 

\Ejcit, 

yul, O fortune, fortune ! all men call thee 
fickle : 60 

If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is renown’d for faith? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long. 
But send him back. 

La. Cap. [ Withhi\ Ho, daughter ! are you up? 
yul. Who is’t that calls? is it my lady mother? 

• Is she not down so late, or up so early? 

What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither? 
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ROMKO AND JlM.Iprr Act III Scene V 



Mrs l*;itrick C'iiniphell as Juliet, Lyceum 'Theatre, 
Loudon, 1 S<;t> 


90 runufiutc X’a^ahond 

110 sat ted Selected sudden Immediate 


Enter Lady Capulet 

Ea. Cap, Why, how now, Juliet I 
yuL Madam, I am not well. 

La. Cap. JEvermore weeping for your cousin’s 
death? 70 

What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with 
tears ? 

An if thou couldst, thou couldst not make him 
live ; 

I'herefore, have done : some grief shows much of 
love ; 

But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 
yul. Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 
La. Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but not 
the friend 

Which you weep for, 

ynl. Feeling so the loss, 

J cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 

La. Cap, Well, girl, thou weep'st not so much 
for his death. 

As that the villain lives which slaughter’d him. 80 
ytil. What villain, madam? 

Cap. That same villain, Romeo. 

yul. [AsiWe] Villain and he be many miles 
asunder. — 

God pardon him ! I do, with all iny heart ; 

And yet no man like he doth grieve my heart. 

La. Cap. That is, because the traitor murderer 
lives. 

yul. Ay, madam, from the reach of these my 
hands : 

Would none but I might venge my cousin’s death ! 
La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear 
thou not : 

Then weep no more. 1 ’ll send to one in Man- 
tua, 

• Where that same bani.sh’d runagate doth live, 
Shall give him such an unaccustom’d dram, 91 
That he shall .soon keep Tybalt company: 

And then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

yiil. Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till 1 behold him — dead — 

Is my pK)or heart so for a kinsman vex’d ; 

Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it ; 

That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof, 

Soon sleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 100 
To hear him named, and cannot come to him, 

To wreak the love 1 bore iny cousin 
Upon his body that hath slaughter’d him ! 

La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I’ll find 
such a man. 

But now I’ll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

yul. And joy comes well in such a needy time : 
What arc they, I beseech your ladyship? 

La. Cap. Well, well, thou hast a careful 
father, child : 

One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 

• Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, no 

That thou expe^l’st not nor 1 look’d not for. 

yul. Madam, in happy time, what day is that? 
La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thurs- 
day morn, 

The gallant, young and noble gentleman. 

The County Paris, at Saint Peter’s Church, 

Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 

Jul. Now% by Saint Peter’s Church and Peter 
too, 
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He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

1 wonder at this haste ; that 1 must wed 
Kre he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 

I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 121 
I will not marry yet; and, when 1 do, 1 swear, 

It shall be Romeo, wlioin you know 1 hate, 
Rather than Paris. These arc news indeed ! 

Z.a. Cap. Here comes your father ; tell him 
so yourself. 

And see how lie will take it at your hands. 

Eftte?- Capulet a 7 ui Nurse 

Cap. When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle 
dew ; 

lUit for the sunset of my brother s son 
It rains downright. 

• How now! a conduit, girl? what, still in tears? 
Evermore showering? In one little body iji 
Thou counterfeit'st a bark, a sea, a wind ; 

For still thy eyes, which I may call the .sea. 

Do ebb and flow with tears ; the bark thy body is, 
Sailing in this salt flood ; the winds, thy sighs; 
Who, raging with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest-tossed body. How now, wife ! 
Have you delivered to her our decree? 

Ea. Cap. Ay, sir ; but she will none, site gives 
you thanks. 140 

I would the fool were married to her grave ! 

Cap. Soft! take me with you, take me with 
you, wife. 

How ! will she none ? doth she not give us thanks? 
Is she not proud? doth she not count her blest, 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 
Jul, Not proud, you have ; but thankful, that 
you have : 

Proua can I never be of what I hate ; 

But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 
Cap. How now, how now, chop logic! What 
is this? 15^ 

‘Proud,* and T thank you/ and ‘1 thank you 
not : * 

And yet ‘not proud :* mistress minion, you. 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me nopiouds, 

• But fettle your fine joints ’gainst I'hursday next, 
To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s Church, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, 3'’ou green-sickness carrion ! out, you bag- 
gage ! 

You tallow-face ! 

La. Cap. Fie, fie ! what, are you mad? 
JuL Good father, I beseech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to .speak a word. 160 
Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! disobedient 
wretch ! 

I tell thee what : get thee to church o’ I'hiusday, 
Or never after look me in the face : 

Speak not, reply not, do not answer me ; 

My fingers itch. Wife, we scarce thought us 
blest ^ 

That God had lent us but this only child ; 

But now I see this one is one too much. 

And that we have a curse in having her : 

Out on her, hilding ! t ^ . 

Nurse. God in heaven bless her ! 

• You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 170 

Cap. And why, my lady wisdom? hold your 
tongue, 
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• Good prudence; srnatter with your gossips, go. 

Nurse, I speak no treason. 

Cap, O, God ye god-den. 

Nurse. May not one speak? 

Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool ! 

Utter your gravity o'er a gossip’s bowl; 

For here we need it not. 

J.a. Cap. You are too liot. 

( ap, tGod’s bread ! it makes me mad : 
fDay, night, hour, tide, time, work, play. 

Alone, in company, still my care liath been 179 
To have her match’d ; and having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, ycjuthfiil, and nobly train’d. 
Stuff’d, as they say, with honourable parts, 
Proport itm’d as one’s thfiiight would wish a man; 

• And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

• A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 

'I'o answer ‘I’ll n^>t wed; T cannot love, 

I am too young; 1 pray you, pardon me.’ 

Put, an you will not wed, I ’ll pardon you : 

Graze where you will, you shall not house with 
me : 190 

T.ook to’t, tliiiik on 't, I do not use to jest. 

• 'J’hursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise: 

An you be mine, 1 ’ll give you to my friend ; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the 
streets, 

For, by my soul. I’ll ne’er acknowledge thee. 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good ; 

• IVu.st to’t, bethink you ; I’ll not be forsworn. 

ynl. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That secs into the bottom of jny grief? 

G, sweet my mother, cast me not away ? 2 ck> 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 

Or, if you do not, make the bridal l>ed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 

Ca. Cap. Talk not to me, for I ’ll not speak a 
word: 

Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. 

JtU. O God ! — O nurse, hi>w shall this be pre- 
vented? 

My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven; 

How shall that faith return again to earth, 

Unless that husband send it me from heaven 
Py leaving earth ? comfort me, counsel me. 210 

• Alack, alack, that heaven should pra< 5 li.sc strata- 

gems 

Upon so soft a siibje( 5 l as myself! 

What say’st thou? hast thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurse. 

Nnrsc. Faith, here it is. 

Romeo is banished ; and all the world to nothing. 
That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 

Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 

I think it best you married with the county. 

O, he ’s a lovely gentleman ! 220 

Romeo’s a dishclout to him : an eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 

I think you are happy in this second match. 

For it excels your first : or if it did not, 

Your first is dead; or ’twere as good he were.. 

As living here and you no use of him. 
yul. Speakest thou from thy heart? 

Nurse. And from my soul too; 

Or else beshrew them both. 
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7 ^^^- Amen ! 

Nr^rsc. What? 

yui. Well, thou hast comforted me marvel- 
lous much. 230 

Go in : and icll my lady T am ^one, 

Having displeased my father, to Laurence* cell, 
To make confession and to be absolved. 

Nurse, Marry, 1 will; and this is wisely done. 

1 hlxiL 

yuL Ancient damnation ! (1 most wicke<l fiend ! 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn. 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath praised him with above comj)are 
So many thousand times? Go, counsellor ; 239 

'I'hoii and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. 

] ’ll to the friar, to know his remedy: 

If all else fail, myself have power to die. \E.xit, 


ACT IV. 

ScKNK I. Friar Laurence s cell. 

Enter Fkiak Laukenck and Paris. 

Fri. L. On Thursday, sir? the time is very 
short. 

P nr. My father Capulct will have it so ; 

And I am nothing slow to slack his haste. 

Fri. L. You say you do not know the Iady*s 
mind : 

Uneven is the course, I like it not. 

Far. Immoderately she weeps for '^I'yball’s 
death, 

And therefore have I little talk’d of love ; 

For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 

Now, sir, her father couut.s it dangerous 

J'hat she doth give her sorrow so much sway, 10 

And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 

'fo stop the inundation of her tears ; 

Which, too much minded by herself alone, 

• May be put from her by society: 

Now do you know the reason of this haste. 

E'ri. A. {Aside} T would I knew not why it 
shendd be slow’d. 

Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 
E7iter Juliet. 

Par. Happily met, my lady and my wife ! 
yul. That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 
J\Tr. That may be must be, love, on Thursday 
next. 20 

Jul. What must be shall be. 

Fri. L. That’s a certain text. 

Par. Come you to make confession to this father? 
yul. To answer that, I should confess to you. 
Far. Do not deny to him that you love me. 
ynl. I will confess to you that 1 love him. 

Far. So will ye, I am sure, that you love me. 

• ynl. If I do so, it will be of more price, 

Pieing spoke behind your back, than to your face. 

Far. Poor soul, thy face is much abused with 
tears. 

yul. The tears have got small vi( 5 lory by that : 
For it was bad enough before their spite. 31 
Far. Thou wrong*.st it, more than te?irs, with 
that report. 

ynl. That is no slander, sir, which is a truth ; 
And what I spake, 1 spake it to my face. 

Far. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slaii- 
der*d it. 
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ytd. It may be so, for it is not mine own. 

Are yon at leisure, holy father, now^ ; 

(Jr shall I come to yon at evening mass? 

y^v/. y^. My leisure serves me, pensive daugh- 
ter, now. 

My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 40 

• Par. God shield 1 should disturb devotion ! 
Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse ye ; 

Till then, adieu; and keep this holy kiss. \p,rz/, 
yizl, O, shut the door! and when thou hast 
done so. 

Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, past 
help ! 

Prt, Le. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief ; 
It strains me past the compass of my wits: 

I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it. 
On 'J'hiirsday next be married to this county. 

ytii. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear’st of this. 
Unless thou tell me how 1 may prevent it ; 51 

If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help. 

Do thon but call my resolution wise. 

And with this knife I '11 help it presently. 

God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our 
hands ; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d. 

Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this sliall slay them both : 
^'herefore, out of thy long-experienced time, 60 

• Give me some present counsel, or, behold, 

'Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 

• Which the commission of thy years and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bring. 

Be not so long to speak ; 1 long to die. 

If what thou speak’st speak not of remedy. 

Pri. L, Hold, daughter; I do spy a kind of 
hope. 

Which craves as desperate an execution 

As that is desperate which we would prevent. 70 

If, rather than to marry County Paris, 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself, 
Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame. 

That copest with death himself to scape from it ; 
And, if thou darest. I'll give thee remedy. 

yul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 

Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where sei-pents are ; chain me with roaring bears ; 

• (>r shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 81 

O'er-cover'd quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

• With reeky .shanks and yellow chapless skulls; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ; 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble ; 

And 1 will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love. 

Pri, A. Hold, then; go home, be merry, give 
consent 

To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow; 90 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone ; 

Uet not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber ; 
Take thou this vial, being then in bed. 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 

When presently through all thy veins shall run 

• A cold and drowsy humour, for no pulse 

• Shall keep his native progress, but surcease : 
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No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest ; 
"J'he roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes, thy eyes’ windows fall, loo 

lake death, when he shuts up the day of life ; 

• Each part, deprived of supple government. 

Shall, stiff and stark and cold, appear like death : 
And in this borrow’d likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty liours, 

And then awake as from a pleasant sleeyj. 

Now, when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then, as the manner of our country is, 

In thy best robes uncover’d on the bier no 

’I'hou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulcts lie. 

In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 

Shall Komeo by my letters know our drift. 

And hither shall he come : and he and 1 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 

And this shall free thee from this present shame ; 

• If no inconstant toy, nor womanish fear. 

Abate thy valour in tlie ad:tiiig it- 120 

Jitl. (Jive me, give me ! (I, tell not me of fear ! 
Fri. L, Hold; get you gone, be strong and 
prosperous 

In this resolve : I’ll send a friar with speed 
'I'o Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 

ytil. Love give me strength J and strength .shall 
help afford. 

Farewell, dear father ! \^Exci 4 )ii. 

ScKNE IL Hall hi Capule Vs house. 

Cafulet, I.aov Cafklkt, Nurse, and 
tivo Servingincn. 

Cap. So many guests invite as here are writ. 

[Exit First Senuiiit. 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

Sec. SerzK You shall have none ill, sir ; for 1 ’ll 
try if they can lick their lingers. 

Cap. How canst thou try them so? 

Sec. Serv. Marry, sir, ’tis an ill cook that 
cannot lick his own fingers: therefore lie that 
cannot lick his lingers goes not with me. 

Cap. Go, be gone. [Exit Sec. Serzxuit. 

• We shall be much unfurnish’d for this time. 10 
What, is my daughter gone to Friar Laurence? 

Nurse. Ay, forsooth. 

Cap, Well, he may chance to do some good on 
her : 

• A peevish selLwill’d harlotry it is. 

Nurse. See where she comes from shrift with 
merry look. 

Enter ]\ 3 \AKT, 

Cap. How now, my headstrong ! where have 
you been gadding? 

Jut, Where I have Icarn’d me to repent the sin 
Of di.sobedient oppo.sition 
To you and your behests, and am enjoin’d 
By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here, 30 

And beg your pardon ; pardon, I beseech you ! 
Henceforward I am ever ruled by you. 

Cap. Send for the county ; go tell him of this: 
ril have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
yul. I met the youthful lord at Laurence’ cell ; 

• And gave him what becomed love I might. 

Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. 
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Ca^. Why, Iain glad on ; this is well : stand up; 
This is as 't should be. l.et me see the county ; 
Ay, marry, go, I bay, and fetch him hither. 30 
Now, afore (ioc ! this reverend holy friar, 

All our whole city is much bound to him. 

yul. Nurse, will you go with me into my closet, 
To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow? 

Lit Cap. No, not till Thursday; there is time 
enough. 

Cap. Go, nurse, go with her: we'll to church 
to-morrow. \Exeunt yuliet and Nurse. 

La. Cap. We shall be short in our provision : 
'Tis now near night. 

Cap. Tush, T will stir about, 

And all things shall be well, 1 warrant thee, wife : 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her ; 41 

1 '11 not to bed to-night ; let me alone ; 

I'll play the housewife for this once. What, ho ! 
They are all forth. W^ell, I will walk myself 
I'o County Paris, to prepare him up 
Against to-morrow: my heart is wondrous light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim'd. 

[Exeunt. 

Sc F N h: III. yuliefs cha tuber. 

Pouter JvLiKT and Nurse. 
yut. Ay, those attires are best: but, gentle 
nurse, 

T pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 

• For I have need of many orisons 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 
Which, w’ell thou know'st, is cross and full of .sin. 

Enter Lady Capui.et. 

La. Cap. What, are you bu.sy, ho? need you 
my help? 

yut. No, madam ; we have cull'd such neces- 
saries 

• As are behoveful for our state to-morrow : 

So please you, let me now be left alone. 

And let the nurse this night sit up with you; 10 
For, I am sure, you have your hands full all, 

In this so sudden business. 

La. Cap. Good night: 

Get thee to bed, and rest ; for thou hast need. 

[PLveunt Lady Capulet and Nurse, 
yut. Farewell I God knows when we shall 
meet again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life : 

I ’ll call them back again to comfort me : 

Nurse ! What should she do here? 

My dismal scene I needs must adl alone. 

Come, vial. 20 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 

Shall I be married then to-morrow morning? 

No, no: this shall forbid it : lie thou there. 

[Laying down her dagger. 
What if it be a poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath minister’d to have me dead, 

Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour’d, 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 

I fear it is : and yet, methinks, it should not, 

For he hath still been tried a holy man. 

How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 30 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me? there’s a fearful point! 
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Shall I not, then, be stifled in the vault, 

'J'o whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in. 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 

'Fhc horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, — 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack’d : 4r 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Taos festering in his shroud ; where, as they say, 
At some hours in the night spirits resort ; — 
Alack, alack, is it not like that I, 

So early waking, what with loathsome smells, 

• And shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of the earth, 
d’hat living mortals, hearing them, run nmd : — 
(), if I wake, shall 1 not be distraught, 

Knvironed with all these hideous fears? 50 

And madly play with my forefathers’ joints? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud? 
And, in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 

O, look ! methinks I sec my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
I'pon a rapier’s point: stay, Tybalt, stay ! 
Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee. 

1 fell Is upon her bed, 'ivithin the curtains, 

SCKNK IV. Hall i?i Capiilcfs house, 

Kuter I.ADY Ca 1*1? LET and Nurse. 

La. Cap. Ifold, take these keys, and fetch 
more .spices, nurse. 

jVu?'se. '1‘hey call for dates and quinces in the 
pastry. 

Ejifcr Capllkt. 

Cap. Come, stir, stir, stir ! the second cock hath 
crow’d. 

The curfew bell hath rung, ’tis three o’clock: 
T.,ook to the baked meats, good Angelica : 

Spare not for cost. 

• Nurse. Go, you cot*quean, go, 

(iet you to bed ; faith, you ’ll be sick to-morrow 
For this night’s watcliing. 

Cap, No, not a whit : what ! 1 have watch’d ere 
now 

All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick. 10 

• La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt in 

your time ; 

But I will watch you from such watching now. 

\Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse, 

• Cap, A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood ! 

Enter three or four Servinginen, ivith spits, logs, 
and baskets. 

Now, fellow. 

What’s there? 

E'irst Eerzf, Thing.s for the cook, sir; but I 
know not what. 

Cap. Make haste, make haste. [Exit First 
AVrz'.J Sirrah, fetch drier logs: 

Call Peter, he will show thee where they are. 

Sec. Serv, I have a head, sir, that will find out 
logs, 

And never trouble Peter for the matter. [Exit. 

• Cap, Mass, and well said ; a merry whoreson, ha! 
Thou shall be logger-head. Good faith, ’tis day: 
The county will be here with music straight, 21 
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For so he said he would : 1 hear him near. 

[A'/iisic 'utithln. 

Nurse! Wife! What, ho! What, nurse, I say ! 
Re-enter Nurse. 

• Go waken Juliet, go and trim her up ; 

1 Ml go and chat with Paris: hie, make haste, 
Make haste ; the bridegroom he is come already: 
Make haste, I say, S^Exeunt, 

ScENK V. yutiet^s chamber. 

Enter Nurse. 

• Nnrse. Mistress! what, mistress! Juliet ! fast, 

I warrant her, she : 

• Why, lamb! why, lady ! fie, you sliig-a-bed ^ 
Why, love, I say ! madam ! sweet heart ! why, 

bride ! 

• What, not a word? you take your pennyworths 

now ; 

Sleep for a week : for the next niglit, I warrant, 

• The County Paris hath set up his rest, 

That you shall rest but little. God forgive me. 
Marry, and amen, how sound is she asleep ! 

I must needs wake her. Madam, madam, madam ^ 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed : lo 

He’ll fright you up, i’ faith. Will it not be? 

I lhictr(vivs the curtains. 
What, dress’d ! and in ycair clothes ! and down 
again ! 

I must needs wake you : Tady 1 lady ! lady ! 
Alas, alas! Help, help! my lady's dead! 

O, well-a-day, that ever I was born ! 

Some aqua vitae, ho ! My lord ! my lady ! 

Enter Lady CAiniLET. 

Ea, Cap. What noise is here? 

Nurse. C) lamentable day! 

Ea. Cap. What is the matter? 

Nurse. Look, look ! O heavy day ! 

Ea. Cap. O me, O me ! My child, my only life, 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee ! 20 

Help, help! Call help. 

Enter (!ai iu-ET. 

Cap. For shame, bring Juliet forth ; her lord 
is come. 

Nurse. She's dead, deceased, she’s dead; 
alack the day ! 

Ea. Cap. Alack the day, she 's dead, she *s dca<l, 
she s dead ! 

Cap. Ha! let me see her: out, alas! she’s 
cold ; 

• Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff; 

Life and these lips have long been separated : 
Death lies on her like an untimely fro.st 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

Nurse. O lamentable day ! 

Ea. Cap. O woful time! 30 

Cap. Death, that hath ta’cri her hence to make 
me wail. 

Ties up my tongue, and w'ill not let me speak. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, 7vith Musi- 
cians. 

Fri. E. Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 
Cap. Ready to go, but never to return. 

O son ! the night before thy wedding-day 
Hath Death lain with thy wife. There she lies. 
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Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 

Death is my son-in-law, Death is my heir ; 

My daughter he hath wedded: I will die, 

And leave him all; life, living, all is Death’s. 40 

• J^af. Have I thought long to see this morning’s 

face, 

And doth it give me such a sight as this? 

Zrrt. Accursed, unhappy, wretched, hate- 

ful Jay ! 

Most miserable hour that e’er time saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 

Hut one, poor one, one poor and loving child. 

Hut one thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my sight ! 

Nurse, () woe ! O woful, wofiil, woful day ! 
Most lamentable day, most woful day, 50 

That ever, ever, I did yet behold f 
O day ! O day ! O day ! O hateful day ! 

Never was seen so black a day as this : 

O woful day, O woful day ! 

/*ar. Heguiled, divorced, wronged, spited, 
slain ! 

Most detestable death, by thee beguiled. 

By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown ! 

O love ! O life ! not life, but love in death ! 

Cny^. Despised, distressed, hated, martyr’d, 
kill’d ! 

Uncomfortable time, why earnest thou now 60 
'I'o murder, murder our solemnity? 

O child ! O child ! my soul, and not my child I 
Dead art thou ! Alack ! my child is dead ; 

And with my child my joys arc buried. 

Nri. Zr. Peace, ho, for shame ! confusion’s cure 
lives not 

In these confu.sions. Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : 

• Your part in her you could not keep from death, 

But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 70 

The most you sought was her promotion ; 

For ’twas your heaven she should be advanced : 
And weep ye now, seeing she is advanced 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 

O, in this love, you love your child so ill, 

I'hat you run mad, seeing that she is well: 

She’s not well married that lives married long; 
But she’s best married that dies married young. 
Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
Dn this fair corse ; and, as the custom is, 80 

In all her be.st array bear her to church ; 

For though fond nature bids us all lament. 

Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment. 

Cap. All things that we ordained festival. 
Turn from their office to black funeral ; 

Our instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast, 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse. 

And all things change them to the contrary. 90 
Fri. Z.. Sir, go you in; and, madam, go with 
him ; 

And go. Sir Paris ; every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave : 

The heavens do lour upon you for some ill ; 

Move them no more by crossing their high will. 

\^Fjceunt Capulety L,ady Capulet^ 
Paris^ and Friar. 
First Mus. Faith, we may put up our pipes, 
and be gone. 
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Nurse, Honest good fellows, ah, put up, put up ; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful case. [Exit. 

Eirst Mus. Ay, by niy troth, the case may 
be amended. loi 

Enter Petkr. 

Pet. Musicians, O, musicians, * Heart’s ease. 
Heart’s ease:’ U, an 3''ou will have me live, play 
‘ Heart’s ease.’ 

E'irst Mus. Why * Heart’s ease ’? 

7 V/. O, musicians, because my heart itself 
plays ‘ My heart is full of woe O, play me some 

• merry dump, to comfort me. 

Eirst Mus. Not a dump we; ’tis no time to 
play now. no 

/V/. You will not, then? 

Eirst Mus. No. 

Pet. I will then give it you soundly. 

Eirst Afjis. What will you give us? 

• Pet. No money, on my faith, but the gleek ; I 
will give you the minstrel. 

P'lrst Afus. Then will I give you the serving- 
creature. 

yV/. Then will I lay the serving-creature’s 
dagger on your pate. 1 will carry no crotchets: 
1 ’ll re you, I ’ll fa you ; do you note me ? 121 

Eirst Af 7 /s. An you re us and fa iis, you note iis. 

Sec. Mus. Pray you, put up your dagger, and 
put out your wit. 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit ! I will 
dry-beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron 
dagger. Answer me like men : 

‘ When griping grief the heart doth wound. 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 

Then music with her silver sound’ — 130 

why ^silver sound’? why ‘ music with her silver 

• .sound*? What say you, Simon Catling? 

Eirst Afus. Marry, sir, because silver hath a 
sweet sound. 

• Pet. Pretty ! What say you, Hugh Rebeck ? 

Sec. Mus. I say ‘silver sound,’ because musi- 
cians sound for silver. 

• Pet. Pretty too! What say you, James Sound- 

post? 139 

Third M 715. Faith, I know not what to say. 

Pet. O, I cry you mercy; you are the singer: 
I will say for you. It is ‘ music with her silver 
sound,’ because musicians have no gold for sound- 
ing : 

‘Then music with her silver sound 

With speedy help doth lend redress.’ [Exit. 

Eirst Mus. What a pestilent knave is this 
same ! 

Sec. Miis. Hang him. Jack ! Come, we’ll in 
here ; tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. 

[ExeuTzt. 


108 dump. Sad melody. 
11 B gleek. Jeer. 



Peter: “‘I'hen music with her silver sound’”. PaintniK 
‘A Concert' by Lorenzo Costa (1459/60- 1535) 

132 C'aihng. Lutestring 

135 Rebeck. 'Th rei‘-stnnged violin 

138-139 Soundpost Sounding-peg in a violin 

3 bostmi!: lord. 1 e lieart 


ACT V. 

Scene I. Mcifitt^a. A street. 

E 7 itcr Rom }•:(>. 

Rom. If I may trust the flattering truth of 
sleep. 

My dream.s presage some joyful news at hand : 

• My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne ; 

And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

T dreamt my lady came and found me dead — 
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18 C{4pel Capulrl 


21 took post. llirf<I tast ht)rscs 

40 dimples Herbs 

52 ctttftJJ 7vrelch. VTiserable creature. 

80 Sfif)n-spf'etJtrjfr fr^^ar. Fast-wurkinjLi; stuff 



Romeo with the Apothecar\ EnKraviriK from Bell’s 
edition Shakespeare, 1773 


Stranj.;e dream, that gives a dead man leave to 
think ! — 

And breathed such life with kisses in my lips, 
"riiat I revived, and was an emperor. 

Ah me ! how' sweet is love itself possess'd, 10 
When but love’s shadows are so rich in joy ! 

Enter Bat.thasar, hooted. 

News from Verona ! — How now, l»althasar ! 

JJost thou not bring me letters from the friar? 

H ow doth rny latly? Is iny father wellV 
How fares my Juliet? that 1 ask again; 

For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 

Hal. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill: 

• Her body sleeps in CapeTs monument, 

Anri her immortal part with angels lives. 

I saw l)cr laid U>w in lier kiniired's vault, 20 

• And presently took post to tell it you : 

( ), pardon me for liringing these ill news. 

Since you did leave it f<ir rny office, sir. 

Rotn. Js it ev'en so? then I defy you, stars! 
d'hou know’st my lodging : get me ink and paper. 
And hire post-horses; 1 will hence to-night. 

Bui. [ do beseech you, sir, have patience : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Stune misadventure 

Ko 7 n. l\ish, thou a’-t deceived: 

Heave me, and do the thing I hid thee do. 30 
Hast thou no letters l/> me* from the friar? 

BaL No, my good lord. 

Ko 7 ?i, No inattcr: get thee gone. 

And hire those horses; J ’ll be with thee straight. 

\KA-it Balt/tusar. 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
Hel’ssee fen- means: O mischief, thou art swift 
'To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ! 

I do remember an apothecary, — 

And hereabouts he dwedls, — which late I noted 
In tatter’d wee*ds, with overwhelming brows, 

• Culling of simples; meagre were his lotiks, 40 
Sharp misery had worn him to the hones: 

And in his needy shop a tortoise hung. 

An alligator stufTM, and other skins 
Of ill-shaj>ed fishes; and about his ^.helves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

( ireen earthen pots, bladders and musty seed.s. 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses. 
Were thinly scatter’d, to make up a show. 

Noting this penury, to myself 1 said 

‘All if a man did neetl a poison now, 50 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

• Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him.* 
f), this same thought did but forerun my need; 
And this .same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember, this should be the house. 

Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. 

What, ho ! apothecary ! 

Enter Apothecary. 

Ap. ^ Who calls so loud? 

Rom. Come hither, man. I sec that thou art 
poor : 

If old, there is forty ducats: let me have 

• A dram of poison, such soon-.speeding gear 60 
As will disperse itself through all the veins 

lhat the life-weary taker may fall dead 

And that the trunk may be di.scharged of breath 
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As violently as hasty powder fired 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon^s womb. 

Ap, Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s 
law 

• Is death to any he that utters them. 

Rom. Art thou so bare and full of wretched- 
ness, 

And fear’st to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 

Need and oppression starveth in thine e,yes, 70 
CoTvtempt and beggary hangs upon thy back ; 
The world is not thy friend nor the world’s law; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take tliis. 

Ap. My poverty, but not my will, consents. 
Rom, 1 pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liciuid tiling you will, 

Anci drink it off ; and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it wouhi dispatch you straight. 
Rom. 'I'hcre is thy gold, worse poison to men’s 
souls, 80 

Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not 
sell. 

I sell thee poison ; thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell : buy food, and get thyself in flesh. 
Come, cordial and not poison, go with me 
To Juliet’s grave ; for there must I use thee. 

[R xci/fif 

Scene IL Friar I. nurence's cell. 

Enter Friar John. 

Fri. y. Holy Franciscan friar ! brother, lio ! 

Enter Fkiak Laurence. 

Fri. E. This same should be the voice of 
Friar John. 

Welcome from Mantua: what says Romeo? 

Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

F'ri. y. Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to associate me, 

Here in this city visiting the sick, 

And finding him, the searcliers of the town, 
Suspe< 5 liiig that we both were in a house 
Where the infedlious pestilence did reign, to 
Seal’d up the doors, and would not let us forth ; 
So that my speed t<.> Mantua there was stay’ll 
F'ri. E. Who bare my^ letter, then, to Romeo? 
Fri. y. I could not send it, — here it is again, - 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 

So fearful were they of infetHion. 

Fri. E. Unhappy fortune » by my brother- 
hood, 

•The letter was not nice but full of charge 
Of dear import, and the iie.»lcdling it 
Mav do much danger. Friar John, go hence; 20 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it straigliL 
Unto my cell, 

F'ri. y. Brother, I’ll go and bring it thee. 

[ E rit. 

Fri. E. Now must I to the monument alone; 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake : 

She will beshrew me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents; 

But 1 will write again to IMantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come ; 

Poor living corse, closed in a dead man’s tomb! 

\Ejcit. 


67 Issues 


18 Instructions. 



I'ritir Laurcnct*' ‘Now must I go to tin moniinK-nt 
alone’ Detail f ron 1 a draw ing by AiTthonv Walker ( j 72('> 

I 7^>S ) 
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Set desijfn for the Churchysird with tomh by Jean Hugo 
for Jean CVu teau’s production, Paris, 1024 

33 jealous. C\irious 


Scene III. A chtirrhyard; in it a tomb 
belonging to the Capulets, 

Enter Paris, and his Page bearing fiawers 
and a torch. 

Par. Give me thy torch, boy: hence, and 
stand aloof : 

Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 

Under yond yew-trees lay thee all along, 

Holding thine car close to the hollow ground ; 

So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread, 

Being loose, unfirm, with digging up of graves, 
But thou shall hear it : whistle then to me, 

As signal that thou hear’st something approach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 
Page. [Aside'} I am almost afraid to stand 
alone 10 

Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure. 

[Eetires. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal 
bed I strew, — 

O woe ! thy canopy is dust and stones ; — 
Which with sweet water nightly I will dew. 

Or, wanting that, with tears distilPd by 
moans : 

The obsequies that I for thee will keep 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep. 

[The Page 7 v hi sties. 
The boy gives warning something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night. 

To cross my obsequies and true love’s rite? 20 
What, with a torch I muffle me, night, awhile. 

[Retires. 

Romeo and Balthasar, Tvith a torch, 

fnattocky 

Rom. Give me that mattock and the wrench- 
ing iron. 

Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 

Give me the light : upon thy life, I charge thee, 
Whatever thou hear^st or seest, stand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 

Why 1 descend into this bed of death. 

Is partly to behold my lady’s face; 29 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring, a ring that I must use 
In dear employment: therefore hence, be gone : 
• Hut if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what 1 further shall intend to do. 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint 

And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs : 

'^rhe time and my intents are .savage- wild. 

More fierce and more inexorable far 
'J'han empty tigers or the roaring sea. 39 

Bal. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 
Rom. So shalt thou show me friendship. Take 
thou that : 

Live, and be prosperous : and farewell, good 
fellow. 

Bal. [Asiiie'} For all this same. I’ll hide me 
hereabout : 

His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. 

[Retires. 

Rom. Thou detestable maw, thou womb of 
death, 

Gorged with the dearest morsel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 
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And, in despite, Til cram thee with more food ! 

[Opens the tomb. 
Par. This is that banish’d haughty Mon- 
tague, 49 

That murder’d my love’s cousin, with which grief, 
It is suppo5.ed, the fair creature died ; 

And here is come to do some villarious shame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. 

\Comes /oriuard. 

Stop thy unhallow’d toil, vile Montague I 
Can vengeance be pursued further than death? 
Condemned villain, 1 do apprehend thee : 

Obey, and go with me; for thou must die. 

Kom. I must indeed; and therefore came I 
hither. 

Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man ; 
Fly hence, and leave me: think upon those gone. 
Let them affright thee. 1 be.sccch thee, youth. 
Put not another sin upon my head, 

By urging me to fury : O, be gone ! 

By heaven, 1 love thee better tlian myself; 

For I come hither arm’d against myself: 

Stay not, be gone; live, and hereafter say, 

A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. 

Par. I do defy thy conjuration.s, 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. 

Kom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at 
thee, boy ! [ They fight. 70 

Page^ O Lord, they fight ! 1 will go call the 
watch. {Exit. 

Par. O, I am slain ! [Falls. \ If thou be mer- 
ciful. 

Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. \Dies. 

Rom. In faith, 1 will. Let me peruse this 
face. 

Mercutio’s kinsman, noble County Paris! 

What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode? 1 think 
He told nte Paris should have married Juliet: 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 80 
To thinlc it was so? O, give me thy hand, 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book ! 

I’ll bury thee in a triumphant grave ; 

A grave? O, no! a lantern, slaughter’d youth. 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 

Death, lie thou tliere, by a dead man interr’d. 

[Laying Paris in the tomb. 
How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death ; O, how may I 90 
Call this a lightning? O my love ! my wife ! 
Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath. 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer’d ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 
Tybalt, best thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee. 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 
To sunder his that was thine enemy? 100 

Forgive me, cousin ! Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous. 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, 1 still will stay with thee ; 

And never from this palace of dim night 



Romeo: ‘Ah, dear Juliet, Why art thou yet so 
David Garrick as Romeo ni the tomb scene, I'heatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, London, 1750 
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115 engrossing. Emb raci . 

116 condurt. Transport, i,e. poison. 

117 pilot, i.c. soul 

118 hark. i.e. body. 



Romeo: ‘"I'hus with a kiss I dic\ Mrs Patrick Cainphell 
as Juliet with Johnston Forbes Robertson as Romeo, 
1 .veeum 'I’heatre, London, i Sg 5 


148 I omfortable Comforting. 


Depart agaizi : here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 
Will 1 set up iny everlasting rest, no 

And shake tlie yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world- wearied flesh. Kyes, look your 
last ! 

Anns, take your last embrace ! and, lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

• A dateless bargain to engrossing death f 
#Coine, bitter condiictt, come, unsavoury guide 1 

• Tliou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

• '^J'he dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary hark ! 
Here’s to my love! [Drinks. \ true ap<ithe- 

cary ! 

Tliy drugs are tjuick. I'lius with a kiss I die. iso 

[Dit’s. 


K>it€ 7 \ at the other end of the chu 7 rhyardt Friak 
Laukknck, ivith ii lantern^ croiv^ atid sfadc. 


J^'rt Saint Francis be my speed ! how oft 

to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves ! Who’s 
there ? 


my 
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BaL Here’s one, a friend, and one that knows 
ytju well. 

F'ri. B. BlUs be upon you! Tell me, good 
my friend. 

What torch is yond, tliat vainly lends his light 
'^I'o grubs and eyeless skulls? as 1 discern, 

Jt burneth in the Capels’ monument. 

Bal. It doth so, holy sir; and tliere’s 
master, 

One tliat you love. 

Bri. JL, Who is it? 

Bat Romeo. 

B'ri, A, How long hath lie been there? 

Bal. Full half an hour. 

B'ri. Z,. Go with me to the vault 
Bal. I dare not, sir : 

My master knows not but 1 am gone lit nee ; 

And fearfully did menace me with deaili. 

If I did stay to look on liis intents. 

B'ri. B. Stay, then; 1 ’ll go alone. Fear comes 
upon me : 

O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing. 

Bal. As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 
T dreamt my master and another fought, 

And that my master slew him. 

B'ri, B. Romeo ! 

\Ad7^ances. 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which stains X40 
'Vhe stony entrance of this sepulchie? 

What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discolour’d by this x>l^ce of peace? 

\Ji fliers the tomb. 


Romeo! O, pale! Who el.se? what, Paris too? 
And steep’d in blt>od? Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! 

The lady stirs. [ ynliet Tvakes. 

• ytil. O comfortable friar! where is my lord? 

1 do remember well where 1 should be, 

And there I arn. Where is my Romeo? 150 

[Noise TV i thin. 

JBri. B. 1 hear some noise. Lady, come from 
that nest 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep : 

A greater power than we can contraditfl 
Hath thwarted our intents. Come, come away. 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead ; 
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Aud Paris too. Come, 1 ’ll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 

Stay not to question, for tlie watch is coming; 
Come, go, good Juliet [AW.sv a£^a£/i\, 1 daie no 
longer stay. 159 

yu/. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. 

\Exit Fn\ E. 

What’s here: u cup, closed in 1113^ true love’s 
hand ? 

• Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end : 

O churl! drunk all, and left no friendly drop 
To help me after? 1 will kiss thy lips; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 

• To make me die with a restorative. [AV.s'.iC.s him. 
Thy lips are warm. 

First lyatch. lli ^ithi>i\ I.ead, boy : which way ? 
Jul. Yea, noise? then I’ll Ijc brief G happy 
dagger ! \^Snatchi?i^ RomtFs dagger. 

This is thy sheath \^Stabs hersci/l ', there rust, 
and let me die. 

[Fails on Konn'd*s bcu/y, a?td dies. 

Enter Watch, ^vit/i the Page 0/ Paris. 
Page, This is the place ; there, where the 
torch doth buzii. 

First IVatc/i* J'lie ground is blotidy ; search 
about the churchyard : 

• Go, some of you, whoe’er y^ou find attach. 

Pitiful sight ! here lies the county slain ; 

And Juliet bleeding, warm, and newly dead. 

Who here hath lain these two days buried. 

Cjo, tell the prince: run to the Capuleis : 

Raise up the Montagues ; some otliers search : 

We see the ground whereon these w(»es do lie ; 
P»ut the true ground of all these piteous woes 180 
We cannot without circuiustaiice descr3^ 

Re-enter some ilf ///c W<it<:h, luith LIalthasar. 

Rec. Watch, Here’s Romeo’s man ; we fouml 
him in the churchyard. 

First Watch. Hold him in safety, till the 
prince come hither. 

Re-euter others of the Watch, Tvith Friar 
Lauri*:n(. k. 

Third Watch, Here is a friar, that trembles, 
sighs, and weeps : 

We took this mattock and this spade fr«)m him. 
As he was coining from this churchyard side. 
First Watch, A great suspicion; stay the 
friar too. 

Enter the Prince ujtd Attendants. 

Prince, What misadventure is so early up, 
Thai calls our person from our morning’s rest? 

jE:«/err Cafuuet, T.adv Cafut.et, and others. 
Cap. What should it be, that they so shriek 
abroad? 

La. Cap. The people in the street cry Romeo, 
Some Juliet, and some Paris; and all run. 

With open outcry, toward our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this which startles in 
our ears? 

F'irst Watch. Sovereign, here lies the County 
Paris slain; , , r 

And Romeo dead ; and Juliet, dead before. 
Warm and new kill’d. 



Julicl fiTnh Kf^mco dcLiti 011 the steps ot ht*rbic*r Painting 
bv Ferdinand PiIoTv’ ( 1 828 1895) 


162 itfurless Ill-timed 

166 re s tonitiT'i' An lu'tion bringing ns together again 

173 uttoch Arrest 
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Capulet: ‘O heavens! O wife, look how our daughter 
bleeds r Detail from a painting by Lord Frederick 
Leighton, 1806 

203 mistaken. Been removed, house, i.e. wound. 

214 untaught. Ill-mannered. 

226 impeach, i.e. accuse, purge, i.e. exonerate. 

229 date of breath. Expectation of life. 

237 siege. Seat. 

248 borrowed. Temporary. 


Prince, Search, seek, and know how this foul 
murder comes. 

Pirst Watch, Here is a friar, and slaughter'd 
Romeo’s man ; 

With instruments upon them, fit to open 200 
These dead men’s tombs. 

Cap, O heavens ! O wife, look how our 
daughter bleeds ! 

• This dagger hath mista’en, — for, lo, his house 
Is empty on the back of Montague, — 

And it mis-shcathed in my daughter’s bosom ! 
JLa, Cap, O me ! this sight of death is as 
a bell. 

That wcu-ns my old age to a sepulchre. 

Pnter Montague and others. 

Prince, Come, M ontague; for thou art early up. 
To .see thy son and heir more early down. ^ 209 
Alon, Alas, my liege, my wife is dead Lo-night ; 
Grief of my son’s exile hath stopp’d her breath: 
What further woe conspires against mine age ? 
Prince, Look, and thou shalt see. 

• Mofi, O thou untaught! what manners is 

in this. 

To press before thy father to a grave ? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for 
a while. 

Till we can clear these ambiguities, 

And know their spring, their head, their true 
descent ; 

And then will I be general of your woes, 219 
And lead you even to death : meantime forbear, 
And let mischance be slave to patience. 

Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 

Fri, JL, I am the greatest, able to do least. 
Yet most su.spedled, as the time and place 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder; 

• And here I stand, both to impeach and purge 
Myself condemned and myself excused. 

Prince. Then say at once what thou dost 
know in this. 

• Fri. L., I will be brief, for my short date 

of breath 

Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 230 

Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet ; 
And she, there dead, that Romeo’s faithful wife : 
1 married them ; and their stol’n marriage-day 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whose untimely death 
BanishM the new-made bridegroom from this 
city. 

For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pined. 

• You, to remove that siege of grief from her. 
Betroth’d and would have married her perforce 
To County Paris: then comes she to me, 239 
And, with wild looks, bid me devise some mean 
To rid her from this second marriage. 

Or in my cell there would she kill herself. 

Then gave I her, so tutor’d by my art, 

A sleeping potion ; which so took effeA 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 
The form of death: meantime I writ to Romeo, 
That he should hither come as this dire night, 

• To help to take her from her borrow’d wave. 
Being the time the potion’s force should cease. 
But he which bore my letter. Friar John, 250 
Was stay’d by accident, and yesternight 
Return’d my letter back. Then all alone 

At the prefixed hour of her waking. 

Came 1 to take her from her kindred’s vault ; 
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Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could send to Romeo: 

But when I came, some minute ere the time 
Of her awaking, here untimely lay 
The noble Pans and true Romeo dead. 

She wakes ; and I entreated her come forth, 260 
And bear this work of heaven with patience : 

But then a noise did scare me from the tomb; 
And she, too desperate, would not go with me, 
But, as it seems, did violence on herself. 

All this I know ; and to the marriage 
Her nurse is privy : and, if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrificed, some hour before his time, 

Unto the rigour of severest law. 

Prince. We still have known thee for a 
holy man. 270 

Where ’s Romeo’s man ? what can he say in this ? 
Bal. I brought my master news of Juliet’s 
death ; 

And then in post he came from Mantua 
To this same place, to this same monument. 

This letter he early bid me give his father, 

And threaten’d me with death, going in the 
vault, 

If I departed not and left him there. 

Prince. . Give me the letter ; 1 will look on it. 
Where is the county’s page, that raised the 
watch ? 

Sirrah, what made your master in this place? 280 
Page. He came with flowers to strew his 
lady’s grave ; 

And bid me stand aloof, and so I did : 

Anon comes one with light to ope the tomb ; 

And by and by my master drew on him ; 

And then I ran away to call the watch. 

Prince. This letter doth make good the friar’s 
words, 

Their course of love, the tidings of her death : 
And here he writes that he did buy a poison 
Of a poor ’pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet. 290 
Where be these enemies? Capulet! Monta* 
gue ! 

See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate. 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with 
love. 

And I for winking at your discords too 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen : all are punish’d. 
Ca^. O brother Montague, give me thy hand ; 
• This is my daughter’s jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 

Afon. But I can give thee more : 

For 1 will raise her statue in pure gold ; 

That while Verona by that name is known, 300 
There shall no figure at such rate be set 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 

Cap. As rich shall Romeo's by his lady’s lie ; 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity ! 

Prince. A glooming peace this morning with 
it brings ; 

The sun, for sorrow, will not show his head : 

Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things ; 

Some shall be pardon’d, and some punished : 
For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. {Exeunt. 31c 



RcconciliaUon of tht* Montagues and the Capulets, 
Stratford -upon- A v(ni, ic>6i 

297 jointure. Wedding settlement 
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Julius Caesar 

1599 


}[ iAVS Cai«:sak is, along with Conalanus, the most classic of Shakespeare’s plays, as if 
to show the world and in particular Ben Jonson, who was at this time writing for the 
Chamberlain’s Men - that he knew' quite well what classic decorum demanded, though 
it was not in keeping with his richer, romantic nature. Paradoxically, it was precisely 
because of this that the Augustan Dr. Johnson was not much drawn to the play: he 
preferred Shakespeare’s characteristic mixture, the more coloured texture, the richer 
variousness — and perhaps this betrays a latent romanticism in the soul of the great 
Augustan. 

Nothing of this impeded the success of the play in the dramatist’s own age, more 
catholic in its tastes and with no inhibitions. John Weever tells us: 

The many-headed multitude were drawn 
By Brutus’ speech that Caesar was ambitious: 

When eloquent Mark Antony had shown 
His virtues, who but Brutus then w^as vicious? 

It is significant that this was the moral that people drew from the play in the year of 
Its perfomiance. Years later Leonard Digges testified to the response of the audience: 

So have 1 seen when Caesar would appear, 

And on the stage at half-sword parley were 

Brutus and Cassius - O how the audience 

Were ravished! with what wonder they went thence! 

This is contrasted w'ith the failure of Ben Jonson’s ‘tedious, though well-laboured’ classic 
plays. Shakespeare’s sense of the theatre was infallible, whether tragedy or comedy, 
romantic (though even those plays are full of classical allusions, from his education) or 
even classic in the more specialised sense of the word. 
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Introduction JULIUS CAESAR 


Though classic work, the dramatic onrush is irresistible - as a perceptive producer, 
Granville-Barker, emphasises, and as all audiences find. 'The play is short, swift and 
stream-lined, w'lth little decoration ; no sub-plot, hardly a comic touch or even a sentence 
that is bawdy (a rarity), but it is immensely exciting, even haunting, full of famous lines 
that go on and on in the mind and have entered into the conscuiusness of all who speak 
the tongue. 


Date. I he dramatist already h‘d<i Jfulius (\iesar in mind before rinishing Hcftry I" In 
the Prologue to the last act of that he had described the city’s expectation of a welcome 
to conciuering Essex on his return from Ireland. Now, in llie \ ery first seem* yuUus 
Caesar we find : 

Maiw a time and oft 

Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 

'To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

^\)ur infants in your arms, and there have sat 
^I’he live-long day w ith patient expectation 
"To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome, 

And when you saw' his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout . . . 

Windows and chimney-tops . . . this is not ancient Rome, but the London mob gi\ mg 
Essex the send-off from which he returned so abortutly. We sec how quickly 
Shakespeare worked. In this same year the young Swass tourist, 'Thomas Platter, 
reports ‘after dinner on 2i September, about 2 o’clock, 1 went with my companions 
across the water, and in the straw-thatched house saw' the tragedy of thi‘ first emperor, 
Julius Caesar, excellently perfonned by some fifteen persons.’ 'The play has a much larger 
number of characters, so some parts w'ere, as usual, doubled. It was followed by a jig, 
danced by tw^o actors as men and two - in the ambiv'alent fashion of the Elizabethan 
stage as women. 


Reading. Much as Shakespeare had depended upon Hall and Hohnshed for his English 
history, he had even more congenial reading for his classical plays in Sir 'J’homas 
North's translation of Plutarch. Plutarch’s interest in character was as lively and per- 
ceptive as his own; moreover, where Holinshed was a rustic bourgeois, North was a 
cultivated aristocrat who wrote the language like a gentleman. Whole passages of fine 
prose could be rendered in as fine, or finer, blank verse with the greatest of ease. (Much 
of Elizabethan prose communication goes readily into blank verse - as indeed is the case 
with the speeches of Abraham Lincoln, whose style was formed by the Bible and 
Shakespeare.)^ 

The quick reading man not only wrote with North’s Plutarch open beside him, but 
we can tell that he was reading Sir John Davies’ philosophic poem, Nosce Teipsum, and 
the congenial Daniel’s Musophilus contemporaneously. At the assassination of Caesar, 
Cassius says. 


How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 

Shakespeare had been struck, as we all are, by the fine imaginative passage of Daniel : 


I As 1 found 
when putting his 
farewell speech 
to his Illinois 
neighbours in 
my blank-verse 
poem ‘Abraham 
l^incoln at 
Spnngiield* in 
Poetns Partly 
A meric an 
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And who in time knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 

To enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with th’accents that are ours ? 

But, observe, where Daniel is reflective, Shakespeare instinctively turns the lines into 
theatre, ‘our lofty scene . . . acted over’. 

The Tragedy of Brutus. The criticism that the play falls into two halves, with Caesar 
disappearing in the middle, is imperceptive, for the subject is described, in so many 
words, as ‘the spirit of Caesar’ : his spirit dominates the whole play, as his assassination 
did the historical event. But it might alternatively be described as the tragedy of Brutus, 
who has a far larger part and whose character is much more fully delineated. 

It is recognised that the dramatist wrote Caesar down in the interests of dramatic 
balance, and wrote Brutus up, better than he deserved, to give him a chance - for, after 
all, he was an assassin. We are assured that Brutus was an honest, indeed the one 
honourable, man in the conspiracy against Caesar: he was the only one moved by what 
he considered to be the public interest, ^s against the others, who were moved by envy 
or spleen or personal resentment. And, after all, Brutus had personal reason to be grate- 
ful to Caesar, who was attached to him. (William Shakespeare hated ingratitude, of all 
things.) 

He makes Caesar deaf, for which there is no evidence; he gives Cassius a long speech 
enumerating Caesar’s weaknesses, even timorousness for which there was no warrant, 
for he was a man of indomitable courage and resolution. He was also a supreme 
opportunist, who was very clear-eyed about the way things were going and ready to 
take advantage of them. He saw that antiquated republican institutions were breaking 
down, and personal rule was inevitable, to take their place. Like Bolingbroke, who had 
to take the crown for sheer self-preservation, apart from anything else, Caesar had to 
cross the Rubicon and march on Rome or his enemies would have destroyed him ; then 
civil war would have broken out anyway. His assassination made this inevitable. 

Once more Shakespeare shows his regular concern for social order, and the horror of 
its breakdown. 

However, for the balance of his play, the dramatist holds the scales in favour of Brutus 
(historically, he was not such a noble character). Everybody looks up to him as sans peur 
et sans reproche; Caesar might never have been assassinated if Brutus had not lent him- 
self to the conspiracy. Like such men who are generally admired for their nobility, he 
is morally self-complacent, even conceited, for ever congratulating himself on the purity 
of his motives: 


For I am armed so strong in honesty 

That they [threats] pass by me as the idle wind 

Which I respect not. 

He is an idealist and, like all idealists, shows bad judgment throughout. After murdering 
Caesar he insists on sparing Mark Antony against the judgment of his fellow-assassins — 
and he proceeded to turn the tables on them and destroy thetp. In the quarrel with 
Cassius before Philippi it is Brutus who shows himself unreasonable ; and he urges on 
an immediate battle - against Cassius’ more experienced judgment - in circumstances 
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which brought disaster upon them. Indeed, the assassination of Caesar itself was a 
mistake, apart from the crime: it caused civil war, and did not save the republic, which 
was the only excuse for it. 

Brutus is an idealist, i.e. an idealogue: Napoleon knew their worth in society and in 
great events - after all, he had been one himself when young and ignorant. But he learned ; 
Brutus was one of those who never learn from experience. It cannot be supposed that 
William Shakespeare's sympathies were with such a type; but he does his best for him 
and writes him an epitaph, which people have taken literally, though placed in Antony's 
mouth : 


/ h’ath of Juhus 
('at^ar Nineteenth 
i entury 

from a patntwff hv 
7 (lerome 
{ iHj4- 1(^04) 


This was the noblest Roman of them all : 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of gr eat - Cac sers . 

He only, in a general honest thought ^ 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

He assassinated in the cause of liberty and for the good of the people. We af^e shown by 
the dramatist what that was worth ; nor did Shakespeare bother much about cc^nsistency , 
any more than there is in life. 

; 

The People as a Character. We see all through Shakespeare's plays what his, and the 
Elizabethans’, view of the people was ; in this play and in Coriolanus they constitute a 
character in the action. 

The tribunes of the people, in the very first scene, have nothing but contempt for 
them, for their ingratitude and changeability, basely transferring their worship of 
Pompey to his enemy, Caesar. (What else are poor people to do, but fall in with the 
winning side ?) Casca, one of the conspirators on behalf of liberty of the people, describes 
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their servility to Caesar at the offer of the crown: ‘the rabble hooted and clapped their 
chapped hands and threw up their sweaty nightcaps and uttered such a deal of stinking 
breath . . . that it had almost choked Caesar.* 'Fhe detail of the ‘nightcaps* reveals the 
contemporary scene, and indeed an Elizabethan crowd must have smelt horribly. 

After the assassination it is to the wisdom of the people that Brutus, so true to type, 
appeals: ‘censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge.* If he has offended, ‘if any, speak: for him I have offended. 1 pause for a reply.’ 
'The response of the rational people to this appeal to their reason is: 

Let him be Caesar! 

Caesar’s better parts 
Shall be crowned in Brutus 

i.e. make Brutus king. He should have been shocked at such a response. 

Mark Antony is described by Cassius as ‘a masker and a reveller’; but he knows what 
the people are, and has no difficulty in twisting them round his little finger, assuring 
them the while that Brutus and his fellow-assassins are ‘honourable men*. He goes on 
assuring them, while gradually bringing home the enormity of the crime and Caesar’s 
good intentions towards them, his generosity' and bequests to them in his will, so that in 
the end the appeal to their emotions makes them weep, and the irony of the insistence 
upon the honourable men w ho had done the deed drives them wild : 

All: Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! I'ire! Kill! 

Slay! Let not a traitor live . . . 

1 Plebeian: VVe’Il burn his fCaesar’sJ body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

2 Plebeian: Cio, fetch fire. 

3 Plebeian : Pluck down benches. 

4 Plebeian: Pluck down fonns, windows, anything. 

William Shakespeare knew his people, ordinary humanity, very well. 

The Age. His own time thus reveals itself. The conspirators are depicted as all muffled 
up, just as we see them in Gunpowder Plot engravings a few' years later. Cassius boasts. 

So often shall the knot of us be called 
’The men that gave their country liberty 

‘knot* was the regular word for conspirators at the time. Caesar was quite right, by the 
way, in his judgment of Cassius’ type: 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
While they behold a greater than themselves. 

'The play is full of dreams and omens, and, though they are authenticated in the sources, 
they are so much in keeping with the beliefs of the time as to have added much to the 
dramatic effect. The appearance of Caesar’s ghost to Brutus before Philippi not only 
keeps his spirit before us, but is thrilling in the theatre, and it reminds us of the ghosts 
that appeared to Richard III before Bosworth. The soothsayer - of whom Caesar, in 
his generous over-confidence, will take no notice — was frequently to be met with in 
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Llizabethan life: everybody believed in omens, dreams, and foretellings. 

We catch another of Shakespeare’s regular references to his profession, that appear 
in every play; at the otter of the crown to Caesar: ‘if the tag-rag people did not clap him 
and hiss him according as he pleased and displeased them, as they use fi.e. are accus- 
tomed] to do the players in the theatre, I mn no true man.' 

A few personal reflections reveal the man behind the dramatist 

} 

j 

But wheri I tell him he hates flatterers. 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

And what are we to think of the sadness in : 

When love begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

Text. No problems. E. K. Chambers describes it as ‘one of the best printt^d ol the Fo1k> 
additions' since there are no quartos; ‘a few abrupt short lines ma\ he evidence ol 
cuts.’ Ben Jonson made fun of a couple of passages: Shakespeare, writing hurriedly as 
usual, had made Caesar say, ‘Caesar never did wrong but with just cause’, winch Ben 
considered ‘ridiculous’. He must have told Shakespeare as much, for in the I'olio text 
it is rectified to — 


Know, C’aesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Ben made fun, too, of another passage: 

() judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men ha\ e lost their reason. 

Immediately after, in Every Alan out of hn Humour, Jonson takes this up* 

Reason long since is fled to animals, you know. 

These are but amusing exchanges between felUwvs writing for the same C'oinpany, it 
is heavy-footed to speak of Ben's twitting the Master, to whom he was indebted for his 
introduction to the Company, as showing ‘animosity’ (Ho\ er-VV ilson). Such exchanges 
alerted performers and audience, and provided fun. 
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JULIUS C^SAR 


DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


Julius C^sar. 

Octavius CvI-isar, J triumvirs after i 

Marcus Antonius, > death of Jul 

M. -/Emilius Lki'idus, j Caesar. 

Cicero, 

PuDLius, senators. 

PopJLius Lena, , 

Marcus Brui us, ^ 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Tkebonius, conspirators against 

Ligarius, Julius Ca:sar. 

Decius Brutus, 

MeTELLUS ClMBEK, 

ClNNA, 

Flavius and Maruli.us, tribunes. 
Artemiuokus of Cnidos, a teacher of Rhe- 
toric. 

A Soothsayer. 

ClNNA, a poet. Another Poet. 


Lucilius, 

T ITINIUS, 
Mess A LA, 
Young CJ A i « ), 
VoLUMNlUS, 
Vakk’o, 


friends to Brutus and 
Cassi us. 


servants to Brutus. 


CLlTi-S, 

Claudius, 

St RATO, 

Lucius, 

I^ARDANK S, 

PiNDAKus, servant to C'assius. 


Cai.i*uknia, wife to C;esar. 

PoKi'iA, wife l(j Brutus. 

Senators, Citizens, Cuards, Attendants, 8cc. 

Scene: Rome: the 7teii^hl7onrhood of Sardis: 
the neighbourhood oj’ Philippi. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. Roine^ A street. 

Enter I'lavius, Marullus, and certain 
Commoners. 

Flav. Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get 
you home : 

Is this a holiday? what ! know y<ju not, 

• Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession? Sixrak, what trade art thou? 
P'irst Com. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron and tliy 
rule ? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on? 

You, sir, what trade are you? 

Sec. Corn. IVuly, .sir, in respe<51of a fine work- 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. n 
Mar. But what trade art thou? answer me 
diredlly. 

Sec. Com. A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may 
use with a safe conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, 
a mender of bad soles. 

Mar. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty 
knave, what trade? 

Sec. Com. Nay, 1 be.sccch you, sir, be not 
out with me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend 
you. 

Mar, What meanest thou by that? mend me, 
thou saucy fellow ! 21 

Sec. Com. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Sec. Com. Truly, sir, all that 1 live by is with 
the awl : I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, 
nor women’s matters, but with awl. I am, in- 
deed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes ; when they are 
in great danger, I recover them. As proper men 


• A bullet beside a texthne nidnates on annittnlion in (he 
opposite folumn 


Dramatis Personae, triumvirs. A commission of three 
rulers of the state of Rome. 

3 mechanical. A working man. 


Opposite . Brutus with the ghost of Cae.sar. Kngravmg 
by Henr>' Fuseli (1741 1H25) 
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as ever trod upon neat^s leather have gone upon 
my handiwork. 30 

Fla7f. Rut wherefore art not in thy shop to- 
day ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets? 

Sec, Com, Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, 
to get myself into more work. Rut, indeed, sir, 
we make holiday, to sec CrJesar and to rejoice in 
his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest 
brings he home? 

• What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

'I'o grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than sense- 
less things ! 40 

0 you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

• Knew you not PoTiipcy ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimiicy-tops. 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 

’'Ro see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 
And when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made an universal slnnit, 

'I'hat I’iber trembled underneath her banks, 50 
•'Po hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

•And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew fltjwers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pornpey’s blood? 

Re gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 60 
FliZT/. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this 
fault, 

Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 


Second CV)mmoncr‘ ‘ we inukc holiday, to sec C'aesar 
ami to rejoice in his triiirnph/ Painting* ‘'The 'IVuiniph 
of C aesar’ bv Andrea Mantegna (/ 143O/1 150C)) 

38 iribut (tries. C'aptives. 

42-49 Marty a ftme . . . ^haut. See introduction 



Triumph of Pompey Kngraving from P J Mariette’s 
’Vraite (ivs f^terres 

51 repliiaUart. Rcho. 

54 cuU. C’hoose. 
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Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

yEjce 74 Pit all tke Commonets. 
See, whether their basest metal be not moved ; 
ri'liey vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 

This way will I : disro’oe the images, 

• If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies. 70 
Mar. May we do so? 

•You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Ela 7 J. It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Ca;sar’s trophies. I 'll about. 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
These growing feathers pluck’d from CiC'^ar’s 
wing 

Will make him fly an ordinary ijitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men 79 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 

Scene II. A 

Flourish. Enter C 3 ^i:sAR ; Antc^y, /or the 
course ; Calvurnia, Portia, Dkcius, Cic kro, 
Bru tus, Cassucs, ^w^/Casc a ; a i^rcut crozud 
/ollo 7 vingy atnofi^ them a Soothsayer. 

Ccps. Calpurnial 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Ca;.sar speaks. 

Ca^s. Calpuriiia! 

Cal. Here, my h»rd. 

Cu's. Stand you dire< 5 lly in Antonins’ way. 
When he doth run his course. Antonins ! 

Ant. Caisar, iny lord ? 

Cors. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calpurnia; f(»r our elders say, 

I'he barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. 

A Pit . 1 shall reniemlier : 

When Caesar says ‘do this,’ it is licrform'd. lu 
Ca's. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 

[ flourish. 

Sooth. Caesar ! 

Ca^s. Ha! who calls? 

Casca. Bid every noise be still : peace yet 
again ’ 

Cas. Who is it in tlic press that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, .shriller than all the music. 

Cry Hkesar !' Speak ; Cicsar is turn’d to hear. 

• Sooth. Beware the ides 01 M arch. 

Cces. What man is that? 

Bru. A sooth.saycr bids you beware the ides 
of March. 19 

Cces. Set him before me ; let me see his face. 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng ; look upon 
Cajsar. 

C^^s. What say’st thou to me now? speak 
once again. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Cces. He is a dreamer : let us leave him : pass 
[Scpipiet. E.veunt ail e accept 
Brutus and Cassius. 
Cas. Will you go see the order of the course ? 
Bru. Not I. 

Cas. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome : I do lack some 
part 

Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; 30 


70 i eremtmtes . ( )flfri ngs. 

72 feast of Lupercat i5(h f'chruiiry 


i8 tdes. 15th day ol the month in March, May, July, 
October (but the 13th day in the other months). 



HE IS A DREAMER LET 
VS LEAVE HIM -^RVSS, 


C\iesar replies tr> the Soothsavi-i I liustratKin bv Hyani 
Shaw, Tfie ('fuswuk Shakespeare, 1 <)00 

SI) [Sennet]. Flourish of trumpets. 
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42 sorL 'I ’amt* 

71 fealous OH Suspiru>us <><. 

78 the rffut 'Flu- coinnion ficrd, 

91 fat^our Api^t'araiict*. 

f 



Cassius. ‘1 know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, As 
well as 1 do know your outward favour’. EiiRraving by 
Kenny Meadows from Harr>' Cornwall’s Works of 
Shakspere^ 1 846 


I ’ll leave you. 

Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have : 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

A’rw. Cassius, 

Be not deceived ; if I have veil’d my look, 

1 turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 40 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 

• Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved — 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one — 
Nor construe any further my negledt, 

"I'han that poor Brutus, with himself at war. 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cas, Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your 
passion ; 

By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 50 
Tell rnc, good Brutus, can you see your face? 

J^ru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself. 
But by refledfion, by some other things. 

Cas. ’T is just : 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 

That you might sec your shadow. I have heard. 
Where many of the best respedl in Rome, 

Kxcept immortal Caes;i.r, speaking of Brutus 60 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke. 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Cassiu.s, 

That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 

Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to 
hear : 

And since you know you cannot see your:>elf 
So well as by refledlion, I, your glass. 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 70 

• And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
'I'o stale with ordinary oaths my love 

To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 
And after scandal them, or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 

• To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

S^Blourisk^ and shont. 
Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear, 
the people 

Choose Cssar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it? 80 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet 1 love him 
well. 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently : 

For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 89 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

• As well as 1 do know your outward favour. 
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Well, honour is the subjedl of my story. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 

• 1 had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Ciesar ; so were you : 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he : 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, loo 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me ‘ iJarest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?’ Upon the word, 
•Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow; so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
•And stemming it witli hearts of controversy; 

But ere we cotild arrive the point proposed, no 
Caesar cried ‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink!’ 

• 1 , as ./Eneas, our great ancestor, 
l>id from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of 
Tiber 

Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature and must bend his body. 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 120 
How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did shake : 
His coward lips did from their colour fly. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the 
world 

Did lose his lustre : I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas, it cried ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,’ 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
•So get the start of the majestic world 130 

And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flourish. 

Bru, Another general shout ! 

I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap’d on Caesar. 
Cos. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is notin our stars, 140 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Caesar : what should be in that ‘ Caesar’ ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than 
yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouthy as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with ’em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 149 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art shamed ! 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was famed with more than with one man? 
When could they say till now, that talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompass’d but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed and room enough. 
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When there is in it but one only man. 

O, you and I have heard our fathers say, 

• There was a Rrutus once that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 160 
As easily as a kin^?. 

• Bru* That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
•Wliat you would work me to, I have some aim : 

How I have thought of this and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 

1 would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
l^e any further moved. What you have said 
I will consider ; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 169 
Fioth meet to hear and answer such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 
Brutus had rather be a villager 
I'han to repute liimself a sou of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cas. I am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much .show of fire from 
Brutus. 

Bru, The games are done and Caesar is re- 
turning. 

Cas. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 180 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Re-cjtter’ Caesar and his 'Fnain. 

Bki 4 . I will do so. But, look you, Cassius, 

'Fhe angry spot doth glow on C'iesar’s brow, 

•And all the rest look like a chidden train: 
Calpurnia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 
IBooks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 
Cas, Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Cees, Antonius I 190 

.Ani. Caesar? 

CePs, Let me have men about me that are fat : 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o ’nights : 
Vond Cassius has a Jean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
Ant, Fear him not, Caesar ; he ’snot dangerous ; 
•He is a noble Roman and well given. 

Cars, Would he were fatter ! But I fear him 
not : 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 200 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays. 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 210 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear; for always l am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

Bxeunt Ccpsar and all his 
Brainy but Casca, 
Casca. You pull’d me by the cloak ; would you 
sp>eak with me ? 

Bru, Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chanced 
to-day. 
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That Caesar looks so sad, 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not ? 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca what had 
chanced. 219 

Casca, Why, there was a crown offered him : 
and being offered him, he put it by with the hack 
of his hand, thus; and then the people fell a- 
shouting. 

Bnt, What was the second noise forf 

Casen. Why, for that too. 

Cas. They shouted thrice; what was the last 
cry for? 

Casca. Why, for tliat too. 

Btu. Was the crown oft'ered him thrice? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by 
tlirice, every time gentler tlian other, and at 
every putling-hy mine honest neighbours shouted, 

Cas. Who offered him tlie crown? 

Casca. Why, A 1 1 1 o n >' 

Bru. Tell us tlui inaiincr of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. T enn .is well be hanged as tell the 
manner of it : it was mere foolery ; I did not matk 
it. 1 saw Mark Antony offer him a crown ; — yet 
'twas not a crown neitlicr, ’twas one of these coro- 
nets ; — and, as 1 told you, he put it by once : but, 

• for all th.at, to my tliinking, he would fain liavc- 
liad it. Then he offered it to him again ; then he 
]jut it by again : but, to my thinking, lie was very 
loath to lay liis fingers off it. And tlien he fiffered 
it the third time ; he ynit it the tliird lime by : and 
still as he refus^.-fl it, the rabblcineiit hooted and 

• clapped their chopiped hands and threw up their 
sweaty riighl'cajjs and uttered such a deal of 
stinking breath because Ca;sar refused the crown 

•that it had almost choked Caesar ; for lie swounded 
and fell down at it : and for mine own part, 1 
durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and 
receiving the had air. 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you : what, did Caesar 
s wound ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and 
foamed at mouth, and was speechless. 

• Bru, ’"J'is very like : he hath the falling sickness. 

Cas. No, Caesar hath it not ; but you and 1 

And honest Casca, we have the falling sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that ; 

• but, I am sure, Cajsar fell down. If the tag-rag 
people did not clap him and hiss him, according 
as he pleased and displeased them, as they use to 
do the players in the theatre, I am no true man. 

Bru. What .said lie when he came unto himself? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he 
perceived the common herd was glad he refused 
the crown, he plucked me ope his doublet and 
offered them his throat to cut. An I had been a 
man of any occupation, if I would not have taken 
him at a word, I would I might go to hell among 
the rogues. And so he fell. When he came to 
himself again, he said, If he had done or said any 
thing amiss, he desired their worships to think it 
was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, where 
I stood, cried ‘Alas, good soul I' and forgave him 
with all their hearts: but there’s no heed to be 
taken of them ; if Caesar had stabbed their 
mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away? 

Casca. Ay. ^ 280 

Cas. Did Cicero say any thing? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek, 
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Cas. '1*0 what effeeft? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I’ll ne’er look 
you i' the face a^ain ; but those that understood 
him smiled at one another and shotjk their heads; 
but, for mine own part, it was (ireek to me. I 
could tell you more news t<jo ; Marullus and 
Flavius, for pullin^ scarfs off Caisar’.s images, are 
put to silence, Faie you well. 'I'hcre was more 
foolery yet, if I could remember it. 291 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 
Casca. No, 1 am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 
Casca. Ay, if I be alive and your mind hold 
and your dinner worth the eating. 

('as. Cio«)d: I will cx]>c<^l you. 

Ceisca. 1 )o so. Farewell, both. 

Brii. Wliat a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
lie was qui<- k mettle wlieii he went to school. 300 
Cas. So is he now in execution 
Of any bold <^r noble enterprise, 

However he pul'> on this tardy form. 

'This rudeness is a ^»aiicc to bis good wit, 

Which gives men sie^mncli to digest his words 
With better a])})etite 

Erie. And so It is. For this lime I willleave you: 
I'o-morrow, if you jdease to speak with me, 

1 will come home to you ; or, if you will, 

(jorne home to me, and 1 will wait for you. 310 
Cas. 1 will do so : till then, think of the world. 

[E.i /t Brutus. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, 1 see. 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduced? 

•Cmsar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 
If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will thi.s night, 

In several hands, in at his windows throw, 320 
As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 
Ciesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: 

And after this let Caesar seat him sure ; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 

lExit. 

ScENK III. The same. A street. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter., from opposite 
sideSy Casca, unth his STvord drawn , and Ciceko. 

Cic. Good even, Casca: brought you Caesar 
home? 

Why are you breathless? and why stare you so? 
Casca. Are not you moved, when all the sway 
of earth 

Shakes like a thing unhrm? O Cicero, 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
•Have rived the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam. 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire, 10 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 

Or else the world, too saucy with the gods. 
Incenses them to send destrudlion. 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing more wonderful ? 
Casca. A common slave — you know him well 
by sight — 
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Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join’d, and yet his hand. 

Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. 

Besides — I ha’ not since put up my sword — 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 

Who glared upon me, and went surly by. 
Without annoying me : and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 
•And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place. 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 
‘These are their reasons; they are natural;* 30 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
•Unto the climate that they point upon. 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-di'=iposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashum, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 
Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow? 

Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonins 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 
Cic. Good night then, Casca ; this di.sturbed 
sky 

Is not to walk in. 

Casca, Farewell, Cicero. \^Ejcit Cice^'o. 40 

Enter Cassius. 

Cas, Who’s there? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Cos. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. V'our ear is good. Cassius, what night 
is this ! 

Cos. A ver>»’ pleasing night to honest men. 
Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 
Cos. Those that have known the earth so full 
of faults. 

For my part, I have walk’d about the streets. 
Submitting me unto the perilous night, 

And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 

Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone ; 

And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 51 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt 
the heavens? 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble. 

When the most mighty gods by tokens .send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks 
of life 

That should be in a Roman you do want. 

Or else you use not. You look pale and gaze 
And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder, 60 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens : 
But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 
Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 
•Why old men fool and children calculate, 

•Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality, — why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infused them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 70 
Unto some monstrous state. 

Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night. 
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I’hat thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol, 

A man no mightier than thyself or me 

• In personal aCiion, yet prodigious grown 
And fearful, as these sirange eruptions are. 

C’nsca. 'Tis Ca:sar that you mean; is it not, 
Cassius ‘i 

CiZ.K, Let it be who it is: for Romans now 8o 

• Have thews and limbs like to tlieir ancestors; 
lint, woe the wdiilc ! our fathers’ minds are dead. 
And we are gt^vern’d with our mothers’ spirits ; 
Our yoke and suffer.^uice show^ us womanish, 

C'asira: Indeed, they say the senators to-mor- 

row 

Mean to establish f'msar as a king; 

And he shall w'car his crown by sea and land. 

In every place, save here in Italy. 

C\ts. 1 know where 1 will wear this dagger 
then ; 

(Aissius from bondage will deliver C'assiiis : 90 

'rherein, ye gods, you make tlie weak most strong ; 
'riierein, ye gotls, y<m tyrants (K> defeat: 
iNlor stony Lower, m>r walls ol beaten brass. 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the strengtii of spirit ; 
liut life, being w'eary' of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

'I'hat part of tyranny that 1 do bear 
1 can shake off at pleasure. [ still. 

Cusca, So can I : 100 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cits. And w'hy should Ca;sar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man ! I know' he would not be a wolf. 

But that he secs the Romans arc luit sheep : 

He were no lion, w'ere not Romans hinds. 

'riiose that wdth haste wall make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws : what trash is Rome, 
VVhat rubbish and what offal, when it serves 
h'or the base matter to illuminate i 10 

So vile a thing as C;^esar ! But, (> grief, 

Where hast thou led iiie ? 1 perhaps s])eak this 
Before a willing bondiuaii ; tluni I know 
My answer must be made. But I am arm’d, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca. You speak toCasca, ami to such a man 

• That is no ileering tell-tale. Hold, my hand: 

• Be factious for redress of all tliese griefs. 

And 1 will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

Cns. There’s a bargain made. 120 

Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest -minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous conseijuence ; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pornpey’s porch : for now, this fearful night. 
There is no stir or w'alking in the streets; 

And the complexion of the element 

• In favour’s like the work we have in hand. 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 

Cased, Stand close awhile, for here comes one 
in haste. 

Cas. 'Tis Ciniia; I do know him by his gait , 
He is a friend. 

RtiteT CiKNA. 

Cinna, where haste you so? 
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Ciiu To find out you. Who's that? Metellus 
Ciniber? 

• Cos. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 

To our .attempts. Am I not stay’d for, Cinna? 
Cin. I am glad on’t. What a fearful night i'- 
this ! 

ITiere’s two or three of us have seen strange 
sights. 

Cos. Am I not stay’d for? tell me. 

Cin. Yes, you are. 

O Cassius, if yfui could 140 

Ihit win the noble Brutus to our party — 

Cas. Be you content: good Cinna, take this 
paper, 

•And look you lay it in the praetor’s chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window ; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue ; all this done, 

Repair to Poinpey’s porch, where you sliall find us. 
Is Deciiis Brutus and 'Frebonius there? 

Cin. All but Metellus Ciniber; and he 's gone 
•'To seek you at your hciuse. Well, I will hie, 150 
A-nd so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

C€^s. That d(jne, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 

\K.x-it Cinna. 

Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his bouse ; three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
’Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 

Casca. O, he sits high iii all the people’s 
hearts ; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richest alchemy, 

Will change to virtue and to worthiness 160 

Cas. Him and his worth and our great nectl 
of him 

• You have right well conceited. Let us go, 

For it is after midnight ; and ere day 

We will awake him and be sure of him. {/i.'icun/. 

ACT II. 

Scene 1. Koine. Brntu.s's orcliai^i, 

Knte?' BKirri’S. 

Kr 7 i. What, Lucius, ho! 

I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

Ciivc guc'^s how near to day. Lucius, I say ! 

1 would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
When, Luciu.s, when? awake, 1 say! what, 
Lucius \ 


Enter Luciu.s. 

Luc. Call’d you, my lord? 

Bru. Get me a taper in my .study, T.ucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. 1 will, my lord. \Ea:it. 

Bru. It must be by his death : and for my part, 
I know no personal cause to .spurn at him,^ 11 
•But for the general. He would be crown’d: 
How that might change his nature, there s the 

question. ^ . t . j 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

• And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — 

that : — . ... 

And then, I grant, wc put a sting in him. 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
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Remorse from power: and, to speak truth of 
Caesar, 

I have not known when his affe6Iions sway’d 20 

• More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

• But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

• Looks in the clouds, sccirning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may. 

Then, le.st he may, prevent. And, since the 

quarrel 

• Will l>ear no colour for the thing he is, 

• Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities: 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mis- 
chievous. 

And kill him in the shell. 

K e-enter- Lucius. 

I.nc. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up ; and, I am sure. 

It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

{G 17 res hitn the letter 

Bru, Get you to bed again ; it is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 40 

I^nc. I know not, sir. 

Bm. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 
Btic. I will, sir. [Exit, 

Brt 4 . The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 

[O^ens the letter and rends, 

* Brutus, thou sleep’st : awake, and .see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress ! 

Brutus, thou sleep’st : awake ! ’ 

Such instigations have been often dropp’d 
Where I have took them up. 50 

‘Shall Rome, &c. ’ Thus must I piece it out: 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, 
Rome ? 

My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
•The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 
‘Speak, strike, redress!’ Am I entreated 
To speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee 
promise ; 

If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Enc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 

[Knocking within, 
Bru, ’Tis good. Go to the gate ; somebody 
knocks. [Exit Eticins, 60 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the ac 5 ting of a dreadful thing 
And the fir.st motion, all the interim is 
T..ike a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
iThe Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council : and the state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurredlion. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Euc, Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door. 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru, Is he alone? 71 
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• Luc. No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Bru, Do you know them? 

• Luc. No, sir ; their hats are pluck'd about 

their ears, 

And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
#By any mark of favour. 

Bru* Let ’em enter. {E.xit Lucius. 

They are the fadlion. O conspiracy, 

Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by 
night. 

When evils are most free? O, then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 8o 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, con- 
spiracy ; 

Hide it in smiles and affability: 

•For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 

•Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
•To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter the conspirators^ Cassius, Casca, Deci rs, 
CiNNA, Metellus Cimber, Trebonii b. 

Cos. I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 

Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all 
night. 

Know I these men that come along with you? 
Cas. Yes, every man of them, and no man 
here 90 

But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 

This is Trebonius. 

Bn4. He is welcome hither. 

Cas This, Decius Brutu.s. 

Bru. He is welcome too. 

Ctis. This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; and this, Me- 
tellus Cimber. 

Bru. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your ^es and night? 

Cas. Shall 1 entreat a word? 100 

[Brutus and Cassius whisper. 
Dec. Here lies the cast: doth not the day 
break here? 

Casca. No. 

Czn. O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon gray 
lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Casca. You shall confess that you arc both 
deceived. 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises, 

Which is a great way growing on the south. 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher toward the 
north 

He first presents his fire , and the high east no 
Stands, as the Capitol, diredlly here. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one, 
Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath : if not the face of men. 
The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse, — 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed ; 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop hy lottery. But if these. 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 

To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen. 


72 mo€. More. 

73 pluck'd. Pulled down 

78 mark of Jaxour. Kxternal feature. 

83 path (Jo about thy ntifne svmhlante on Show'inR 
yourself as you are 

84 Erehus Mythical dark area beneath the earth on the 
way to hell 


85 prei'enfion Detection, 



Brutus ‘Know 1 these men that come alonR with vou 
Engraving of Brutus with the conspirators by Kennv 
Meadows from Barrv Cornwall’s Works of Shakrpere, 
1846 
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C’assiLis and Brutus with the conspirators Illustration 
hv Hvain Shaw, Tiir ('hiKvcnk Shah'spvaK\ i ()oo 

126 fruiter ShuHle 

129 caute/oNs C'raft\. 

133 Solid 

138 several ha^itardy. I'arlK iilar liasencss. 


What need we any spur but our own cause. 

To prick us to redres?,? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 

• And will not palter? and what other oath 
'I'han honesty to honesty tuigaged, 

'rhat this shall be, or wc Avill fall for it? 

• Sw'ear priests and cowards and men cautelous, 

( )ld feeble carrions and such suffering souls 1 30 
d'hat welcome wrongs; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as ineu d<iubL ; but do iioL stain 
•'rhe oven virtue of <^ur enterprise. 

Nor the insuppressi ve mettle ol our spirits, 

To think that or our cause or our performance 
I 3 id need an oath ; when every drop of blood 
'That e\ery Rtiman bears, and nobly bears, 

• Is guilty of a several Ixastardy, 

If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any ])romise that hath pass’d Iroin him. 140 
Cas. But w'hat of Cicero? shall we sound him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casiu. l^et us not leave him out. 

C2H. No, by no means. 

O, lei us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purcliase us. a good opinion 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds : 

It shall be said, his judgement ruled our hands; 

< )ur youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

O, name him not ; let us not break with 
him ; 150 

For he will never follow' any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cas. Then leave him out. 

Cascit, Indeed lie is not fit. 

/>/v*. Shall no man else be touch’d but only 
Caesar? 

Cits Oecius, w'ell urged; I think it is not 
meet, 

Mark Antony, so well beloved of Caesar, 

Should outlive C ’i^esar ; w'e sliall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may w^ell stretch so far 
As to annoy us all : which to prevent, 160 

Bet .Antony and Ca:sar fall together. 

Bril. ( )ur course will seem too bloody, Caius 
Cassius, 

To out the head off and then hack the limbs. 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards ; 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar; 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Cams. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar ; 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 

(), that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 170 

Caesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle friends. 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 

Stir up their servants to an adt of rage. 

And after seem to chide ^em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary and not envious : 

Which so appearing to the common eyes. 

We shall be callM purgers, not murderers. 280 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Caesar's arm 
When Caesar’s head is off- 
^ Cas. Yet I fear him ; 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar— 
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Bmi. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him : 
If he love Csesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and die for Ca;sar : 
And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness and much company. 

Trcb. Tliere is no fear in him ; let him not die : 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. n>i 

\_Clock sirikt's 

Bru. Peace ! count the clock. 

Cns. The clock hath stricken three 

'PTcb. *Tis time to part. 

Cas, Put it is doubtful yet. 

Whether Ciesar will come forth to-day, or no. 

For he is superstitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams an<l ceiernonie^: 

It may be, thc.se apparent prodigies, 

The unaccustoin’d terror of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers, 200 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that: if he be so resolved, 

I can o’ersway him; fur he loves to hear 
That unicorns m.ay be betray’d with tree-s. 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 

• Ivions with toils and men with liatterers ; 

• Hut when 1 tell him he hates flatterers. 

He says he does, being then must flattered. 

Let me work ; 

•For I can give his humour the true bent, 210 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cas. Nay, wc will all of us be there to fetch 
him. 

Bru. By the eighth hour : is that the utter- 
most? 

Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Csesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of I’ornpey : 

1 wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Brti. Now, good Metellus, go along by him : 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons : 
Send him but hither, and I ’ll fa.shion him. 220 
Ca.s> The morning comes upon ’s ; we’ll leave 
you, Brutus. 

And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all re- 
member 

What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Romans. 

Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily: 
Let not our looks put on our purposes. 

But bear it as our Roman adbors do, 

With untired spirits and formal constancy : 

And so good morrow to you every one. 

\^Exeufit all but Bryctus. 
Boy ! Lucius I Fast asleep? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: 230 

•Thou hast no figure.s nor no fantaMes, 

Which busy care draws in the brain- of men : 
Therefore thnu sleep’st so sound. 

E^iter Portia. 

Par. Brutus, my lord ! 

Br^u, Portia, what mean you? wherefore rise 
you now? 

It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Por. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungently, 
Brutus, 

Stole from my bed : and yesternight, at supper. 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 


206 tods. Snares 

207—208 Hut 7vhen . . fiattered. See introiiuctuin. 

210 ! tan fJive hts hutuom thv truv bent. 1 e. I can make 
him incline his mind 


231 fif^ure^ not no fnntastfK Hreams and imagtninji^s 



f^ortia ‘%'ou’ve uniiienlK, Brutus, StoU* Irurn m\ lied 
Alec Chines as Brutus and [oan Miller as Bnrtia, 
Stratli)rd-upon-A v'oii. 1 1>57 
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24S wafture Waving, 

253 shape. Appearance. 

254 condttum Mind 
259 i(mic by it Recover. 

261 physircii. Healthy. 

271 charm 1 C n treat 



Brutus : ‘Kneel not, gentle Portia.’ Drawing of Portia and 
Brutus by J. M. Wright ( 1777 * 1866 ) 

295 Cato, A famous Roman statesman, much honoured 
for uprightness. 


Musing and sighing, with your arms across, 240 
And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 

You stared upon me with ungentle looks ; 

I urged you further ; then you scratch’d your 
head. 

And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot : 

Yet 1 insisted, yet you answer'd not, 

• r*ut, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
i iave sign for me to leave you : so I did; 

Pearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled, and withal 
Hoping it was but an effedt of humour, 250 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 

• And could it work so much upon your shape 

• A.', it hath much prevail’d on your condition, 

1 should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in 
health, 

• He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Why, so I do. Good Portia, go to bed. 

• Por. Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 261 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 

Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick. 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus ; 

You have some sick offence within your mind. 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of : and, upon my knees, 270 
•I charm you, by my once-commended beauty. 

By all your vows of love and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 

Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you : for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

BfVi. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por-. I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 

Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 280 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That app>ertaiii to you? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation. 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed. 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the 
suburbs 

Of your good pleasure ? IT it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

Bm. You are my true and honourable wife, 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 290 

Por, If this were true, then should I know 
this secret. 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 

1 grant I am a woman : but withal 
•A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father’d and so husbanded? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose 'em: 

I ^ve made strong proof of my constancy. 

Giving myself a voluntary wound 300 

Here, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience. 
And not my hu^and’s secrets? 
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Bm, O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! 

[JCnocktng' ivithin. 

Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in awhile ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

•All my engagements I will construe to thee, 

•All the chara( 5 lery of my sad brows : 

Leave me with haste. [Kxit Portia,'\ I.ucius, 
who *s that knocks? 

Re-enier Luc i its 'ivith Ligarius. 

L,uc» Here is a sick man that would sp>eak 
with you. 310 

Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 
Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius! how? 

• Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble 

tongue. 

Brti, O, what a time have you chose out, 
brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief! Would you were not sick ! 

Big. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

By all the gods that Romans bow before, 
I liere discard my sickness ! Soul of Rome ! 321 
Brave son, derived from honourable loins ! 

Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 

And I will strive with things impossible ; 

Yea, get the better of them. What's to do? 

Bru. A piece of work that will make sick 
men wnole. 

L.ig. But are not some whole that we must 
make sick? 

Bru. That must we also. What it is, my 
Caius, 

1 shall unfold to thee, as we are going 330 

To whom it must be done. 

Big. Set on your foot, 

And with a heart new-fired I follow you. 

To do I know not what : but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 

Bru. Follow me, then. [Exeunt. 

Scene 1 1. Caesar's house. 

Tkuneier and lii^ktning. Enter Caesar, in 
hzs night-go2vn. 

Cies. Nor heaven nor earth have been at 
peace to-night : 

Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 
*Help, ho! they murder Caesar!’ Who’s within? 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser 7 f. My lord ? 

Cees. Go bid the priests do jpresent sacrifice 
And bring me thei»’ opinions of succes.s. 

Serv. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter Calpurnia. 

Cal. What mean you, Caesar? think you to 
walk forth? 

You shall not stir out of vour house to-day. 

Cees. Caesar shall forth: the things that 
threaten’d me 10 

Ne’er look’d but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 


307 comirue. Explain. 

308 charactery Expression. 
313 Vouchsafe. Accept 



HAVL, BEENATPEACBToNicHa 

L 

Caesar in his nightgown. Illustration by Byam Shaw, 
The Chiswick Shakespeare. 1900 
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13 Ktood tut rerewotties. Attached importance to omens. 
25 use Normality 





Caesar with C'alpurma. DravvinR by J. H. Kamber^ 

(176^ I ><40) 

49 consumed ifi confidence, i.e blinded bv t»v'er-c <in- 
iidence. 

56 ht4 nnm r . VV h i rn 


• Cal, Carsar, I never stood on ceremonies, 

Vet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 

And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their 
dead ; 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

'I'he noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 
streets. 

• O Ciesar ! these things arc beyond all use. 

And I do fear them. 

What can be avoided 

Wliose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 

Vet Caisar shall go forth : for these predictions 
Are the world in general as to Caisar. 

Ciil. When beggars die, there arc no comets 
seen ; jo 

'File heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes. 

CV/'.s. Cowards die many times before their 
deaths ; 

'J'hc valiant never taste of death but once. 

(Jf all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 

Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter Servant. 

What say the augiirers? 
Ser^f. They would not have you to stir forth 
to-day. 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

'I'hey could not find a heart within the beast. 40 
Cces. The gods do this in shame of cowardice ; 
Ca;sar should be a beast without a heart, 

If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not: danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he : 

We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible : 

And Caesar shall go forth. 

Cal. Alas, my lord, 

• Vour wisdom is consumed in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day: call it my fear 50 

That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house; 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Cers. Mark Antony shall say I am not well; 
•And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

JSnler I>kciits. 

Here’s Deciiis Brutus, he shall tell them so. 

Dec. Casar, all hail ! good morrow, worthy 
Caesar ; 

I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

CiBS. And you are come in very happy time, 60 
To bear my greeting to the senators 
And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false, and that 1 dare not, falser: 

I will not come to-day : tell them so, Decius. 

Cal, Say he is sick. 

^ Shall Caesar send a lie ? 

Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
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To be afeard to tell gray beards the truth? 
DeciuSy go tell them Caesar will not come. 

Dec. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some 
cause, 

Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 70 

CtEs, The cause is in my will; 1 will not 
come ; 

That is enough to satisfy the senate. 

But for your private satisfadlion. 

Because I love you, 1 will let you know : 
Calpurnia here, my wife, stays me at home : 

•She dreamt to-night she saw my statua. 

Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it .* 
And these does she apply for warnings, and 
portents, 80 

And evils imminent; and on her knee 
Math begg’d that 1 will stay at home to-day. 

7 ^ec. This dream is all amiss inter])reted ; 

It was a vision fair and fortunate: 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics and ctignizance. 

This by Calpurnia’s dream is signified. f>f> 

And this way have you well cx 
pounded it. 

Dec. I have, when yon have heard what I 
can say ; 

And know it now: the senate have concliuled 
'r<^ give this day a crown to mighty Cassar. 

If you shall send them word ycni will not come, 

• 'J'heir minds may change. Besides, it were a 

mock 

Apt to be render’d, for some one to say 
‘ Break up the senate till another time, 

When Caesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams. ’ 
If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper 100 
‘ Lo, Caesar is afraid* ? 

I^ardon me, Cfesar ; for my dear dear love 

• To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 

And reason to my love is liable. 

Cars. How foolish do your fears seem now, 
Calpurnia 1 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. 

Give me my robe, for 1 will go. 

E?iter PuBLiiTs, Brutus, I-,igakuts, MtTKUi.us, 
Casca, Tkkhonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is conic to fetch me. 

Pub. Good morrow, Cccsar. 

Cces* Welcome, Publius, 

What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? no 
Good morrow, Casca. Caius Ligarius, 

Caesar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made yt>u lean. 
What is ’t o’clock ? 

Bru. Caesar, ’tis striicken eight. 

CtEs. 1 thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antony. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o’ nights. 

Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to most noble Caesar. 

CiES. Bid them prepare within : 


76 siatua Statue 
96 mock. 'Taunt. 


103 ! o ytmr For your tutuic' 



Wendy Miller as C alpurnia, Old Vic 'Theatre, l.ondon. 
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Julius Caesar. En^ravin^; from a Roman medal in 
Ci. du C’houl’s Oisrourii de la Reltf^n>fi des AmteriK 
Homaim, 1567 


14 (Jt 4 t oj the treth of emulatuai 1 e I’icyond the reach of 
envy. 

18 rumour Noise 


I am to blame to be thus waited for. 

Now, Cinna : now, Metellus : what, Trebonius ! 

1 have an hour’s t^k in store for you ; 

Remember that you call on me to-day: 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 

7 'red. Caesar, I will: [Aside\ and so near 
will I be, 

That your best friends shall wish I had been 
further. 

Cces. Good friends, in, and taste some wine 
with me ; 

And we, like friends, will straightway go to- 
gether. 

Br- 7 i. [AsiW^i That every like is not the same, 
O Caesar, 

'I’hc heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! 

Scene III. A street near the CapitoL 

Enter Aktemiuorus, reading a paper ^ 

A rt. ' Csesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed 
of Cassius ; come not near Casca ; have an eye 
to Cinna; trust not Trebonius; mark well Me- 
tellus Cimber; Decitis Brutus loves thee not: 
thou hast wronged Caius lagarius. There is 
but one mind in all these men, and it is bent 
against Caesar. If thou beest not immortal, look 
about you : security gives way to conspiracy. 
The mighty gods defend thee ! Thy lover, 

* Aktemidorus/ 
Here will I stand till Caesar pass along, ii 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
•Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live ; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. \^Exit. 


Scene IV. Another part 0/ the same street^ 
be/ore the house oJ" Br^^tus. 

Enter Portia and Lucius. 

For. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house ; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone : 

Why dost thou stay? 

Euc. To know my errand, madam. 

For. I would have had thee there, and here 
again, 

Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there. 

0 constancy, be strong upon my side. 

Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue ! 

1 have a man’s mind, but a woman's might. 

How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! 

Art thou here yet ? 

Lnc, Madam, what should I do? 10 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 

And so return to you, and nothing else? 

For. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look 
well. 

For he went siqkly forth : and take good note 
What Cse.sar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that? 

Lnc. I hear none, madam. 

For. Prithee, listen well ; 

•I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 

And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Enc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 20 
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£nter tJie Soothsayer. 

Per, Come hither, fellow : which way hast 
thou been? 

Sooth, At mine own house, good lady. 

Par, What is’t o’clock? 

Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 

Por. Is Cscsar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Sooth. Madam, not yet : 1 go to take my 
stand. 

To see him pass on to tlie Capitol. 

Por. Thou hast some suit to Caesar, hast thou 
not? 

Sooth. That I have, lady : if it will please 
Caesar 

To be so good to Caesar as to hear me, 

I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 30 

Por. Why, know’st thou any harm’s intended 
towards him? 

Sooth. None that I know will be, much that 
I fear may chance. 

Good morrow to you. Here the street is narrow : 
The throng that follows Caesar at the heels. 

Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 

1^11 get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. [K.vif. 

I'or. I must go in. Ay me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is ! O Brutus, 40 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! 
Sure, the boy heard me : Brutus hath a suit 
That Caesar w^ill not grant. O, I grow faint. 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 

Say 1 am merry : come to me again. 

And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 

S^Exeunt sez^erally. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. Rome. Before the Cay^/tot; the 
Senate sitting above. 

A cro 7 vd 0/ peofile ; among them A k T e m i uo k u s 
and the Soothsayer. Elourish. Enter C'.Es \ k, 
Brutus, Cassius. Casca, Decius, Me i ei.i r^, 
Tkebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lefiuus, i\>~ 
FiLius, Publius, and others. 

Cies. [ the Soothsuyer\ The ides of Marcli 
are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Caesar ; but not gone. 

Art. Hail, Caesar I read this schedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read. 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Art. O Caesar, read mine first; for mine’s a 
suit 

That touches Caesar nearer : read it, great C;t:.sar. 
CcBS. What touches us ourself shall be last 
.served. 

Art. J 3 elay not, Caesar; read it instantly, 
Cces. What, is the fellow mad? 

Pub. Sirrah, give place. 10 

Cas. What, urge you your petitions in the 
street ? 

C^ome to the Capitol. 

CAESAR goes up to the Senate-House^ the rest 
foiioTving. 

Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cas, What enterprise, Popilius? 


SD Flourish. Fanfare. 


Costume design for Julius Caesar by John Bury, R<>yal 
Shakespeare Co, 1063 
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Pop. 


JULIUS CAESAR Act III Scene I 
33 puissant. Powerful. 

36 The^e cemchittfrs. 'This bowing. 

38-39 And turn . . oj children i.e. and make eommon 
precedent and established law seem childish practice. 


Fare you well. 
[Advattces to Cicsar. 
Bru. What said Popilius Lena? 

Cns. He wish’d to-day our enterprise might 
thrive. 

I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Bim. Look, how he makes to Caesar : mark him. 
Cas. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 20 
Ca.ssius or Caesar never shall turn back, 

For I will slay myself. 

Brit. Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 

For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 
Cas. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, 
Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

\Kjrcunt Auto tty and Preboniits. 
Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go. 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Bru. He is address’d : press near and second 
him 

Cin, Casca, you are the first that rears your 
hand. 30 

CeFs. Are we all ready? What is now amiss 
That Caesar and his senate must redress? 

• Alet. Most high, most mighty, and most puis- 
sant Caesar, 

Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart, — \^Kneeling. 

Cers. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

•I'liese C(^uchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

#And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 40 
'I'hat will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; 1 mean, sweet 

weirds. 

Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning 
Thy brother by decree is banished : 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my 
own, 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar’s ear 50 
r'or the repealing of iny banish’d brother? 

Brn, I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, 
Caesar ; 

Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

CcFs, What, Brutus ! 

Cas. Pardon, Caesar ; Caesar, pardon : 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

C(FS. I could be well moved, if I were as you : 
I f I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star, 60 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

I'he skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks. 
They are all fire and every one doth shine. 

But there ’s but one in all doth hold his place : 

So in the world ; ’tis fiinii.sh’d well with men. 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank. 
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Unshaked of motion : and that I am he, 70 

Let me a little show it, even in this ; 

That I was constant Ciinber should be banish’d. 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

Cdn. O Caesar, — 

Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 
Drc. Great Cajsar, — 

CiPS, ^ Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? 
Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! 

\Cctscii yirst^ then the other Cons fitratnrs a Jid 
Marcus B^mtits stab Ctf sar. 
CiFS. Et tu, Brute! Then fall, Ca;sar ! ^Dies. 
Cm, Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out 
'Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement!’ 81 
Bru. People and senators, be not affri^^hted ; 
Fly not ; stand still : ambition’s debt is paid. 
Casca, Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec, And Cassius too. 

Brn, Where’s Publius? 

Cin, Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend cd 
Ca:sar’s 

Should chance — 

Bru. Talk not of standing. Publius, good 
cheer ; 

There is no harm intended to your person, 90 
Nor to no Roman else : so tell them, Publius. 
Cas. And leave us, Publius; lest that the 
people. 

Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

• B'tu. Do so : and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 

Re-enter Trebonius. 

Cas. Where is Antony? 

'Fre. Fled to his hou.se amazed : 

Men, wives and children stare, cry out and run 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru, Fates, we w'ill know your pleasures ; 

That we shall die, we know; *tis but the time 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 100 
Cas. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of 
life 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
So are we Casar’s friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, stoop. 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords: 

Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our head.s. 
Let’s all cry ‘Peace, freedom and liberty !’ 110 

• Cas. Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages 

hence 

Shall this our lofty scene be a(fted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in 
sport, 

•That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Cas. So oft as that shall be, 

•So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Dec. What, shall we forth? 

Cas. Ay, every man away : 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 120 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 



'Phi* doiUli of JliIuis (*afsiir, ICn^rav in^ h> Hartoloirico 
1S21 


94 ahidt’ P ii\ the pt iialtN tor 

111 113 Him' monv . . yet unknorvrt. See intrtiduetion . 

115 / baf Ntnc . . hi‘s Tliat now lies at tlie tool ot 

IN>nipe\ ’s statue 
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131 resolved. Satisfied. 

136 untrod state, i.e. ne^^ state of affairs. 

161 mean. Means. 

176 Oy brothers' temper, i.e. of brotherly affection 



Brutus: ‘Only be patient ’ Painting of the murder 
scene by George Clint (1770-1854) 


Enter a Servant, 


Bru. Soft! who comes here? A friend of 
Antony's. 

Sent, I'hus, Brutus, did my master bid me 
kneel ; 

rhus did Mark Antony bid me fall doMOi ; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say : 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 

Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving : 

Say I love Brutus, and I honour him ; 

Say I fear'd Cae.sar, honour'd him and loved him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 130 

• May safely come to him, and be resolved 
flow Caesar hath deserved to lie in death, 

Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
'The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
•Thorough the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

/>Vw. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 140 
He .shall be .satisfied; and, by my honour, 

Depart untouch’d. 

Serv. I’ll fetch him presently. [Ejcit, 

Brt 4 , I know that we shall nave him well to 
friend. 

Cas. I wish we may : but yet have I a mind 
I'hat fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Bru, But here comes Antony. 


Re-enter Antony. 

Welcome, Mark Antony. 
Ant, O mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thj'^ conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 151 
W^ho else must be let blood, who else is rank : 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar’s death’s hour, nor no instrument 
( )f half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world, 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and 
smoke. 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

I shall not nnd myself so apt to die : 160 

•No place will please me so, no mean of death. 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru, O Antony, beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel. 
As, by our hands and this our present adl. 

You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done: 
Our hearts you see not ; they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 170 

As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 

Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part. 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark 
Antony ; 

tOur arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts 
•Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Ceis, Y our voice shall be as strong as any man's 
In the disTOsing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient till we have appeased 
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The multitude, beside themselves with fear, i8o 
And then we will deliver you the cause, 

Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

A.nt, I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 

First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours; now yours, Me- 
tellus ; 

V ours, Cinna ; and, my valiant Casca, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Tre- 
bonius. 

Gentlemen all, — alas, what shall I say ? 190 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me. 
Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That I did love thee, Caesar, O, 'tis true : 

If then thy spirit look upon us now. 

Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death. 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes. 

Most noble! in the presence of thy corse? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 200 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood. 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ! Here wast thou bay'd, brave 
hart ; 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 
SignM in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe. 

0 world, thou wast the forest to this hart : 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, strucken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie ! 210 

Cas, Mark Antony, — 

Ant, Pardon me, Caius Cassius; 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas. I blame you not for praising Caesar sc ; 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
•Will you be prick’d in number of our friends ; 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

A7U, Therefore 1 took your hands, but was, 
indeed. 

Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all and love you all, 220 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Wny and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Or else were this a savage speClacle ; 
Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 

You should be satisfied. 

Ant, That’s all I seek; 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 230 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cas, Brutus, a word with you. 

[Aside to BruJ\ You know not what you do : do 
not consent 

That Antony speak in his funeral : 

K.now you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter? 

Bru. By your pardon ; 

1 will myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason of our Caesar’s death ; 

What Antony shall speak, I will protest 


2t6 prick *d. Included. 



Antony: *. . . you shall give me reasons Why and wherein 
Caesar was dangerous’. Decius Brutus (John Hoyt), 
Cassius (John Gielgud), Brutus (James Mason) and 
Mark Antony (Marlon Brando), film directed by J. L. 
Mankiewicz, USA, 1Q53 
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Antony ‘O. pardon me, thou lileediny piece <»f earth, 
That 1 am irioek and gentle vs ith these butchers ’’ 
iuiKt'avinK fri>in a painting hv Kichard Westall ( 17 ^ 5 - 


264 cutnher Harass 
269 /#'// f'leri's*. 

271 rife C;odd ess of destruction in classical mytholi>RV 
273 let slip. Unleash 


He speaks by leave and by permission. 

And that we are contented Caesar shall 240 

Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 

It shall advantage more than do us wrong. ^ 

{'as, I know not what may fall ; 1 like it not. 
J^ru. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar’s 
body. 

You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
Piut speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 

And say you do *t by our permission ; 

I’dse shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : and you shall speak 
I n the same pulpit whereto 1 am going, 250 

After my speech is ended. 

Ant, Be it so ; 

I do desire no more. 

B?'n. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Bji'eunt ali but Afttcmy. 
Ant. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of 
earth, 

'That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
'rhou art the ruins of the noblest man 
'I'hat ever Jived in the tide of times. 

W(^c to the hand that shed this costly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 259 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
I’o beg the voice and utterance of my tongue — 

A curse shall light imon the t limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 

• Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use 
And dreadful objects so familiar 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
'i'heir infants quarter’d with the hands of war ; 

• All pity choked witli custom of fell deeds ; 

And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 270 
•With Ate by his side come hot from hell. 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 

• Oy * Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war : 

'I'hat this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Kntet' a Servant. 

You serve Odfavius Caesar, do you not? 

Serxt, I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Caesar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Serr^. He did receive his letters, and is coming ; 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 280 

O Ccesar ! — \Seeing the body. 

A 7it. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes. 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming? 

Sen/. He lies to-night within seven leagues 
of Rome. 

A/it. Post back with speed, and tell him what 
hath chanced : 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Odlavius yet ; 289 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile ; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne "this cor.se 
Into the market-place : there shall I try. 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men : 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young 0(5lavius of the .state of things. 

Lend me your hand. \^Exeunt with Ceesat^s 

body. 
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ScKNE 11. The Forunt. 


10 severally. Separately 


Enter Brutus Cassius, and a. throng 
oj' Citizens. 

Citizens, We will be satisfied ; let us be sixtisfied. 
Ern. ^ 1 hen follow me, and give me audience, 

friends. 

Ca.ssius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar’s death. 

First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 

Sec. Cit, I will hear Cassius ; and compare 
their reasons, 

•When severally we hear them rendered. lo 

[E.vit Cassias, ivith some o/ the Citizens. 

B rit tus goes in to the pn Ipi t. 
Third Cit . The noble Brutus is ascended : 
silence ! 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent, that you may hear; believe 
me for mine honour, and have respedl to mine 
honour, that you may believe : censure me in 
your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this 
assembly, any dear friend of Caisar’s, to him I say, 
that Brutus’ love to Caesar was no less than his. 
If then that friend demand why Brutus rose 
against Caesar, this is my answer; — Not that I 
loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living and die all 
slaves, than that Caesar were dead, to live all free 
men? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, 
I honour him : but, as he was ambitious, I .slew 
him. There is tears for his love ; joy for his for- 
tune ; honour for his valour ; and death for his 
ambition. Who is here so base that would be a 
bondman ? I f any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
Who is here so rude that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is 
here so vile that will not love his country? If 
any, speak ; for him have I offended. I pause 
for a reply. 

AIL None, Brutus, none. 

Bm. Then none have I offended. I have done 
no more to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. 
The question of his death is enrolled in the Capi- 
tol ; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was 
worthy, nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Enter Antony and others^ ivith Cesar’s body. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying, a place in the 
commonwealth ; as which of you shall not ? With 
this I depart, — that, as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for 
myself, when it shall please my country to need 
my death. 

AIL Live, Brutus! live, live ? 

First Cit, Bring him with triumph home unto 
his house. 

Sec, Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 



Brutus . . hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you 
may hear ’ En^fravin^ by Bartolomeo Pinelli, 1S21 
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66-67 Let htm . , . Brutus. See introduction. 


100 Lupercal. i.e. 15th February. 



The Feast tif Lupercal commemorated the sut'klins of 
Rome's founders, Romulus and Remus, by a wolf 
Fnn?ravinK from a Roman medal m Ci du ChouTs 
l>ts<uurs de la Religum des Annerts Romatns, 1567 


• "rkird at. Let him be Caesar. 

Fourth at. Caesar’s better parts 

Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

First at. We’ll bring him to his house 

With shouts and clamours. 

Bru. My countrymen, — 

Sec. at. Peace, silence ! Brutus speaks. 

First at. Peace, ho ! 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 6i 

Do grace to Caesar’s coipse, and CTace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories ; which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow’d to make. 

1 do entreat you, not a man depart. 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. \Exit. 
First Cit. Stay, ho 1 and let us hear Mark 
Antony. 

Third Cit. Let him go up into the public 
chair ; 

We’ll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to 
you. [Goes ifito the pulpit, 

Fourth at. What does he s^ of Brutus ? 
Third Cit. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit. ’Twere best he speak no harm of 
Brutus here. 

First Cit. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit. Nay, that’s certain : 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 

Sec. Cit. Peace ! let us hear what Antony 
can say. 

A fit. You gentle Romans, — 

Citizens. Peace, ho? let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears ; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 80 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it wais a grievous fault. 

And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest — 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they adl, all honourable men — 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful smd just to me : 90 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Cae.sar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus ^ys he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

•You all did see that on the Lupercal 100 

1 thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here 1 am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 
What cause withholds you then, to mourn for 
him? 

O judgement ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, ioq 
A nd men have lost their reason. Bear with me : 
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My heart is in the cofhn there with Caesar, 

And 1 must pause till it come back to me. 

JFtrst Ctt. Methinks there is much reason in 
his sayii^s. 

Sec. at. Itthou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

Third at. ^ Has he, masters? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

JFourtk at. MarkM ye his words? He would 
not take the crown ; 

Therefore *tis certain he was not ambitious. 

• T'irst at. If it be found so, some will dear 
abide it. 

Sec. at. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire 
with weeding. 120 

Third at. There’s not a nobler man in Rome 
than Antony. 

Fourth at. Now mark him, he begins again 
to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters, if I were dispo.sed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; 1 rather choose 130 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here ’s a parchment witli the seal of Caesar ; 

1 found it in his closet, ’tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 

Yea, be^ a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 140 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Fourth at. We’ll hear the will : read it, 
Mark Antony. 

All. The will, the will I we will hear Caesar’s 
will. 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must 
not read it ; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearin^^ the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 149 

’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For, if you should, O, what would come of it ! 
Fourth at. Read the will; we’ll hear it, 
Antony ; 

You shall read us the will, Caesar’s will. 

Ant. Will you be patient? will you stay 
awhile? 

I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it : 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daners have stabb’d Caesar ; I do feaur it. 
Fourth Cit. They were traitors: honourable 
men ! 

All. The will! the testament ! 

Sec. at. They were villains, murderers : the 
will ! read the will. 160 

Aut. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 


119 abide. Pay for. 



Mark Antony (Herbert Beerbohm Tree) addressinj^ the 
citizens, Flis Majesty's Theatre, London, 1910 
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JULIUS CAESAR Act III Scene II 

1T7 Neri'u. Warriors (conquered m the (Gallic wars). 

198 dtfif. iVlark 



Antony ‘Kind souls, what, weep \ou when you but 
behold (^ur ("aesar’s vesture wounded?’ FinKravin^ 
from A. Pope’s edition of IVorks . . 172S 

20 a 209 eri/^e hiu- See introduction 


Sezferai Cit. Come down. 

Sec. Cit. Descend. 

Third Cit. You shall have leave. 

ntoiiy ccjHcs do'W}u 
Fourth Cit. A ring; stand round. 

First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from 
the body. 169 

Sec. Cit. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 
^'lut. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Sezfcrai Cit. Stand back ; room ; bear back. 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 

You all d o know this mantle : I remember 
The fir.st time ever Caesar put it on ; 

’'J'was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

• 'I'hat day he overcame the Nervii: 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through tliis tlie well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 181 
Mark how the blood of Ca:sar follow’d it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was tlie most unkindest cut of all : 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty 
heart ; 190 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Kven at the base of Pompey’s statiia, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep : and, I perceive, you feel 

• The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded V Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

First Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 

Sec. Cit. O noble Caesar ! 

Third Cit. O woful day ! 

Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains ! 

First Cit. O most bloody sight ! 

Sec. Cit. We will be revenged. 

• All. Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! 
Kill ! Slay ! Let not a traitor live ! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 210 

First Cit. Peace there ! hear the noble Antony. 
Sec. Cit. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him, 
we ’ll die with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny- 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 
That made them do it : they are wise and honour- 
able. 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 221 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full 
well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him : 

For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Adlion, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
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lo stir men s blood; 1 only speak right on : 

I tell you that which yon yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Ctesar's wounds, poor poor dumb 

moiithsj 2 

And bid them speak for me: but were I Briiiiis, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tiingue 
In every wound of Cicsar that siiould mo\e 
Phe stones of Bome to rise and iiuitinv- 
.4//. We’ll mutiny. 

Jfirst Cit. We ’ll burn the house of Brutus. 

Cit. Away, ilicn I cunic, seek tlie con- 
spirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrynun; yet hear me 
speak. 

All Peace, ho ! Hear Antony M.>stnoble 
Ant(;ny ! 

Ant. WJiy, friends, you go to do you know 
not what : 

Wherein hath Ca;sar thus diescrved your loves ‘r 
Alas, 3 cm know not: I must tell you, then; 

You hav'e forgot the will I told ^'^ou i»f 

All. Most true. 'Phe will! J.ct's sta\^ and 
hear the will. 

Ant* Here is the will, and under C.xsar’s seal. 
To every Rotnaii citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy hve drachmas 
Sec. Cit. Most noble C.esar ’ We’ll revenge 
his death, 

'Phi id Cit. ( ) royal Caesar ^ 

Ant. Hear me with patience. rsc* 

All. Peace, ho! 

Ant. Moreover, he liath lefl you all his walks, 
His private arbours ami new j)lanted orchar<ls, 
On this side Tiber; he hath lelt iliem you, 

• And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures. 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselve.s. 

Here was aCiesarl when conics such another? 
Fi}\\t Cit. Never, ncv'cr. Come, away% away ! 
•Wc’il burn his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. i? 6 c> 
Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go fetch fire. 

Third Cit. Pluck down benches 
Fonrt/i Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any^ 
thing. .rennt Citizens 7vit/i the hedy 

Ant Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 

Enter a Servant. 

How' now, feilow' ’ 
Serzf* Sir, ( )clavius is already come to Koine. 
Ant. Where is he? 

Serif. He and Lepidus are at Caesar’s hoU'>e. 
Ant. And thither will 1 straight to visit him ; 
•H e comes upon a wish. Fortune is meri-y, 271 
And in thi.s mood will give us any thing. 

Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
•Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant* Belike they had .some notice of the 
people, 

How 1 had moved them. Bring me to 0<51avius, 

\Exennt. 


255 common plt asures Puhlu. artais for recrealiun. 
259-264 We'd burn . . . anythtnf^. See introduction. 



First C'ltizen ‘We‘ll bum his body in the ht>ly pliue’ 
'I'he Ft>runi, near winch were ihc sacred temples I' rom 
a ii)th century engraving 

271 nf>nn a 21 is/i. Fxai tiv when I wish 

274 Itr t tii M.i V e ridtlt‘11 


Scene III. A street. 

Enter Cinna ike foet. 

Cin. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with 

Caesar, 



JULIUS CAESAR Act IV Scene I 

20 bear me a bang. I'ake a blow. 



Antony, Octavius and Lcpidus. KnKraving by Kenny 
Meadows from Barry Cornwall’s Works of Shaksprre, 
1 84^) 


1 prick'd. Listed. 

9 cul off some charge in fegmies. i.e reduce Caesar’s 
legacies. 


And things unluckily charge my fantasy : 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors. 

Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

First Cit. What is your name? 

Sec. Cit. Whither are you going ? 

Third Cit. Where do you dwell ? 

Fourth Cit. Are you a married man or a 
bachelor? 

Sec. Cit. Answer every man dire<5lly. 10 

First Cit. Ay, and briefly. 

Fourth Cit. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin. What is my name ? Whither am I 
going? Where do I dwell? Am I a married 
man or a bachelor? Then, to answer every man 
dircdlly and briefly, wisely and truly: wisely I 
say, 1 am a bachelor. 

Sec. Cit. 'rhat\s as much as to say, they are 
• fools that marry : you *11 bear me a bang for that, 
I fear. Proceed ; dire<5lly. 21 

Cin. Diredlly, I am going to Caesar’s funeral. 

First Cit. As a friend or an enemy? 

Cin. As a friend. 

Sec. Cit. That matter is answered diredlly. 

Fourth Cit. For your dwelling, — briefly. 

Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

Third Cit. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

First Cit. Tear him to pieces ; he ’s a con- 

vpiratcir. 31 

Cin. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the 
poet. 

Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses, tear 
him for his bad verses. 

Cin. 1 am not Cinna the conspirator. 

Fourth Cit. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna ; 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn 
him going. 

Third Cit. Tear him, tear him ! Come, 
brands, ho! fire-brands: to Brutus*, to Cassius’; 
burn all: some to l>ecius’ house, and some to 
Casca’s ; some to Ligarius’ : away, go ! 

\^Ejceunt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. A house in Rome. 

Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a 
table. 

• Afit. These many, then, shall die; their names 

are prick’d. 

OFl. Your brother too must die ; consent you, 
Lepidus ? 

Eep. I do consent, — 

Ocl. ^ ^ Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 

Ant. He shall not live ; look, with a spot I 
damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go vou to Caesar’s house ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 

• How to cut olf some charge in legacies. 

What, shall I find you here ? zo 

Oct. Or here, or at the CapitoL 

{Exit Eepidus. 

Ant. This is a slight unmeritable man. 
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Meet to be sent on errands : is it fit, 
oThe three-fold world divided, he should stand 
•One of the three to share it? 

CV 7 , So you thought him ; 

And took his voice who should be prick’d to die. 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

Aut. Odtavius, I have seen more days than 
you : 

And ^ough we lay these honours on this man. 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business. 

Either led or driven, as we point the way : 

And having brought our treasure where we will. 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears. 

And fipraze in commons. 

O^. ^ You may do your will ; 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

Ant. So is my horse, 0 < 5 lavius ; and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender : 30 

It is a creature that 1 teach to fight, 

•To wind, to stop, to run diredlly on. 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

•And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so ; 

He must be taught and train’d and bid go forth ; 
A barren'Spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
• On abjedls, orts and imitations. 

Which, out of use and staled by other men, 
•Begin his fashion : do not talk of him, 

•But as a property. And now, Odlavius, 40 

Listen great things : — Brutus and Cassius 
•Are levying powers : we must straight make head : 
Therefore let our alliance be combined, 
tOur best friends made, our means stretch’d ; 

And let us presently go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclosed. 

And open perils surest answered. 

Otl, Let us do so : for we are at the stake. 
And bay’d about with many enemies ; 49 

And some that smile have in their hearts, 1 fear. 
Millions of mischiefs. [Kjceunt. 

Scene II. Camp near Sardis, Bejbre Bmtus^s 
tent. 

Drum, Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Lucius, and 
Soldiers; Titinius and Pindarus meetijig^ 
them, 

Bru. Stand, ho! 

Duett, Give the word, ho ! and stand. 

Brrt. What now, Lucilius ? is Cassius near? 
Ducil, He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

Bru, He greets me well. Your master, Pin- 
dams, 

•In his own change, or by ill officers. 

Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone : but, if he be at hand, 

I shall be satisfied. 

Pin, I do not doubt 10 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Bru, He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius ; 
How he received you, let me be resolved. 

DucU, With courtesy and with respe( 5 t enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference. 

As he hath used of old. 


14 thr tenfold world , Eurt>pe. Africa, Asia. 

15 One of the three. 1 t*. one of tht' triumv’irs. 
32 wind. Turn. 

34 taste. Extent. 

37 abje ets. Castofts. orts. Scraps. 

39 Begin Ins jashioti Start his interest 

40 property A rneie thiiiK 
42 make head. Raise a force 



Octavius, later the Emperor Augustus (63B c 14A D), 
Engraving from a Roman medal in O. Du Choul’s 
Discours de la Religion des Anciens Romams, i 567 


7 in hts own change. Because of a change of mind, by ill 
officers. Because he has been badly advised. 
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23 hnt at hand Brave-Jookm^ when t[iey are led on 
show. 


26 fall. Drop 

8 nn*\ 'Trivial hear Require, 

15 hfmours tfti\ < nrruption , i c* excuses this ofienee 



Dewis Waller us Hnitus, Her ]V1ajest\ ’s 'Theatre, Dondon 
1S98 


Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling : ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 20 

1 1 useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith ; 

• Hut hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
Hut when they should endure the bloody spur, 

•'They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 

JLi^ciL They mean this night in Sardis to be 
quarter'd ; 

The greater part, the horse in general. 

Are come with Cassius. 

Hark ! he is arrived. 30 
yJLinv march 'within. 
March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and his powers. 

Cos. Stand, ho ! 

Bf^€, Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 
First Sol. Stand ! 

Sec. Sol. Stand ! 

'Fliird Sol. Stand ! 

Cas. Most noble brother, you have done me 
wrong. 

Bru. Judge me, you gods I wrong I mine 
enemies? 

And, if not so, how should T wrong a brother? 
Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides 
wrongs ; 40 

And w'hen you do them — 

Bru. Cassius, be content ; 

Speak your griefs softly : I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here. 

Which should perceive nothing but love from us. 
Let us not wrangle : bid them move away ; 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 

Cas. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru. Lucilius, do you the like ; and let no 
man 50 

Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. S^Ejceunt. 

Scene III. Brutus^ s tent. 

E?iter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. That you have wrong’d me doth appear 
in this : 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side. 

Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Bru. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a 
case. 

Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 

• That eveiy nice offence should bear his comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm ; 10 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm ! 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

• Bru. The name of Cassius honours this cor- 

ruption. 
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And chastisement doth therefore hide his head, 
Cas, Chastisement ! 

Remember March, the ides of March 
remember : 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 20 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we nc»w 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 

Than such a Roman. 

Cas, Brutus, bay not me ; 

I ’ll not endure it : you forget yourself. 

To hedge me in ; 1 am a soldier, I, 30 

• Older in prati^ice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Go to; you are not, Cassius, 

Cas. 1 am. 

Bfu. I say you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 

• Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 

Away, slight man! 

Cns. Is’t possible? 

Brn. Hear me, for I will si>cak. 

•Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall 1 be frighted when a madman stares? 40 
CVtjr. O ye gods, ye gods ! must I endure all 
this? 

Z>’rw. All this! ay, more: fret till your proud 
heart break ; 

Go show your slaves how choleric you are. 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I 
budge ? 

Must I observe you ? must I stand and crouch 
\Jnder your testy humour? By the gods, 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
'Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 

1 ’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to this? 50 

You say you are a better soldier : 

•Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true. 

And it :ihall please me well : for mine own part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way ; you wrong 
me, Brutus ; 

I said, an elder soldier, not a better : 

Did I say ‘better’? 

Btu. If you did, T care not. 

Cas. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have 
moved me. 

Btu. Peace, peace ! you durst not so hav^e 
tempted him. 

Cas. 1 durst not ! 60 

Brn. No. 

Cas. What, durst not tempt him ! 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bt7i. Y ou have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threat.s, 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

Which I respec 5 t not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied me : 

For I can raise no money by vile means: 71 



Costume design for C'assius by Nicholas (veorgiadis. 
Old Vic Theatre, London, ic>6.2 


31 Older tft pruitue 1 e longc^r in servuc 
36 Hm^e mifid upofi Be caretul of voiii v\ell-l>eing 
39 i'hidvt 'I ’em pel 
52 vaunting 1 e 1 coasting 
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80 lock. Withhold, rascal counters. Miserable coins. 

102 Hlutus. Pluto, considered by the Komans to be the 
richest of the K<^>ds. 

109 humour. A caprice. 

120 humour. [>ispositK>n. 



Brutus *When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He’ll think your mother chides . . F^ngraving by 
Kenny Meadows from Barry Cornwall’s Works of 
Shakspere, 1846 


By heaven, I had rather com my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indireeftion : I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 

Which you denied me ; was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

•'J o lock such rascal counters from his friends, 80 
1 *e ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 

1 >ash him to pieces ! 

Cns. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cas. I did not ; he was but a fool that brought 
My answer back. Brutus hath rived my heart : 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 

J^ut Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru. T do not, till you prac 5 tise them on me. 
Cns. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do 
appear 91 

As huge as high Olympus. 

Cns. Come, Antony, and young Ocflavius, come. 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the wtirld ; 

Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Check’d like a btjridman ; all his faults observed. 
Set in a note-book, le.arn'd, and conn’d by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, 1 could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! There is my dagfi^er. 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart loi 

• Dearer than Pliitus’ mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for, 1 know, 
When thou didst hale him worst, thou lovedst 
him better 

Than ever thou loved.st Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 

• Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb no 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire : 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 

And straight is cold again. 

Cns. Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him? 
Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 
Cas. Do you confess so much? Give me your 
hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cns. O Brutus ! 

Bru. What’s the matter? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear wi th me, 

• When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth. 
When you are over-earnest w'ith your Brutus, 
He’ll think your mother chides, and leave 
you so. 

Poet. [ lVitkin'\ Let me go in to see the gene- 
rals ; 

There is some grudge between ’em, ’tis not meet 
They be alone. 

L,ucil. r lVith{n'\ You shall not come to them. 
Poet. [ W i fkiul Nothing but death shall stay me. 
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Efiter ^o^t^ybllorved by Lucilius, Titinic s, 
and Lucius. 

Cas. How now ! what’s the matter? 

Poet. For shame^ you generis ! what do you 
mean? 

Love, and be friends, as two such men should be ; 
For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 
Cas. Ha, ha ! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme! 
B 7 ‘u. Get you lienee, sirrah; saucy fellow, 
hence ! 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus; ’tis his fashion. 

1^11 know his humour, when he knows 
his time : 

#What should the warsdo with these jigging fools? 
Companion, hence ! 

Cas. Away, away, be gone ! 

S^Rjcit Port. 

Br^t. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 140 
Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Messalu 
with you 

Immediately to us. 

\^E jretmt Lucilius and Pituiius. 
Bt^. Lucius, a bowl of wine ! [Rjcii Lucius. 
Cas. I did not think you could have been so 
angry. ^ 

Bru. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use. 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bnt. No man bears sorrow better. Portia is 
dead. 

Cas. Ha ! Portia ! 

Bru. She is dead. 

Cas. How ’scaped I killing when I c^o^s’d you so? 

0 insupportable and touching loss ! 15 1 

Upon wliat sickness? 

Br^c. Impatient of my absence. 

And grief that young Odlavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong : — for with her 
death 

That tidings came ; — with this she fell distradl. 
And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 

Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O ye immortal gods ! 

Re-e^iier Lucius, nvith zvine and taper. 

Bru. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl 
of wine. 

In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. 

Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; 161 

1 cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius! \^Ejcit Lucius. 

Titinius, with Messala. 

Welcome, good ]Mes^^aIa 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 

•And call in question our necessiiies. 

Cas. Portia, art thou gone ? 

Bru. No more, I pray you. 

Messala, I have here received letters. 

That young 0 < 5 lavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us wth a mighw power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 170 
Mes. Myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 
Bru. With what addition ? 

• Mes. That by proscription and bills of outlawry-. 


137 jigjfing. Rhyming. 



Brutus, Cassius and I.ucius Illustration hv Byani Shaw, 
The C'htsu'ick Shakespeare, igoo 

165 call irj question lixainint* necessities Needs 
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( liflaviu.s, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put tfj death an hundred senators. 

AVv/ Tlierein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
V*y their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

L(is. Cicero one I 

Jlfc’s. Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of proscription. i8o 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 
Ih’n. No, Me.Nsala. 

JSIes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bku. Nothing, Messala. 

J/ci'. That, methinks, is strange. 

Br?i. Why ask you? hear you aught of her in 
yours ? 

IMcs. No, my lord. 

Bra. Now', as y’^ou are a Roman, tell me true. 
Hies. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell : 
For certain she is dead, and by strange njanner. 
Brit. W'hy, furew'ell, Portia. Wc must die, 
Messala : 190 

With meditating that she must die once, 

1 have the patience to endure it now’. 

Hit’S. Even so great men great losses should 
endure. 

» Cits. 1 have as much of this in art as you, 
lUit yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Well, to ourwork alive. What do you think 
Of inarching to Philippi i>resently? 

Cas. I do not think it good. 

Vour reason? 

Cas. This it is : 

’Tis better that the enemy seek us : 199 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 

» Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still. 

Arc full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Brti, Good reasons must, of force, give place 
to better. 

'The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forced affedlion ; 

For they have grudged us contribution : 

'Fhe enemy, marching along by them, 

Hy them shall make a fuller number up, 

Come on refresh'd, new-added, and encouraged ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 2 to 
I f at Philippi we do face him there. 

These people at our back. 

Cas. Hear me, good brother. 

Bru. Under your pardon. You must note 
beside. 

That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 

1 >ur legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 

The enemy increase th every day ; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

'Fhere is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 220 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea arc we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cas. Then, with your will, go on ; 

We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 

•Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say? 

Cas. No more. Goodnight; 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 230 
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Br7t. Lucius! Litcius.\ My gown, 

are well, good Messala: 
Cxood night, Tiiinius. Noble, noble Cassius, 
Ciood night, and good repose. 

dear brother ! 

1 his was an ill beginning of the night : 

Never come such division ’tween our souls ! 

Let it not, Brutus. 


Kvery thing is well. 

Cas. Good night, my K>rd 

CtoocI night, gotul brother 
Tit. Mcs. Goodnight, Lt)ia Ihuui-, 

I*Lireweil, every one 
\^K.vrjtiit itll but Brutus 


JRc’e^itrrl^xjQlV'^, ivit/r t/irgiKtf?i. 

Give me the gown. Where is tliy instrument? 
Tuc. Here in the tent. 

Bru. What, thou speak’st drowsily? 240 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; lh<^u art o’er- 
watch'd. 

Call Claudius and some other of my men : 

I’ll have them sleep on cushicjns in my tent. 

Lftic. Varro and Claudius! 


B ntcr \ nud Ci.Ai oils. 

J^a 7 \ Calls my lord? 

Bril. 1 pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep. 
It may be I shall rai.se you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Tar. So please you, we will stand and watch 
your pleasuie. 

Bril. I will not have it so: lie douri, gixui 
sirs ; 

It may be I shall otherwise betliinJ: me. 

Look, Lucius, here\s the book I sought for so ; 

1 put it in the pocket of my gown. 

[l ^ar. and C/au. Hr do7vn 
Lnc. I was sure your lord.'.hip tlid nut give 
it me. 

Br 7 i. Bear with me, good boy, I am much 
forgetful. 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile. 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 

Bite. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 

Bni. It does, my boy ; 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Bite. It is my duty, sir. 260 

Bril. I should not urge thy duty past thy 
might ; 

I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Btic. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was well done; and thou shalt sleep 
again ; 

I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 

I will be good to thee. \^ATusic\, and a so?ig. 

This is a sleepy tune. O murderous slumber, 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon iny boy, 

That plays thee music? Gentle knave, good 
night ; 269 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee : 
If thou do.st nod, thou break’st thy instrument : 
I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 
Let me see, let me see ; is not the leaf turn'd 
down 

Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. 

Enter tlie Ghost of C^csak. 

How ill this taper burns ! Ha ! who comes here? 



Brutus ‘C'anst tboxj hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, And 
touch ihy insirument a strain ot twt) I ,eo Cienn as 
Brutus Okl \’u Theatie, London, HM.S 
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280 xtare. i.c. stand cm end. 



Brutus- ‘Speak to me what thou art.’ Brutus with the 
j^host of Caesar, Engraving frcmi a painting by Richard 
Westall (1765-1836) 

292 false. Out of tune. 

308 hi •times before As early as possible. 

5 warn. Prevent. 


I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou any thing? 

Art thi)u some god, some angel, or some devil, 

• That makest my blood cold and my hair to stare? 

Sp>eak to me w'hat thou art. 281 

ir/iosf. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why contest thou? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shall see me at 
Philipipi. 

Bru. Well; then T shall see thee again? 
Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 

Bril, Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then. 

\E..xit Ghost, 

Now r have taken heart thou vanishest: 

111 spiirit, 1 would hold more talk with thee. 
l>oy, Lucius 1 Varro ! Claudiu.s ! Sirs, aw'akc ! 
Claudius ! 291 

• Luc. 'I'he strings, my lord, are false. 

Bi'^u. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 
Lucius, awake ! 

Li4C. My lord? 

Br'u, Didst thou dream, I-ucius, that thou so 
cried.^t out? 

Luc. My lord, I do nf)t know' that I did cry. 
Brn. Yes, that thou didst : didst thou see any' 
thing ? 

Luc. Nothing, my’' lt)rd. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah Claudius ! 
To P"ar.^ Fellow thou, awake ! 301 

I a r. My lord? 

Clau. My lord? 

Bn.1, Why' did you so cry' out, sirs, in y’-our 
sleep? 

Var. Clan. Did we, my lord? 

Bru. Ay: saw you any thing? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing 
Clau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go and commend me to my brother 
Cassius : 

• Hid him set on his powers betimes before. 

And w'e will follow. 

Var, Clau, It shall be done, my lord. 309 

IBjcennt. 

ACT V. 

Scene I. The phtins 0/" Philippi, 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their army. 

Ofl, Now, Antony, our hopes are answered : 
You said the enemy would not come down, 

But keep the hills and upper regions ; 

It proves not so : their battles are at hand ; 
•They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant, Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To visit other places ; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face 10 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But *tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Prejiare you, generals: 

The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 

Their bloody sign of battle is hun^ out, 

And something to be done immediately. 



Act V Scene 1 JULIUS GAESAR 


Aut. 0 < 5 tavius, lead your battle softly on. 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

OSI. Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the 
left. 

• Ant, Why do you cross me in this exigent? 

I do not cross you ; but I will dn so. 20 

[Afarc/i. 

Drrtfn. Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their 
Army; Lucilius, Titinius, Mkssaua, and 
0 tilers. 

Bm. They stand, and would have parley. 

Cas. Stand fast, 7 'itinius: we must out and 
talk. 

O^. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 

• A fit. No, Cicsar, we will answer on their 

charge. 

Make forth ; the generals would have some words. 
Oft, Stir not until the signal. 

Bru, Words before blows ; is it so, country- 
men ? 

Oft. Not that we love words better, as yon do. 
Bril, (jood words arc better than bad strokes, 
0 < 5 lavius. 

Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give 
good words: 30 

Witness the hole you made in Caesar’s heart. 
Crying 'Long live! hail, Caesar!’ 

Cos. Antony, 

#^*he posture of your blows arc yet unknown ; 

• But for your words, they rob the Hybla ]x;es, 

And leave them honcylcss. 

Ant. Not stinglcss too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundIe.ss too; 

For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 

And very wi.sely threat before you sting. 

Ant, Villains, you did not so, when your vile 
daggers 

Hack’d one another in the sides of Caesar: 40 

You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like 
hounds. 

And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Cae^r’s feet ; 
Whilst damned Ca.scai, like a cur, behind 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O you flatterers ! 
Cas. Flatterers ! Now, Brutus, thank your- 
self: 

This tongue had not offended so to-day. 

If Cassius might have ruled. 

Oft. Come, come, the cause : if arguing make 
us sweat, 

The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 

Look ; , 

I draw a sword against con.spirators ; 

When think you that the sword goes up again? 
Never, till Caesar’s three and thirty wounds 
Be well avenged ; or till another Cassrir 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. ^ 
Bru. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors 
hands, ^ 

Unless thou bring’ .st them with thee. 

Oft. So I hope ; 

I was not bom to die on Brutus’ sword. 

Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain. 
Young man, thou couldst not die more honour- 

ablc. r ^ 

Cas. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such 

honour. 

Join’d with a masker and a reveller ! 

Ant. Old Cassius still ! 



Antony ‘Octavius, lead your battle softly on . ’ Kn 
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Ofi. Come, Antony, away ! 

l^efiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth: 

If you dare fight to-day, come to the held; 

If not, when you have stomachs. 

\Kjcei{nt Onavius„ Antony,, and their artny. 
C'as, Why, now, blow wind, swell billow and 
swim bark ! 

"I'he storm is up, rind all is on the hazard. 

Jyru, Ho, Lucilius I hark, a word with you. 

L nc il. [S teindin^ fort h\ IM y lord ? 

[Bj jifns aftd Buciiins cofi7'rrse nfart. 
C'as. Mcssala 

Jfes. {Standing yoyth\ What says iiiy general? 
C 'as, M e ssal a, 7 1 

d'his is my birth ilay , as this very day 
W'^as Cassius born. Ciive me thy hand, ^lessala: 
He thou my witness that against my will, 

• As Hopipey was, am 1 compeH’d to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 

• \ Dll know that I held Kpicurus strong 
And his fjpinirm : now 1 change my mind, 

• And partly credit things that do presage. 

( 'oming from Sardis, on our former ensign 8o 
'J'wo mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 
(iurging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands; 
•Who to J'hilippi here consorted us: 

I'his morning :ire they tied away'' and gone : 

An<l in their steads do ravens, crows and kites, 
Fly'^ o'er our heads and downward look c^n us, 

As we were sickly prey : their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our army'' lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

Mrs, Hclieve not so. 

C 'as. I but believe it parti y'^ ; c)o 

For I am frc.sh of spirit and resolved 
'ID meet all perils very' constantly^ 

J>ru. Kven so, Uuci litis. 

C'as. Now, most noble Hrutus, 

'fhe gods to-day'^ stand friendly', that we may, 
Hovers in peace, lead on our dnys to age ! 

Hut since the affairs of men rest still iiicertain, 
Het’s reason with the worst that may' befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 

The very last time we shall speak together; 

What are you then determined to do? loo 

B?'u. Even hy the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame CD to for the death 
Which he did give himself, 1 know not how. 

Hut I do find it cowardly and vile, 

#For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life : arming myself witli patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
'J'hat govern us below. 

Cas. 'Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome? no 

Bf'u. No, Cassius, no: think not, thou noble 
Roman, 

That ever Hrutus will go bound to Rome ; 

He bears too great a mind. Hut this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun ; 
And whether we shall meet again 1 know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 

If we do meet again, why, we .shall smile ; 

1 f not, why then, this parting was well made. 

Cas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we’ll .smile indeed : 121 

I f not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 
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Bru, ^ Why, then, lead on, O, that a man 
might know 

The end of this day’s business ere it come I 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known. Come, ho ! away ! 

IBjtreunt, 

Scene II. T/ie same. The Jield of battle. 
Alarum. E 7 it€r Brutus ami Messala. 

• Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these 
bills 

Unto the legions on the other side. [Loud alarum. 
Let them set on at once ; for I perceiv'e 
•But cold demeanour in Odlavius’ wing. 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 

Ride, ride, Messala : let them all come down. 

\^Ejveunt. 



Scene III. Another part of the field. 

Alarums. Enter Cassius ajtd Titinius. 

Cas. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly ! 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy: 

This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 

I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too 
early ; 

Who, having some advantage on 0 <fl:avius, 

Took it too eagerly: his soldiers fell to spoil. 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

Enter Pindarus* 

Pin, Fly further off, my lord, fly further off ; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : lo 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 

Cos. This hill is far enough. Look, look, 
Titinius ; 

Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 

Tit. They are, my lord. 

Cas. Titinius, if thou Invest me. 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him. 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops. 
And here again ; that I may rest assured 
Whether yond troops are friend or cnemy. 

Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. 

[Ejcit. 

Cas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 20 
My sight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou notest about the field. 

\ Pindarus ascends the hill. 
This day I breathed first : time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end : 

My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news? 
Phi. [Aboz'e] O my lord! 

Cas. What news ? 

Pin. [Above] Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur ; 
Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on him. 

• Now, Titinius’ Now some light. O, he lights 
too. 31 

He’s ta’en. [Shout.] And, hark! they shout for 
joy. 

Cas. Come down, behold no more. 

O, coward that I am, to live so long, 

To see my best friend ta’en before my face ! 

Pindarus descends. 

Come hither, sirrah : 


1 bill\ Written ordfis. 

4 t ntii ticfNi'aftour Link n1 spjut 

31 Ali^ijht*^. 



C'assius ‘t 'finii* down, behold no niore ’ I'.riKr.av iti^ bv 
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43 Stand. Delay 
SI change. Exchange. 
68 apt. Ready* willing 
88 regarded. Respected. 


In Paithia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, ^vin^ of thy life. 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine 
oath ; 40 

Now be a freeman : and with this good sword, 
That ran through Caesar’s bowels, search this 
bosom. 

•Stand not to answer : here, take thou the hilts; 
And, when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now. 

Guide thou the sword. [Pindars stabs kimJ] 
Caesar, thou art revenged. 

Even with the sword that kui’d thee. {Dies, 

Pin, So, I am free ; yet would not to have been. 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius, 

Far from this country Pindanis shall run. 

Where never Roman shall take note of him. 50 

lEjcit, 


Re-enter ivitk Messala. 

• Mes, It is but change, Titinius; for 0 ( 5 lavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power. 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 

Tit, These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
Mes. Where did you leave him ? 

Tit. All disconsolate. 

With Pindanis his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes, Is not that he that lies upon the ground? 
Tit, He lies not like the living. O my heart ! 
Mes. Is not that he ? 

Tit, No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. O setting sun, 60 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set ; 

The sun of Rome is set ! Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are 
done ! 

Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this 
deed. 

O hateful error, melancholy’s child, 

•Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, soon con- 
ceived. 

Thou never comest unto a happy birth, 70 

But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee ! 

Tit, What, Pindarus! where art thou, Pin- 
darus? 

Mes, Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears; I may say, thrusting it : 

For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. 

[Exit Messala. 

Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 80 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of vidlory. 

And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not hear 
their shouts? 

Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing ! 

But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 
Thv Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 

•^d see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 

By your leave, gods ; — ^this is a Roman’s part: 89 
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Act V Scene IV JULIUS CAESAR 


Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 

\Kills himself » 

Alarum. Re-enter Mkssala, -utith Brutus, 
CILJUS Strato, Volumnius, and Lu- 


Bnt. Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ? 
Jnesn Lo, yonder, and Titinius moumine it. 
Titinius^ face is upward. 

^ , He is slain. 

O Julius Caesar, thou art mig^hty yet ! 

1 ny spuit walks abroad, suid turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. alarums. 

Cato. Brave Titinius ! 

l.ook, whether he have not crown'd dead Cas- 
sius ! 


Arc yet two Romans livings such as these ? 
The last of the Romans, fare thee well ! 

It is impossible that ever Rome loo 

•Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more 
tears 

To this dead man than you shall see me pay, 

1 shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 

Come, therefore, and to Thasos send his body : 
His fune^s shall not be in our camp. 

Lest it discomfort us. Lucilius, come ; 

And come, young Cato ; let us to the field. 

Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on : 

'Tis three o’clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. [Ejc^unt. 


ScBNK IV. Another fart of the field. 

Alarum. Enter fightings Soldiers of both 
armies; then Brutus, young Cato, Lu- 
cilius, and others. 

Eru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your 
heads ! 

Cato. What bastard doth not? Who will go 
with me? 

I will proclaim my name about the field : 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend ; 

1 am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
Brutus, my country’s friend; know me for 
Brutus! [Exit. 

Eucil. O young and noble Cato, art thou 
down? 

Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius ; lo 
Ana mayst be honour’d, being Cato’s son. 

Eirst Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 

^ Eucil. Only I yield to die : 

There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight ; 

[Ojfering money. 

Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. 

Eirst Sold. We must not. A noble prisoner 1 
Sec. Sold. Room, ho 1 Tell Antony, Brutus 
is ta’en. 

Eirst Sold. I’ll tell the news. Here comes 
the general. 

Enter Antony. 

Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he? 

EfteiL Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe enough : 

1 dare assure thee that no enen^ ax 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 

The gods defend him from so great a shame ! 


101 feltow. E)qual. 



Roman battle scene. Kiigraving by Bartolomeo Pinelli, 
1821 



Brutus And 1 am Brutus, Man us Brutus, I,’ Detail 
from a drawing by J Cofthlan (earl\ lyth century) 


JULIUS CAESAR Act V Scene V 
18 sevt^ral Separate. 



Brutus ‘So fare you well at oticc.’ Enpfravui^ by Bartolo- 
meo Finelh, 1S21 
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When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I 
assure you, 

A prize no less in worth : keep this man safe ; 
Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on. 

And see whether Brutus be alive or dead ; 30 

And bring us word unto 0 < 5 lavius* tent 

How every thing is chanced. [Ejcetint, 

Scene V. Another part oJ‘ the field. 

Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, 
and VojLUMNius. 

Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on 
this rock. 

Cli. Statilius showed the torch-light, but, my 
lord. 

He came not back : he is or ta’en or slain. 

Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus : slaying is the 
word ; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. 

[ Whispers. 

Cli. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the 
world. 

Br^. Peace then ! no words. 

Cli. I ^11 rather kill myself. 

Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius. [Whispers. 

Ear. Shall I do such a deed? 

Cli. O Dardanius ! 

Ear. O Clitus! 10 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 
Ear. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius; list a 
word. 

Vol. What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Volumnius: 

The ghost of Caesar hath appear’d to me 
•Two several times by night ; at Sardis once. 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields ; 

I know my hour is come. 

Vol. Not so, my lord. 20 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou seest tne world, Volumnius, how it goes ; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit : 

[Eoiu alarums. 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves. 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know’st that we two went to school to- 
gether : 

Even for that our love of old, I prithee. 

Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 

Vol. That ’s not an office for a friend, my 
lord. [Alarum still. 

Cli. Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying 
here. 30 

Bru. Farewell to you ; and you ; and you, 
Volumnius. 

Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
1 found no man but he was true to me. 

1 shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Odlavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So fare you well at once ; for Brutus’ tongue 
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Math almost ended his life's history : 40 

Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would 
rest. 

That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 

Cry ivithin^ ‘ Fly, fly, fly !’ 
C/*. Fly, my lord, fly. 

Bru, Hence ! I will follow. 

[Exeunt CltiuSj JDardunius^ and Volumnius, 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord : 

Thou art a fellow of a good respc^ ; 

•Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it: 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face. 
While I do nin upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
Stra. Give me your hand first. Fare you 
well, my lord. 

Bmi, Farewell, good Strato. [Runs on his 
sTvorrt. ] Csesar, now be still : 50 

I kill'd not thee with half so good a will. [Dies. 

Alarum, Retreat. Octavius, Antony, 

Messala, Lucilius, and the army. 

Oil, What man is that? 

Mes, My master's man. Strato, where is thy 
master ? 

Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, 
Messala : 

The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 

For Brutus only overcame himself. 

And no man else hath honour by his death. 

JLucil So Brutus should be found. I thank 
thee, Brutus, 

That thou hast proved Lucilius’ saying true. 

Oil, All that served Brutus, I will entertain 
them. 60 

Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 

• Stra. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Oil. Do so, good Messala. 

Mes, How died my master, Strato? 

Stra, I held the sword, and he did run on it. 
Mes. 0 < 51 avius, then take him to follow thee. 
That did the latest service to my master. 

• Ant, This was the noblest Roman of them all : 
All the conspirators save onW he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 70 

He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘This was a man 
Oil. According to his virtue let us use him. 
With all respetSl and rites of burial. 

Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 

Most like a soldier, order’d honourably. 

So call the field to rest ; and let's away, 8c 

To part the glories of this happy day. [Exeunt. 


46 s match I'asTi- 

62 prefer me I t*. speak well nt me. 

Thr\ i)f them See mtroduetioii. 



Antony ‘This was the noblest Kf»nian of them all 
Mark Antony (Marloti Hrando) with the tlead bod\ ot 
Brutus (James Mason), tilmdireeted by J I . Mankiewiez, 

eSA, 1953 



Hamlet 


1600-I 


Hamlkt is the most wonderful play ever written, to judge from the fascination it has 
generally exerted and the amount of discussion to which it has given rise, as Bradley 
observes. Most of this has been devoted to moralising about Hamlet’s character. Here 
we must be careful to keep an Elizabethan perspective and remind ourselves that 
Shakespeare was writing a play, not a text for ethical disquisition. And of course there 
are inconsistencies and loose ends — as in life. 

There is also general agreement that the play has a strong reference to its topical 
background. Dover-Wilson regards it as ‘the most topical play in the whole corpus’; 
but he goes on, ‘the main trouble with “historical” critics is their ignorance of history 
and their lack of historical curiosity.’ So this is where the historian can be of use, indeed 
is necessary. The true historian is a cautious animal: we must be careful not to make 
crude and simple identifications. A creative writer takes hints and suggestions from 
his real environment and then does what he likes with them. 

What an Elizabethan historian knows is that the political scene in these very years, 
1600-1, was dominated by the question of the succession to the throne and by the 
personality of Essex, near to the throne yet tottering unsteadily, hesitantly, to his fall. 
Then again the character of Polonius is very important. These three elements were 
very much at the back of Shakespeare’s mind as he wrote. Though not now close to 
Southampton as he had been earlier, Shakespeare could not but l>e concerned when his 
former patron, to whom he had been so close, was Essex’s right-hand man. Hamlet is 
provided with a noble and true-hearted friend in Horatio; and both Verity and Dover- 
Wilson have seen a personal allusion in the passage (IV. 7. 80 foil.) devoted to a gallant 
horseman in Normandy, ‘which does not arise naturally out of the context, in which the 
accomplishment dwelt on is fencing, not horsemanship.’ Dover-Wilson points out that 
Southampton was in command of the horse under Essex in Ireland (as Lieutenant- 
( General, by the way, not Master, a different office). 

The contemporary siege of Ostend appears, and there is a lot about the War of the 
'Fheatres at the time, the stage and the state of acting. 

No doubt Hamlet is a highly topical play. As we have seen with Romeo and Juliety 
Shakespeare resorted to a story which expressed what was working in his mind. He had 
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known the Hamlet story all along from the days of Kyd and Marlowe, from whom there 
are echoes. But, significantly, we have no forward references to Hamlet in Shakespeare’s 
earlier plays, as there are to Troy and Priam and Cressida, to Julius Caesar and the story 
of Lucrece. Something brought the story of Hamlet to mind, and urged it on, as was his 
instinctive way. 


The Story. This early Teutonic story goes right hack to Saxo (Grammaticus at least, 
and was known to Shakespeare from Kyd. He refreshed his memory for details by 
looking it up in Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques. Practically all the elements are there. 
Brother-murder is an archetypal theme - one of the reasons why the play is so gripping. 
Cain’s crime is referred to, but it also occurs among Shakespeare’s most frequent echoes 
from the Bible. 

Claudius murders his brother, Hamlet’s father, to take his throne and his wife. So 
Hamlet’s complex about his mother - revulsion from love — is another powerfully 
archetypal theme. In it Shakespeare intuited the whole findings of psycho-analysis with 
regard to the Oedipus complex. Hamlet undoubtedly felt that the throne was his by right. 
It has not been noticed that he reports that he is ‘dreadfully attended’: this means in 
Elizabethan parlance that he is not being given due honour. He is regally I lamlet the 
Dane; after his death Fortinbras pays tribute: 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royal. 

I cannot refrain from adding, what is insufficiently regarded, the sheer intellectual 
brilliance he displays, the scintillation of his wit at all times, both naturally and when 
he feigns madness. 

The Danish background was familiar to the Elizabethans, ever since Leicester's 
players had visited Elsinore in 1587. The finest of lutenists and song-writers, John 
Dowland, had his career at the Danish Court. English actors frequently visited Nortli 
Germany; Robert Browne, whose family was wiped out in the plague of 159-1-3, had 
most of his career there. 

We do not need to discuss the character of Hamlet, or describe the events of the play 
let it speak for itself ; merely to illuminate the real background and what it suggested to 
Shakespeare’s mind, where we can. 

The Character of Polonius. We have several times had reason to notice the increasing 
faction-fighting at Court between the Cecils and Essex with his following. There is 
nothing original in pointing out that Polonius is clearly based on old Lord Burghley 
merely in showing how close the resemblance is in detail. Lord Treasurer and the 
Queen’s leading minister, he had been Southampton’s guardian, whose grand-daughter 
the young Earl would not marry and had been made to pay for it.^ All the Essex faction 
detested the politic old man, who was irremovable until his death in 1 598 ; after that it 
was safe to portray him as Polonius. 

Hamlet describes Polonius to his face: ‘old men have grey beards, their faces are 
wrinkled, their eyes purging thick amber and plumtree gum . . . together with most 
weak hams.’ Those who are familiar with Burghley ’s letters in his last years will know 
that they are full of his querulous complaints about his health, the weakness of his limbs, 
his gout, his running eyes: ‘I am but as a monoculus’ (one-eyed), he writes. 

One clue to Burghley’s hold on power was his remarkable inteljigence system. This 
is clearly rendered in Polonius* interview with Reynaldo, setting him to spy on his son’s 


1 . cf my 
Shakespeare's 
Southampton^ 
c. iii. 
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doings in Paris and report on them. Burghley’s elder son, Thomas, had had an unsatis- 
factory record in France and been similarly reported on. Burghley’s famous Precepts, 
however, were for his clever younger son, Robert - Essex’s enemy : Polonius has a similar 
set for his son, while his perpetual moralising is Burghlcy all over it drove the young 
men mad, all the more because the old man was all-powerful and wise, though prosy 
and pedestrian. 

Essex. Burghlcy, indeed, warned Essex as to the dizziness of his course; but he was led 
astray by ambition and popularity - he was always beloved of the people. As there were 
Hecks of this in Bolingbroke, so there are here: 

I’he courtier's, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword, 

Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

'The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

'Th' observed of all observers . . . 

C’laudius, the king, gives as a reason for dealing secretly with the threat from Hamlet 
that he is ‘loved of the distracted multitude’. 

(Contemporaneously, Essex was staggering to his downfall, already foreshadowed, 
but he could not make up his mind to his final throw . Essex himself hesitated, until it was 
Southampton w'ho propelled him with: ‘Shall we then resolve on nothing?’ Dover- 
Wilson describes Hamlet's ‘sense of frustration, of infirmity^ of purpose, of character 
inhibited from meeting the demands of destiny, of the futility of life in general and action 
in particular. His melancholy and his procrastination are all of a piece.’ Historians know 
that this perfectly describes Essex at this time: he was quite as psychotic as Hamlet. 

The Theatre. Hamlet contains Shakespeare's extensive treatment of the contemporary 
theatre and his view of his profession and of acting all fascinating. These years 1 600-1 
were enlivened by the theatre-war set going by the row' between Ben Jonson and 
Marston, brought to the fore in Ben’s plays, Cynthia's Reziels and Poetaster^ performed 
by the Children of the Chapel; against Dekker and Marston 's SatiromastiXy played by 
Shakespeare’s Company. All this was no doubt good box-office, as Shakespeare hints ; 
so we must not take it too seriously, any more than he did. 

He himself never wrote for the Boys’ Companies ; nor did he go in for their comical 
satires. But he reflects on the situation. ‘There is an eyrie of children, little eyases [a 
bawdy pun], that cry out on the top of the question, and are most tyrannically clapped 
for’t : these are now the fashion, and so berattle the common stages, so they call them, 
that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills, and dare scarce come thither.’ 
Hamlet comments: ‘What, are they children ? Who maintains ’em ? . . . Will they pursue 
the quality no longer than they can sing? Will they not say afterwards, if they should 
grow themselves to common players - as it is like most will if their means are not better - 
their writers [i.e. Jonson, who had left off writing for Shakespeare’s Company] do them 
wrong, to make them exclaim against their own succession’, i.e. professional prospects. 

This was pretty plain speaking, and in keeping with his practical common sense. 
What would be the boy-actors’ future when their voices had broken, but as ‘common 
players ... if their means are not better’ ? A touch of his own hard experience was there, 
his old reproach in the Sonnets against the luck 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breeds. 
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1 he public spurred on the controversy. ‘'Fhere was, for a while, no money bid for 
argument, unless the Poet and the Player went to cuffs in the question.’ For the time, 
the Boys’ Companies carried it off, ‘Hercules and his load too’, i.e. against the Cffobe, 
whose sign that was. 


Acting. We cannot go in detail into all that he instructs us about acting: here is the locus 
classicuSy two whole scenes devoted to the subject, in which he tells us all that is in his 
mind, a summing-up of years of experience. He had already put into Polonius’ mouth, 
to show that he had no use for it, the too precise classification of plays, laughing at it 
‘the tragical-comical-historical-pastoral', etc. His own, like all living works of genius, 
transcended the categories. 

Shakespeare's convictions about acting are given at length in Hamlet’s instructions 
to the players: speak the speech trippingly on the tongue, not mouth it; do not saw the 
air with clumsy gestures, but use all gently, show temperance and smoothness even in 
the moment of passion - in a word, control. He inveighs against the prating he had 
observed in tragic parts, the gags which clowns would insert at the expense of some 
necessary part of the action. It is all summed up in his message that ‘the purpose of 
playing . . . was, and is, to hold as ’twere the n\irror up to nature, to show . . the very 
age and body of the time.’ 

This was evidently what he himself stood for and had learned to practise, as actor 
and producer, in the transition from the crude early Elizabethan stage to the mature 
dramaturgy of which he was the foremost and most successful exponent. With artistic 
and professional success had come at length reconciliation to the necessity he had been 
under to earn his living the hard way, by public means* let the players be well used, 
‘for they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time; after your death you were 
better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you live.’ Next follows the marvellous 
soliloquy of Hamlet, reflecting on the mystery of the actor’s art, by which he can 
produce effects more moving and real than life itself. And this is inset within an in.set, 
a kind of double-mirror. Shakespeare owed it to art as well as nature that his mind 
moved in double-track; Dover-Wilson says well, ‘when he used a word, all possible 
meanings of it were commonly present to his mind.’ Hence, too, all the word-play and 
punning he was given to, and in which Hamlet is such a virtuoso. 

The Age. More evidences of the time remain in this rich, deep, inexhaustible mine. 
During these years and for some time to come the struggle continued for Ostend, 
between Spaniards and the Dutch with English aid, costing thousands of lives : 

We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it. 

The contest had become a matter of prestige. Hamlet comments : 

to my shame I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That for a fantasy and trick of fame 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain. 
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We cannot doubt that Hamlet expressed William Shakesp^re’s view of the matter: he 
never was one of the fightini^ fools, he observed them and put tbcm in his plays. 

Indeed, Hamlet meditating in the grave-yard gives a fine opportunity for bitter 
reflections on the time, the great age gone sour. Here*s the skull of a lawyer; ‘where be 
his quiddities now, his quillities, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks ?’ Another might have 
been a grand buyer of land in his time, ‘with his statutes, his recognisances, his fines, 
his double vouchers, his recoveries. Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his 
recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt ?’ ‘That skull had a tongue in it, and could 
sing once! . . . This might be the pate of a politician, which this ass now o’er-reaches - 
one that would circumvent Ciod, might it not.^’ 

The time itself w as enough to induce bitterness, the kind of bitterness that went into 
Troilus and Cressida, when one's own friends showed what fools they were: ‘fools on 
both sides', he called them. 


I . cf my 
Shakespeare \v 
Southampton, 


A churchyard, 
Hamlet, Moral to 
and CItnvn. 
H^aterco/our by 
Sir John Millais, 
i8yj 


Personal. Many touches of him occur in this most personal play. We cannot tell whether 
he had 'I'arleton in mind in Yorick's skull: ‘where be your gibes now^? Your gambols, 
your songs, your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar.^’ Some 
think that the reflection on clowns who insist on gagging to the detriment of the play 
may refer to Will Kemp, who had left the Company the year before. 

The quip against ‘equivocation' is directed against the unpopular casuistry of the 
Jesuits. He w'ould be familiar with the many Catholic terms in this, as in other plays, 
through frequenting Southampton House, which the priests w^ere constantly in and out 
of - though Southampton’s Catholicism was not political, unlike his father’s.' 

’rhe whole episode of Osric, his affected manner, his inflated, sycophantic speech - all 
contemptuously held up to ridicule by Hamlet — is a sharp reflection on Court manners, 
at this moment when Essex and his friends had been driven from it. '^Fhe depiction of 
the Court of Denmark shows Shakespeare out of sympathy with it: to him it was rotten. 
T'he last years of Elizabeth’s reign were indeed disheartening. 

One need say nothing of all the heart-break in this most moving of all plays : the 
unbearable reproaches of Hamlet against his mother - 
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Refrain tonight, 

And tha( shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence, the next more easy. 

He knew that well enough from experience. Bitterest of all are Hamlet’s words to 
Ophelia: he is riven with suspicion, torn in two by his situation and knowledge of 
psychology tells one of the desire to mortify what one loves. Such unbelievable iinper- 
ceptiveness has been shown in critical comment on this with no excuse, for Hamlet 
himself says. 


I loved Ophelia, forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up rny sum. 

Ophelia’s madness is so heart-rending, it is like Cordelia’s death or Lady Macbeth’s 
ritual washing of her hands; such is Shakespeare’s unparalleled force of impact, that 
one can hardly bear to see or hear what is going on, he so searches the human heart, 
and all its crevices of guilt and fear, remorse and grief. 


O, from what power has thou this powerful might ? 


A Katharine Hamlet was drowned in the Avon in December i 579; an inquest took place 
at Stratford early in 1580, when he was rising sixteen. It is unlikely that he would forget 
that, and with it her name; it was uncertain whether the girl had not drowned herself. 
It suggested Ophelia’s end which has inspired other artists in turn. 

We detect him, as always, in his love of rare words ending in ‘ive’ conjunctive, 
splenetiv^e. He never forgot anything; he is still remembering Marlowe's words ‘the 
whiff and wind of his fell sword’ is a reminiscence from Dido, Queen of (\irtha^L'\ the* 
hebona with which Hamlet’s father was poisoned comes from The Ji^zv of Malta. 
Reading, as usual, while writing his play Shakespeare derived some psychological 
suggestions from Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy, and more from Florio’s Montaij^ne. 

The play is full of scraps of ballads, songs and contemporary lore about ghosts, for 
example. It is not likely that an Elizabethan like Shakespeare would not have believed 
in ghosts. Eclipses come into this play full of foreboding and suspicion and the years 
1598 to 1601 were marked by several, both of sun and moon. 

The Text offers some difficulties. That of the quarto put out in 1604 is by far the 
fullest, though it omits some 85 lines to be found in the Folio version. E. K. Chambers 
considers that this quarto ‘substantially represents the original text of the play ... It is 
a fair text, with little mislineation, light punctuation, and a good many abnormal 
spellings, and may very possibly be from the author’s manuscript; but, if so, numerous 
misprints suggest that this was not very legible.’ This is ver>^ likely: we know that 
Shakespeare wrote rapidly and in old English script, not our modern Italian hand (as 
Robert Cecil did). 

A first quarto, of 1603, mentioned the play as having been performed in the city of 
London, as well as in the two universities of Oxford and Cambridge, but this would 
mean merely the university towns. An early tradition has it that Shakespeare acted the 
part of the Cjhost of Hamlet’s father it was ‘a kingly part’. An endearing performance 
was that by the crew on board the East Indiaman Dragon, at Sierra Leone for Portuguese 
and English guests in 1607- 8. 
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HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 


DRAMATIS PERSON/K. 


Claudius, king of Denmark. 

Hamlet, son to the late, and nephew to the 
present king. 

PoLONius, lord chamberlain. 

Hokatio, friend to Hamlet. 

I.Ar:KTES, son to Polonius. 

VOLTIMAND, 

COKNELIUS, I 

Rosenckantz, 

Guii.denstern 

OSRIC, 

A Gentleman, 

A IViest. 

Marcellus, 

Bernardo, 

Francisco, a soldier 




courtiers. 


’I officers. 


Rkvn ai.do, .servant to Polonius. 

Players. 

Two Clowns, grave digg'-rs. 

Kokti NJ5RAS, priiK o of Noiway. 

A Captain. 

English Ambassadors. 

Gektri'de, qncen of Denrn.ark, and mother 
to Hamlet. 

Ophelia, d.uighter to Polonius. 

Isolds, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Sailors, Mes- 
sengers, and other Attendants. 

Ghost of Hamlet’s Father. 

Scene : Jlcnifiark, 


• .d huUet beside a text /trie mdnate^ ait afifuttation in the 
o/>f)o\'ife (ohtmn 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. Elsinore. A plaijbrnt hejbre the 
castle, 

Francisco at his post. Enter to him Ber n ar do. 
I>er, Who's there? 

Eran, Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold 
yourself. 

Ber. Long live the king I 
Eran, Bernardo ? 

Ber, He. 

Eran, You come most carefully upon your 
hour. 



Set design for the platform before the castle at Elsinore 
by J. f)*Connor, 1870 


Opposite : Portrait of John Philip Kemble as Hamlet by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) 
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13 rivals. Cornpamons. ?Laf(h (Juard 

15 lu'^erneti Subjects, ///r /JrtA/r "I’hc kuiji of IX*nrnark 

2.S af)pro7't' C'f>nhrni 

35 I.asi ffr;L;/u <// (til ()nl\ last ni^lii 

46 NKUtps'f. lnrrLidt‘s upon 

48 huratl Dvnwarh \k tlu- IiuikhI kiuif ot ncuniark. 
I Jamlot’s latlit'i 



Costume design for Horatio by Ann Curtis, Royal 
Shakespeare Co, 1965 


/Jt'r. "I'is now struck twelve; get llicc to bed, 
Francisco 

]*'ran. For tins relief much thanks: 'tis bitter 
cold, 

And I am sick at heart. 

Jyi'7\ Have you had quiet guard ? 

J^'ra?i. Not a mouse stirring. 10 

Bcr. Well, good night. 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

•'I'lic rivals of niy watch, bid them make haste. 
p'ran. 1 think 1 hear them. Stand, ho! Who’s 
there ? 

Enter IIoKATio and M akckI-LUS. 

• 1 1 07^. Friends to this ground. 

jM(xr. Ancl liegemen to the I>ane, 

J^'rajt, Give you good night. 

Alar. O, farewell, honest soldier ; 

WI 10 liath rcliev'^ed you? 

Eran. Bernardo has my place. 

Give you got)d night. [Ejvz/. 

Alar, Holla! B e rnard o ! 

Eer. 

What, is Horatio there? 

Jlor. A piece of him. 

Bcr. Welcome, Horatio : welcome, good Mar* 
relliis. !?o 

Afar. What, has this thing appear’d again to- 
night? 

Ber. 1 have .seen nothing. 

Afar. Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy, 

And will not Icl belief take hold of him 
i'oijching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us: 
I’herefore I have entreated him alr)ng 
With us to watch the minutes of this night; 

That if again this apparition come, 

• He may approve our eyes and .s]>eak to it. 

Tush, tush, 'twill not rq^pear. 

Bcr. Sit down awliile ; 30 

And let us once again assail your cars, 
d'hat arc so fortified against our story 
\\ hat we have two nights seen. 

Hor. Well, sit we down. 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

• J>e7‘. Bast night of all, 

W'hen yond same star that's westward from the 
pole 

Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where nc^w it burns, Marcelius and my.self, 
d'he bell then beating one, — 


E 71 ter Ghost. 

ATar. Peace, break thee off ; look, where it 
comes again ! 40 

Bcr, In the same figure, like the king that's 
dead. 

Afar. Thou art a scholar ; speak to it, Horatio. 
Bcr, IBooks it not like the king? mark it, 
Horatio. 

Hor. Most like : it harrows me with fear and 
wonder. 

Ber. It would be spoke to. 

Afar. Question it, Horatio. 

• Jlor. What art thou that usurp’st this time of 

night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 

• In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
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Did sometimes march? by heaven I charge thee, 
s]>eak ! 

Mar. It is offcndeil. 

Ber. Sec, it stalks away ! 50 

^ior. Stay! speak, speak! 1 charge thee, 
speak ! | A*a it Ghost, 

I\[m\ ’Tis and w ill not answer. 

Bcr, I-fow n(iv\‘, Horatio ! you tremble and 
look p.ile : 

Is !^ot this something imu'e tlian fantasy? 

Wliat think you on’t? 

I^for. IWfore my Ciod, I might not tliis believe 

• Williout the sensible and true avoueli 
of mine own eyes. 

Mar. Is it not like tlie king? 

1 1 or. As thou art to tb\ self ; 

Siudi was tlie vc*ry aiinour he liad on 6 > 

•When he tlic ambitious iV«)r\\ay c ombated : 

•.So frown’d he (jina*, when, in an angry ]jarle, 

• He sna)le the sledded J'olacks on the i je. 

"I'is strange. 

• Mar, Thus twice before, and jump at tlii^ 

de:i<l liour, 

•With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch 
Hor, In wliat p^u ticiilar tluiught to w<.»rk I 
know not ; 

• T»ut in the gross and s('nj>e f)f my c'iMni(»n, 
d’his bodes s.ime strange eru])tion to our state. 

Mar. Cloofi now, sit dovvm, and tell me, be 
lliat knows, yc'* 

Why this same strlA and most f)bserv.'int watch 
So niglitly toils the subjerl of tlic land, 

And why sucli tlaily cast r*! brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart for implements of war; 

Why such impress of sbi)»wrights, whose: sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the we(d< ; 

What might be triward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night jointdabourcr witli the day: 
Who is’t that can inform me ? 

/for. 'J'hat can I ; 

At least, the whisper goes so. ()iir last king, 80 
Whose linage even but now a])pcarM to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortiid,>rab of Norway, 

• 'I'hcreto prick’d on by a most mniilate pride. 
Dared to the comb.^iL ; in which our valiant Ham* 

let — 

For so tliis side rif luir known world esteem’d 
him — 

Did slay this Fortinbras; who, by a seal’d com- 
pact, 

• Well ratihed by law and heraldry. 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 
Wliii'h lie stood seized of, to the ('omiuenjr: 

• Against the which, a moiety conij)etent 90 

Was gaged by our king : which had return’d 

'Di the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

• Had be been vanquisher; as, by the same cov^en- 

ant, 

And carriage of the article dcsiguM, 

H is fell to Hamlet. Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle h«)t and full, 

• Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 

• Shark’d up a list of lawless rcsolutes, 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 

• That hath a stomach in’t ; which is no other — 

As it doth well apj^ear unto our state — 101 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 

And terms compulsatory, those foresaid lands 
So by his father lost : and this, 1 take it. 


57 wfisihie Actual, uz ftuih. \Vitin‘^s. 

61 Snrway 'The kmg <it Noiwa\ 

62 pofir C'onlcrciuc 

63 fhi' l*()l ticks I'lu* Folcs m slcdufcs 



Horatio 'Hi- smoii- tlu* '^U iidi il koi.u U-. on tbc uc' 
Ihigr.uing Ironi SlLjinmu) J It-i bi 1 stem ^ Ht'ntoi A/zofo- 

t j itit tfmoi ( fiiN Oh ff/tim , J S4</ 

65 lump kA'iKtb 

66 marUal \lalk .Militaix bcaimg 
68 ffruss and scope 0\a'rall view 

83 pruk'd Spurred, cwiz/fv/c Knalhng, 

87 hue and heraldry 1 e. law and right 
90 mojety c<mipctvnt A suttieu-nt share. 

93-94 coi'cuanl And carriage Conditions and terms. 

97 skirts. Outlying regions. 

98 Shark'd up. (Jathered together, resolutes. Despera- 
does . 

100 hath <! stomach Has promise. 
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106 chief head. Main reason. 

107 romaf^e Tu rnioi I . 

109 sort 'Fran spire. 

118 moist star. Moon. 

121 like precurse Similar forewarniiiKs. 
125 chmatures. RejRions. 



Horatio ‘Stay, illusion! . . . Speak to me.* Enj^raving by 
Kenny Meadows from Barry' Cornwall’s Works of 
Shakspere, 1 846 

140 partisan. Pike. 

154 extravagant and erring. Wandering. 

162 strike. Work evil influences. 


Is the main motive of our preparations, 

•The source of this our watch and the chief head 
•Of this post-haste and romaj^e in the land. 

Ber. I think it be no other but e’en so: 

•Well may it sort that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; so like the 
king 1 to 

That was and is the question of these wars. 

lior. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
T>id squeak and gibber in the Roman streets : 
t.As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

• 1 >isa.sters in the sun : and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse : 120 

•And even the like prccurse of fierce events. 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
•C^nto our climatixrcs and countrymen. — 

Put soft, behold ! lo, where it comes again I 

Re-enter Ghost. 

I’ll cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion ! 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice. 

Speak to me : 

If there be any good thing to be done, 130 

That may to thee do case and grace to me, 

Speak to me : [ Cock crows. 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

O, speak I 

Or if thou hast iiphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth. 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death. 
Speak of it : stay, and speak I Stop it, Marcellus. 
Alar. Shall I strike at it with my partisan? 
Hor. Do, if it will not stand. 141 

Ber. ’Tis here ? 

Hor. ’'J'is here ! 

Mn?'. 'Tis gone ? \Hjcit Ghost. 

Wc do it wrong, being so majestical. 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable. 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Ber. It was about to speak, when the cock 
crew. 

Hor. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 150 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning. 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

•'J'he extravagant and erring spirit hies 
'To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This present objedl made probation. 

Afar. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

'Fhe bird of dawning singeth all night long : x6o 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad ; 
•The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike. 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm. 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the mom, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill : 


Act 1 Scene 11 HAMLET 


Break we our watch up ; and by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 170 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it. 

As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? 

Mar, Let's do't, 1 pray; and I this morning 
know 

Where we shall find him most conveniently. 

X^Rjceunt. 

Scene II. A room of state in the castle. 

Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, 
Laertes, Voltimand, Cornelius, Lords, 
and Attendants. 

JCin£. Though yet of Hamlet our dear bro- 
ther’s death 

The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 

• To be contra< 5 led in one brow of woe, 

Vet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
'J'ogcther with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 

• The imperial jointress to this warlike state. 

Have we, as Twere with a defeated joy, — 10 

With an auspicious and a dropping eye. 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 

• In equal scale weighing delight and dole, — 
'i'aken to wife : nor have we herein barr’d' 

Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thank.s. 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be di.sjoint and out of frame, 20 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage. 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message. 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
l/ost by his father, with all bonds of law. 

To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 
Now for ourself and for this time of meeting : 
Thus much the business is : we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, — 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpose, — to suppress 30 

• His further gait herein ; in that the levies, 

• 'J'he lists and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subjedl : and we here dispatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 
Giving to you no further personal power 

To business with the king, more than the scope 

• Of these delated articles allow. 

Farewell, and let your haste commend your duty. 
Cor. ■) In that and all things will we show our 
y'ol. ) duty. 40 

King^, We doubt it nothing; heartily farewell. 

[Ejceunt Voltimand and Corttelius, 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? 

You told us of some suit ; what is't, Laertes? 

You cannot speak of reason to the l>ane, 

•And lose your voice : what wouldst thou beg, 
Laertes, 

•That shall not be iny offer, not thy asking? 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth. 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 


4 contracted in one hrotc. Drawn togeiher in a frown. 

9 jointress A widnw wlio inherits her husband^s entire 
estate for her Iife-tirne. 

13 do/e. Sorrow 

31 ffoil Course 

32 lull profyortions h^itire establishment. 

38 delated l*!xplanator\ 



Costume design for Claudius by Ann Curtis, Royal 
Shakespeare Co, 1965 

45 lose your f'oire. Speak in vain. 

46 That . , . asking, i.e, that I would give you, even 
without your asking. 
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60 hard. Hard-earned 

64 cousin i.e nef)hew 

65 A .. . kifui. Kather more than a kinsman, yet not of 
the same nature (with a pun on ‘kind’) 

67 sun. Hamlet plays on the word ‘son’. 



Queen *(jood Ilanilet, cast tFiv nijfhted <T)Iour ofl'. 
inthoi^raph ot Queen, Hanilet and the Km>j bv Ku^ene 
Delacroix, i 8,t4 

74 contmon i.e. ‘natural’ and ‘base’. 

79 susptrahon Respiration. 

92 oh.sequiou^. I-unereal. Peisist. 

105 corse Corpse 

107 unprevaihnff Prohtless. 


What wouldst thou have, Laertes? 

Laer, My dread lord, 50 

Your leave and favour to return to France ; 

From whence though willingly I came to Den- 
mark, 

To show my duty in your coronation. 

Yet now, I must confess, that duty done. 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 
King^, Have you your father s leave ? What 
says Polonius? 

Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my 
slow leave 

By laboursoine petition, and at last 

• Upon his will I scal’d my hard consent : 60 

I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. 1 aice thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be 
thine. 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will ! 

• But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 

• IIa 7 n. [Aside] A little more than kin, and 

less than kind. 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang on 
you? 

Ha 7 n. Not so, my lord ; I am too much i' the 

• sun. 

Quecft. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 70 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 

Thou know’st ^tis common : all that lives must die. 
Passing through nature to eternity. 

• Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be. 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Hanz. Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not 
‘ .seem.s. ’ 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

• Nor windy suspiration of forced breath. 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 80 

Nor the dejedfed 'haviour of the visage. 

Together with all forms, moods, .shapes of grief. 
That can denote me truly : these indeed seem. 

For they are adlions that a man might play : 

But I have that within which passe th show ; 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
King. 'Tis sweet and commendable in your 
nature, Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your father: 

But, you must know, your father lost a father ; 
That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 91 

• To do obsequious sorrow : but to persever 
In obstinate condolement is a course 

Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanly grief ; 

It shows a will most incorredi to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient. 

An understanding simple and unschooled : 

For what we know must be and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we in our peevisih opposition 100 
Take it to heart? Fie I'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd ; whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

• From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

*This must be so.* We pray you, throw to earth 

• This unprevailing woe, and think of us 
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As of a father: for let the world take note, 

•You are the most immediate to our throne ; 

And with no less nobility of love i ic 

Than that which dearest father bears his son, 

00 I impart toward you. For your intent 
•Tn going back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to our desire : 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son, 

• Quecfi. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, 

Hamlet : 

1 pray thee, sta}" with us ; go not to Wittenberg 
Ham. 1 shall in all niy best obey you, madam 

Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply : 121 
Be as ourself in I >enmark. Madam, come ; 

This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart ; in grace whereof. 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks lu-day. 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
•And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 
Kc-speaking earthly thunder. C.'ome away. 

till blit Hamirt 

I I am. O, that tin’s too too solid flesh would 

melt. 

Thaw and rcsfdve* itself into a dew I ijo 

Or that the Everlasting had nc>t fix'd 

• His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! O God I God ' 
How weary, stale, flat and unx 3 rofitabie. 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fie on’l ! ah fie! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

'I'hat grows to seed, things rank and gross in 
nature 

•Possess it merely. 'I'hat it sliould come to this ! 
But two jnonths dead : nay, not so much, not two : 
So excellent a king: that v\\as, to this, 

•Hyperi(3n to a satvr; so loving to my mother 140 

• J'hat he might not betccni the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
Must 1 remember? why, she would hang on hmi, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 

By w hat it fed on : and yet, within a month — ■ 
Let me not think on’t — Frailty, thy name is 
woman ! — 

A little month, or ere those shoes were old 
With which she fijllow’d my p^^jr father’s liody, 
•Like Niobe, all tears : — why she, even she — 149 
O Cxod ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer — married with my 
uncle, 

My father’s brother, but no more like my father 

• rh^n I to Hercules : within a month: 

Ere y(*t the salt of most unrighteous tears 

•Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 

She married. O, most wicked speed, to post 
•With sucli dexterity to incestuous sheets ' 

It is not nor it cannot come to good : 

Hut break, my heart : for 1 must hold my tongue. 

Horatio, Makcf.i.i.us, afui Bek.vardo. 

I I or. Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham. 1 am glad to sec you well : i6r) 

Horatio, — or I do forget myself. 

I for. 'I’he same, my lord, and your poor servant 
ever. 

Ha 7 }i. Sir, my good friend ; I ’ll change that 
name with you : 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 
Marcell us? 


109 most tmmvdiatv 1 e. next in hno 

113 Wittenberg I niversity tov\n in Cicrrnanv 

118 lose \\ aste. 

127 rouse Kevi*l. hniit (if^utn Krlio 
132 i anon Lhw 
137 merely ICntirvIv 

140 firper/on Legcndiiry siin-gnd satyr \l\thn-’Hl 
creariirc, hiiH-man, liah-m>;it. .i s\niht>l t)l lust 

141 heteem Hermit 

149 \rohe Zeus tuineil hei into a riK'k which wept 
continualh 

153 llerruUs 1 A'gend.iry (iierk hriri ol j^reat sttrnglh. 
1 55 nail til Soi V , 

157 ini estuoii\ It v\ as ihoii^lit so to inariv a t U)Sf rela- 
tion of a prev ious paitnc r 



Johnston Forbes Robertson as Hamlet, Lyceum Theatre, 
London, 1897 
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172 make it truster of. Entrust it with. 

182 dearest. Greatest. 

192 Season your admiration. Control your amazement. 
200 at point. Completely, cap-a-pe. From head to foot. 



Horatio: *. . . A hfifure like your father, Armed at point 
exactly’. Ghost of Hamlet's father. Eni^ravini^ from a 
painting by H. Fuseli (1741-1825) 

204 distiird. Turned. 

209 in time. At the same time. 


Mar, My good lord — 

Haiti, I am very glad to see you. Good even, 
sir. 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
Her, A truant disposition, good my lord. 
Ham, 1 would not hear your enemy say so. 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 171 

• To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself: I know you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elsinore? 

We ’ll tei. ch you to drink deep ere you depart. 
Hor, My lord, I came to see your father’s 
funeral. 

Ham. 1 pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 
student ; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral 
baked meats ^ 180 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

• Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 

My father! — methinks I see niy father. 

Hor. Where, my lord? 

Ham, In niy mind’s eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I .saw him once ; he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hor. My lord, I think 1 saw him yesternight. 
Ham. Saw? who? 190 

Ifor. My lord, the king your father. 

Ham, The king my father I 

• Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver. 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen. 

This marvel to you. 

Ham. For God’s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch. 

In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father, 
•Armed at point exa< 5 lly, cap-a-pe, 200 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 
•Within his truncheon’s length ; whilst they, dis- 
till’d 

Almost to jelly with the acfl of fear. 

Stand dumb and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 

And I with them the third night kept the watch : 
•Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

F'orm of the thing, each word made true and good. 
The apparition comes : I knew your father ; 23 1 

These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we 
watch’d. 

Ham. Did you not speak to it? 

Hor, My lord, I did ; 

But answer made it none : yet once methought 
It lifted up it head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 

And at the sound it shrunk in ha.ste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. 

Ham. 'Tis very strange. 320 

Hor, As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
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To let you know of it. 

Ham, Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night? 


Mar, 7 
Ber, ; 
Ham. 
Mar, \ 
Ber. J 
Ham, 
Mar. \ 
Ber. j 
Ham. 


We do, my lord. 

Arm’d, say you? 

Arm’d, my lord. 

From top to toe? 

My lord, from head to foot. 
Then saw you not his face? 


Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up. 
Ham. What, look’d he frown ingly? 231 

Hor. A countenance more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

Ham. Pale or red? 

Nay, very pale. 

And fix’d his eyes upon you ? 
Most constantly. 

I would I had been there. 
It would have much amazed you. 

Very like, very like. Stay’d it long? 
While one with moderate haste might 
a hundred. 


Hor. 

Ham. 

Hor. 

Ham. 

Hor. 

Ham. 

Hor. 
tell 

] Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw’t. 

Ham. His beard was grizzled, — no? 240 

Hor. It was, as 1 have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Haiti. I will wa.tch to-night; 

Perchance ’twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father's person, 

I ’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

' Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 

Give it an understanding, hut no tongue : 250 

i will requite your loves. So, fare you well : 
Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 

I’ll visit you. 

A ll. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you: farewell. 

[Ejceunt all but Hamlet. 
My father’s spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 

I doubt some foul play : would the night were 
come ! 

Till then sit still, my soul : foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. [K.xit 


Scene HI. A room in Polontus house. 
Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Liter. My necessaries are embark’d: farewell: 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep. 

But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. F or Hamlet and the trifling of his favour. 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

• A violet in the youth of primy nature. 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

• The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 

No more. 

Oph* No more but so? 


230 heaver Face-Ruard on helmet. 



Ilunilet ‘ thouRh hell itseh should Rape’ The mouth 
of hell KnRi-avinR tioin a medieval inamiscripi 

248 tenable Kept still AIwa\s 


7 primy SpnnRtime 
9 supplinme. l>i version 
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11 ttvseenf, (i rowing 

12 thcivs Sticiij^th temple Utids 
15 taut el I>t*4.’rpt ion. 

17 ^retitNe^\ ^veii^li'ti Hi^^h p<>sitic)n considcri'd 
30 tredent 

39 canker Swelling disejst" ^uHs. Ilarins. 

40 hattnus I f hiicJs 

51 rt‘< k\ considers rede Ad\He 
59 thtiraite* insenhe, 



Ophelia (Kstelle Kohler), l^aertes (Michael Javston) and 
Polonms ('Tony C.'hurch), Royal Shakespeare CV», ig6f> 


Laer. Think it no more ; lo 

• For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

• In thews and bulk, but, as this temple waxes. 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now, 

• And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
'I'he virtue of his will : but you must fear, 

• His greatness weigh'd, his will is not his own ; 
For he himself is subjedt to his birth : 

He may not, as unvalued persons do. 

Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 20 
The safety and health of this whole state ; 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he loves 
you, , . 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 
As he in his jjarticular adb and place 
May give his saying deed ; which is no further 
'I'han the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
'Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

• J f with too credent ear you list his songs, 30 

( )r lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open 
'I'o his iinmaster’d importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister, 

And keep you in the rear of your affedlion, 

< )ut of the sh(^t and danger of desire. 

'i'hc chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
if she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes; 

• 'The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

• J’oo oft before their buttons be disclosed, 40 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastrncnts arc most imminent. 

He wary then : best safety lies in fear: 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Oph, J shall the effedtof thi.sgood lesson keep. 
As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother. 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whiles, like a puff'd and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 50 

• And recks not his own rede. 

JLucr. O, fear me not. 

I stay too long : but here my father comes. 

ILnter PoLONius. 

A double bles.sing is a double grace ; 

Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for 
shame ! 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are stay'd for. There ; my blessing with 
thee ! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

• See thou charaAer. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportion'd thought his ac 5 l. 60 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-haten d, unfledged comrade. Be- 
ware 

Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear't that the opposed may beware qf thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judge- 
ment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 70 
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But not express’d in fancy; rich, not ^audy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

And they in France of tlic best rank and stati«ni 
t Are of a most seledl and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all ; to thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell : my blessing stMson this in thee ’ 

Most humbly do I take my lea\c. my 

lord. 

• Pol. The time invites ^'ou ; go; your ser\ants 

tend 

Lac?\ k'arcwell, Ojjhclia; .and rc nieinber cll 
What 1 have said to vrni. 

O/^h. ' J'ls in 1T1^’ meiiKjry lock'd. 

And you yourself shall keej^ the key (jf it. 

I^aer. Farewell. \PA::t 

Pol. What is't, ()phcli.i. In* hath s.aid to yon: 
Opli. So please ^ uu, soiiKtljiijg toucliing the 
Tvord Hamlet. 

• Pol. Man y, well bethought : 

’'I'is told me, he hath very oft of Life 

(iiveii private time to yon ; and yon Vfuirsclf 

Have of your audience been most free and boun 

teoiis : 

If it be so, as so ’t!s put on me, 

And that in way of caution, 1 must tcdl you, 

You ilo not understand yourself so clearly 
As it behoves my daughter and your honour. 
Wliat i.s between you? give ini_ iij) the truth. 

• He liath, my lord, of Lite made manj’ 
tenders 

Of liis afi'edtion to me. ir>o 

I\>1. Affec!:lion ! pooh! ^'ou speak like a giecn 

Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 
iJo you believe his tenders, as you crdl them? 
0 />h. I do not know, my lord, ^vhat 1 sluaild 
tliink. 

Pol. Marry', I ’ll teach you : think yourself a 
baby ; 

That you have ta’en these tender^ for true pay. 
Which arc not sterling. Tender yourself more 
dearly ; 

Or — not to crack the winrl of the poor phrase. 
Running it thus — you’ll lender me a fool, 

Oph. ^ly lord, lie hath importuned me with 
love 

Jn honourable fashion. 

Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it ; go to, go to. 
Oph. And hath given countenance to his 
speech, iny lord, 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

• Pol. Ay, springe.s to catch woodcocks. I do 

know. 

When the blood burns, how jirodigal the .soul 
Tends the tongue vows : these blazes, daughter. 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both, 
Kven in their promise, as it is a-making, 

You must not take for fire. From thi.s time 120 
•Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence ; 
•Set your entreatments at a higher rate 
•Than a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young. 

And with a larger tether may he walk 
Than may be given you : in few, Ophelia, 


83 tend Wait 

90 .\1tifty. Hv the \hrgin MarN ' 
99 Irndei \ ( >tTers 



Mrs Patrick Campbell as Ophelia, J.yccurn 'Theatre, 
lyondon, i Sgy 

115 sprniffvs Spring traps 

121 scanter. I a‘ss piodigal 

122 entreatments. Negotiatuins. 

123 parley. Merely confer. 
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HAMLET Act 1 Scene IV 
129 implnrators, 'Those who solicit. 

8 wake. Stay up. rouse. Revels. 

9 wassail 1 drinking of toasts, up-spring. German dance. 
12 triumph. Fulfilment 

18 traduced and tax'd Criticised and censured 

19 riepe ('all. 

20 addition 'I’lfle, i e good name. 

22 pith and marrow i.i* substance attribute Ciood 
name. 

24 mole. Blemish. 

27 ( omplexton. Characteristic 

28 pales and for t^. Boundaries and detenc'es. 

29 too much o*er~leat'>ens. i.e. predominates 

30 plausive Acc'cptablc. 

35 censure. (Criticism. 

36 dram of eale Smallest amount of evil 

37-38 oj . . . scandal, i.e implant doubt against even 
the natural feelings of the man. 

40 health (iood goblin. Fiend. 



Hamlet: ‘Be thy intents wicked or charitable. . .* 
Illustration of Henry^ Irving as Hamlet, Lyceum 
I'heatre, London, 1874 


Do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers. 
Not of that dye which their investments show, 
#TUit mere implorators of unholy suits, 

Breathing like sanc 5 lified and pious bawds, 130 
The better to beguile. This is for all : 

1 would not, in plain terms, from this time forth. 
Have you so slander any moment leisure, 

As to give w'ords or talk w'ith the Lord Hamlet. 
Look to ’t, I charge you : come your ways. 

I shall obey, my lord. 

Scene IV, The platform. 
iT/z/t’r Hameet, Horatio, Marcei.tats. 

//am. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
I/o7\ It is a nipping and an eager air. 

J/atti. What hour now? 

1 think it lacks of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is struck. 

IJo 7 % Indeed? I heard it not: then it draws 
near the season 

Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 

[-'/ floiu'ish of tjmmpets^ a7id ordtiancr 

shot q/fy 7 vit/fi 7 i. 

What does this mean, my lord? 

• ]Ia 77 i. The king doth wake to-night and takes 

his rouse, 

• Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring 

reels ; 

And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down. 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 1 1 
•The triumph of his pledge. 

//or. Is it a custom? 

/Injtt, Ay, marry, is ’t : 

But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
I'his heavy-headed revel east and west 
•Alakes us traduced and tax’d of other nations : 
•They elepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
•Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 20 

From our achievements, though perform’d at 
height, 

•The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

•That for some vicious mole of nature in them. 

As, in their birth — wherein they are not guilty. 
Since nature cannot choose his origin — 

•By the overgrowth of some complexion, 

•Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
•Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
•The form of plausive manners, that these men, 30 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defe< 5 f. 

Being nature's livery, or fortune's star, — 

Their virtues else — be they as pure as grace. 

As infinite as man may undergo — 

•Shall in the general censure take corruption 

• From that particular fault: the dram of feale 
•Doth all the noble substance f of a doubt 

To his own scandal. 

//or. Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Enter Ghost. 

i/am, Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us ! 

•Be^ thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd, 40 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable. 
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Act I Scene V HAMLET 


Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee : I '11 call thee Hamlet, 
King^, father, royal Dane : O, answer me ! 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 
•Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
•Have burst their cerements; why the sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 50 
To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 
•That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
W^ith thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we 
do? [Ghost beckons I Jamie t. 

Her, It beckons you to go away with it, 

•As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Look, with what courteous a< 5 Ilon 60 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 

Hafn. It will not speak; then 1 will follow it. 
Hor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear? 

•I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 

And for my soul, what can it do to that. 

Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again : I ’ll follow it. 

Her. What if it tempt you toward the flood, 
my lord, 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 70 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form. 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness? think of it; 

•The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham. It waves me still. 

Go on ; I ’ll follow thee. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ha 7 n. Hold off your hands. 80 

Her. Be ruled ; -you shall not go. 

Ham. ^ My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
•As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

Still am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. 

• By heaven, I 'll make a ghost of him that lets me ! 
1 say, away ! Go on ; 1 ’ll follow thee. 

[Exeunt Ghost and Hamlet. 
Hor. He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Mar. Let’s follow; 'tis not fit thus to obey 
him. 

Hor. Have after. To what issue will this 
come ? 

Mar. Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. _ 90 

Hor. Heaven will diredl it. 

Mar. Nay, let’s follow him. [Exeiint. 


47 canonized, i.e. blest, hearsed. Coffined. 

48 cerements. Shroud. 

52 corse. Corpse, complete. A suit of. 

59 impartment . Communication. 

65 pin's fee. ^'he value of a pin. 

75 toys of desperation, i.e. thoughts of destruction. 



Hamlet ‘Hold ofl your hands’. Engraving by Kenny 
Meadows from Barry Cornwall’s Works of Shakspere^ 
1 846 


83 Nemean lion. A legendary large, fierce lion which 
Hercules had to strangle, nerzw. Smews. 


Scene V. Another jpart of the j>latfor 7 n. 35 Hinders. 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Where wilt thou lead me? speak; I’ll 
go no further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 
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HAMLET Act I Scene V 



(ihosr ‘I arn thv father’s spirit ’ latlioj^raph b\ 
ICuycMie I )ehK'roi V, iSjs 


12 mitNU 

20 p(trf>ctitinc I^fjrciipine 

32 >^33 the f/tl 7vfitirf I'he siu < ult nt vvrfd that 

flourishes on the banks the 1/elhe. Li the Legendary 
nv<'r on the borders of hell, the waters whieh induced 
lor^etfulnt‘ss 


42 ?(7/ liUi'lli^eiK e 

54 it sfiapc iff htun vti An^el 

56 suti‘ Saiistv 


Ham. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come. 

When 1 to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

IIa7n. Alas, poor ghost ! 

Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious 
hearing 

To what I shall unfold. 

JIam, Speak ; T am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, -when thou 
shalt hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghost. 1 am thy father’s spirit, 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, lo 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

• I'ill the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Arc burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 
'Po tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I c»)uld a talc unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 

'J'hy knotted and combined Iticks to part 
Anti each particular hair to stand an end, 

• lake quills upon the fretful porpentine : 20 

liut this eternal blazon must not be 

I'o ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O, list! 

I f thou didst ever thy dear father love — 

Ham. O Crod ! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural 
murder. 

}faj?t. Murder! 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it Is; 
But this most foul, strange aiui tinnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know’t, that 1 , with wings 
as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love, 30 

May sweep to my revenge 

Ghost. I find thee apt ; 

• And duller shoiildst thou be than the fat weed 
•d'hat roots itself in e.ise on J^ethe wliarf, 

Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now', Hamlet, 
hear: 

’Tis given out that, sleeping in my orclL^rd, 

A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 

K by a forged process of niy death 

Rankly abused : but know, thou noble youth, 

I'hc serpent that did stnig thy fatlier’s life 
Now' wears lii.s crown. 

Il€T 7 Jz. O my prophetic soul ! 40 

My uncle ! 

Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, that adiiltei“atc 
beast, 

•With witchcraft of his wot, with traitorous gifts, — 

( ) wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to .seduce ! — won to his shameful lust 
'J'he will of my most seeming-virtuous queen : 

0 Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in marriage, and to decline 50 
Uf)on a wretch who.se natural gifts w'ere poor 
To those of mine 1 

But virtue, as it never will be moved, 

•'rhough lewdness court it in a shape of heaven. 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

•Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage. 
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But, soft ! methinks I scent the morning air; 
Brief let me be. Sleeping within my orchard. 
My custom always of the afternoon, Co 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

#With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

•And in the porches of my ears did pour 
The leperous distilinent; whose 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 

•And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
•And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

'i'he thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine ; 70 
•And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

• Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust. 
All my smooth body. 

'riius was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
()f life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d : 
Cut olT even in the blossoms of my sin, 

• Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled, 

No reckoning ni:i<le, l^ut sent to iriy account 
With all my iinperfec-lions on my head : 

horrible! < ), horrible ! most horrilile ! 80 

If thou hast nature in thee, bc.ar it not ; 
f-et not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned ince-^t. 

But, howsoe\er thou ]:>ursuest this a(H, 

Taint not thy riiiiid, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her t(» heaven 
And to lhf)sc tliorns that in her l)Osom lodge, 
d o prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 
ddie glow-worm sliows the matin to be near. 

And 'gins to pale In'-, nneffcc^liial lire : 

Adieu, adieu! Hainlel, renuunber me. \K.\rif 
Jlant, O all you host of licavcn ! O earth ! 
what else ? 

•And shall I couple hell? O, he! Hold, hold, 
my heart ; 

And you, my sinew's, grow not instant old, 

• But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, w'hile memory liolds a scat 

• Jn this dislra<ded glol^e. Kerneniber thee ! 

Vea, from the table of my memory 

] ’ll w'ipc aw'ay all trivial fond records, 

• All saws of books, all forms, all x>ressurcs past, 
'I'hat youth and observation coi)ied there; n.>i 
And thy commandment all ahjiie shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unniix’d wdth baser matter; yes, by heaven I 

t> most pernit lou -. woman ! 

0 villain, villain, smiling, d.nnned villain! 

• My tables, —meet it is 1 set it down, 

d’liat one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 
At least I'm sure it may be so in i>enmark ; 

• So, uncle, there you are. Now' to my word ; 

It IS ‘Adieu, adieu! remember me.’ 11 r 

1 hav'e sworn 't. 

//or ] [ lord, — 

Mar, Lord Hamlet, — 

Hor. I IV it hi 7 i\ Heaven secure him I 

Ham. So be it! 

Hor. I-Iillo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus- 

J^far. How is’t, my noble lord? 

H or. What news, my lord ? 


62 hehenon Poisonous distilUtion of u herb, possibly 
henbane 

63 fiftrrJu}, Openings 

68 fyitwt't l’urdlt‘ 

69 t'fifU’r Aeul. 

71 tittry Rash 

72 laid} -hki Lepioiis 

77 Vuhonsr/'i/ \oi having taken ilu siu lament r//\- 
unit'd I nprepared inititn It'ti I nanoinied 

93 tiiuf^li' Inelude 

95 sirfjh' Stronglv 

97 distunlvd ^hiht It ‘tia/\ woriil' and ‘iiiv mad 
nimd'. 

100 v \\ isf savings Iniagi's /iww/z/e^ Itn* 

pi essioiis 

107 tohli'K Tahlets toi taking n(*tes 
110 7ctnd \ ^voinisr 
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HAMLET Act I Scene V 

127 circumstance. Formality. 

13S-136 offence Crime. Satnt Patrick. Patron of 
tory. 



Harniff ‘Never make known what vou have seen 
to-night’. David Cjarrick as Hamlet, '^I'heatre Royal, 
I^rury Dane, Condon, 1754 


150 truepenny. Honest persc^n. 

151 cellarage, i.e. ‘cellar’ and ‘underworld’. 
156 Hi c et ubtque. Here and everyw^here. 
163 pinner. Miner. 


Ham. O, wonderful I 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No ; you'll reveal it. 

Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord. lao 

Ham. How say you, then; would heart of 
man once think it? 

But you'll be secret? 

J Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Ham. There's ne’er a villain dwelling in all 
Denmark 

But he 's an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
from the grave 
To tell us this. 

Hatn. Why, right ; you are F the right; 

•And so, without more circumstance at a/I, 

1 hold it fit that we shake hands and part : 

You, as your business and desire shall point you ; 
For every man has businc.ss and desire, 130 

Sucli as it is : and for mine own poor part. 

Look you. I’ll go pray. 

Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, 
my lord. 

Hant. I 'm sorry they offend you, heartily ; 
•Yes, 'faith, heartily. 

Hor. There 's no offence, my lord. 

Hajn. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, 
Horatio, 

And much offence too. Touching this vision here. 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you : 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster 't as you may. And now, good friends. 
As you are friends, scholars and soldiers, 14 1 

Give me one poor request. 

Hor. What is’t, my lord? w'e will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have 
seen to-night. 

Hor. 


j My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but swear 't. 

Hor. In faith. 

My lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor T, my lord, in faith. 

Ham. Upon my sword. 

We have sworn, my lord, already. 
Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 
[Beneat/i] Swear. 

Ah, ha, boy ! say'st thou so? art thou 
there, truepenny? 150 

•Come on — you hear this fellow in the cellarage — 
Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to speak of this that you have 
seen. 

Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. {Beneath^ Swear. 

• Ham. Hic et ubique? then we'll shift our 
ground. 

Come hither, c^entlemen. 

And lay your hands again upon my sword : 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 
Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. [Beneath'] Swear. 

Ham. Well said, old mole ! canst work f 
earth so fast? 

•A worthy pioner! Once more remove, good 
friends. 


Mar. 

Ham. 

Ghost. 

Ham. 


160 

the 
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Act II Scene I HAMLET 


Mor* O day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange ! 

Ham, And therefore as a stranger give it 
welcome. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come ; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy. 

How strange or odd soever I bear myself, 170 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
•To put an antic disposition on. 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 
•With arms encumber d thus, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phra^^e, 

As ‘ Well, well, we know,’ or ‘We could, an if wc 
would,’ 

•Or ‘If we list to speak,’ or ‘ There be, an if t)u*y 
might,’ 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
•'J'hat you know aught of me : this not to do, 

So grace and mercy at your must need help you, 
Swear. 181 

Ghost, \ Beneath] Swear. 

I lain. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! Ylliey 
S7vear.] So, gentlemen, 

With all my love I do commend me to you; 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to express his love and friending to you, 
God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in logc 
ther : 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

'I'he time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 

'rhat ever 1 was born to .set it right ! 

Nay, come, let’s go together. l^Exennt, 

ACT XL 

Scii-Np: I. A 7‘ooni in Potonins* house. 

Enter Polonius and Rhyn ai do. 

Pol. Give him this money and the^e notes, 
Reynaldo. 

Riy, 1 will, my lord. 

Pol. You .shall do marvellous wisely, gotnl 
Reynaldo, 

Before you visit him, to make inquire 
Of his behaviour. 

Key. My lord, I did intend it. 

Pol, Marry, well said; very well said, I.ook 
you, sir, 

• inquire rnc first what T)anskers are in T^aris ; 
•And how, and who, what means, and when; they 
keep. 

What company, at what expense; and finding 
•By this encompassnicnt and diift of question 10 
That they do know in y son, come you more nearer 
I'han your particular demands will touch it : 

Take you, as ’twerc, some distant knowledge of 
him ; 

As thu.s, ‘ I know his father and his friends, 

And in part him:’ do you mark this, Re^maldti? 
Rey^ Ay, very well, my lord. 

Pol, ‘And in part him; but’ you may say 
‘not well : 

But, if ’t be he I mean, he's very wild ; 

Addidled so and so;’ and there put on him 19 
•Wliat forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that ; 
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But, sir, such wanton, wild and usual slips 
As are companions noted and most known 
'I’o youth and liberty. 

/\cy. As gaming, my lord. 

J*o/, Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, quar- 
relling, 

•Drabbing : you may go so far- 

Kry, Aly lord, that would dishonour him. 

I*oL ’Faith, no ; as you may season it in the 
charge. 

You must not put another scandal on him, 

'That he is open to incontinency ; 30 

• That's not my meaning; but breathe his faults so 

quaintly 

"That they may seem the taints of liberty'’, 

'The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

• A savagcncss in unreclaimed blood, 

• ()f general assault. 

Kty. But, my good lord. — 

Pol, Wherefore should you do this? 

Key. Ay, my lord, 

I w'oulJ know that. 

PoL Marry, sir, here’s my drift; 

• And, I believe, it is a fetch of wit: 

N\)ii laying these slight sullies on iny son. 

As ’twere a thing a little soil’d 1’ the w'orking, 40 
Mark you, 

Your ])arty in converse, him yon would .sound, 

F laving ever seen in the preiioniinate ( rimes 
d’he youth you hreatlic of guilty, he assured 

• He cl(»s<:s with you in tliis consequence ; 

* ( iood sir,’ or so, or ‘friend,’ or ‘gentleman,’ 
According to the )>hrrise or the addition 
< )f man and country. 

Kiy. Very good, my lord. 

PoL And then, sir, does he this — he does — 
what was I about to say? By tbe mass, I was 
about to say soinetbing : where did I leave? *51 
Riy, At ‘closes in tlie consecjuence,’ at ‘friend 
or so,’ and ‘gentleman.’ 

PoL At ‘closes in the consequence,’ ay, marry ; 
He tyloses tlius: ‘ 1 know' tlie geiitleinaii ; 

I saw him yesterday, (.>r t’otlier day, 

^ >r then, or then ; with .such, such ; and, as you 


"There was a’ gaming ; there o’ertook in ’s n^use ; 
riicre falling out at tennis;’ or perchance, 

• ‘ I saw him enter such a house of sale,’ 60 

•Videlicet, a brothel, or so fortli. 

See you now ; 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp f>f truth : 
And thus do w'e of w'isdom and of reach, 

• With windlasses and wdth assays of bias. 

By indiredUons find dire(:lions out: 

So by my former Ictfture and advice, 

Shall you rny son. You have me, have you not? 
Kry. My lord, T have. 

PoL God be wi’ you ; fare you well. 

Key, Good my lord ! 70 

PoL Observe his inclination in yourself. 

Key, I shall, my lord. 

• Pol. And let him ply his music. 

Kiy. Well, my lord. 

PoL Farewell ! Rtynaldo, 


Enter Ophelia. 

How now, Ophelia ! what’s the matter? 
0 />h, O, my lord, my lord, I have been so af- 
frighted ! 
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roL With what, V the name of God ? 

My lord, as 1 was sewing in my closet, 
I^ord Hamlet, with his di>ublet all unbraced ; 

No hat upon his head ; liis stockings foiilVl, ' 
•Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle; Ko 
J*ale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other . 
And w'ith a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors, — -he comes before me. 

/V/. Mild for thy love? 

(Wt- My lord , I do not know ; 

But truly, I do fear it. 

/V?/. What .said lie? 

0/*/t. He took me by the wrist and held me hard, 
'I'hen goes he the lengtli of all his arm ; 

And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 

He falls to such j>eriisal of iny face 9 r» 

As he would draw^ it. J.'»ng stay’d he so ; 

At last, a little sliaking of mine arm 

And thrice his head tlius waving up and <h)\vn. 

He raised a sigh so ])ileons and profound 

As it did seem 1«» shatter all his bulk 

And end his being : tliat done, lets me go: 

And, witli his head over his slioulclcr tiirn’il, 

lie seem’d to find his w^ay without his eyrs ; 

For out o’ doors lie went without their lielj>s, 
And, to the last, benthal tlieir liglit on me. loo 
J'o/. ( 'oine, go with me: J \vi 11 so seek i1k‘ 

•'I'his is the very ecstasy of h)ve, 

• \\'h{)sc violent property fordoes itself 

And leads tlie will to des])erate undertakings 

As oft as any passion under lieav^eii 

'That d(^es afflic'-t oiir natures, 1 am sorry. 

What, have you given Imn any hard wairds of late? 

No, my good lord, hut, as you did com- 
mand, 

1 did repel his letters and denied 
His a< cess to me 

/V>/ 'J'hat liath made him mad. no 

T am sorry that with better heed ami judgement 

• 1 bad not (iiioted him : I f<*ar’d lie did but tritle, 
And me. lilt to w^reck thee , but, l^eshrew my je.i 

lousy ! 

I?y heaven, it is as proper to our ;ige 
'J'o cast beyond oiirseK cs in our opinions 
As it is common for the younger sort 
'To lack discretion. C.'t>nie, go we to the king: 
•'rills must be known ; which, being kept clo'-e, 
might inov^e 

I\lorc grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

[A' rrujit. 
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Sf KN'K 11. A roo7Ji in the casilc. 

Ab/Av' K in(.;, (^pf-F-n, Kosknc r a n i /, fjt n.UFN- 
S‘l FRN, (i:ut Attendants. 

Kin^e^. Welcome, dear Rosencrant/ and Guild- 
enstern ! 

^Moreover that we much did long to see you, 

'J’he need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so call it, 

• Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Rcsemhiles that it was. What it sVionld be. 

More tliaii his fathcr’^i death, th.at thus hath pul 

him 

So much from the understanding of himself, 

1 cannot dream of: 1 entreat you both, 10 
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King 'Welcome, my good friends!' 'The ambassadors 
from Norw'ay before the King and Queen hmgraving by 
Kenny Meadows from Barr>’ Cornwall’s Work^i of 
Shakspere, i S 46 


•That, being of so young days brought up with him, 
And sith so neighbour’d to his youth and haviour, 
•That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time ; so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather, 

So much as from occasion you may glean. 
Whether aught, to us unknown, a^i< 5 ls him thus» 
That, open’d, lies within our remedy. 

Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd 
of you ; 

And sure I am two men there are not living 20 
'I'o whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
•'i'o show us so much gentry and good will 
As to expend your time with us awhile. 

For the supply and profit of our hope, 

Vour visitation shall receive such thanks 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 

Ros. Both your majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
'I'han to entreaty. 

Guil. But we both obey, 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent 30 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 

To be commanded. 

Kitifi. Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guild- 
enstern. 

Qttcen. 'J'hanks, Guildenstern and gentle Ro- 
sencrantz : 

And I beseech you instantly to visit 

My too much changed son. Go, some of you, 

And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

• GtiiL Heavens make our presence and our 

pradLices 

Pleasant and helpful to him ! 

Queen. Ay, amen ? 

Rosencrantz^ Guildenstern^ and 
some A ttendants. 

Enter Polonius. 

Pol. I'lic ambassadors from Norway, my good 
lord, 40 

Arc joyfully return’d. 

King, Thou still hast been the father of good 
news. 

Pol. Have I, my lord? I assure iny good 
Hegc, 

T hold my duty, as T hold my soul. 

Both to my God and to my gracious king: 

And I do think, or else this brain of mine 

• Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 

As it hath used to do, that I have found 
'I’he very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 49 

King. O, speak of that ; that do I long to hear. 
Pol. Give first admittance to the ambassadors; 
My news shall be the fruit to that great feast. 
King. Thyself do grace to them, and bring 
them in. [A'jr/V Polonius. 

He tells me, iny dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and .source of all your son’s distemper. 

Qziecn. I doubt it is no other but the main ; 
His father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage. 
King. Well, we shall sift him. 

Re-enter Polonius, wit/i Voltimand and 
Cornelius. 

Welcome, my good friends ! 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway? 
K o/t. Most fair return of greetings and desires. 
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•Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 6i 

His nephew^s levies; which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation 'gainst the Polack ; 

But, better look’d into, he truly found 
It was against your highness : whereat grieved. 
That so his sickness, age and impotence 
•Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras; which he, in brief, obeys; 
Receives rebuke from Norway, and in tine 
Makes vow before his uncle never more 70 

• To give the assay of arms against yoiir majesty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee. 
And his commission to employ those soldiers. 

So levied as before, against the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, 

[Gzzfinj^ a ^aper. 

That it might please you to give quiet pass 
7 "hrough your dominions for this enterprise, 

• On such regards of safety and allowance 
As therein are set down. 

Kutg. It likes us well; 80 

And at our more consider’d time we’ll read, 
Answer, and think upon this bu^^ess. 

Aleantime we thank you for your well-took 
labour : 

Go to your rest ; at night we’ll feast together: 
Most welcome home ! 

\I£xeu 7 it l^o/iifnnnd and C ornelins. 
Pol. This business is well ended. 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is 
lime, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day and time. 
Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, 90 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
I will be brief : your noble son is mad : 

Mad call I it ; for, to define true madnes.s. 

What is’t but to be nothing else but madV 
•But let that go. 

Queen, More matter, with less art. 

PoL Madam, I swear i use no art at all. 

That he is mad, ’tis true : ’tis true ’tis pity ; 

And pity *tis ’tis true : a foolish figure ; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

Alad let us grant him, then : and now remains 
'^I'hat we find out the cause of this efledi, loi 
Or rather say, the cause of this defeeft, 

For this effe^ defedlive comes by cause : 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 

• Perpend. 

I have a daughter — have while she is mine — 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark. 

Hath given me this: now gather, and surmise. 

yPeads. 

'To the celestial and my soul’s idol, the most 
beautified Ophelia,’ — iio 

That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; ‘beautified’ is 
a vile phrase : but you shall hear. Thus : {Reads, 
'In her excellent white bosom, these, &c.’ 

Qf^een, Came this from Hamlet to her? 

Pol, Good madam, stay awhile; I will be 

faithful. {Reads, 

'Doubt thou the stars are fire : 

Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; 

But never doubt I love. 119 

•O dear Ophelia, 1 am ill at these numbers ; I 
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Hamlet reading. Sarah Bernhardt as Hamlet, Adelphi 
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have not art to reckon my groans ; but that I love 
thee best, O most best, believe it. Adieu. 

• ‘ Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this 

machine is to him, Hamlet.' 
I'hi-s, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me, 
And more above, hath his .solicitings, 

As they fell out by time, by means and place. 

All given to mine ear. 

Kzfi^. But how hath she 

Received his love? 

/W. What do you think of me? 

jKZfig-, As of a mail faithful and honourable. 

/V/. I would fain prove so. But what might 
you think, 13 1 

When 1 had seen lliis hot love on the wing — 

As I perceived it, I must tell you that. 

Before my daughter told mo — what might you, 
(^r rny dear majesty your queen here, think, 

If I had play’d the desk or tahle-book, 

• < )r given my heart a winking, mute and dumb, 

( )r look'd upon this love with idle sight : 

• VVhal might you think? No, 1 went round to work. 

And rnv young mistress thus I did bespeak ; 140 

‘ Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star; 

•I'his must not be : ' and then I prescripts gave her, 
I'hat she should lock herself from his report, 
Admit no messengers, rece-ive no tokens. 

Which done, she t<n>k the fi nits of my advice; 
And he, repulsed — a short tale to make — 

Fell into a sadncss, then into a fast, 

Thence to a watcli, thence into a weakness, 
'Fhence to a lightness, and, hy this declension, 
Into the madness wherein now he raves, i^o 
And nil we mourn for. 

you think ’tis this? 

Queen. It may he, very likely. 

Pol. llatli there been sucli a time — I’d fain 
know that — 

That I have positively said " ’'J'is .so,’ 

When it proved otherwise? 

Not that I know. 

Pol. \ Poinl/ns^ tohis head and shonldcz'YYSlrL^ 
this from this, if this he otherwise; 

If circumstances leail me, 1 will find 
Where truth is hiil, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

How may we try it further? 

Pol. You know, sorueliriies he walks four hours 
together 160 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does indeed. 

yV/. At such a time I’ll loose iny daughter to 
him : 

•Be you and I behind an arras then : 

Alark the encounter : if he h>ve her ni>t 
And he not from his reason fall’n thereon, 

I.,et me ])c no a.ssistant for a state. 

But keep a farm and carters. 

AV«^. We will try it. 

Qzieen. But, look, where .sadly the poor wretch 
comes reading. 

Pol. Away, 1 do beseech you, both away: 

•I’ll board him pre.sently. 

\^Exeunt Kin^^ Qzieczi^ and A lien dan Is. 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 

C), give me leave : 170 

How does my good Lord Hamlet? 

Hunt. Well, God-a-mercy. 
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PoL Do you know me, my lord? 

• Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger. 

Pci. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol. Honest, my lord ! 

Ham. Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world 
goes, IS to be one man picked out of ten thousand. 

Pol. That’s very true, my lord. 180 

Hai 7 i.^ 1' or if the sun breed maggots in a deail 
•dog, being a god kissing carrion, — Have you a 
daughter? 

Pol. 1 have, my lord. 

• ^ Ham. Let her not walk i* the sun : conception 
is a blessing : but not as your daughter may con- 
ceive. Friend, look to’t. 

Pol. I A side \ How say you by that? Still 
harping an my daughter : yet he knew me not at 
first ; he said I was a fi.shrnonger ; he is far gone, 
far gone : and truly in my youth I suffered much 
extremity for love ; very near this. Fll Sficak to 
him again. What do you read, my lord? 

Ham. Words, words, weirds. 

PoL What is the matter, my lord? 

Ilam, Ijctween wlio ? 

Pol. I mean, the matter lliat you read, my lord. 

Haift. Slanders, sir : for the satirical rogue 
.says here tliat old men liave grey beards, that 
•their faces are wrinkled, their eyes purging thick 
•amber and plum-tree gum and that they have a 
plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak 
hams: all which, sir, though I most powerfully 
and potently Vjclieve, yet 1 hold it not honesty to 
Iiavc it thus set down, for yourself, sir, should be 
old as I am, if like a crab you could go t>ack ward. 

Pol. [AsiWe] 'J'hough this be madness, yet 
there is method in’t. Will you walk out of the 
air, my lord? 

Hn 77 i. Into my grave. 210 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o’ the ain \. 4 si/lo\ 
How pregnant sometimes Ids replies are ! a 
•happiness that often madness hits on, which 
reason and sanity could not so prosperously he 
delivered of. 1 will leave him, and suddenly 
contrive the means of meeting between him and 
my daughter. — My honourable lord, 1 will most 
liumbly take my leave of you. 

Ha 77 t. You cannot, sir, take from me any 
thing that I will more willingly part withal : 
except my life, except my life, except my life. 221 

PoL Fare you well, my lord. 

Ila 77 t. U'hese tedious old foofs ! 
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Pnier Rosenckantz a 7 ul Guii.denstf.rn. 

PoL You go to seek the Lord Hamlet ; there 
he is. 

Ros. \To Polonius^ God save you, sir ! 

[pjrll Polonius. 

Gull . My honoured lord ! 

Ros. My most dear lord ! 

Ham. My excellent good friends ! How dost 
thou, Guildenstern? Ah, Rosencrantz ! Good 
lads, how do ye both ? 23c 

• Ros. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Gull . Happy, in that we are not over-happy ; 
On fortune’s cap we arc not the very button. 

Ha77i. Nor the soles of her shoe ? 

Ros. Neither, my lord. 

Ham. Then you live about her waist, or in 
the middle of her favours? 
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• Guil, ’Faith, her privates we. 

Ham, I n the secret parts of fortune ? O, most 
true ; she is a strumpet. What’s the news? 240 

Kas. None, my lord, but that the world’s 
grown honest. 

Ham, 'J'hen is doomsday near : but your news 
is not true. Let me question more in particular : 
what have you, my good friends, deserved at the 
hands of fortune, that she sends you to prison 
hither? 

GuiL Prison, my lord ! 

Hiijji. Denmark’s a prison. 

Res, Then is the world one. 250 

Ham, A goodly one ; in which there are many 
confines, wards and dungeons, Denmark being 
one o’ the worst. 

Ros, We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then, ’tis none to you ; for there 
is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so : to me it is a prison. 

Ros, Why then, your ambition makes it one ; 
’tis too narrow for your mind. 259 

Ham, O God, I could be bounded in a nut- 
shell and count myself a king of infinite space, 
were it not that I have bad dreams. 

GttiL Which dreams indeed are ambition, for 
the very substance of the ambitious is merely the 
shadow of a dream. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow, 

Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy 
and light a quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

Ha?n. Then are our beggars bodies, and our 
monarchs and outstretched heroes the beggars* 

•shadows. Shall we to the court? for, by my fay, 
1 cannot reason. 

GuiV 1 wait upon you. 

• Ham- No such matter: I will not sort you 
with the rest of my servants, for, to speak to you 

•like an honest man, I am most dreadfully attended. 
But, in the beaten way of friendship, what make 
you at Klsinore? 

Ros. To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 

Ha^n. Beggar that I am, 1 am even poor in 
thanks ; but I thank you : and sure, dear friends, 
my thanks are too dear a halfpenny. Were you 
not sent for? Is it your own inclining? Is it a 
free visitation? Come, deal justly with me: 
come, come ; nay, speak. 

Guil. What should we say, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, any thing, but to the purpose. 
You were sent for; and there is a kind of con- 
fession in your looks which your modesties have 

•not craft enough to colour : I know the good 
king and queen have sent for you. 291 

Ros. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let me 

• conjure you, by the rights of our fellowship, by 

• the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of 
our ever-preserved love, and by what more dear 
a better proposer could charge you withal, be 
even and dire< 5 l with me, whether you were sent 
for, or no ? 

Ros, [Aside to Guil.l What say you? 300 

• Ham. [Aside\ Nay, then, I have an eye of 
you. — If you love me, hold not off. 

Guil. My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you why; so shall my anti- 
cipation prevent your discovery, and your secrecy 
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to the king and queen moult no feather. I have of 
late — but wherefore I know not — lostall my mirth, 
forgone all custom of exercises; and indeed it 
goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory, this most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, this brave overhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it 
appears no other thing to me than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece 
of work is a man ! how noble in reason ! how infi- 
•nite in faculty ! in form and moving how express 
and admirable ! in adHon how like an angel ! 
•in apprehension how like a god ! the beauty of 
the world ! the paragon of animals I And yet, to 
me, what is this quintessence of dust? man delights 
not me : no, nor woman neither, though by your 
smiling you seem to say so. 

My lord, there was no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

Ham, Why did you laugh then, when I said 
'man delights not me'? 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not in 
•man, what lenten entertainment the players shall 
•receive from you : we coted them on the way ; 
and hither are they coming, to offer you service. 

Hatn. He that plays the king shall be welcome ; 
his majesty shall have tribute of me ; the adven- 
turous knight shall use his foil and target; the 
lover shall not sigh gratis; the humorous man 
shall end his part in peace ; the clown shall make 
•those laugh whose lungs are tickle o’ the sere ; 
and the lady shall say her mind freely, or the 
blank verse shall halt for’t. What players are 
they? 340 

Ros, Even those you were wont to take delight 
in, the tragedians of the city. 

Hant, How chances it they travel? their resi- 
dence, both in reputation and profit, was belter 
both ways. 

• Ros, I think their inhibition comes by the 
•means of the late innovation, 

Hatn, Do they hold the same estimation they 
did when I was in the city? are they so fol- 
lowed ? 

Ros. No, indeed, arc they not. 

Ham. How comes it? do they grow rusty? 

Res. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the 
•wonted pace : but there is, sir, an aery of chil- 
•dren, little eyases, that cry out on the top of 
Question, and are most tyrannically clapped for’t : 
mese are now the fashion, and so berattle the 
common stages^— so they call them — that many 
•wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills and 
dare scarce come thither. 360 

Ham. What, are they children? who main- 

• tains ’em? how are they escoted? Will they 
•pursue the quality no longer than they can sing? 

will they not say afterwards, if they should grow 
themselves to common players — as it is most like, 
if their means arc no better— their writers do them 
•wrong, to m^e them exclaim against their own 

•succession? , ^ , , 

Ros. ’Faith, there has been much to do on 
•both sides; and the nation holds it no sin to tarre 
them to controversy : there was, for a while, no 
money bid for argument, unless the poet and the 
player went to cuffs in the question. 

Ham. Is ’t possible ? 


317 faculty. Ability, express. Elxpressive. 


319 apprehensum. Understanding. 



Hamlet ‘And vet, to me, wluit is this cjiiintessenee of 
dust John Barrymore as Hamlet, Haymark<*t 'Pheaire, 
London, 1925 


329 lentefi i.e simple, abstemious 

330 cored Passed . 

337 are tickle o' the sere 1 e. will laugh at the slightest 
thing 

346 inhibition 1 e, prohibitiun from being alk»wed to 
act in the town 

347 mnimatton. Perhaps a reference to Kssex’s rebel- 
lion. 

354 wonted. Accustomed, aery. Brood. 

355-356 fry . . . question. Whose shrill voices are too 
much in evidence. 

359 goose-quills. 1 e. pens or satirists. 

362 escoted. Maintained, paid 

363 than . . sing. i.e. until their voices break. 

367 exclaim. \ e. abuse. 

388 succession. F'uture career. 

370 tarre. Provoke. 
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376 bratrts. Opinions. 

37S 379 . Intid Alluding' to tfie lej^i*nd when 

Hercules earned the world w'hiJe Atlas was elsewhere. 


381 make mtnvs I^ull faces 

384 htilv. Alirniiture. 



( uiildenstei n ‘Tlu re are the plaveis’ 'rravelhn^ 
filiivers in tlie i Sih cennirv. Oetinl I'rtiin an en^rav iiik 
h\ William lloj 4 .uth 17 ( 14 ) 


388 {t/ypurtt'nanrr Aicessor\ . 

389 fasfiKfH J demons I ration 


390 ^(irh. 1 e manner extent Oispl.w of f rieiulliness 
397 hittuhmv lU ron 

401 /(Hits Cdothes w rapped around babies 

410 Rftsrms A famou'- Roman actoi in C icero’s time 

419 ScHf'ra. Roman tragedian 

420 Marly Roman comed\ writer. 

422 Jvphthtih itiblical hj^ure who sacrificed his 
diiUKhter 


437 rail Verse, ifiarisnn Son^'. 

438 mv nht id ff foment. Interruption. 


Cuil. O, there has been much throwing about 

• of brains. 

If am. Do the boys carry it away? 

• Kos. Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and 

his load loo. 379 

If ant. It is not very strange ; for mine uncle is 
•king of Denmark, and those that would make mows 
at him while my father lived, give twenty, forty, 
fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece for his pidlure in 

• little. ’Sblood, there is something in this more 
than natural, if philosophy could find it out. 

of trttmpeis *withi 7 i, 

Ctiil. There are the players. 

If am. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsi- 
•nnre. Your hands, come then ; the appurtenance 

• •►f welcome is fashion and ceremony: let me 
•comply with you in this garb, lest my extent to 

ilie players, which, I tell you, must show fairly 
outward, should more appear like entertainment 
than yours. You are welcome: but my uncle- 
father and aunt-mother arc deceived. 

Gtiil, In what, my dear lord? 

If am. 1 am but mad north-north-west: when the 
•wind is southerly 1 know a hawk from a handsaw. 


Ke-cntcr Polonius. 

y W. Well he with you, gentlemen ! 

If am. Hark you, Guildenstern ; and you 
too : at each car a hearer : that great baby you 
•see there is not yet out of his swaddling-clouts. 

Kos, Happily he's the second time come to 
them ; for they say an old man is twice a 
child. 

I lam. I will prophesy he comes to tell me of 
the players ; mark it. You say right, sir : o'Mon- 
day morning; *twas so indeed. 

Pol, My lord, I have new^s to tell you. 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. 
•When Roscius was an aef^or in Rome, — 410 

Pol, The adlors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz ! 

Pol. Upon mine honour, — 

Ham. Then came each adlor on his ass, — 

Pol. The best adlors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene individ- 
•able, or poem unlimited: Seneca cannot be too 
•heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law of 
writ and the liberty, these are the only men. 421 
• Ham, G Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a 
treasure hadst thou ! 

/W. What a treasure had he, my lord? 

Hatn. Why, 

‘ One fair daughter, and no more. 

The which he loved passing well.* 

Pol. [Aslile] Still on my daughter. 

Ham. Am I not i' the right, old Jephthah? 

Pol. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I 
have a daughter that I love passing well. 431 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

Pol. What follows, then, my lord ? 

Ham, Why, 

‘As by lot, God wot,* 
and then, you know, 

‘ It came to pass, as most like it was,* — 

•the first row of the pious chanson will show you 
•more ; for look, where my abridgement comes. 
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Act II Scent* II JlAMl-irr 


Enter /our or Jive Players. 

You are welcome, masters; welcome, all. I am 
glad to see thee well. Welcome, good friends. 

• O, my old friend ! thy face is valanced since I 
saw thee last : comest thou to beard me in Den- 
mark? What, my young lady and mistress! 
By’r lady, your ladyship is nearer to heaven 
than when I saw you last, by the' altitude of a 

• chopine. Pray God, your voice, like a piece of 

• iincurrent gold, be not cracked within the ring. 
Masters, you are all welcome. We’ll e’en to’t 
like French falconers, fly at any thing we see : 
we’ll have a speech straight; come, give us a 
taste of your quality ; come, a passionate speech. 

Eirst Flay, What speech, my lord ? 

Ifa^n. I heard thee speak me a speech once, 
but it was never adled ; or, if it was, not above 
once ; for the play, I remember, pleased not the 
million ; ’twas caviare to the general : but it was 

• — as I received it, and others, whose judgements 

• in such matters cried in the top of mine — an ex- 
cellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down 
with as much modesty as cunning. I remember, 

• one said there were no sal lets in the lines to make 

the matter savoury, nor no matter in the phrase 
that might indi< 5 \ the author of affei^tation ; hut 
called it an honest me l hod, as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much more hand.sorne than 
fine. One .speech in it 1 chiefly loved : ’twas 
./Fneas’ tale to Dido; and thereabout of it espe- 
cially, w'here he speaks of Priam's slaughter : if it 
live in your memory, begin at this line : let me 
see, let me sec - 471 

• ‘The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast,* — 
it is not so : — it begins with Pyrrhus: — 

‘The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms. 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 

• When he lay couched in the ominous horse. 
Hath now this dread and black complexion 

smear'd 

With heraldry more dismal; head to foot 

• N<nv is he total gules; horridly trick’d 

With billed of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 

• Baked and impasted with the parching streets. 
That lend a tyrannous and damned light 

To their lord’s murder ; roasted in wrath and 
Are, 

• And thus o’er- sized with coagulate gore. 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks.’ 

So, proceed you. 

Pol. ’Fore (iod, my lord, well spoken, with 
gc)od accent and good discretion. 

First Play. ‘Anon he finds liim 

Striking too short at Greeks ; his anticpic sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, ^ 
Repugnant to command ; unequal match’d,^ 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; 

• But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 

» The unnerved father falls. Then senseless 
Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner I^rrhus’ ear : for, lo ! his sword. 
Which was declining on the milky head 500 
Of reverend Priam, seem’d i* the air to stick : 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood, 

And like a neutral to his will and matter. 


441 lafannd briuged (with ;i bt;ircl) 
446 ( hnpinv l-lmb“bcolrd shot* 



M«in wt.iiin^ i hopines Iroio lI incciit^viil 

wcmkIcih 1 >\ I’ W I'.oiliolt tiiun | () M.illiw tdl ‘s 

c'dilmn ol Sluckc spciirc’s works, 1^5^ iKtis; 

447 mu im ttu I f ilft.Ked. 

457 K'nimi. I iHk‘ist«K>d 

458 I net/ mini Hi'llercd 

461 sullvtii S,i\oor\ morstls 
472 H vn amau I 

476 fiat se 1 (.• tht* w ooden hoi sc inside whieVi tlie 
(jieeks entered 'Troy 

479 yuh'S. Red truk'd Marked 

481 impasted, Kneiusted. 

484 tier -\i:zed. Plastered over 

495 jell. Fierce 

496 seri.seless I’nfeeliUK Ihuw Trov 
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HAMLET Act II Scene II 


B11 Cyclops. Legendary one-eyed giants. 

512 Mars God of war. 

517 fellies. Kims of wheels. 

518 nave Huh. 

523 Hecuba Wife of Kin^ Priam 
525 mobled. Veiled. 

529 htKson Blind, rheum. "Fears. 

531 a’ cr~ teemed. Worn out with dehv'erinj^ children 
640 milch. Flow (with tears). 



Costume desif^n for the F'irst Player by Mariano Andreu, 
New Theatre, London, 1951 

548 used. "Freated. abstract. Account, 

854 Gtni’s bodykins. By God\s little body ! 


Did nothing. 

But, as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still. 
The bold winds speechless and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region, so, after Pyrrhus* pause, 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a- work ; 510 

• And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 

• On Mars’s armour forged for proof eterne 
With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strupipet, Fortune! All you 
gods. 

In general synod, take away her power; 

• Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 

• And bowl the round nave down the hill of 

heaven. 

As low as to the fiends ! * 

PoL This is too long. 520 

Harn, 1 1 shall to the barber’s, with your beard. 
Prithee, say on : he ’s for a jig or*a tale of bawdry, 

• or he sleeps : say on : come to Hecuba. 

First Play. ‘ But who, O, who had seen the 

• mobled queen — ’ 

Ham. ‘ The mobled queen ? ’ 

Pol. That’s good ; ‘mobled queen ’ is good. 
First Play» ‘ Run barefoot up and down, 
threatening the flames 

• With bisson rheum ; a clout upon that head 
Where late the diadem stood, and for a robe, 

• About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 531 
A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up ; 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom 

steep’d, 

’Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pro- 
nounced : 

But if the gods themselves did see her then 
When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs. 
The instant burst of clamour that she made. 
Unless things mortal move them not at all, 

• Would have made milch the burning eyes of 

heaven, 540 

And passion in the gods.’ 

Pol. Look, whether he has not turned his 
colour and has tears in’s eyes. Pray you, no 
more. 

Ham. ’Tis well ; I ’ll have thee speak out the 
rest soon. Good my lord, will you see the 
players well bestowed? Do you hear, let them 

• De well used; for they are the abstradl and brief 

chronicles of the time : after your death you were 
better have a bad epitaph than their ill report 
while you live. 551 

Pol. My lord, I will use them according to 
their desert. 

• Ham. God’s bodykins, man, much better: 
use every man after his desert, and who should 
’scape wnipping? Use them after your own hon- 
our and dignity : the less they deserve, the more 
merit is in your bounty. Take them in. 

PoL Come, sirs.^ ^ 559 

Ham. Follow him, friends: we’ll hear a play 
to-morrow. [Exit Poloniw with all the Players 
but the First. "X Dost thou hear me, old friend; 
can you plsiy the Murder of Gonzago? 

First Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. We’ll ha’t to-morrow night. You 
could, for a need, study a speech of some dozen 
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Act 11 Scene 11 HAMLI:T 


or si^ctecn lines, which I would set down and 
insert in’t, could you not? 

F'iirst Play. Ay, my lord. 569 

Ham. Very well. Follow that lord ; and look 
you mock him not. [Exit First Player.’] My 
good friends, I ’ll leave you till night : you are 
welcome to Elsinore. 

Ros. Good my lord ! 

Hatn. Ay, so, God be wi’ ye; [Exeunt 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.] Now I am 
alone. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here. 

But in a fi< 5 lion, in a dream of passion, 

\ Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
» That from her working all his visage wann*d, 580 
Tears in his eyes, distradlion in ’s aspe< 5 i, 

\ A broken voice, and his whole fuiicSlion suiting 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing I 
For Hecuba ! 

What ’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage with 
tears 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

> Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 590 
Confound the i^orant, and amaze indeed 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

I A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak. 

Like John-a-d reams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn’d defeat was made. Am I a coward ? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks ofir my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the 
throat, 601 

As deep as to the lungs? who does me this? 

Ha! 

» 'Swoiiiids, I should take it: for it cannot be 

► But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 
U'o make oppression bitter, or ere this 

\ I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal : bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless vil- 
lain ! 

O, vengeance ! 610 

Why, what an ass am I ! This is most brave. 
That I, the son of a dear father murder’d. 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion ! 

Fie upon’t! foh! About, my brain! 1 have 
heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 620 
They have proclaim’d their malefadlions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I’ll have these 
players 

Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle ; I ’ll observe his looks ; 

I I’ll tent him to the quick: if he but blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil : and the devil hath power 


579 cnntnt. Imagination. 

530 Jvorkuifi. i.e. dt*ri\ injif. xutifin'd 'rurnt‘d pale. 

533 mitmg U'tth forms i.t‘. appropriate. 

590 free Innocent. 

594 muddy- nut tied 'Thick-witted. /)e<y A’ Mope. 

604 'Stvouud'i ( iod’s wjKinds ’ 

605 fytf^eoN-lnet d i.e gentle 
607 return. Of the air 

626 tent. Probe, quick. Most sensitive area of the htuiy. 
blench ]''hneh 



Hamlet. ‘1 know rny course’. Laurence Olivier as 
Hamlet, Old Vic l^heatrc, Londt>n, 1937 
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HAMLET Act HI Scene I 



C’ostunif desijLfn for the Kin^; by Motlev, Strat lord-upon- 
Avoii, igsH 

633 relatii'c C \jiu lusiN’e, 

1 (injt iif nrriimstance KouritliilxiuT ionv crsai ion 

3 CJratififr L'psettinK. 

13 Ntg^anJ of question AskiiiK few questions 

14-15 assav . . . fiastime 'IVsi his interest in any amuse- 
ment 

17 o\^r-raii^ht. Overtook 

26 a itnther edfie More inritement 


To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 630 
Ashe is very potent with such spirits. 

Abuses me to damn me : I Ml have grounds 

• More relative than this : the play ’s the tiung 
Wherein I '11 catch the conscience of the icing. 

[Ejcit. 

ACT III. 

ScKNK I. A room in the custle. 

Enter King, Quken, Polonius, Ophelia, 
Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. 

• King» And can you, by no drift of circum- 

stance. 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion, 

• Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 

Ros. He does confess he feels himself dis- 
tradled ; 

But from what cause he will by no means speak. 
GniL Nor do we find him forward to be 
sounded. 

Kilt, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to some confession 
( >f his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well? 10 

Kos. Most like a gentleman. 

Guil. But with much forcing of his dispos- 
ition. 

• Ros. Niggard of question ; but, of our demands, 
Most free in his reply. 

• Queen. Did you assay him 

To any pastime? 

Ros. Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 

• We o'er-raught on the way : of these we told him ; 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 

'To hear of it : they are about the court, 

And, as I think, they have already order 20 

Tliis night to play before him. 

Pol. *Tis most true : 

And he beseech'd me to entreat your majesties 
To hear and sec the matter. 

Ki?ig. With all my heart; and it doth much 
content me 

To hear him .so inclined. 

• Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. 

Ros^ We shall, my lord. 

\Ejcen?U Rosencrantz aftd Guildenstern. 
King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too; 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither. 

That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 30 
Affront Ophelia: 

Her father and myself, lawful espials. 

Will so bestow ourselves that, seeing, unseen, 

We may of their encounter frankly judge. 

And gather by him, as he is bfehaved. 

If ’t be the afflidlion of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 

Queen. I shall obey you. 

And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet's wildness : so shall I hope your 
virtues 40 

Will bring him to his wonted way again. 

To both your honours. 

Oj^k. Madam, I wish it may. [Exit Queen^ 
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PoL Ophelia, walk you here. Gracious, so 
please you, 

We will bestow ourselves. ITo Opkelid] Read 
on this book ; 

#That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this, — 
*Tis too much proved — that with devotion’s visage 
And pious a<ftion we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

Kin^. [Asic/e] O, ’tis too true ! 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my 
conscience ! 50 

The harlot’s cheek, bcautied w'ith plastering art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most p)ainted word : 

0 heavy burthen ! 

Pol. I hear him coming : let’s withdraw, rny 
lord. IPxeunt and Polonius. 

E Piter PI AM LET. 

Ifapn, To be, or not to be : that is the question ; 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows* of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing end them? To die : to sleep ; 60 
No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to sleep : 

•To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the 
rub ; 

P’or in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
•When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

•Must give us pause : there’s the respeeft 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 

P’or who would bear the w'hips and scorns of 
time, 70 

•'J'lie oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tiimel^s 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

'I’he insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

•When he himself might his quietus make 
•With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 
•The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, pu/zles the will 80 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that wc know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

• And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

And enterprises of gre.at pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of adfion. — Soft you now ! 

• The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 

Op/t. Good my lord, 90 

How does your honour for this many a day? 
llam, I humbly thank you ; well, well, well. 
Oph. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 

1 pray you, now receive them. 

Jfam. No, not I ; 

I never gave you aught. 

Oph. My honour’d lord, you know right well 
you did ; 


45 colour. Disguise. 

66 rub. Obstacle. 

67 fftorfal cotl Stress of life 

68 re.sf>c(f Consideration 
71 Lon/urucly 1 nsolence. 

75 quietus. I*'inal release 

76 bodkin Dagger jtirdcls Burdens 
79 bourn Boundaries 

84 natn e Natural 
89 orisons Bra vers 



John Neville as Hamlet and Judi Dench as Ophelia, f )ld 
Vic Theatre, Dfindon, 1^57 
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105 fair, i t ‘ht'iUJtiful' and ‘honest’ 
108 distatwir. Uiscussion 
110 ( ofrtWf? f c Close dealiiiK*^ 

113 h<t7vtJ Slut 



Hamlet ‘(iet ihee to a nunnerN' why vvouldst th<»u Ih‘ a 
breeder of sinners?' lyitho^raph of Hamlet and < )phelia 
by iuiifene I )ela<'roix (i7g8- iHh^) 

131 arrant Notorious, <lownriKbt 

148 Cse ol eosnirties. 

155 all htif ane i e. C 'laud i us 

160 i'\pvct<ini \' Hope 


And, with them, words of so sweet breath com- 
posed 

As made the things more rich : their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind loo 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha ! arc you honest? 

Oph. Aly lord? 

• Ham. Arc you fair? 

Oph. What means your lordship? 

Hafjt. Tliat if you be honest and fair, your 

• honesty should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

i^ph. Could beauty, my lord, have better 
•commerce than with honesty? no 

JIam. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty 
will sooner transform honesty from what it is to a 
•liawd than the force of honesty can translate 
beauty into his likeness : this w^as sometime a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I did 
love you once. 

i 'yph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Hatn. You should not have believed me ; for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we 
shall relish of it : I loved yaw not. 1:20 

Op/t. 1 was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst 
thou be a breeder of sinners? I am myself in- 
different honest ; but yet 1 could accuse me of 
such things that it were better my mother had 
not ]>ornc me : I am very proud, revengeful, am- 
bitious, -with more offences at my beck than I 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give 
them shape, or time to a(5l them in. What should 
such fellows as 1 do crawling between earth and 
•heaven? We aie arrant knave.s, all believe 
none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where’s 
your father? 

Oph. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that 
he may play the fool no where but in’s own 
house. Farewell. 

Oph. O, help him, you sw'cct heavens ! 

Hatn. If thou dost marry, 1*11 give thee this 
plague for thy dowry : be thou as chaste as ice, 
as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. 
Get thee to a nunnery, go : farewell. Or, if thou 
wilt needs marry, marry a fool; for wise men 
know well enough what monsters you make of 
them. To a nunnery, go, and quickly too. 
Farewell. 

Oph. O heavenly powers, restore him ! 

• Ham. I have heard of your paintings too, 
well enough ; God has given you one face, and 
you make yourselves another: you jig, you 
amble, and you lisp, and nick-name God's crea- 
tures, and make your wanton ness your ignorance. 
Go to, I ’ll no more on’t; it hath made me mad. 
I say, we will have no more marriages : those 

• that are married already, all but one, shall live ; 

the rest shall keep as they are. To a nunnery, 
go. \Exit. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
sword ; 

•The expedfancy and rose of the fair state, 160 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down I 
And I, of ladies most dejedl and wretched. 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows. 
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Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 
•That unmatch’d form and feature of blown 
youth 

•Blasted with ecstasy : O, woe is me. 

To have seen what 1 have seen, see what I see ! 


167 hloivn. In full l)loom 

168 Madness 

174 iitmhl fiMi huti h litstlttst' Onimiivi* 


Re-enter King and Polomus. 

Kin^. Love 1 his afre(fUons do not that wa\' 
tend ; 1 70 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little. 
Was not like madness. There’s something in 
his soul, 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

•And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger: which for to prevent, 

1 have in quick determination 

Thus set it down : he shall with speed to Kngland, 
For the demand of our negledled tribute ; 

Haply the seas and countries different 
With variable objedls sliall expel iSo 

This something-settled matter in his heart. 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 

• From fashion of himself. What think you on’tV 

y W. It shall do well ; but yet do 1 believe 
The origin and coiiimeiiceinent of his grief 
Sprung from neglec‘‘led love. How now, Ophelia ! 
You need ncDt tell us what Lord Hamlet said ; 

We heard it all. My lord, do as you ])lcase ; 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 190 
To show his grief : let her be round with him ; 
•And 1 ’ll be placed, so please you, in the ear 
•Of all their conference. If she find him not. 

To England send him, or ccnifine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

It shall be so: 

Madness in great ones must not unwatchM go. 

\KjLe 2 nit. 

Scene II. A hall in the castle, 

Rnter Hamlet aful I^laycrs. 

Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pron()unced it to yt ii, trippingly on the longue : 
liiit if you mouth it, as many of your player.s do, 

• 1 had as lief the tov\ n-crier spoke my lines. Nor 
•do not saw the air too much with your hand, 

thus, but use all gently ; for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, rs I may say, the whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a tempe- 
rance that may give it smoothness. O, it offends 
me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-jiated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 

• split the ears of the groundlings, who for the most 
part are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise : I would have such a 

• fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it out- 
herods Herod : pray you, avoid it. 

First Play, I warrant your liononr. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor: suit the action to 
the word, the word to the ac^.Iion ; with this spe- 
cial observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature : for any thing so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first 
and now, was and is, to hold, as Hwere, the mirror 
up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body 


183 Fniw hunstit So uolikr Ins real soli 

192 /// tfu' t iif In fjM shot 

193 linti 1 o thstoNois flu* .mswiT 


4 ! it i As soon 

5 1 o till 

12 Pi’oplc in tlu‘ i ho^pt'si st,nulini.{ looni of 

a thfiitrL* 


15-16 Hi tad l’\ rants’ p;ii Is in 

plays 



Actors pcTionnini» tn a playhonsi Woodcut from 
C'orneniijs, ()rhi\ Svfisuaimm iLSo 
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27 pressure. Impression 

28 rrjme tardy off. Badly timed. 

37 journeymen. Unskilled labourers. 
41 indifferently. 7'o some extent. 



Han)Iet ‘ . And let those that plav your clowns speak 

no more than is set down for them’. King with a jester 
ICngraving from an earlv J Sth eenturv manuseript 

46 barren. Stupid 

47 question. Matter 
63 re7'enue. Ineimie. 

66 crook Bend prejinant . Ready. 

67 thrift Advantage. 

69 election C’hoiec. 


•of the time his form and pressure. _ Now this 
•overdone, or come tardy on, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve; the censure of the which one must in 
your allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of 
others. O, there be players that I have seen 
play, and heard others praise, and that highly, 
not to speak it profanely, that, neither having the 
accent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, 
pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed 
•that I have thougVit some of nature’s journeymen 
had made men and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

J^irst Play. I hope we have reformed that 
•indifferently with us, sir. 41 

//am. O, reform it altogether. And let those 
that play your clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them ; for there be of them that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of 
•barren spccflators to laugh too; though, in the 
•mean time, some ncces.sary question of the play 
he then to be con.sidered : that’s villanous, and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it. Go, make you ready. /^layers. 

Enter Polonius, Roskncrantz, and Gltild- 

t.NS I KKN. 

How now, my lord ! will the king hear this piece 
of work.'* 

Pol. And the queen too, and that presently. 
//am. Bid the players make haste. \Kjcit. 
/^olonitisJ\ Will you two help to hasten them? 

\Exeimt Rosencrantz and Gniidenstern. 
I/am. What ho ! Horatio! 

Enter Horatio. 

//or. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 

Ham. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. Co 

//or. O, my dear lord, — 

//am. Nay, do not think T flatter; 

For what advancement may I hope from thee 
• J'hat no revenue hast but thy good spirits, 

Vo feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor 
be flatter’d? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
•And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
•Where thrift may follow fawning. Host thou 
hear? 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
•And could of men distinguish, her eledlion 
Hath seal’d thee for herself ; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 71 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are 
those 

Whose blood and judgement are so well comiiiin- 
glcd, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that 
man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearts core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

As I do ihec. — Something too much of this. — 
There is a play to-night before the king; 80 . 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death : 
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I prithee, when thou seest that slA afoot. 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 
•Observe mine uncle : if his occulted guilt 
•Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 

And my imaginations are as foul 
•As Vulcan's stithy. Give him heedful note ; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face, 90 

And after we will both our judgements join 

• In censure of his seeming. 

Hor, Well, my lord : 

If he steal aught tlie whilst this play is playing, 
And ’scape deteifling, I will pay the theft. 

Ha77i. They arc coming to the play ; I must 
be idle : 

Get you a place. 

l')a ft is7i 7) in 7-‘ch . A fFott r/s/i . /T « A’ 7 • K r n ( ; , i t f f. N . 

PoLONH’S, (Jl’HliLlA, RoSb.NCKANTZ, GL’ILU- 
ENSTEKN, atid others. 

How fares our cousin Hamlet? 

• /faftt. Excellent, i’ faith ; of the chameleon’s 

dish; I eat the air, promise-crammed; you can- 
not feed capons S(). 100 

1 have nothing with this answer, Hain- 
•let ; these Wvjrds are not mine. 

Haiti, No, nor mine now. {'Po Polotiitts^ ISIy 
lord, you played once i’ the university, you say.-' 
Pol, 'J'hat did 1, my lord ; and was accunnteil 
a good aclor. 

Ham, What did you enac^? 

Pol. I did enafd Julius Ciesar : I was killctl 
i* the Capitol ; Brutus killed me. 

• Ham. It w'as a brute ])art of him to kill so 

capital a calf there. Be the players ready ? 11 1 

Kos. Ay, my lord, they stay upon >'oiir pa- 
tience. 

Queen, Come hither, iny dear Hamlet, sit by 
me. 

• Ha7n. No, good mother, here’s metal more 
at tracfiv'c. 

/W. l^Po the O, ho! do you mark that? 

• Ha7ii. Lady, shall I lie in your lap? 

\Pyin^^do7V?i at Ophelia'* s J^ect. 
Of>h. No, my lord. i:ro 

Ham. 1 mean, my head upon your lap? 

Ay, my lord. 

• Ham, Do you think T meant country matters? 
Opk. I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham. That's a fair thought to lie between 
m.aids’ legs. 

Oph. What is, my lord? 

Ham. Nothing. 

Oph. You are merry, my lord. 

Ha til. Who, I? 

Oph, Ay, my lord- 

• Ham. O God, your only jig-maker. What 
should a man do but be merry? for, look you, 
how cheerfully my mother looks, and my father 
died within these two hours. 

Oph, Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 
Ham. So long? Nay then, let the devil wear 
black, for I ’ll have a suit of sables. O heavens i 
die two months ago, and not forgotten yet? 
Then there’s hope a great man’s memory may 
outlive his life half a year: Vjut, by’r lady, he 
must build churches, then : or else shall he suffer 
not thinking on, with the hobby-horse, whose 


86 occulted. Hidden. 

86 Uftkennel . Rev'eal 

89 l ulcitu. Roman ^od ot tire sftflty. borge 

92 censure Judging seeming; Conduct 

98 i hameleoti It wlin belu‘\'ed that tins small lizaril lived 
on air 

102 nui tntne 1 c haw no rele\ ant e to mv (.|uestion 

110 brute Brutal pun on ‘Brutus’ 

116 metal. Material 

119 he 1 e. 'tell lies’ and ‘he tiovvn’. 

123 iountry matters Sttnple things, also sexual in- 
nuendo Ivtnu tt)Kelher out m the countrv 

132 jtQ'- maker ( ‘low n 



Hamlet (John Barrymore) with Ophelia (Fay Compton), 
Haymarket Theatre, London, 1925 
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SI) fiauihovs ( )hot*s 

147 mnhmfjf mullet' ho ic s!R‘ak\’ 1 1 tint* 

162 p(*\v iXIotti) t'Tiv;rn\ed on tlit* insitif of a nn^ 

165 l^hiM^hus' tart, Plxx'hus, sun-Kod of tht* Circek.s, 
drove the sun nerf>ss the sk^’ i-aeh da>' »n a <.fi.irior 

166 \eptune Kornan sea I'elhis. Cj<idtJess of the 

l*]ar th 

169 h!\ fueti ( jod «^f marriage 



Hymen, the niarriaKe in elassu al mytholo^^ . 

l^'niin a i(>ih eentiir\ enKiaviny 

170 totnmutunL Keeiproc aJI> . 

177 hftlcis quuntftx . Keep proportion, 

180 sized < )f a size 

184 leaie. Cease. 


epitaph is ‘For, O, fur, O, the hobby-horse is 
forgot.’ 

• IJatithoys play. TJir ilmjih-sho'iv enters. 

E flier a King and a Qui eii uery l&uingly ; the 
Queen enibracinj^ /iini, and he her. She 
kneels^ and fnakes s/ioiv (]f protestation unto 
him. He takes her np^ and declines his head 
npon her neck: lays him do^itm upon a bank oj" 
j 7 Givers: she, seeing him asleep, leaves him. 
A non comes in a J'elloiv, takes ojff^ his crotvn, 
kisses it, and ponrs poison in the King’s ears, 
and ejcit. J'he Queen returns; Jinds the 
)ii\i\^dead, and makes passionate ablion. 'The 
Poisoner, luith some tivo or three Mutes, 
comes in again, seeming to lament with her. 
I 7 te dead body is carried away. Ehe Poisoner 
wooes Queen withgi/ts: she seems loath 
and unwilling awhile, but in the end accepts 
his love. \^Kx€unt. 

Oph. What means this, my lord ? 

• Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho : it 
means mischief. 

Oph. Belike this show imports the argument 
of the play. 150 

Enter Prologue. 

Ham. We shall know by this fellow: the 
plasers cannot kee]) counsel ; they’ll tell all. 

Oph. Will he tell us wliat this show meant? 
Ham. Ay, or any show that "you’ll show him: 
]>c not you ashamed to show, he’ll not shame to 
tell you wliat it means. 

Oph. You are naught, you are naught: I’ll 
mark the p)lay. 

Ero. For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency, 160 
Wc beg your hearing y.)atiently. \Exit. 

• Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 
f ?///. ’d'is brief, my lord. 

Hit fit. As woman’s love. 

Enter two Players, King tind Queen. 

• J\ King. Full tliirty times hath Pheebus’ 

cart gone round 

• Neptune’s salt wash and Tcllus’ orbed ground. 
And thirty dozen moons with borrow’d sheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been 

• Since love our hearts anrl If y men did our hands 

• Unite coininutual in most sacred bands. 170 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the suii 
and moon 

Make us again count o’er ere love be done ! 

Hut, woe is me, you arc so sick of late. 

So far from cheer and from your former state, 
'i'hat I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 
l>iscomfort you, my lord, it nothing must; 

• For women’s fear and love holds epaantity ; 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what niy love is, proof hath made you 
know : 

• And as my love is sized, my fear is so : 180 

Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear ; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows 

there. 

P. King. ’Faith, I must leave thee, love, 
and shortly too ; 

• My operant powers their fun( 5 lions leave to do : 
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And thou shall live in this fair world behind, 
Honour’d, beloved ; and haply one as kind 
For husband shall ihou — 

^ r . Queen. O, confound the rest ! 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast : 
In second husband let me be accurst ! i8‘) 

None wed the second hut who kill’d the first. 

• Ham. [AsiWi'] Wormwood, wormwocKl. 

Qiiccn. 'i'he instances that second mar- 
riage move 

• Are base resi)ects of thrift, but none of love : 

A second time 1 kill my liusband dead. 

When second liu^banfl kisses me in bed. 

Hing. 1 do believe you think what now 
you speak ; 

But what we do determine oft we break. 
Purpose is but llie slave to memory, 

• Of violent birth, Init poor validity: 

Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree ; 
Put fall, u^^baken, when they mellow be. 

Most necessary ’tis that we forget 

To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt: 

What to ourselves in passion we propose, 

'rhe passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

'The violence of either grief or joy 

• 'I'hcir own enactures wiili themselves destrrpv : 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 
(iriefjoys, jf>y grieves, on slender accident. 
This world is not for aye, nor ’tis not strange 
'I'liat even our h»vcs should with our lortunes 

change , 

For ’tis a question left us yet to prove, 

Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 
I'hc great man down, you mark his favourite 
Hies ; 

The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : 

For who not needs shall never lack a friend, 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

] )ire6lly seasons him his enemy. 

• Piiit, orderly to end where 1 begun, 220 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run 

'I'hat our devices still are overthrown; 

Uur thoughts are ours, their ends none of onr 
own : 

So think thou wilt no second husband wed : 

Put die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead 
J\ Queen. Nor earth to me give food, nor 
heaven light ! 

Sport and repose lock from me day and night ! 

J o desperation turn iiiy trust and hojic ! 

• An anchor’s cheer in prison be rny sco])e ! 

• Kach opposite that blanks the face of joy 2 
Meet what I would have well and it destroy ! 
Doth here and hence pursue me lasting strife. 
If, once a widow, ever 1 be wile! 

Jlain. If she sliould break it now ! 

r. Kutg. ’Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave 
me here awhile ; 

My si)irits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain ; 

And never come mischance between us twain ’ 

[A\r/ 7 . 

Ham. Madam, how like you this play? 230 
Queen, l‘he lady doth jirotest too much, me- 
Ham. O, but she’ll keep her word, [thinks. 
King. Have you heard the argument? Is 
there no offence in ’t ? 


191 WonmiHuui Ihitcr lit-rl) 

193 > t< (if tfinf! C niisulfi ations of ^ai 
199 7<iluiit\ StriMuith 
207 < run fun s I )oim;^s 

220 (in/(‘i/v In 01 ili'i 

229 Ihrinii \nifu' < liiUonu- 
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247-8 Tropically. Fij^uratively. 

253 galled jade. Broken down horse rubbed sore 
withers, Hif^hest part of horse’s back, unwrunft. Not 
wrenched. 

260 edf^e. Desire, 

267 C \mfederate season. Propitious moment. 

269 Hecate Cioddess of black magic. 



Hamlet- ‘What, frighted with false fire!’ Herbert 
Beerbohm 'Tree as Hamlet, Haymarket 'rheatre, iHoz 

286 forest of leather.^. Reference to feathers worn by 
actors 

287 turn Turk. i.e. turn against. 

288 provincial, i.e. from Provence, razed. Slashed. 

289 cry. Crowd. 

292 Damon. Alluding to a legend where Damon was a 
true friend. 

295 pajock. Peacock. 

The play scene, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Condon, 
1730. Engraving from Universal Magazine 


Ham, No, no, they do but je^t, poison in jest ; 
no oflfence i’ the world. 

King^, What do you call the play? 

• Ilatn. The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tro- 
pically. This play is the iiriage of a murder done 
in Vienna : Gonzago is the duke’s name ; his 
wife, Baptista: you shall see anon ; ^tis a knavish 
I)iece of work: but what o’ that? your majesty 
and we that have free, souls, it touches us not : let 

•the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 

Enter Lucian us. 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

0/1/1. You arc as good as a chorus, my lord. 
Ham. I could interpret between you and your 
love, if I could see the puppets dallying. 

Op/i. You are keen, niy lord, you are keen. 

I I am. It would cost you a groaning to take 

•off my edge. 260 

Op/i. Still better, and worse. 

Ham. So you must take your husbands. Be- 
gin, murderer ; pox, leave thy damnable faces, 
and begin. Come : ‘ the croaking raven doth 
bellow for revenge.’ 

Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, 
and time agreeing ; 

• Confederate season, else no creature seeing; 
'^I'hou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collec^fed, 

• With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

'I'hy natural magic and dire property, 270 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

\^Pours the poison into the sleeper^ s ears. 
Ham. He poisons him i’ the garden for’s 
estate. His name’s Chmzago: the story is extant, 
and writ in choice Italian : you shall see anon 
how the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 
Op/i. 'I'he king rises. 

JIam. What, frighted with false fire ! 

Queen. How fares my lord? 

/V/. Give o’er the play. 

K in^^. (iivc me .some light : away! 280 

AU^ flights, lights, lights! 

\ Exeunt all but Hamlet and Horatio. 
Ham. Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play ; 

For sonic inust watcli, while some must 
sleep : 

So runs the world away- 

• Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers — if 

• the rest of my fortunes turn 'l urk with me — with 

• two Provincial roses on my razed shoe.s, get me a 

• fellowship in a cry of players, sir'i 

Hor. Half a share. 290 

Ham. A whole one, T. 

• For tliou dost know, O Damon dear, 

'Phis realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 

• A very, very — pajock. 

Hor. You might have rhymed. 

Ham. O good Horatio, 1 ’ll take the ghost’s 
word for a thou.sand pound. Didst perceive? 
/for. Very well, mv lord. 

If ant. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 300 
Hor. I did very well note him. 

Ham. Ah, ha ! Come, some music ! come, 
the recorders ! 

For if the king like not the comedy. 

Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 
Come, some music! 
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315 rholrt , An^er. 

339 iifimirnthjn Astonishment 

346 Business 

348 349 kt-ys rnid steaU rs i e hiiiuis 

361 362 iihnttt. A pun upon siiilini^ manoeuvre 
tti rr(fy<'rt the umd nf me. I't vm^ to >^el the advantage of 
me, t^c•ttm^ up-\viiid of' one’s enemy was an essential 
fact I e in a l^attle at sea. tud Net. 



Hamlet ‘Will you play upon tins pipe?’ fathoKraph of 
Ffamlet with Hosenerantz and Cjuildenstern by Ivii^ene 
Delacroix ( 1 7gH 1S63) 


Re-enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

GniL Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word 
with you. 

Ham. Sir, a whole history. 

Gull. The king, sir, — 310 

Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? 

Cruil. Is ill his retirement marvellous distem- 
pered. 

Ham. With drink, sir? 

• Guil. No, iny lord, rather with choler. 

Ham. Your wisdom should show itself more 

richer to signify this to his do< 5 for ; for, for me to 
put him to his purgation would perhaps plunge 
nim into far more choler. 319 

Gull. Good my lord, put your discourse into 
some frame and start not so wildly from my affair. 

Ham. I am tame, sir: pronounce. 

Guil. The queen, your mother, in most great 
afflidlion of spirit, hath sent me to you. 

I him. You are w'elcome. 

Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not 
of the right breed. If it shall please you to make 
me a wholesome answer, I will do your mother’s 
commandment : if not, your pardon and my return 
shall he the end of my business. 3jo 

Ham. Sir, 1 cannot. 

Guil. What, my lord? • 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answ’^er ; my 
wit’s diseased: but, sir, such answer as I can 
make, you shall command ; or, rather, as you say, 
my mother: therefore no mure, but to the matter; 
iny mother, you say, — 

Kos. 'J'hen thus she says; your behaviour hatli 

• struck her into amazement and admiration. 33U 

Jfam. O wonderful sou, that can so astonish 
a im»l])er ! l>ut is tliere sequel at the heels of 
lliis mother’s admiration Impart. 

Rrs. She desires to speak with you in hcr 
closet, ere y^oii go to bed. 

Ham. Wc shall obey, were she ten limes our 

• mother. Hiivc you any further trade wiili us? 

Kos. My lord, you once did love me. 

• Ham. So I do still, by these pickers and 

stealers. 34*) 

Kos. fFood my lord, what is your cause of 
disienqier? you do, surely, bar tlie door upon 
your ow'u liberty, if you deny your griefs to your 
friend. 

Ha?n. Sir, I lack advancement. 

K os. H ow can that he, wlien you have the 
voice of the king himself for your succession in 
I^cnmark? 

Ham. Ay, sir hut, ‘While the grass grow's,' — 
the i>roverb is something musty. 359 

Re-enter I^layers 7 vith 7 ‘cco 7 ’ders. 

O, the recorders ! let me see one. To withdraw 

•with you : — wliy do you go about to recover the 
wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil? 

Guil. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my 
love is too unmannerly. 

Ifa 77 i. I do not well understand that. Will 
you play upon this pipe? 

Glut. My lord, I cannot. 

Ha 97 i. I pray you. 

Guil. Relieve me, I cannot. 

Happt. I do beseech you. 370 

Guil. 1 know no touch of it, my lord. 
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Ham. 'Tis as easy as lying: govern these 
•ventages with your fingers and thumb, give it 
breath with your mouth, and it will discourse 
most eloquent music. Look you, these are the 
stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any 
utterance of harmony ; 1 have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a 
thing you make of me ! You would play upon 
me; you would seem to know my stops; you 
would pluck out the heart of my mystery ; you 
would sound me from my lowest note to the top 
of my compass : and there is much music, excel- 
lent voice, in this little organ.; yet cannot you 
make it speak. *S blood, do you think 1 am easier 
to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instru- 

• ment you will, though you can fret me, yet you 
cannot play upon me. 

Knter Poi.oNtus. 

God bless you, sir! -^90 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with 
you, and presently. 

Ha7n. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost 
in shape of a camel ? 

PoL By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 
Ha7n. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ha7n. Or like a whale? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 399 

Ilaifi. Then I will come to my mother by and 
by. They fool me to the top of my bent. I will 
come by and by. 

Pol. I will say so. 

Hatn. By and by is easily said. [Exit /Wo~ 
7///£s.\ Leave me, friends. 

\K.vet47it all imt Ifa7nlet. 

*'ris now the very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes 
out 

(Jontagion to this world : now could 1 drink hot 
blood, 

And d(^ such bitter business as the day 
Would <iuake to look on. Soft! now to my 
inoilicr. 410 

G lieart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
•The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom ; 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none: 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites; 

• How in my words soever she be shent,' 

To g’ve them seals never, my soul, consent ! 

[Exit. 

Scene TII. A rooj7z in the castle. 

King, Rosencrantz, azid 
Guild k n s i ' er n . 

Ki7tg‘. I like him not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let his madness range. Therefore prepare 
you ; 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch. 

And he to England shall along with you ; 

The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. 

Guil. We will ourselves provide : 

Most holy and religious fear it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 


373 i'entU]i*es l^'ingcr holts 

388 fret me i.<*. ‘linKcr mt’ ;ind nu*\ 

412 \ern Kmperi*!' of Komt* who iiistriu lions for 

the murder of his mother 

416 s// efil 1 1 iimih:irc‘d 
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11 peculiar Private. 

13 noyance. Harm, 

15 ccfjse. Death, majesty. 'The kinj? 

24 Arm Prepare. 

33 oj Tanta^e. In addition 

37 primal eldest curse I^'ratrieide, the storv of (‘am and 
Abel. 


41 double business, i.e. two thm^^s at once 
SI shuj[fhnfi 'Prickery. 

58 limed 'I ‘rappetl, as a binl in biid-hme 



King’ ‘O wretched s>tate ’ O bosom black as death’ O 
limed soul. Detail from a lithograph by Kugene 

Delacroix, 1843 


That live and feed upon your majesty. 10 

• Ros. The single and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the strength and armour of the mind, 

•To keep itself from noyance ; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest 

• The lives of many. I'he cease of majesty 
Dies not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near it with it: it is a massy w'heel. 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 21 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

• Kifig, Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy 


voyage ; 

For we will fetters put upon this fear. 
Which now goes too free-footed. 


R os. 1 
GuiL 3 


We will haste us. 


RoscftcfaHiz and Guildenstern, 


Knier Pol.onil;s. 

Pol. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet : 
P>chind the arras I ’ll convey myself. 

To he.ir tlie process; 1 ’ll w^arrant she’ll tax him 
Immc ; 

And, as you said, and wisely was it .said, 30 

’'I'is meet that some more audience than a mother. 
Since nature makes them partial, should o’erhear 
•The speech, of vantage, t'arc you well, my liege : 
1 ’ll call upon you ere you go to bed. 

And tell you what I know. 

King. Thanks, dear my lord. 

\Kxit Poionins. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

• It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder. Pray can I not. 

7 'hough inclination he as sharp as w’ill : 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent : 40 

•And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I .shall first begin, 

And both neglccfl. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself w ith brother’s blood. 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
7 'o wash it white as snow? Whereto serves iiiercy* 
Put to confront the visage of ofTence? 

And what’s in prayer hut this two-fold force, 

I’o be forestalled ere we come to fall. 

Or pardon’d being down? Then I’ll look up : 50 
My fault is past. But, O, w^hat form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? ‘ Forgive me my foul mur- 
der’ ? 

That cannot be : since I am still possess’d 
(^f those efre< 5 ls for w’hich I did the murder. 

My crown, mine own ambition and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d and retain the offenco ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law : but ’tis not so above ; 60 

•There is no shuffling, there the adlion lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves comi>eird. 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 

To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 
Try what repentance can : what can it not? 

Yet what can it when one can not repent? 

O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 

• O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 
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Art more engag:ed ! Help, angels ! Make assay ! 
Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart with strings of 
steel, 70 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 

All may be well. \^Ke tires and kfieels. 

Kilter Hami.f.t. 

Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is 
praying ; 

And now I'll do’t. And so he goes to heaven : 
•And so am I revenged. That would he scann*d ; 
A villain kills my father; and for that, 

1, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 

•O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread : 80 

•With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May . 
And how his audit stands wlu> knows save heaven V 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
’d'is heavy with him: and am I then revenged. 
To take him in the purging of his soul. 

When he is fit and season'd for his passage? 

No I 

• Up, sword ; and know thou a more horrid hent r 
When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage. 

Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed ; 90 

At gaming, swearing, or about some adl 
That has no relish of salvation in’t ; 

'I'hcn trip him, tliat liis heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as dainnVl and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. My motlier stays: 
This physic but prolongs thy sickly days, [ Ifjeit. 

\^Risht^\ My words fly up, my thoughts 
remain below : 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 

L A'.t //. 

ScKN'ic IV. The Quce?i s closet. 

Knter Qukkn and Poi-OMi s. 

Pol. He will come straight. Look 3"ou lay 
home to him : 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear 
with, 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood be- 
tween 

• jMuch heat and him. 1 Ml sconce me even here. 
Pray you, he round with him. 

Ham. \_lPithi?i\ Mother, mother, mother! 
Qnren. 1 ’ll warrant you. 

Fear me not: withdraw, I hear him coming. 

\PoloHiu.^ hidc.s behind the arras. 

Pnte>' Hami.kt. 

Ham. Now, mother, what's the matter? 
(Jneen. Hamlet, them hast thy father much 
oflendetl. 

Hatn. Mother, you have my father much 
offended. ^ 

Qneen. Come, come, you answer with an idle 
tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked 
tongue. 

Qneen. Why, how now, Hamlet! 

Ham. Wliat's the matter now? 

Queen. Have you forgot me? 

• Ha7n, No, by the rood, not so: 

You are the queen, your husbitnd’s brother’s wife ; 
And — would it were not so ! — you are my mother. 


75 scandd. C'onsidcrcd 

79 hire and salary, i.e. being hired for reward. 
81 htoad blown. In full blossom 
88 (fp I.e. he sheatlied. hent. Seizing. 



1 lanilet Tj', sword , and know ihou a mori- horrul hent. ’ 
Richard Burton as Hamlet and l.awrenie Har\e\^ as 
CMaiidius, Old \Mc M'hcatre, London, 1953 

4 sconce Hide 

14 roffd C'ross 
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23 ducat (toIcI coin 



HaniU-r ‘Hou' nt>\\ * a rat? Dead, t<»r a ducat, dc*iid’’ 
] atho^^raph of I landed and the Queen Indore the arras by 
Ku^ene l>elaeroi\ (170S 1863) 

37 (us/om J''iimiliarit>' hi ass' (i. i e hardcMied 

38 praaf Armoured htihvark Kortihed sense. Feeling 
46 conti at tion i-avv of eeintracl 

50 tristful Siirr>' doom. Judjijment 

56 tiypenon. I.e^endarv son cjt earth and heaven front 
Ft)rehead. 

58 \Iercui V' IVIessenKer of the uods. 

67 moot. WasteJand. 


Qtieen. Nay, then, I ’ll set those to you that 
can speak. 

Come, come, and sit you down; you 
shall not budge ; 

Voii go not till 1 set you up a glass 
Where you may see the iinnost part of you. 20 
Qiieeti. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not mur- 
der me ? 

Help, help, ho ! 

Pt 7 l. [Behind^ What, ho ! help, help, help ? 

• flam, \^DraT.uifL^^ How now ! a rat? Head, 

for a ducat, dead ! 

\^Makrs Cl pass throug^h the arras. 
Pol. \Behi?td^ O, I am slain ! [Falls and dies. 
Queen. O me, what hast thou done ? 

Jfain. Nay, I know not: 

Is it the king? 

Queen. O, what a rash and bloody deed is this ! 
1 1 ant. A bloody deed ! almost as bad, good 
mother. 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king ^ 

I lain. Ay, lady, ’twas my word. 30 

lBiJ?s up the nr^ as and discoifers Polonius. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell ! 

I took thee for thy better : take thy fortune ; 
M'hou find’ St to be too busy is some danger. 

Leave wringing of your hands ; peace ! sit you 
down. 

And let me wring your heart ; for so I shall. 

If it be made of penetrable stuff, 

•If damned custom have not brass’d it so 
•'J ’hat it be proof and bulwark against sense. 

Queen. What liave I done, that thou darest w^ag 
thy tongue 

In noise so rude against me? 

Hatn. Such an afi 40 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty. 

Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
hVom the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths : O, such a deed 

• As from the l>ody of contrail;! on plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 

A rhapsody of words : lieaven’s face doth glow ; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

•With tristful visage, as against the doom, 50 

Is thought-sick at the adi. 

Queeti, Ay me, what a( 5 l. 

That roars so loud, and thunders in the index? 
Jiam. Look here, upon this pidture, and on 
this, 

'I'he counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 

• Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten ajid command ; 

•A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 60 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To giv^c the world assurance of a man : 

This was your husband. Look you now, wliat 
follows : 

Here is your husband ; like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
•And batten on this moor? Ha ! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it love ; for at your age 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble^ 
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And waits upon the judgement : and what judge- 
ment 7u 

Would step from this to this? Sense, sure, you 
have, 

Else could you not have motion ; but sure, that 
sense 

Is apoplex’d ; for madness would not err. 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 
But it reserved some quantity of choice. 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was’t 
•That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-hlind? 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all, 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense So 

•Could not so mope. 

C) shame ! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 

• If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

And melt in her own fire : proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge. 
Since frost itself as adlivcly doth burn 
And reason pandars will. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more : 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul ; 

And there 1 see such black and grained spots 90 
•As will not leave their tindl. 

Ham. Nav, but to live 

• 111 the rank sweat of an en seamed bed, 

Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty, — 

Queen. O, speak to me no more ; 

I’hese words, like daggers, enter in mine ears ; 
No more, sweet Hamlet! 

Main. A murderer and a villain ; 

•A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord ; a vice of kings ; 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 100 
And put it in his pocket ! 

Queen. No more ! 

Ilani. A king of shred'» and patches, — 

Enter Ghost. 

Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings. 

You heavenly guards 1 What would your gracious 
figure ? 

Qiieen. Alas, he’s mad ! 

liam. Do you not come your tardy son to 
chide, 

That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important adling of your dread coiiimaud? 

O, say ! 

Cjhost. Do not forget : this visitation 110 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

But, look, amazement on thy mother sits: 

O, step between her and her fighting soul : 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works : 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, lady? 

Queen. Alas, how is’t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep ; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 120 

• Your bedded hair, like life in excrements. 

Start up, and stand an end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 


77 C'ht*atecl hitofhnutt-hhntL liliiid-inan’s biifl. 

81 niopt'. Ai’t <0(>hshls. 

83 tfiNftfif Kuhfl nuitroii Ahithci 

91 Iciji't' lyosr- tniit C.\»Ioui. 

92 ensrtinit'ii slaniccl 



Queen “'I’hese words, like daggers, enter in mine ears 
l^ithograph of Hamlet and the Queen bv l-Aigene 
Helat mix ( 1 70S 1S63) 


97 tithe One-tenth 

121 bedded I vavered hke As if there w'ei e ewtements, 
I e outgrowths 
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127 capable Able to understand. 
129 effects. Intentions. 



Hsinlet ‘Wh\, look \ou tliere! . Al> failuT, in his 
as he li\'ed ** Knuraxin^^ from Ko\Ne’s edition ol 
Shakf^penre, i yog 

137 itiittatfe. Invention. 

139 cuNn/fif* Skil/ul 

153 fatness Slcukness pursy Shoriwinded, le sick. 

162 fiahtts de'Vtf i.e the *-vil of heeomin^ accustomed 
To anything, 

169 And . . nut 1 e. master the di-vil or exorcise him 
176 senurj^t' Whip minister. Instrument 
176 he^ tore Dispose o< ansTcer Hxcuse. 

183 Pirufi fvanton. Colour with desire numse. '^rernt of 
aflectitin 

184 ret'i hx. I' llths. 


I/am. On him, on him ! Look you, how pale 
he glares ! 

His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
•Would make them capable. Do not look upon me ; 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 
•My stern eflc<fts : then what 1 have to do 129 
Will want true colour ; tears perchance for blood. 
Queen. To whom do you speak this ? 

II am. Do you see nothing there? 

Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see. 
i/ani. Nor did you nothing hear? 

Quee?t. No, nothing but ourselves. 

I/atM. Why, look you there ! look, how it 
steals away ! 

My father, in his habit as he lived ! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 

\I£jci/ Ghost. 

• Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 

• Is very cunning in. 

Ham. Ecstasy! 139 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music: it is not madness 
That I have utter’d : bring me to the test. 

And 1 tlic matter will re-word : which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering un(tl;ion to your soul. 

That not your trespass, hut my madness speaks ; 
Tt will but .skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
lnfe( 51 s unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to come; 150 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 

]'(> make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue ; 

• For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

\ ca, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 
Queen. (J Hamlet, thou ha.st cleft my heart 
in twain. 

Ham. O, throw away the worser part of it. 
And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night : but go not to mine uncle’s bed ; 
A‘>sume a virtue, if you have it not. 160 

riiat monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 

• Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of adlions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery. 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night. 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

'Jo the next abstinence : the next more easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
•tAnd either .... the devil, or throw him out i 6 <) 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night ; 
And w'hen you are desirous to be bless'd, 

1 '11 blessing beg of you. For this same lord, 

\_Potnting’ to Polonitis. 

I do repent : but heaven hath pleased it so, 

To punish me with this and this with me, 

•That I must be their scourge and minister. 

•J will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night. 

1 must be cruel, only to be kind : 

Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. 

One word more, good lady. 

Queen. What shall T do? 180 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do ; 
I..et the bloat king tempt you again to bed ; 
•IMnch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse ; 

• And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 
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Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 

• Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That 1 essentially am not in madness. 

But mad in craft. ^Twere good you let him know : 
For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 189 
•Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 

Such dear concernings hide? who would do so? 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

• Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape. 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 

Queen, i3e thou assured, if words be made of 
breath, 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 

Ham, I must to England ; you know tljat? 
Queen, Alack, 200 

I had forgot: ’tis so concluded on. 

Jhfam. There’s letters scal'd: and my two 
schoolfellows, 

Whom I will trust as I will adders fang'd, 

They bear the mandate ; they niiist sw eep my 
w\'iy, 

•And marshal me to knavery, l.et it work ; 

• For ’tis the sport to hav^e the enginer 

• Hoist with his own petar : and *t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon; O, *tis most 

sweet, 

•M^’Iicn in one line two crafts dirccflly meet. 210 
'This man shall set me packing: 

I '11 lug the guts into the neighbour room. 

Mother, good night. Indeed this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret and most grave, 
VV^ho was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end with y^ou. 

Good night, mother. 

\^KxeuHt se^^eralfy ; HatJiIct 

in Polonius. 


ACT IV. 

ScKNE I. A reo/n in the eastie, 

Pnter King, Qi-een, Rosicncrantz, and 

G I L DK N s T K l< N . 

King, There’s matter in thc.se sighs, these 
profound heaves : 

Vou must translate ; ’tis fit we understand them. 
Where is your son? 

Qjteeu. Bestow this place on us a little while. 
\^Rxeunt Rosencrantz and Guildeftsiern, 
Ah, mine ow n lord, what liavc I seen to-night ! 
Kijig, What, Gertrude? How does Haniler ? 
Queen, Mad as the sea and w ind, wlicn both 
contend 

Which is the mightier: in his lawless fit. 

Behind the arras hearing .soinetliing stir, 

Whips out his rapier, cries, * A rat, a rat !’ 10 

•And, in this brainish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man. 

King, O heavy deed ! 

It had been so with us, had we been there : 

His liberty is full of threats to all ; 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer’d ? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 


186 ravel out I’litaiigU* 

190 pctddo(k. 'loud fiih. Cal 

193 196 n amlct alludfs ri> a <ahl<* (ty t ion (unions. ICx- 
perimcnt dinvn i t*. In loiiiping out. 

205 war<hnl krun irv Mislead me mft> danger 

206 enjiffurr l^ngineer 

207 Blown up peitii Boinl) 



A petard, •! small w.ii maclune \\ Ootii ut horn Koheii 
WtiTiW ^•Intinad’iet sums n1 IIV/;. n> P; 
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22 Bein^knovyn 

25 are. (iold 

42 /er e/ Straij?ht. blank. Target, 

1 Sajely sto7Jue<i. 'I'he body is safely hidden 
12 demanded of lnterroj]jated by 


• Should have kept short, restrain’d and out of 

haunt, 

This mad young man : but so much was our love. 
We would not understand what was most fit; 20 
Dut, like the owner of a foul disease, 

•To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
Qnet'H. To draw apart the body he hath kill’d : 
•O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 

Shows itself pure ; he weeps for what is done. 

Kinyr. O Gertrude, come away! 

I'he sun no sooner shall the mountains touch. 

But we will ship him hence : and this vile deed 30 
We must, with all our majesty and skill, 

Both Countenance and excuse. Ho, Guildenstcrn ! 

Re-c?itcr Rosknckantz and Guildenstern. 
Friends both, go join you with some further aid: 
Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain. 

And from his mother’s closet liath he dragg’d him : 
Go seek him out; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

{K.vcunt Rosc7ic7antz a7id (ruiidc^istcr'n. 
Come, Gertrude, wc’ll call up our wisest friends; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

f And what’s untimely done 40 

Whose whisper o'er the world’s dimneter, 

•As level as the cannon to his blank, 

'J'ransyiorts his poison’d shot, may miss our name, 
And lilt the w'c>undlcss air. (), come aw^ay ! 

My soul is full of discord and dismay. \^I£xcu?it, 

Scene II. A 7 iothcr room in the castle. 

Enter Hamlet. 

• IJa77t, Safely stowed. 

Cff/l \ Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 

iia7ft. But soft, what noise? who calls on 
Hamlet? O, here they come. 

E7itcy Rosenckantz a7td Guildenstern. 
Ros, What have you done, iny lord, with the 
dead body? 

Ha 771, Compounded it with dust, whereto 
’lis kin. 

Ros, Tell us where ’tis, that we may take it 
thence 

And bear it to the chayiel. 

Jfa7n. Do not believe it. 

Ros. Believe what? 10 

Iia77t, That I can keep your counsel and not 
•mine own. Besides, to be demanded of a sponge ! 
what replication should be made by the son of 
a king? 

Ros, Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 
llajn. Ay, sir, that soaks up the king’s coun- 
tenance, his rewards, his authorities. But such 
officers do the king best service in the end: he 
keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of his 
jaw; first mouthed, to be last swallowed : when 
he needs what you have gleaned, it is but 
squeezing 3'ou, and, sponge, you shall be dry 
again. 

Ros. 1 understand you not, my lord. 

Haiti. I am glad of it: a knavish speech sleeps 
in a foolish ear. 
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I^os, My lord, you must tell us where the 
body is, and go with us to the king. 

• Ham. The body is with the king, but the 
•king is not with the body. The king is a thing — 
Guil. A thing, my lord ! 31 

Ham. Of nothing: bring me to him. Hide 
fox, and all after. \Excu 7 it. 

Scene III. Another room in the castle. 

Enter King, attended. 

ICin^. T have sent to seek him, and to find 
the body. 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose I 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him : 

He's loved of the distrac^led multitude, 

Who like not in their judgement, but their eyes: 
And where *tis so, the offender’s scourge is 
weigh'd, 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth 
and even, 

This sudden sending him a\/ay must seem 
Deliberate pause : diseases dc'^perate grown 
By desperate appliance arc relieved, 10 

Ur not at all. 

Enter Rosencrantz. 

How now! what hath bcfall’n? 

Ros. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my 
lord, 

We cannot get from him. 

Kin^. But where is he? 

Ros. Without, my lord; guarded, to know 
your pleasure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Ros. Ho, Guildenstern ! bring in my lord. 

Enter Hamlet and Guilden.stern. 

King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 
Ham. At supper. 

King. At supper ! where ? 19 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is 
•eaten : a certain convocation of politic worms 
are e’en at him. Your worm is your only em- 
peror for diet: we fat all creatures else to fat 
us, and we fat ourselves for maggots: your fat 
king and your lean beggar is but variable service, 
two dishes, but to one table : that 's the end. 
King. Alas, alas ! 

Ham. A man may fish with the worm that 
hath eat of a king, and cat of the fish that hath 
fed of that worm. 3^ 

Adng. What dost thou mean by this? 

Ha^n. Nothing but to show you how a king 
•may go a progress through the guts of a beggar. 
King. Where is Polonius? 

Ha7H. In heaven ; send thither to see : if your 
messenger find him not there, seek him i' the 
other place yourself. But indeed, if you find him 
not within this month, you shall nose him as you 
go up the stairs into the lobby. 

King. Go seek him there. 40 

[ To some A ttendants. 
Ham. He will stay till you come. 

{^Exeunt Attendants. 
King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial 
safety, — 

•Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
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47 The associates tend. Your traveHiriK companions 
await. 



Hamlet' 'i^or Knj.'land!’ fiainlet (Alan Houard) with 
Rosencrantz (Phillip Manikiim) and C iuildenstern 
(John Kane), Royal Shakespeare C'o, i<>7o 
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15 main. Main pait. 

22 ranker. Hiyher. in fee h^reehold 


For that which thou hast done, — must send thee 
hence 

With fiery quickness : therefore prepare thyself ; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 

•The associates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Ham, For England 1 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham, Good. 

King, So is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 
Ham. 1 see a cherub that sees them. But, 
come; for England 1 Farewell, dear mother* 51 
King, Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother : father and mother is man 
and wife ; man and wife is one flesh ; and so, my 
mother. Come, for England ! [Ejcit. 

• King. Follow him at foot; tempt him with 
speed aboard : 

Delay it not; I’ll have him hence to-night: 

Away ! for every thing is seal’d and done 
•'i'hatclse leans on the affair : pray you, make haste. 

[Ejceunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 
And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught — 
As my great power thereof may give thee sense. 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 
•Pays homage to us — thou mayst not coldly set 
•Our sovereign process ; which imports at full, 
•By letters congruing to that effe< 5 l, 

•'I'he present death of Hamlet. Do it, England ; 
•For like the hedlic in my blood he rages, 

And thou must cure me ; till I know ’tis done, 
•Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun. 70 

iExit. 

ScKNE TV. A plain in Denmark. 

Enter FoRTiNintAS, a Captain, atui Soldiers, 
ma?z/t/ng. 

Ear . Go, captain, from me greet the Dani.sh 
king; 

Tell him that, by his license, Fortinbras 
Craves the conveyance of a promi.sed march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 

If that his majesty would aught with us. 

We shall express our duty in his eye ; 

And let him know so. 

Cap. I will do’t, my lord. 

For, Go softly on. 

\^Ejceunt Fortuibras and Soldiers. 

EnterHAMi ^ KT , Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
and others. 

Ham, Good sir, whose powers are these? 

Cap. They are of Norway, sir. 10 

Ham. How purposed, sir, I pray you? 

Cap, Against some part of Poland. 

Ham. Who commands them, sir? 

Cap. The nephew lo old Norway, Fortinbras. 

• Ham. Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 
Or for some frontier? 

Cap. Truly to speak, and with no addition. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it ; 20 
Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
•A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 

Ham. Why, then the Polack never will 
defend it. 
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Cap, Yes, it is already garrison’d. 

H am* T wo thousand souls and twenty thousand 
ducats 

Will not debate the question of this straw : 

• This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace. 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies, I humbly thank you, sir. 

Cap. God be wi’ you, sir. {Exit. 

Ros. Will’t please you go, my lord? '^o 

Ham. I’ll be with you straight. Go a little 
before. {Exeunt all except Hamlet. 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 

• If his chief good and market of his time 

lie but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
•To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
liestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 40 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part 
wi.sdom 

And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘This thing’s to do; ' 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do’t. Examples gross as earth exhc#rt me : 

• Witness this army of such mass and charge 
T-ed by a delicate and tender prince. 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 50 

Exposing w'hat is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death and danger dare. 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

Rut greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour ’s at the stake. How stand I then. 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood. 

And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, Go 
•That, for a fantasy and trick of fame. 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 

• Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
•Which is not tomb enough and continent 

To hide the slain? O, from this time forth. 

My thoughts be bloody, or be notliing worth \ 

{Exit. 

ScKNE V. Elsinore. A room in the castle. 

Queen, Horatio, Gentleman. 

Queen. I will not speak with her. 

Gent. She is importunate, indeed distracfl ; 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 

tieen. What would she ha\e? 

ent. She speaks much of her father ; says 
she hears 

•There’s tricks i’ the world; and hems, and beats 
her heart ; 

• Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things indoubt. 
That carry but half sense : her .speech is nothing. 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 

•The hearers to colledlion ; they aim at it, 

• And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield 

them, 1 1 

Indeed would make one think there might be 
thought, 
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Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

Hor, 'Twere good she were spoken with; for 
.she may strew 

•Dangerous conjedlures in ill-breeding minds. 

Qiceen, Let her come in. \Kjrit Horatio. 
I'o my sick soul, as sin’s true nature i.s, 

• Kach toy seems prologue to some great amiss; 

• So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 20 

Re-enter Horatio, ivith Ophelia. 

O/^h. Where is the beauteous majesty of Den- 
mark ? 

Quren. How now, Ophelia ! 

L ISin^s^ How should I your true love know 
Trom another one? 

• Ly his cockle hat and .staff, 

• And his sandal shoon. 

• Qneen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this 

song? 

Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 

He is dead and gone, lady. 

He is dead and gone ; 30 

At hi.s head a gras.s-green turf. 

At his heels a stone. 

Qnrr^n. Nay, but, Ophelia, — 

Pray you, mark. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, — 
Enter King. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

• Oph. Larded with sweet flr)wers; 

Which be wept to the grave did go 
With true-love .showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady? 40 

• (yph. Well, Ood ’ild you I 7 'hey .say the owl 
was a baker’s daughter. Lord, we know what wc 
are, but know not what wc may be. God be at 
your table ! 

• King. Conceit upon her father. 

(^fk. Pray you, let’s have no words of this ; 
but when they ask you what it means, say you this : 

J Tu-im)rrow is Saint Valentine’s day. 

All in the morning betime. 

And I a maid at your window, 50 

'J'o be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose, and donn’dhis clothes, 

• And dupp’d the chamber-door ; 

Let in the maid, that out a maid 

Never departed more. 

King. Pretty Ophelia 1 

Oph. Indeed, la, without an oath. I’ll make 
an end on’t : 

• By Gis and by Saint Charity, 

Alack, and fie for shame ! 6 j) 

Young men will do*t, if the^^ come to’t; 

• By cock, they are to blame. 

Quoth she, before you tumbled me. 

You promised me to wed. 

So would I ha’ done, by yonder sun. 

An thou hadst not come to my bed. 
King. How long hath she been thus? 

Oph. I hope all will be well. We must be 
patient: but 1 cannot choose but weep, to think 
they should lay him i’ the cold CTOund. My 
brother shall know of it ; and so 1 thank you for 
your good counsel. Come, my coach ! Good 
night, ladies ; good night, sweet ladies ; good 
night, good night. [Ejcit. 
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Kui£. Follow her close ; give her good watch, 
I pray you. [Ejcit Horatio. 

O, this is the poison of deep grief ; it springs 
All from her father's death. O Gertrude, Gertrude, 
•When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
I 5 ut in battalions. First, her father slain : 

Next, your son gone ; and he most violent author 

• Of his own just remove : the people muddied, 8i 
I'hick and unwholesome in their thoughts and 

whispers, 

• For good Polonius’ death ; and we have done but 

greenly, 

• hi hugger-mugger to inter him : poor Ophelia 
l>ivided from herself and her fair judgement. 
Without the which we are pidtures, or mere beasts : 
Last, and as much containing as all these. 

Her brother is in secret come from France : 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 

• And wants not buzzers to infedt his ear 90 

With pestilent speeches of his fathers death ; 

• Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

• Will nothing stick our person to arraign 

In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 

• Like to a murdering-piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. [A noise 'iviihin. 

Queen. Alack, what noise is this ? 

• Kin^. Where are my Switzers? Let thorn 

guard the door. 

Enter another Gentleman. 

What is the matter? 

Gent, Save yourself, my lord : 

•'Die ocean, ovcrpecring of his list, 

Fats not the flats with more impietuous haste 100 
•'I'han young Laertes, in a riotous head. 

O’er bears your officers. The rabble call him 
lord ; 

And, as the world were now but to begin, 
•Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

•'i'he ratifiers and props of every word, 

'I'hey cry ‘ C^^hoose we : I^aertes shall be king:’ 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the 
clouds : 

‘ Laertes shall be king, Laertes king ! ’ 

Qiieen, How cheerfully on the false trail they 
cry ! 

O, this is counter, you false Danish dogs! no 
Ktn^. The doors are broke. ivithin. 

Enter IjAKKTKSy ar/ne^i; Danes /oUoiving, 

Eaer. Where is this king? Sirs, stand you 
all without. 

Danes. No, let’s come in. 

Eaer, I pray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we will. 

\^They reth'e 7 vit 7 zout the door. 
Eaer. I thank you ; keep the door. O thou 
vile king, 

Give me my father ! 

Queen. Calmly, good T^aertes. 

Eaer. That drop of blood tliat 's calm pro- 
claims me bastard. 

Cries cuckold to my father, brands the harlot 
•Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brow 
Of my true mother. 

Kin^. What is the cause, Laertes, lao 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 

Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person : 

• There such divinity doth hedge a king, 
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#That treason can but peep to what it would, 

A(^s little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incensed* Let him go, Ger- 
trude. 

Speak, man. 

L,aer, Where is my father? 

King-. Dead. 

Queen, But not by him. 

iCing. T^et hi. i demand his fill. 

Laer. How came he dead? 1*11 not be jug- 
gled with: 1 :;o 

To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit ! 

1 dare damnation. To this point I stand. 

That both the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come what comes; only I '11 be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

King. Who shall stay you? 

L,aer. My will, not all the world: 

And for my means, I '11 husband them so well. 
They shall go far with little. 

King. Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 140 

Of your dear father's death, is't writ in your 
revenge, 

•That, swoopstake, you will draw both friend and 
foe, 

Winner and loser? 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King, Will you know them then? 

To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope 
my arms ; 

•A nd like the kind life-rendering pelican. 

Repast them with iny blood. 

King, Wliy, now you speak 

Take a good child and a true gentleman. 

That I am guiltless of your father’s death. 

And am most sensibly in grief for it, 150 

•It shall as level to your judgement pierce 
As day does to your eye. 

Danes. [ lyiihin] Let her come in. 

Laer. How now! what noise is that? 


Re-enter Ophelia. 

O heat, dry up my brains ! tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye ! 

By heaven, thy madnessshall be paid with weight. 
Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May ! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! 

O heavens! is’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
•Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 160 
Nature is fine in love, and where *tis fine, 

[ t sends some precious instance of itself 
Alter the thing it loves, 

Oj>h. VSings] 

They bore him barefaced on the bier ; 

Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny ; 

And in his grave rain'd many a tear: — 
Fare you well, my dove ! 

Laer, Hadsl thou thy wits, and didst persuade 
revenge, 

It could not move thus. 

Oph, You must sing a-down a-down. 

An you call him a-down -a. 171 

O, how the wheel becomes it! It is the false 
5*ieward, that stole his master's daughter. 

Laev^ This nothing's more than matter. 

Oph, There’s rosemary, that's for remem- 
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brance ; priw, love, remember : and there is pan- 
sies, that's for thoug^hts. 

Laer. A document in madness, thoughts and 
remembrance fitted. 

Oph. There 's fennel for you, and columbines : 
there’s rue for you; and here's some for me: 
we may call it herb-g^ce o’ Sundays: O, you 
must wear your rue with a difference. There’s 
a daisy : I would give you some violets, but they 
withered all when my father died ; they say he 
made a good end,— 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 
J^aer, Thought and afhidlion, passion, hell 
itself. 

She turns to favour and to prettiness. 

Oph. [Sing^s] And will he not come again? 

And will he not come again £ 

No, no, he is dead : 

Go to thy death-bed : 

He never will come again. 

H is beard was as white as snow. 

All flaxen was his poll : 

He is gone, he is gone. 

And we cast away moan : 

God ha' mercy on his soul ? 

And of all Christian souls, I pray God. God be 
wi' ye. 200 

I^aer. Do you see this, O God? 

King^. Laertes, I must coniniune with your 
grief. 

Or you deny me right. Go but apart. 

Make choice of whom your wibe.st friends you 
will. 

And they shall hear and judge 'twixt you and me : 

• If by dire< 5 l or by collateral hand 

•They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give. 
Our crown, our life, and all that we c«^dl ours. 

To you ill satisfadlion ; but if not, 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 210 
And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

L.{te 7 \ Let this be so; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral — 

• No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation — 

Cry to be heard, as 'twere from heaven to earth. 
That I must call ’t in question. 

King. So you shall ; 

And where the offence is let the great axe fall. 

I pray you, go with me. \^Ejce7int. 

ScKNH VI. A Plot her- ‘room in the castle. 

Enter Horatio and a Servant. 

Hor. What are they that would speak with 
me? 

Serru Sailors, sii ; they say they have letters 
for you. 

Hor. Let them come in. [Ejcit Servant. 

I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailors. 

Eirst Sail. God bless you, sir. 

Hor. Let him bless thee too. 

First Sail. He shall, sir, an ’t please him. 
There’s a letter for you, sir: it conies from the 


178 document Lesson, example. 
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ambassador that was bound for England ; if your 
name be Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 1 1 

Her, [Reads] ‘ Horatio, when thou shalt have 
overlooked this, give these fellows some means to 
the king : they have letters for him. Ere we were 
two days old at sea, a pirate of very warlike 
appointment gave us chase. Finding ourselves 
loo slow of sail, we f)Ut on a compelled v.alour, 
and in the grapple 1 hoarded them : on the instant 
they got clear of our ship ; so I alone became 
their prisoner. They have dealt with me like 
thieves of mercy : but they knew what they did : 
I am to do a g(x>d turn for them. Let the king 
have the letters 1 have sent ; and repair thou to 
me with as much speed as thou wouldst fly death. 
1 have words to speak in thine ear will make thee 
dumb; yet are they'' much too light for the bore 
of the matter. These good fellows will bring 
thee where 1 am. Kosencrantz and Guildenstern 
hold their course for England; of them I have 
much to tell thee. Farewell. 30 

‘ He that thou knowest thine, Hamlet.’ 
Come, I will niakey^ou way for these your letters ; 
And do’t the speedier, that you may diredl me 
To him from whom you brought them. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. Another room in the castle. 

Enter King and Laertes. 

Now must y^our con.science my acquit* 
tance seal, 

And you mu.st put me in your heart for friend, 
•Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursued my life. 

Laer. It well appears: but tell me 

•Why you proceeded not against these feats, 

So crimeful and so capital in nature, 

As by your .safety, wisdom, all things else, 

You mainly were stirr’d up. 

King. O, for two special reasons ; 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew’d, 
But yet to me they are strong. The queen his 
mother 11 

Lives almost by his looks ; and for myself — 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which — 
•She’s so conjundiive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. The other motive, 

•Why to a public count 1 might not go, 

•Is the great love the general gender bear him ; 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affedlion, 
Would, like the spring thatturneth wood to stone, 
•Convert his gyves to graces ; so that my arrows, 
•Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind. 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where I had aim’d them. 

Laer, And so have I a noble father lost ; 

• A sister driven into desperate terms, 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 
•Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her pcrfeiflions : but my revenge will come. 

King. Break not your sleeps for that: you 
must not think 30 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear 
moi e : 
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I loved your father, and we love ourself ; 

And that, 1 hope, will teach you to imagine—^ 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now ! what news? 

Mess, Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: 

This to your majesty : this to the queen. 

King, From Hamlet! who brought them? 
Mess, Sailors, my lord, they say ; 1 saw them 
not : 

They were given me by Claudio ; he received 
them 40 

Of him that brought them. 

King, Laertes, you shall hear them. 

Leave us. ^ [E,rit Messenger. 

[Eeacisl * High and mighty. You shall know I 
am set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow 
shall I beg leave to see your kingly eyes : when 
I shall, first asking your pardon thereunto, re 
count the occasion of my sudden and more 
strange return. 

‘ Hamlet.’ 

What should this mean? Are all the rest come 
back ? 50 

• Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? 

Ener* Know you the hand? 

King, ’Tis Hamlet’s chara< 5 ler. ‘Naked!’ 
And in a postscript here, he says ‘ alone.’ 

Can you advise me? 

Eaer, 1 ’m lost in it, my lord. But let him 
come ; 

It warms the very sickness in my heart. 

That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

‘ Thus didest thou.’ 

King, If it be so, Laertes — 

As how should it be so? how otherwise?— 

Will you be ruled by me? 

Eaer, Ay, my lord ; 60 

So you will not o’errule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now 
return’d, 

• As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, 1 will work him 

• To an exploit, now ripe in my device. 

Under the which he shall not choo5>e but fall : 

And for his death no wind of blame sliall breathe, 

• But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident. 

Eaer, ^ My lord, I will be ruled ; 

The rather, if you could devise it so 70 

That I might be the organ. 

King, It falls right. 

You have been talk’d of since your travel much. 
And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine : your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him 
As did that one, and that, in my regard, 

•Of the unworthiest siege. 

Eaer, What part is that, my lord? 

• Kt 7 ig, A very riband in the cap of youth. 

Yet needful too ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears 80 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds. 
Importing health and graveness. Two months 

since. 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy 
I 've seen myself, and served against, the French, 
And they can well on horseback : but this gallant 

• Had witchcraft in't; he grew unto his seat ; 
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88 iruorpseij. l-'nited in one body. 

90-91 nt did. In nn nrm^ination I r«>iild not have 
inwntfd such ihin^-s as ht* could actually do. 

101 scr inters Kenci-rs 

106 play. F Iff lit- 
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124 (fUtik C'c'fltH* 
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138 shujihnft, \IuddIcLl sflec'tiMff 

139 unhated VV’itlMml a hntton on its pnint 

140 Requite l*a\' him hai k hu 


And to such wondrous doings brought his horse, 
•As had he been incorpsed and demFnatured 
With the brave beast: so far he topp'd my 
thought, 

•That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 90 

Come short of what he did. 

Z.aer. A Norman was't? 

King', A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamond. 

King, The very same. 

L,aer, I know him well: he is the brooch 
indeed 

And gem of all the nation. 

King, He made confession of you. 

And gave you such a masterly report 
For art and exercise in your defence 
And for your rapier most especial, 

That he cried out, 'twould be a sight indeed, 100 
•If one could match you: the scrimers of their 
nation. 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you opposed them. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 
rhat he could nothing do but wish and beg 
•Your sudden coming o'er, to play with him. 

Now, out of this, — 

J^aer, What out of this, my lord ? 

King, Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart ? 

Laer, Why ask you this? no 

King. Not that I think you did not love your 
father ; 

But that I know love is begun by time ; 

And that I see, in passages of proof, 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it; 

•And nothing is at a like goodness still; 

•For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

Dies in his own too much; that we would do. 

We should do when we would; for this ‘ would' 
changes 120 

And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
And then this ‘ should' is like a spendthrift sigh, 

• I'hat hurts by easing. But, to the quick o' the 

ulcer : — 

Hamlet comes back : what would you undertake, 
To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words? 

Z-aer. To cut his throat i’ the church. 

• King. No place, indeed, should murder sanc< 

tuarize ; 

Revenge should have no bounds. But, good 
Laertes, _ ^ 129 

Will you do this, keep close within your chamber. 
Hamlet return'd shall know you are come home : 
We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you, bring you in fine to- 
gether 

And wager on your heads ; he, being remiss. 

Most generous and free from all contriving. 

Will not peruse the foils ; so that, with ease, 

•Or with a little shufilin^, you may choose 
•A sword unbat edr s^nd in a pass of pradlice 
•Requite him for your father. 

Zaer, I will do 't : 140 
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And, for that puipose. I’ll an;>int my sword. 

I bought an uncflion of a mountebank, 

• So mortal that, but dip a knife in it, 

• Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 

• Colledted from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratch’d withal : I ’ll touch my point 

•With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 

It may be death. 

Let’s further think of this ; 149 

Weigh what convenience both of time and means 

• May fit us to our shaper if tViis should fail. 

And that our drift look through our bad per- 
formance, 

’Twere better not assay’d : therefore this projeeft 
Should have a back or second, that might hold. 

If this should blast in proof. Soft ! let me see : 
We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings: 

I ha’t : 

When in your motion you are hot and dry — 

As make your bouts more violent to that end — 
And that he calls for drink, Til have prepared 
him 160 

•A chalice for the nonce, whereon but si]>ping, 

If he by chance escape your veiioiu’d stuck, 

Our purpose may hold there. 

Enter Quf:en. 

How now, sweet queen ! 
Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s 
heel. 

So fast they follow: your sister’s drown’d, 
Laertes. 

Laer, Drown’d! O, where? 

Queen* There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the gla^^y stream ; 
rhere with fantastic garlands did she come 169 
( )f crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples 
•d'hat liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call 
them : 

There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread 
wide : 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes; 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 180 

Unto that element : but long it could not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Eaer. Alas, then, she is drown’d? 

ueen* Drown'd, drown'd. 

aer* Too much of water hast thou, poor 
Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid my tears : but yet 
It is our trick ; nature her custom holds, 

Let shame say what it will : when these are gone, 
The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord ; 190 

I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 

•But that this folly douts it. 

King^^ Let’s follow', Gertrude; 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I this will give it start again ; 

'rherefore let's follow. [Exeunt. 


143 mortal. Deadly. 

144 cataplasm. I.^ressin>{. 

14B simples Medicinal herbs, virtue. Power 
148 contafiiou Poison ffull. Otaze 
151 shape. Purpose 
161 nance. Moment 
1 71 I there! I Frank 



I>eath of Ophelia Detail from a painting fiy Sii John 
Millais ( I S 2 <> iSgh) 

192 douts. JJonses 
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ACT V. 

Scene !• A churchyard. 

Enter two Clowns, with s/ades, 

Pirst Clo. Ts she to be buried in Christian 
burial that wilfully seeks her own salvation? 

Sec, Clo. I tell thee she is: and therefore 

• make her grave straip^ht: the crowner hath sat on 
her, and finds it Christian burial. 

First Clo. How can that Vje, unless she drowned 
herself in her own defence ? 

Sec. Clo. Why, *tis found so. 

Pirst Clo. It must be ‘ se ofTendendo;’ it 
cannot be else. For here lies the point : if I 
drown myself wittingly, it argues an adl: and 
an adl hath three branches ; it to act, to do, and 

• to perforin : argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 

Sec. Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodnian 
•delver, — 

First Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the 
water; good : here stands the man ; good : if the 
man go to this water, and drown himself, it is» 
•will he, nill he, he goes, — mark you that ; but if 
the water come to him and drown him, he drowns 
not himself; argal, he that is ncU guilty of his 
own death shortens not his own life. 

See. Clo. Ihit is this law? 

• First Clo. Ay, marry, is't; crowner’s quest 
law. 

Sec. Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this 
had not been a gentlewoman, she should have 
been buried out o’ Christian burial. 

First Clo. Why, there thou say'st : and the 
•more i)ity that great folk should have counte- 
nance in this world to drown or hang them- 
selves, more than their even Christian. Come, 
my spade. There is no ancient geiulemen but 
gardeners, ditchers, and grave- makers : they hold 
•up Adam’s profession. 

Sec. ( lo. Was he a gentleman? 

• First Clo. A* wa.s tlie fii.st that ever bore 
arms. 

Sec. Clo. Why, he had none. 3<) 

First Clo. What, art a heathen? How dost 
thou understand the Scripture? The Scripture 
says ‘ Adam digged could he dig without arms? 
I’ll put another question to thee; if thou an- 
swerest me not to the purpose, confess thyself — 

• Sec. Clo. Go to. 

First Clo. What is he that builds stronger 
than either the mason, the shipwriglit, or the 
carpenter? 

Sec. Clo. The gallows-maker ; for that frame 
outlives a thousand tenants. 5^ 

First Clo. I like ihy wit well, in good faith : 
the gallows does well; but how does it well? it 
docs well to those that do ill : now thou do.st ill 
to say the gallows is built stronger than the 
churon: argal, the gallows may do well to thee. 
To ’t again, come. 

Sec, Clo. "Who builds stronger than a mason, 
a shipwright, or a carpenter?’ 

First Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Sec. Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 60 

First Clo. To ’t. 

Sec. Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 



I hi* two i low ns with spruits l*.n^r;u mf.' K« im\ 
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Opposite First C'Iowit she drowned herself 

wittingly'. l*ainting of Ophelia by Ferdinand Filotv 

( i 82« i «</5) 
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Set desi(;rn for the Churthyiird hv J ( )’C'<Min<>r. iSyg 

68 YaH^fum. Johann, presumably a publican, \toup 
C ‘up 

84 /owls, 'rhrovvs 
97 ->8 mazzard. Head. 

100 lofifrats Skittles 

107—108 quiddities quiUets Subtleties and \erbal 
niceties. 

110 scorn e. I lead 

111 aciiofi of battery iireakin^ the lau b\ assault 

113 recognizances. Legal form recognising indebted- 
ness on properties 

114 double vouchers, l^egal statements from two people 
as to rights of a tenant, ret oz^ertes. Deeds of recovery. 

119 pair of indentures. Two parts of an agreement along 
u torn or cut line. 


Enter Hamlkt and Horatio, at a distance* 

First Clo, Cudgel thy brains no more about 
it, for your dull ass will not mend his pace with 
beating ; and, when you are asked this question 
next, say ‘ a grave-maker ; * the houses that he 
makes last till doomsday. Go, get thee to 

• t Yaughan : fetch me a stoup of liquor. 

\Exit Sec, Clo7vn, 
[He dig‘s^ and sings. 

In youth, when I did love, did love, 

Methoiight it was very sweet, 70 

To contrad^, O, the time, for, ah, my behove, 
O, methought, there was nothing meet. 

ITa7Pt. Has this fellow no feeling of his busi- 
ness, that he sings at grave-making? 

Hor, Custom hath made it in him a property 
of easiness. 

Hatn. 'Tis e’en so : the hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense. 

First C la, J 

But age, with his stealing steps. 

Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 80 

And hath shipped me in til the land. 

As if 1 had never been such. 

[ T krcTvs up a sFulL 

Hant. That skull had a tongue in it, and could 

• sing once : how the knave jowls it to the ground, 
as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the first 
murder! It might be the pate of a politician, 
which this ass now o’er-reaches ; one that would 
circumvent God, might it not? 

I for. It might, my lord. 89 

Harn. Or of a courtier; which could say 
•Good morrow, sweet lord ! How dost thou, 
good lord?’ This might be my lord such-a-one, 
that praised my lord such>a-nne’s horse, when he 
meant to beg it ; might it not*? 

If or. Ay, my lord. 

J[ai 7 t. Why, e’en so : and now my Lady 
•Worm’s : chapless, and knocked about the maz 
zard with a sexton’s spade : here’s fine revolution, 
an we had the trick to see’t. Did these bones 
•cost no more the breeding, but to play at loggats 
with ’em? mine ache to think on't. 101 

First Clo. 

A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade. 

For and a slironding sheet : 

O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a gue.st is meet. 

[Fhrows up another skull. 

Ham. There another: why may not that 
•be the skull of a lawyer? Where he his quiddities 
now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his 
tricks? why docs he suffer this rude knave now 
•to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, 
•and will not tell him of his adtion of battery? 

Hum! This fellow might be in's time a great 
•buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, 
•his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries : is 
this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his 
recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? 
will his vouchers vouch him no more of his pur- 
chases, and double ones too, than the length and 
•breadth of a pair of indentures? very con- 

veyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; 
and must the inheritor himself have no more, ha? 

Hor, Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham, Is not parchment made of sheep-skins? 
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Hor. my lord, and of calf-skins too. 

Ilatn, They are sheep and calves which seek 
out assurance in that. ^ I will speak to this fellow. 
Whose gp-ave^s this, sirrah? 

First Clo. Mine, sir. 

O, a pit of clay for to be made 

For such a gpest is meet. 130 
Ham, I think it be thine, indeed; for thou 
liest in 't. 

First Clo, You lie out onT, sir, and therefore 
it is not yours; for my part, 1 do not lie in’t, 
and yet it is mine. 

Hatn, Thou dost lie in*t, to be in’t and say 
it is thine : *tis for the dead, not for the quick ; 
therefore thou liest. 

First Clo, 'Tis a quick lie, sir ; 'twill away 
again, from me to you. 140 

Ham, What man dost thou dig it for? 

First Clo, For no man, sir. 
if am. What woman, then? 

First Clo. For none, neither. 

Ham, Who is to be buried in’t? 

First Clo, One that was a woman, sir; but, 
rest her soul, she's dead. 

I fain. How absolute the knave is ! we must 
•speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. 

By the Lord, Horatio, these three years I have 
•taken note of it ; the age is grown so picked 
that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel 
•of the courtier, he galls his kibe. How long hast 
thou been a grave-maker? 

First Clo, Of all the days i’ tlie year, I came 
to’t that day that our last king Hamlet overcame 
Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that since? 

First Clo, Cannot you tell that? every fool 
can tell that : it was the very day that young 
Hamlet was born ; he that is mad, and sent into 
England. 

Ham, Ay, marry, why was he sent into Eng- 
land ? 

First Clo. Why, because he was mad: he 
shall recover his wits there; or, if he do iu»t, it’s 
no great matter there. 
ifatn. Why? 

First Clo, 'Twill not be seen in him there ; 
there the men are as mad as he. 170 

If am. How came he mad? 

First Clo, Very strangely, they say. 

Ham. How strangely ? 

First Clo. Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

• Ham, Upon what ground? 

First Clo. Why, here in Denmark : 1 have 
been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. 

ffam. How long will a man lie i’ the earth 
ere he rot? ^^79 

First Clo. I' faith, if he be not rotten before 
•he die — as we have many pocky corses now-a- 
•days, that will scarce hold the laying in — he will 
last you some eight year or nine year ; a tanner 
will last you nine year. 

if am. Why he more than another? 

First Clo, Why, sir, his hide is so tanned 
with his trade, that he will keep out water a great 
while ; and your water is a sore decayer of your 
•whoreson dead body. Here’s a skull now ; this 
skull has lain in the earth three and twenty 
years. , * 9 * 

Ham, Whose was it? 


149 by the card. Precisely. 

151 picked. Retined. 

153 ^alh hts kibe. Grazes the chilblain on his heel. 

175 what ground, i.e. ‘what reast>ns’ and ‘which 
country’. 

181 pocky Rotten 

182 huld. Keep whole for 
189 whoreson Rastard 





Costume design for Hamlet by Motley for Byam Shaw’s 
production, Stratford-upon-Avon, 195X 
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Hamlet. 'Alas, pool Vonck!’ Stacy Reach as Hamlet, 
Joseph I^app’s New York Shakespeare Festival prf»- 
chiclir>ri, i <)72 

212 (.hap-f alien. Dispirited; al.so ‘jaw han^in^ open’ 

214 jm 'tmr. Appearance 

218 Alexander . i.e. Alexander the Ciieat. 

242 fTuarned rites, C’urtailod ceremony 

244 Fnrdo "rake, estate. Hi^h rank. 

245 ('ouch. Hide. 

250 warranty. Authority. 

251 threat . . order, i.e. the king had over-ridden the 

custom. 


F'ir-st Clo. A whoreson mad fellow's it was; 
whose do you think it was? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

F'irst Clo, A pestilence on him for a mad 
rogue I a' poured a flagon of Rhenish on my head 
once. This same skull, sir, was Yorick’s skull, 
the king’s jester. 

I fain. 'I'his ? 200 

F'irst Clo. E’en that. 

Ilatn. I.et me see. [Takes the skull.\ 
Alas, poor Yorick ! 1 knew him, Horatio: a 

fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy : he 
hath borne me on his back a thousand times ; and 
now, how abhorred in my imagination it is ! my 
gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips that I 
have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your 
gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your 
•own grinning'? quite chap-fallen? Now get you 
to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint 
•an inch thick, to this favour she must come ; 
make her laugh at that. JYithee, Horatio, tell 
me one thing. 

Hor. What’s that, my lord? 

• Hum. Dost thou think Alexander looked o' 
this fasliion i’ the earth? 

Hor. E'en so. 220 

Ham. And smelt so? jiah ? 

[Puts dorvn the skull 

Hor. E’en so, my lord. 

fliitn. I'o w^hat base uses we may return, 
Horatio! Why may not imagination trace tlie 
noble dust of Alexander, till he find it sto]>ping i 
bung-hole ? 

Hor, 'Twcrc to consider too curiously, to 
ermsider so 

Hu}}t. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him 
thither with modesty enough, and likclihfn)d to 
lead it: as thus: Alexander died Alexander was 
buried. Alexander returiu.'th into dust; the du 
is earth ; of earth we make loam ; and why of 
that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 
not stop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Ciesar, dead and turn'd to clay, 

Miglit stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in aw'^e. 

Should patch a wall to e.xpel the winter’s flaw 1 
But soft ! but soft ! aside; here comes the king, 

Priests, i5vc. in /^r'ocesslon ; the Cor/>se of 

Ophislia, Laf.rtks IMc)nrners JolloTvinj^ ; 

King, Qijeen, their trains, 

The queen, the courtiers : who is tliis they follow? 
•And with such maimed rites? 'I’his doth helc^ken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 

• Fordo it own life : 'twas of some estate. 

•Conch wc awhile, and mark. 

[Retiring ivith Horatio. 

L,aer. What ceremony else? 

Ham. That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth : mark. 

L,aer. What ceremony else? 

JFirst Priest. Her obsequies have been as 
far enlarged 249 

• As we have warranty : her death was doubtful ; 
•And,* but that great command o'ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsan(5lifled have lodged 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers. 
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Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on 
her : 

• Yet here she is allow’d her virgin Grants, 

Her maiden strewinents and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

Laer^ Must there no more be done? 

First Priest. No more be done : 

We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 260 

As to peace-parted souls. 

Faer, Lay her i’ the earth : 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be. 

When thou best howling. 

Hafn. What, the fair Ophelia! 

Queen, Sweets to the sweet : farewell 1 

\^S ccLt tc7-hti^ JJ oivers . 
I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s 
wife ; 

I thought thy bridc-bed to have deck’d, sweet 
maid, 

And not have strew’d thy grave. 

Lacr. O, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 270 
•Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
I->eprived thee of ! Hold off the earth awhile. 
Till 1 have caugixt her once more in mine arms ; 

[Pen/^s into the i^razte. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

•'1 o o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Hant. \Adzuz7icini;f\ What is he whose grief 
Lears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wimdering stars, and makes them 
stand 

•Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is T, 280 
Hamlet the Dane. {Leaps into the t^raz^e. 

Laer* The devil take thy soul ! 

[ Grappling^ uuith him. 
Ha7n. Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat ; 

For, though I am not s])lenitive and rash, 

Yet have 1 something in me dangerous. 

Which let thy wisencss fear; liold off thy hand. 
King", Pluck them asunder. 

Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet ! 

All. Gentlemen, — 

Hor, Good my lord, be quiet. 

\PThe Attendafits part them, and they 
come out oj' the g7uizfc. 
Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this 
theme 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 290 

Queen. O my son, what theme? 

Ham. I loved Ophelia; forty thousand bro- 
thers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 
King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

• Queen, For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham. ’Swounds, show me what thou ’It do: 

Woo’t weep? woo’t fight? woo’t fast? woo’t 
tear thyself? 

• Woo't drink up eisel? eat a crocodile? 

I’ll do’t. Dost thou come here to whine? ^ 300 
To outface me with leaping in her ^rave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will 1 : 


25&^256 crants . streiL'ments, (Jarlunds and flowers. 





Hatnlet ■ ‘Wluit, the fair Ophelia*' Painting/ of Hamlet 
and lioratK) watching Ophelia's luiu^ral l>\’ Vietoi 
]\ 1 Liller ( 1 K xo I S7 j ) 

271 niffvmnus sffisc lavelv intelligence. 

276—277 ()(yrnfyu\ ' l'h<" 'Titans t r u d to pile up 

mountains in the Pelion lange to get up to the hca\'ens 

280 iViOindefJ Struck 

296 furhetir him Let him he, 

299 else/ X'lnegar 
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305 burmng zone. i.e. the sun. 

306 Ossa Lefi^endary hiRh mountain. 

310 Loupiets. 'Fwin chicks, disclosed. Hatched. 

318 present push. Immediate trial. 

6 mutines in the hilhoes Mutineers in their shackles. 

15 Finger'd. Stole, packet, i.e. documents. 

20 Farded. Garnished. 

22 hugs. Bugbears. 

23 supervise First reading, no leisure hated No lime 
spared. 

33 Statesmen 


And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 

•Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
•Make Ossa like a wart ! Nay, an thou*it mouth, 
I’ll rant as well as thou. 

Queen. This is mere madness : 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him ; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

•When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 310 
His silence will sit drooping. 

Ffam. Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I loved you ever : but it is no matter ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may. 

The cat will mew and dog will have his day. \Ejcit. 
Kin^. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon 
him. \Kjcit Horatio. 

[To Lciertes\ Strengthen your patience in our 
last night's speech : 

•We'll put the matter to the present push. 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 
This grave shall have a living monument : 320 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see ; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [Kxeunt, 

Scene II. A hall in the castle. 

Knter Hami.et and Horatio. 

Hatn. So much for this, sir: now .shall you 
sec the other ; 

You do remember all the circumstance? 

Hor. Remember it, my lord ! 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of 
fighting. 

That would not let me sleep: methought I lay 
•Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly, 
And praised be rashness for it, let us know. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall: and that should 
teach us 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 10 

Rough-hew them how we will, — 

Hor. That is most certain. 

Ham. Up from my cabin. 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them ; had my desire, 

• Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew 
To mine own room again ; making so bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission; where I found, Ho- 
ratio, — 

O royal knavery ! — an exa< 5 l command, 

•Larded with many several sorts of reasons 20 
Importing Denmark's health and England’s too, 
•With, ho ! such bugs and goblins in my life, 
•That, on the supervise, no leisure bated. 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe. 

My head should be struck off. 

Hor. ^ Is't possible ? 

Ham. Here *s the commission : read it at more 
leisure. 

But wilt thou hear me how I did proceed ? 

Hor. I beseech you. 

Ham. Being thus be-netted round with vil- 
lanies.— 

Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 30 
They had begun the play — I sat me down. 
Devised a new commission, wrote it fair: 

• I once did hold it, as our statists do. 
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A baseness to write fair and laboured much 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
•It did me yeoman's service : wilt thou know 
The effe A of what I wrote T 

Har. ^ Ay, good my lord. 

Ham, An earnest ronjuration from the king. 
As England was his faithful tributary. 

As love between them like the palm might flou- 
rish, 40 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear 
•And stand a comi^ 'tween their amities. 

And many such-like * As’es of great charge, 

That, on the view and knowing of these contents. 
Without debatement further, more or less. 

He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

•Not shriving-time allow’d. 

Har, ^ How was this seal'd? 

Ham, Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 
I had my father’s signet in my purse, 

Which was the model of that Danish seal ; 50 

Folded the writ up in form of the other, 
•Subscribed it, gave’t the impression, placed it 
safely. 

The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight ; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know* St already. 

Hor, So Guildenstem and Rosencrantr go to't. 
Ham* Why, man, they did make love to this 
employment ; 

They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 
•Does by their own insinuation grow : 

'Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 60 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

Hot, Why, what a king is this 1 

Ham, Does it not, thinks ’t thee, stand me 
now upon — 

He that hath kill'd my king and whored my 
mother. 

Popp’d in between the ele<5lion and my hopes. 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

•And with such cozenage — is’t not perfe 6 l con- 
science, 

•To quit him with this arm? and is't not to be 
damn’d. 

To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? 70 

Hor* It must be shortly known to him from 
England 

What is the issue of the business there. 

Ham, It will be short: the interim is mine ; 
And a man's life *s no more than to say ‘ One.' 
But I am very sor^, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his : I '11 court his favours t 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Her* Peace ! who comes here? 80 

Enter Osric. 

Osr, Your lordship is right welcome back to 
Denmark. 

Ham, I humbly thank you, sir. Dost know 
•this water-fliy ? 

Har, No, my good lord. 

Ham, Thy state is the more gracious ; for 'tis 
a vice to know him. He hath much land, and 
•fertile : let a beast be lord of beasts, and his crib 


36 yeoman*s. i.e. faithful. 

42 comma. In rhetoric^ a short connetrtinii? I^roup of 
words. 


47 shrtvinji~ttme. Confession. 

52 f*ave'f the impresston Scaled it. 
59 insmuattnn. Involvement. 

67 cozetta^e. 'IVickery 

68 quit 'ake revenue on. 

84 tvater-fiy 1 e. busy insect 


88 inb. "I'rtiu^h 



Osric before Hamlet and Horatio. Engraving by Kenny 
Meadows from Barry Cornwall's Works of Shaksperey 
1846 
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89 mess J'iiblr choitf*h A chattering crow. 

112 tiiffeff'Has Characteristics so/f. OentlcntanK 

113 shnivtn^, Appearant c 

114 and nr calendar. Cjuiile r^r directory 

115 ((tnffnenr, C'ornplete version 

117 dcfincmcnt Dehnitioii pcrditnai Loss 
120 \(nc hall hclniuJ. 

122 rn/f^'^ntn I nnale char lu tei istu s 

123 r/ccyr///. Scarcity dntntn Keport 

124 las .scmhlahlc llislike, 

128 ( am crfififK y Meaning 
149 meed Merit 



13uelling vv’^ith rapiers. lin^^ravitiK from Chrard 'I’hibaust ’s 
Academic de rKpee^ ifizH 

1 58-4 5S Harhary hnrsvs Fine horses from North Africa 
im ported . Watered. 


• shall stand at the king’s mess: ’tis a chough; but, 
as 1 say, spacious in the possession of dirt. 90 
Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at lei- 
sure, I should impart a thing to you from his 
majesty. 

Ham, I will receive it, sir, with all diligence 
of spirit. Put your bonnet to his right use; *tis 
for the head. 

OsT, 1 thank your lordship, it is very hot. 
Ham, No, believe me, ’tis very cold ; the wind 
is northerly. 99 

Osr, It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 
Ham, But yet methinks it is very sultry and 
hot for my complexion. 

Osr, Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very sultr3% — 
as *twere, — I cannot tell how. But, my lord, his 
majesty bade me signify to you that he has laid 
a great wager on your head : sir, thiis is the mat- 
ter, — 

Ham, I beseech you, remember — 

\Hamiet moves him to put ott his hat, 
Osr, Nay, good my lord ; for mine ease, in 

f ood faith. Sir, here is newly come to court 
.aertes; believe mc.nn absolute gentleman, full 
•of most excellent differences, of very soft society 
•and great showing : indeed, to speak feelingly of 
•him, he is the card or calendar of gentry, for you 
•shall find in him the continent of what part a 
gentleman would see. 

• Ham, Sir, his definement suffers no perdition 
in you; though, I know, to divide him inventori- 
ally would dizzy the arithmetic of memory, t^tnd 
•yet but yaw neither, in respedl of his quick sail. 

i 3 ut, in the verity of extolment, I take him to be 
•a soul of great article ; and his infusion of such 
•dearth and rareness, as, to make true di( 5 \ion of 
•him, his scmVilable is his mirror; and who else 
would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

Osr, Your lordship speaks most infallibly of 
him. 

• Ham, The concernancy, sir? why do we wrap 
the gentleman in our more rawer breath? 

Osr, Sir? 130 

Hor, Is’t not possible to understand in ano- 
ther tongue? You will do’t, sir, really. 

Ham, What imports the nomination of this 
gentleman ? 

Osr. Of Laertes? 

Hor, His purse is empty already; all’s golden 
words are spent. 

Ham. Of him, sir. 

Osr. I know you are not ignorant — 

Ham, I would you did, sir; yet, in faith, if 
you did, it would not much approve me. Well, 
sir? 

Osr, You arc not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is — 

Ham, I dare not confess that, lest T should 
compare with him in excellence ; but, to know a 
man well, were to know himself. 

Osr, I mean, sir, for his weapon ; but in the 
•imputation laid on him by them, in his meed he’s 
unfellowed. 150 

Ham, What’s his weapon? 

Osr, Rapier and dagger. 

Ham, That’s two of nis weapons: but, well. 
Osr, The king, sir, hath wagered with him 
•six Barbary horses : against the which he has iin- 
p>oned, as 1 take it, six French rapiers and 
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•poniards^ with their assigns, as girdle, hangers, 
and so : three of the carriages, in faith, arc very 
•dear to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most 
•delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 

Ham. What call you the carriages? 

• Hor. I knew you must be edified by the mar- 
gent ere you had done. 

Osr. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Hatn. Tl he phrase would be more german to 
the matter, if we could carry cannon by our sides : 
I would it might be hangers till then. But, on : 
six Barbary horses against six Erench swords, 
their assigns, and three liberal -con ceited carriagej>; 
that's the French bet against the Danish. Why 
is this ‘ imponed,' as you call it? 171 

Osr. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen 
passes between yourself and him, he shall not ex- 
ceed you three hits : he hath laid on twelve for 
nine ; and it would come to immediate trial, if 
your lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 

Ham, How if I answer ‘ no’? 

Osr. ^ I mean, my lord, the opposition of your 
person in trial. 179 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall : if it 
•please his majesty, 'tis the breathing time of day 
with me ; let the foils be brought, the gentleman 
willing, and the king hold his purpose, I will win 
for him an I can ; if not, I will gain nothing but 
my shame and the odd hits. 

Osr. Shall I re-deliver you e’en so? 

Hain. To this effcdl, sir; after what flourish 
your nature will. 

Osr. I commend my duty to your lordship. 

Ham. Yours, yours. \Kjcit Osric.\ He does 
well to commend it himself; there arc no tongues 
else for’s turn. 

If or. I'his lapwing runs away with the shell 
on his head. 

• Ham. He did comply with his dug, before he 
sucked it. Thus has he — and many more of the 
same breed that I know the drossy age dotes on — 
only got the tune of the time and outward habit 

•of encounter; a kind of yesty colle<5lion, which 
carries them through and through the most tfi>nd 
and winnowed opinions ; and do but blow them 

• to their trial, the bubbles are out. 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. My lord, his majesty commended him 
to you by young Osric, who brings back to him, 
that you attend him in the hall : he sends to know 
if your pleasure hold to play with Laertes, or that 
you will take longer time. 

Ham. I am constant to my purposes; they 

• follow the king’s pleasure: if his fitness speaks, 

mine is ready ; now or whensoever, provided I be 
so able as now. 211 

Lord. The king and queen and all are coming 
down. 

Hanim In happy time. 

Lord, The queen desires you to use some 
gentle entertainment to Laertes before you fall 
to play. 

Ham, She well instrudls me. {Exit Lord, 

Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Hatn. I do not think so ; since he went into 
France, I have been in continual pradtice ; I shall 
win at the odds. But thou wouldst not think how 
ill all’s here about my heart: but it is no matter. 


157 pomortts ivw/i'/ZA At if.ssorios 

159 {/t'tif fn ft/rn V l‘\mt \ f 

160 hhi'yal mntiif. Tll^tt‘fuI 

162 163 nmr^rfU (i v cxplanatorv tioltvs) 

181 huathinii LtiMin- 

195 ion/ply Alt 1 /ns (h/i> Mis in»>T lit*i 's U'at 

199 vr\f\ I'Vulhs 

202 fo f/tfif tun! ’To tfst tluan ant liiiist 
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Costume design for Hamlet by Motley for Byam Shaw’s 
production, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1958 
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226 gatrt-giving. Mis^ivinin. 

230 augury. Reading; the future from the behaviour of 
birds 

242 exception. (Outstanding qualities. 

255 in nature, i e. within myself. 

258 aloof. Apart. 

261 ungored. 1 1 ninj ured. 

268 Stick fiery off. Stand out, 

276 a length. An equal length. 



Herbert Beerbohm IVee as Hamlet, Haymarket Theatre, 
l^>ndon, 1892 


Har, Nay, fi:ood my lord,— 

Ham* It IS but foolery ; but it is such a kind of 
•gain*giving, as would perhaps trouble a woman. 
Hor, If your mind dislike any thing, obey it: 
I will forest^ their repair hither, and say you are 
not fit. 329 

• Ham* Not a whit, we defy augury: there’s a 
special providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it 
be now, ’tis not to come ; if it be not to come, it 
will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come : 
the readiness is all : since no man has aught of 
what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes 1 

Enter King, Queen, Laertes, Lords, OsRic, 
and Attendants with Joits^ 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this 
hand from me. 

[The King puts Eaertes' hand into Hamlet* s. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, sir : I Ve done 
you wrong ; 

But pardon ’t, as you are a gentleman. 

'lliis presence knows. 

And you must needs have heard, how I am pun- 
ish’d 240 

With sore distra( 5 lion. What I have done, 

•That might your nature, honour and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was”t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Haml'et: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’cn away. 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it, then? His madness: if’t be so, 
Hamlet is of the fa<flion that is wrong’d; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 250 

Sir, in this audience , 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts. 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 
•And hurt my brother. 

Eaer. ^ ^ I am satisfied in nature. 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour 
•I stand aloof; and will no reconcilement. 

Till by some elder masters, of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of ]>eace, 260 

•To keep my name ungored. But till that time, 

1 do receive your offer’d love like love. 

And will not wrong it. 

Hafn. I embrace it freely; 

And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 

Give us the foils. Come on. 

Taer. Come, one for me. 

Ham. I ’ll be your foil, Laertes : in mine ig- 
norance 

Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, 
•Stick fiery off indeed. 

Eaer. ^ You mock me, sir. 

Ham. No, by this hand. 

King* Give them the foils, young Osric. Cousin 
Hamlet, 270 

You know the wager? 

Ham. Very well, my lord : 

Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 

King. I do not fear it ; I have seen you both : 
But since he is better’d, we have therefore odds. 
Eaer* This is too heavy, let me see another. 

• Ham* This likes me well. These foils have 

all a length? [They prepare to play. 

Osr. Ay, my good lorcl 
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King^ Set me the stoups of wine upon that 
table. 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, a8o 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 
•And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the 
cups ; 

•And let the kettle to the trump»et speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 

‘ Now the kin^ drinks to Hamlet/ Come, begin : 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 290 

I Jam. Come on, sir. 

JLaer. Come, my lord. [ They play. 

Jfam^ One. 

No. 

Ham. ^ ^ Judgement- 

Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

JLaer. Well ; again. 

King. Stay; give me drink. Hamlet, this 
pearl is thine ; 

Here’s to thy health. 

[Trtumpeis sounds and cannon shot off within. 
Give him the cup. 

Ham. 1 ’ll play this bout first ; set it by awhile. 
Come. [They play.'] Another hit ; what say you? 
I^aer A touch, a touch, 1 do confess. 

King. Our son shall win. 

Queen. He *s fat, and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 300 
Hatn. Good madam ! 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord ; I pray you, pardon me. 
King. [Aside] It is the poison’d cup: it is too 
late. 

Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen* Come, let me wipe thy face. 

Laer. My lord. I’ll hit him now. 

King. ^ I do not think ’t. 

I^aer^. [Aside] And yet ’tis almost ’gainst my 
conscience. 

Hain. Come, for the third, Laertes: y^ou but 
dally : 

1 pray you, pass with your best violence ; 

•1 am afeard you make a wanton of me. 310 

JLaer. Say you so? come on. [They play. 
Osr. Nothing, neither way. 

I^aer. Have at you now ! 

[Laertes wounds Hamlet; then^ in scuffling., 
they change rapiers^ and Hamlet wounds 
Laertes. 

King. Part them ; they are incensed. 

Ham. Nay, come, again. [The Qi^een Jails. 
Osr. Look to the queen there, ho ! 

Hor. They bleed on both sides. How is it, 
my lord? 

Osr. How is’t, Laertes? 

• Laer. Why, as a woodcock to mine own .springe, 

Osric ; 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 
Ham. How does the queen? 

• King. She swounds to see them bleed. 

Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink, — O my 

dear Hamlet, — 320 

The drink, the drink ! I am poison’d. [Dies. 


283 union. Pearl. 
286 kettle. Drum. 


Hamlet : ‘Another hit ; what say you Hamlet (Laurence 
Olivier) and Laertes (Owen Jones), Old Vic, 1Q36 

310 wanton Weakling 

317 woodcock. Bird used as a decoy to trap other birds. 
springe. Trap. 

319 swounds Faints 
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MAMl/K’r Ai-t V Scene II 

328 pi adne 'Trick. 

339 frniprr't/. fVcpiired- 

364 (i'cr-i roll's ( )\ tTctinU's 

366 lights Alights 

369 lun i' sohcitetl l^cd me ti) this 



Ofiuh <>l Hamlet 1 .ithoKraph by Fugenc Delacioix, 


If am. O villany ! Ho ! let the door be lock'd : 
Treachery ! Seek it out. 

I^a'r. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art 
slain ; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good ; 

In thee there is not half an hour of life ; 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 

• Unbated and envenom’d : the foul pra< 5 lice 
Hath turn’d itself on me ; lo, here I lie, 329 

Never to rise again : thy mother’s poison’d : 

I can no more : the king, the king’s to blame. 

If am. The point envenom’d too ! 

Then, venom, to thy work. [Stabs the King. 
AiL Treason ! treason ! 

King. O, yet defend me, friends; I am but 
hurt. 

Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murderous, 
damned Dane, 

•Drink off this potion. Is thy union here? 

Follow my mother. ^ [King dies. 

I^aen. He is justly served ; 

•It is a poison temper'd by himself. 339 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee. 
Nor thine on me ! [Dies. 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it I I follow 
thee. 

T am dead, Horatio. Wrettdied queen, adieu! 
V'ou that look pale and tremble at this chance, 

'^I hat arc but mutes or audience to this ac^l. 

Had I but time — as this fell sergeant, death, 

Is stri <51 in his arrest — O, 1 could tell you — 

Hut let it be. Horatio, I am dead ; 

Thou livest ; report me and my cause aright 
I'o the unsatisfied. 

Hor. Never believ^e it ; 351 

I am more an antiijiic R<'>man than a Dane: 
Here's yet some liqtuu- left. 

Ham. As thou’rt a man, 

Give me the cup : let go: by heaven, 1 ’ll have l. 

0 good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind 

me ! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
lb tell my story. 

[March afar ojf^ and shot 'zuithin. 
What warlike noise is this? 3CK) 
Osr. Yonng Fortinbras, with conquest come 
from Poland, 

To the ainbassadfirs of England gives 
I'his warlike volley. 

Ham. O, I die, Horatio; 

•The potent poison quite o’er-crows my spirit : 

1 cannot live to hear the news from England ; 
•Hut I do prophesy the elecftion lights 

On Fortinbras : he has my dying voice : 

So tell him, with the occurrent.s, more and 
• Which have solicited. The rest is silence. [Di^. 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, 
sweet prince ; 37<^ 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 

Why does the drum come hither? 

[March Tvithin. 

Enter Fortinbras, the English Ambassadors, 
and others. 

Fort. Where is this sight? 
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Act V Scene II HAM LEI' 


Hor, What is it ye would see? 

If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 

• Fort. This quarry cries on havoc. O proud 

death, 

What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 

That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck? 

First A mb. The sight is dismal ; 

And our affairs from England come too late : 

The ears are senseless that should give us hearing. 
I'o tell him his commandment is lulfill’d, 381 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead ; 
Where should we have our thanks? 

Hor. Not from his mouth, 

Had it the ability of life to thank you: 

He never gave commandment for tlieir death. 

• Rut since, so jump upon this bloody question, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from Eng- 
land, 

Are here arrived, give order that tliese bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view ; 389 

And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural adls, 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters, 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause, 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’ll on the inventor.s’ heads: all tins can 1 
Truly deliver. 

Fort. Let us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience. 

Fur me, with sorrow 1 embrace my fortune: 

• I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Hor, Of that 1 shall have also cause to speak, 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on 
more : 

But let this same he presently perform’d, 

Even while men’s minds are wild ; lest more mis- 
chance, 

On plots and errors, happen. 

Fort. Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 

For he was likely, had he been put on. 

To have proved most royally : and, for his pas- 

The soldiers' music and the riles of war 410 
Speak loudly for him. 

Take up the bodies: such a sight as this 
Becomes the held, but heie shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 

\^A dead vtanh. Exeunt, bearing off the 
dead bodies; after which a peal of ord- 
nance is slud ojf^ 


375 quarry Pilt* of corpst-s 
386 jump PreciscK 


400 ri"lif\ of tnrmor\ UiLdUs ot lon^-stiiiuliniL: 



I’oi tinbf I'Mi ht \\,{- lilv< l\, h.iij h( put on, 'I'n 

ha\ I piuv(<| jns ilK I 'nai Iaicimo 

I'IicjUm , I ontlofj, I N()7 
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Othello 



Othkllo offers a marked contrast to Hamlet \ where that has a large cast and much 
variety of action, this has few characters, with most of the action concentrated on three 
alone -- Othello, Desdemona and lago. Hardly anything distracts from the main theme, 
which advances at headlong speed with tremendous, purely tragic impact. It is like an 
opera; in that, and in its speed, analogous to Romeo and Juliet - both, by the way, made 
subjects of opera. 

Shakespeare took his theme straight from a ‘mediocre’ story of Cinthio, as Bentley 
describes it. And see what an unforgettable play Shakespeare made of it! It shows how 
unimportant ‘sources’ and all the fuss about them are. 

The Character of lago. The tragedy of the heroic but simple Othello and the charming 
but innocent Desdemona has haunted the world’s imagination ever since. But lago 
is the most complex and interesting psychological study in the play; it is not surprising 
that this part has chiefly attracted the ambition of actors — it is such a challenge. In a 
way, lago is a psychotic, as Hamlet was; it forms another aspect of the universality of 
Shakespeare’s genius that he should have had such an intuitive understanding of the 
operations of psychosis, and foreshadowed many of the findings of modem psycho- 
analysis. 

It is often said that lago, whose villainy causes the whole tragedy, is an incarnation 
of pure evil, without motivation. This is not true: he has several motives for what he 
does. He is suspicious by nature, and he thinks that the Moor has colted his wife, Emilia. 
At one point he suspects Cassio also with his wife. lago is a Venetian; but Othello has 
promoted the Florentine Cassio to be his lieutenant over his head, and relegated him, 
lago, to be Cassio’s ancient, or ensign. So lago has his reasons for resentment, and he 
hates the Moor. 

But his hatred is more generalised and more interesting psychologically. It has usually 
been found inexplicable; but though rare, it is understandable. He is one of those beings, 
not unknown, who hate the sight of other people’s happiness. He is not happy himself, 
he is not happily married: he gives a hint that he suffers the lash of Emilia’s tongue. 
He is not interested in sex, and is envious of the pleasure it gives others. Desdemona’s 
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bridal night with her magnificent, and very male, black lover is described thus by I ago 
to her father : 


Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe. 

He regularly describes Cassio’s light o’love as a strumpet, and 

it is a creature 

That dotes on Cassio, as ’tis the strumpet’s plague 
To beguile many, and be beguiled by one. 

Cassio rubs salt in his wound - for lago’s is a wounded nature when talking of hoping 
‘to be saved’, by saying, ‘the lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient.’ 

There is no love in lago; he hates humans for being the fools they are ; ‘thus credulous 
fools are caught’, he says - and they all are caught by their various fornis of human 
foolery. Othello is caught by his jealousy and gullibility; Desdemona by her precious 
innocence; Roderigo is just an ass, and lago takes his money and jewels off him; Cassio 
is caught by his weakness for drink. lago was not a fool about drink, as so many are. 

He has complete contempt for humans - a Sw iftian character. And what is so interest- 
ing psychologically is that he carries it so far as to sail right into the wind. He actually 
warns Othello against jealousy: 

O, beware, my lord, of jealousy. 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

Why Because he knows that to tell people the truth is an effective way of putting them 
off the scent. Hitler knew this, and practised it to devastating effect : ‘the Cierman people 
have no idea how they have to be gulled in order to be led’, was the epigraph of Mein 
Kampf, which told everybody exactly what he meant to do - and they wouldn't believe it. 

‘Men should be what they seem’, lago assures Othello brazenly. He ev'en speaks a 
word to him in favour of Cassio, ‘an honest man’ sailing right into the wind again, 
which makes Othello the readier to believe lago’s insinuations about Cassio and 
Desdemona. lago’s very cynicism is beguiling. He eggs on Roderigo with, ‘Virtue? A 
fig! ’'r is in ourselves that we are thus and thus!' And he has a very Swiftian image in 
his assurance: ‘ICre I would say I would drowii myself for the love of a guinea hen, I 
would change my humanity with a baboon.’ His argument to Roderigo again and again 
is to look after his money, ‘Put money in thy purse’ just when he is taking it off him. 

And so with his consoling Cassio, when he has disgraced himself with the General : 

Cassio: I have lost the immortal part of myself . . . my reputation, lago, my 
reputation. 

lago: As I am an honest man, I thought you had received some bodily wound. 
There is more sense in that than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and 
most false imposition: oft got without merit and lost without deserving. 

There is always something to be said for what lago says; nothing for what he does. 
On the pros and cons of morality he is an able and plausible reasoner - notably in the 
remarkable scene with Othello in which he sows suspicions against Desdemona. One 
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WiUiuni fim ilawi, 
T(jtfi itmtury 
Kfifilish u( , us 
iufffJ 
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might suppose that lago was more rational than other men, as certainly he considered 
himself, besides being much less of a fool. But such is Shakespeare’s intuitive, as well as 
conscious, knowledge of human nature that lago, too, is as much in the clutch of his 



I n t roduction ( ELL( ) 


complex as Othello is in his. Othello is driven mad by suspicion and jealousy; perhaps 
lago is already mad — he is certainly not sane - with envy, hatred and contempt. 

He and Othello stand out as the two protagonists in this simple, haunting tragedy, 
Desdemona their sacrificial victim. 

Race. Again it is so like Shakespeare’s universality to have prefigured a prime issue of 
today. As in The Merchant of Venice the crux of the action is that Shy lock is a Jeu, so 
now the crux is that Othello is a black. At the crucial moment of his persuasion bv I ago 
ot his wife s untaithtulness, he says, with great pathos, for the trouble it has bniught ; 
‘for 1 am black . . . declined into the vale of years'. This in itself is a source of insecunt\ , 
already inclined to suspicion, and makes him think that it was a mistake to ha\ e thought 
that he could hold Desdemona’s love. 

Her love, too, had been rash, like Juliet’s. In i6th century terms it was a grie\ ous 
fault to have married w ithout her father’s know ledge or approval so that she too had 
some responsibility for the tragedy that was provoked. lago further inllames her father 
with, ‘you’ll have your daughter covered w ith a Barbarv horse ; \ ou’ll have your nephew s 
f Elizabethan for grandsons] neigh to you.' 

The Age. Her father indeed thinks that tlie only explanation for such infatuation 

'^Eo fall in love w ith what she feared to look on ! 

was witchcraft, love-philtres, charms: 

She is abused, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks. 

'This was very cogent to Elizabethans, as we know from Simon luirman's practice for 
these very purposes. In a year or two lie would be supplying lo\'e-philtres and charms 
to Frances Howard, Countess of Ivsscx, to compel the love of James I's boy-friend, 
Robert Carr. Forman was already well known; it is by no means improbable that 
Shakespeare thought him a ‘mountebank’. Even the handkerchief that did such damage 
to Desdemona would be recognised for its magic potency by Forman' 

^Fhere’s magic in the web of it - 

it had been given to Othello’s mother by an FCgyptian, a charmer; 

The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk. 

And it was dyed in mummy — 

which Forman, by the way, dealt in. 

He also treated people for venereal disease, to w^hich there is a reference a propos of 
Naples. Forman had a good record for treating people during plague, w^hen the doctors 
fled. Severe plague is again in the background of 1603 -4: 

As doth the raven o’er the infected house 
Boding to all. 

higo has a candid passage on servants at the time: 
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Who, trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 

And, throwing but shows of service on their lords. 

Do well thrive by them, and when they have lined their coats, 

Do themselves homage. 

An historian recognises how true that was to the age. 

lago describes Othello’s marriage: 

Faith, he tonight hath boarded a land carrack, 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 

Portuguese carracks were the treasure-ships from the Indies, several of which the 
Elizabethans boarded and made prizes of. 'Phe voyages, as recounted in Hakluyt, are 
present behind Othello’s account of his experiences : 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

'Phe Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

"^Phe description of the Pontic Sea and the Hellespont comes straight out of our reading 
man’s looking into Philemon Holland’s translation of Pliny. 

Personal. No references to the stage, after the extended treatment of the subject in 
Hamlet, except for the regular use of the word ‘cue’. The play itself suggests, in part, a 
reversion to the old Morality, with lago as the stage-villain informing the audience of 
his intended villainies. 'Phere is a good deal of rhyme, too, with regular sententiae at 
one point in couplets, presenting Shakespeare’s own conclusions : 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on 

very Shakespearean thoughts in their cautious prudence. 

Above all, one notices the increasing idiosyncrasy of the vocabulary, the oblique 
words and phrases, the extraordinary expressions. We find ‘conjunctive’ again from 
Hamlet \ phrases like ‘sequent messengers’ are very characteristic, words like ‘indign*, 
‘sequestration’ for divorce, ‘segregation’ of the Turkish fleet for scattering, ‘equinox’ 
for equivalent, ‘exsufflicate’, ‘iterance’ for repetition. Who but Shakespeare would say 
‘fortitude’ for fortification; or write, 

My speculative and officed instruments ? 

Equally characteristic is the conjunction of grand words with simple and colloquial: 
a tempest had so ‘banged’ the Turks that the ‘sufferance* of it could be seen in the fleet. 
Or, if drink did not rock Cassio’s cradle, he’d watch the ‘horologe’ round. 

What it all testifies to is Shakespeare’s unparalleled linguistic range, which constitutes 
a difficulty for modern and foreign readers alike. 
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Introduction OTHELLO 

Text* Two versions have come down to us, both good ones: a quarto of 1622, and the 
Folio of 1623. Each helps to complement and correct the other, and are thought to rest 
on the same original manuscript. The Folio is fuller, by some 1 6o lines ; it has the spelling 
•^^Emilia for Emilia, the form Emilia Eanier used in publishing her poem. 

The play was performed in the old banqueting hall at Whitehall on All Saints’ Day 
(November i) 1604, and other Court performances are recorded. 



Othello and 
l^esdemona. 
Drawing by Henry 

, Singleton ( jy(>() 

« r /<**’ J9 / 
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OTHELLO, 

THE MOOR OF VENICE. 


I ) I’l A AT AT I S P r: ITS ( ) N . K. 


Dukk OP' Venic f:. 

Pkahani io, a senator. 

( )ther Sen.ilors. 

Oratiano, brother to !Va})ant'o. 
I.oooviLO, Iviiisinan to Jiralantio 
0'ITIp:t r,o, a idIjIc Muor in the rvice of il 
Venetian stale 
CT\ssio, his lieutenant. 

1 AGO, his ancient. 

Roi^p'r i(;o, a Venetian i^cntlernan. 
Moniano, Otlicllo’s pi eth.a c"^-' T m the 
veriiinent of Cyprus. 


C lov\ui, servant to Othello, 

Di-.'^inoMoN \, (laiiL.htf r to Pnahantio anil wife 
to Ot hi llo 

Km ; i ! A, wife to I a'.;o 
PtAM A, ini -Ares-, to ('a^.io. 

Sailor, M 's .eiij_;er, Hcral'!, Mni-ns, (Gentlemen, 
Miisici.iiis, anil l ti'in lants. 

Si i-.M-' : I fV/zcf*; it SV'ir /// i'y/trus 


0.1 huHi’t ht’S'/Jr a text hin ituiucttes an lifinalut mu tu 
the fif>f)(t\/te lotutuu 


Acr I. 

SciCNFi: I. / a s/rrr^. 

E7iier Rookkig.o afui I Aia^, 

Roti. T'lisli! never tell rnc ; I take it min h 
unkindly 

'l hat thou, lai^o, who hast had iny purse 

As if the strings were thine, shonhist know of this. 
• fa^o, 'Shlood, but you will not hear me: 

Tf ever I did dream of such a matter, 

Abhor me. 

Rod, Thou told'st me thou didst hold him in 
thy hate. 

lago. Despise me, if I do not. Three great 
ones of the city, 

In personal suit to in. ike me his lieutenant. 



Porta della Carta, Venice. From a contemporary 
engraving 


4 \ShIo(u/. Cod’s blood 

Opposite: Fdmund Kean as Othello, 'Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, l.ondon, 1837 
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13 a homhasf circumstance. Boastful talk. 

16 Nonsuits. Rejects. *Certes' Certainly. 

24 iheoric ''rheory. 

25 toffed. Wearing togas. 

30 he- lee' d. Caught in the lee, that is, unable to sail 
because out of the wind. 

31 counter -caster. One who can count only by counters 
33 ancient. Knsign, the lowest rank of officer. 

37 old fir ada ft on. Strict promotion. 

39 affined. Bounil. 

50-54 Who, trtmm'd . . . homage. See introduction. 

62 natn'e act. Natural motion figure. Make 

63 i omphment e.xfern. Outw'ard appearance 

65 darvs. Jackdaws 

66 o7ve Possess. 


OfT-capp’d to him : and, by the faith of man, lo 
1 know my price, I am worth no worse a place : 
But he, as loving his own pride and purposes, 
•Kvades them, with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war : 

And, in conclusion, 

•Nonsuits my mediators ; for, ‘Certes,’ says he, 

• I have already chose my officer.’ 

And what was he ? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician. 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, so 

t A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife ; 

I'hat never set a squadron in the field. 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

• More than a spinster ; unless the bookish theoric, 

• Wherein the toged consuls can propo-.e 

As masterly as he : meie prattle, withoiil pracfllce, 
Ts all his soldiership. But he, sir, hail the eleclion : 
And I, of whom his eyes had seen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus and on other grounds 

• Christian and heathen, must be be-lee’d and 

calm’d 30 

• By debitor and crediti^r: this counter-caster. 

He, in good lime, must his lieutenant be, 

• And I — God bless the mark! — his Moorship’s 

ancient. 

Kcnf. By heaven, I rather would have been 
his hangman. * 

lago^ Why, theie’s no remedy ; ’tis the curse 
of service. 

Preferment goes by letter and affeiftii^n, 

• And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the fir.st. Now, sir, be judge your- 
self, 

• Whether I in any just term am affined 
'I’o love the Moor. 

I would not follow him then. 40 
I ago. O, sir, content you : 

I follow him to sta ve my turn upon him : 

We cannot all be maste rs, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 

That, doling on his own obsequious blindage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s a.ss. 
For nought but provender, and when he’s old, 
cashier’d : 

Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are 

• Wlio, triinm’d in forms and visages of duty, 50 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves. 
And, throwing but shows of service on their lords. 
Do well thrive by them and when they have lined 

their coats 

Do themselves homage : these fellows have some 
soul ; 

And such a one do I profess myself. For, sir. 

It IS as .sure as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, 1 would not be lago: 

In following him, I follow but myself ; 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty. 

But seeming so, for my peculiar end : 6c^ 

For when my outward adfion doth demonstrate 
•The native a<5l and figure of my heart 

• In compliment extern, 'tis not long after 
Bvit I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 

•For daws to peck at : I am not wliat I am. 

• What a full fortune does the thick-lips 
owe. 

If he can carry 't thus ! 

Call up her father. 
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Rouse him : make after him, poison his delight. 
Proclaim him in the streets; incense her kinsmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 70 
Plague him with flies ; though that his joy be joy. 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on't. 

As it may lose some colour. 

Rod, Here is her father’s house; I’ll cal! 
aloud. 

Ja^o. Do, with like timorous accent and dire 
yell 

As w'hen, by night and negligence, the Are 
Is spied in populous cities. 

Rod, What, ho, Brabant! o 1 Signior Brabantio, 
ho 1 

lago. Awake! what, ho, Brabantio! thieves! 
thieves ! thieves ! 

Look to your house, your daughter and your bags ! 
Thieves! thieves! 81 

Brabantio appears above^ at a 7 vifidoitf, 

Bra, What is the reason of this terrible sum- 
mons? 

What is the matter there ? 

Rod, Signior, is all your family within? 
lago. Are your doors locked? 

Bra, Why, wherefore ask you this? 

lago, ’Zounds, sir, you’re robb’d ; for shame, 
put on your gown ; 

Your heart is burst, you have lost half your soul ; 
Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 

• 1 s tupping your white ewe. Arise, arise ; 
•Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 90 

Or else the devil will make a grandsire of you : 
Arise, I say. 

Bra. What, have you lost your wits? 

Rod, ^ Most reverend signior, do you know my 
voice ? 

Bra. Not I : what are you ? 

Rod. My nante is Roderigo. 

Bra. The worser welcome : 

I have charged thee not to haunt about my doors : 
In honest plainness thou hast heard me say 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in mad- 
ness, 

• Being full of supper and distempering draughts. 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come 100 

•To start my quiet. 

Rod. Sir, sir, sir, — 

Bra, But thou must needs be sure 

My spirit and my place have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tell’st thou me of robbing? this is 
Venice ; 

• My house is not a grange. 

Rod. Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul I come to you. 

lago, ’Zounds, sir, you are one of those that 
will not serve God, if the devil bid you. Because 
we come to do you service and you think we are 
•ruffians, you’ll have your daughter covered with 

• a Barbary horse : you ’ll have your nephews neigh 

• to you ; you’ll have coursers for cousins and gen- 

• nets for gernians. 

Bra, What profane wretch art thou ? 

lago. I am one, sir, that comes to tell you your 

• daughter and the Moor are now making the l^ast 
with two backs. 

Bra, Thou art a villain. 



C\>sujmc design for Krabantio by Carleton Smyth, New 
'rheatre, London, ig20 

89 tupping. Mating w ith 

90 snortifif^. Snoring. 

99 dts tempering dy aughts. Intoxicating drink'< 

101 start. Disturb. 

106 ^ranfie. Ctiuntry house with barns. 

111-113 you'll have . . . to you See introduction. 

112 Barbary. North African. Arab. 

113-114 gennets. Small horse of Spanish breeding. 
114 germans. Clo.se relatives. 

117-118 making the beast with two backs. Copulating. 
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124 o<M I. ate ni^hl early morning- 

128 allftZL'fiHie With your consent 

137 vxfraz'ii^ntil timl Wandering 

152 \tnnfi /;/ tJi t Are in pro#<ress. 

153 fathttm Ability. 

159 fhv Sa}^ittai \ 'The name of the house or inn where 

hts daui^htt r is staying; 


Jcigo. You are — a senator. 

B7^n. This thou shall answer; 1 know thee, 
Roderigo. 120 

Rod. Sir, 1 will answer any thing. But, 1 be- 
seech you. 

If ’t be your ])leasure and most wise consent, 

As partly I hnd it is, that your fair daughter, 

•At this odd even and dull watch o' the night, 
'lVans]iorted, with no worse nor belter guard 
Hut with a knave of common hire, a gondolier, 
'J’o the gross clasps of a lascivious INloor, — 

• If tliis be known to you and your allowance, 

We then hav^e done you boUi and saucy w^rongv ; 
Hut if you know iK»t this, my manners tell me 1 30 
We have your wrong rel^uke. Do not believe 
rhar, from the sense of all civility, 

1 thus would play and trifle witli your reverence • 
Your daughter, if yem have not given her leave, 

1 say again, halli made a gross revolt; 

J'ying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 

• In an extravagant and wheeling stranger 

f)f here and every where. Straiglit satisfy > our- 
self: 

If she be in lier chamber or your house, 

Hct kiose on me the justice of the stale 340 

Fi>r thus deluding y<->u. 

lif ci. Strike on the tinder, lio ! 

(rive me a taper! call up all iny peoyde ! 

'I'lus acc iilent is not unlike my dream : 
lielief of it o)>pre-.ses me already. 

I.ight, I say! light! [/'..xttoluyi^r. 

logo. Farewell ; for I must leave >011 : 

It seems not meet, nor wholt'soine to my place, 
'I'o be protliicc'd — as, if 1 st.ty, I shall — 

Against the Moor: for, 1 do know, the state. 
However ibis may gall him wiili some check, 
('annot vvitli safety cast him, for he's embarkM 
With stu. h loud reason to the Cyprus wars, isi 

• Which ev^en now stand in act, that, for their souU, 

• Another of Ins falliom they have none, 

'I'o lead their business: in which regard, 

'riiough I tlo hale him as I (,Io hell-pains. 

Vet, for necessity of present life, 

I must show out a flag a/id sign of love, 

Which is iinleed but sign. U'hal you shall surely 
find him, 

• Dead to the Sagittary the raised search; 

And there will 1 be wdth him. So, farewell. i6u 

[ A\i it, 

Knt€?% behnv^ BKAitAN rio, and Servants 7 vit/i 
torches. 


Bra It is too true an evil: gone she is; 

And what's to come of my despised time 

Is nought but bitterness. Now, Roderigo, 

Where didst tliou .sec her? ( > unhapiiy girl ! 

With the Aloor, say'.st thou? Who would be a 
father ’ 

How didst thou know 'twas she? O, she deceives 
me 

Past thought! What said she to you? Get more 
tapers . 

Raise all my kindred. Are they married, think 
you? 

Rod, Truly, I think they are. 

Bra. O heaven ! How got she out? O treason 
of the blood ! 170 

Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters’ 
minds 



Act I Scene II OTHKLLC) 


Hy what you see them a6l. Is there not clianns 
By which the property of youth and inaidhood 
IVlay be abused? Have you not read, Ruderigo, 
Of some such thing? 

Ve>, sir, I have indeed. 

Bra. Cali up my biotlicr. O, would you liad 
had her ! 

Some one way, some another. L>o yon know 
Where we may ajiprehend her and the Moor? 

Rod. I think 1 can discover him, if you jdeasc 
'I'o get good guard and go ah>ng with me i Ho 

Bra. Pray you, lead on. At every lionse 1 'll 
call ; 

1 may command at most. Get wcajions, ho ! 

And raise some special officers of night. 

• g<jod Rodcrigo : 1 ’ll deserve your pains. 

[R.x 

S< I'.NTK 11 . A 

Othki-lo, lAfio, Attendants 7fvVA 
t(n c Afs. 

la^o. Though in the trade of war I have slain 
men. 

Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ the conscience 
'i’o do no contrived murder: 1 lack inicpntv 

• .Sometimes to do me service: nine or ten times 

• I had thought to have yerk’d him here under the 

ribs. 

Oth. ’Tis better as it is. 

Jai^o. Nay, hut he prated, 

And spoke such scurvy and provtjking terms 
Against your honour 
' 1 ‘hat, with the little godliness I have, 

J did full hard forbear him But, 1 pray you, sir, 
Arc you fast married? Be as>,iired of this, ii 
•Tliat the niagnifico is much beloved, 

And liath in his cftec^t a voice potential 
As double as the duke’s: he will divorce you ; 

( )r put upon you wliat restraint and gnew'irice 
The law, with ail liis might to enforce it on, 

•Will give him cahic 

()Bi. r.' t him do his spite : 

• My services which 1 lia\e ilone the sjgmory 
Shall out-tongue Ills complaints. ’Tis 3'ct to 

know, — 

Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, 

I '^hall proimilgate —I letc. 1 ] my hie and being .'i 

• Ki'oni men of royal siege, and iiiy dements 

• -May spcjk unbonncLctl to as proud a fortune 
As tbi> that 1 have 1 CcU li’d : for know, lago, 

But that I love the gentle I )csdeinona, 

• 1 would not my unhoused free condition 
J’ut into circuinscrijition and confine 

Tor the sea’s worth liut, look ! what lights come 
yond ? 

lago. Those arc the raised father and his 
friends : 

You were best go in. 

Oth. N(^t T ; 1 must be found : 30 

My parts, my title and my pcrfetfl soul 
Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they? 

• Jago. By Janus, I think no. 

Enter Cas^io, and certain Officers 7c/V4 torches. 
Oth. The servants of the duke, and my lieu- 
tenant. 

I'he goodness of the night upon you, friends ! 
What is the ncw.s? 


184 de\eri'e Reward. 



sirect in \ i nu'c I'roni a if>rh tngia\nig 

4 tit iitt t)U’ wri in i.t' toi rnv own good 

5 wrk'd Stabbed 

12 inuirnifjio \’entti.in loul, udernng to Hrabantio 

17 1^171 hitn rtihli Allow him 

18 *>ijfNn>ry I’ht' gov c-T nmeni ot Wiiue 

22 'otif.'c >>t;nHl 7 ng 

23 unhftNfu lt ti ( )penl\ 

26 unhiHiscd Ihiri sl r u ted 
33 jiafiNs Roman god with two laees 
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OTHELLO Act I Scene II 


37 haste-post -haste. Inimediatc. 



Ira Aldridge, the igth century black actor, as Othello 
50-51 * Faith, he . . jot er^et See introduction. 

53 Marry 'I'he Virgin IVIary. 

59 Keep up. Keep them in their scabbards. 

70 f(uardage. My guardianship of her, 

72 gross in sense. Clearlv true, 

79 nut of warrarti . LWilawful, 


Cas. The duke does greet you, general, 

•And he reipiires your haste-post-haste appearance, 
Even on the instant. 

Oth, What i.s the matter, think you? 

Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine : 
1 1 is a bu.siness of some heat : the galleys 40 

Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 
This very night at one another’s heels. 

And many of the consuls, raised and met. 

Arc at the duke’s already : you have been hotly 
call’d for ; 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 

'I’hc senate hath sent about three several quests 
"i'o search you out. 

Oth. ’Tis well I am found by you. 

I will but spend a word here in the house. 

And go witli you ( Exit. 

Cas. Ancient, what makes he here? 

• /aj^a. Taith, he to-night hath boarded a land 
carack ; 50 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 

Cas. J do not understand. 

Ja^o. He’s married. 

Cas. 'l‘o who? 


Re-enter O rirn:i.i>o. 

• Jae:o. Marry, to — Come, captain, will you go? 
Oth. Have wnth yon. 

Cas. Here comes another troop to seek for ytm 
Jago. It is Drabantio. General, be advised ; 
He comes to bad intent. 


Enter Brahantio, Rodkkigo, and Officers unih 
torches and Hf capons. 

Oth. Holla! stand there! 

Roti. Signior, it is the Moor. 

Bra. flown with him, thief! 

erhey {truTM! on doth sides 
lago. You, Roderigo ! come, sir, 1 am for you. 

• Oth. Keep up your bright swords, for the dew 

will rust them. 

Good signior, you .shall more command with years 
Than with your weapons. 61 

Bra. O thou foul thief, where hast thou stow’d 
my daughter? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her ; 

For I ’ll refer me to all things of sense, 

I f she in chains of magic were not bound. 
Whether a maid so tender, fair and happy, 

So opposite to marriage that she .shuun’d 
'I'he wealthy curled darlings of our nation. 

Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 

• Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 70 
Of such a thing as thou, to fear, not to delight. 

•Judge me the world, if 'tis not gross in sense 
'rhat thou hast practised on her with foul charms, 
AV^used her delicate youth with drugs or minerals 
7 'hat weaken motion : 1*11 have ^t disputed on ; 
’Tis probaVjle and palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attach thee 
For an abuser of the world, a pradliser 

• Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 

Lay hold upon him: if he do resist, £0 

Subdue him at his peril. 

Oth. Hold your hands. 

Both you of my inclining, and the rest : 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. Where will you that I go 
To answer this your charge ? 
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To prison, till fit time 
•Of law and course of direc5l session 
Call thee to answer. 

What if I do obey? 

How may the duke be therewith satisfied, 

Whose messengers are here about my side. 

Upon some present business of the state 90 

To bring me to him? 

^Tis true, most worthy sigiiior ; 
The duke’s in council, and your noble self, 

I am sure, is sent for. 

^ How ! the duke in council ! 

In this time of the night ! Bring him away : 
Mine 's not an idle cause : the duke himself. 

Or any of my brothers of the state. 

Cannot but feel this wrong as 'twere their own ; 
For if such a( 5 lions may have passage free, 
Bond’slaves and pagans shall our statesmen be. 

\_Ejreunt. 

Scene III. A co7tncil~chamher. 

The Duke and Senators sittifig; at a tahU’ ; 
Officers attending, 

• Dnke. There is no composition in these news 
That gives them credit. 

Fi7‘st Sen, Indeed, they are disproportion’d ; 
My letters say a hundred and seven galleys. 
Duke, And mine, a hundred and forty. 

Sec, Sen. And mine, two hundred : 

•But though they jump not on a just account, — 
As in these cases, where the aim reports, 

’Tis oft with difference — yet do they all confirm 
A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

Dnke. Nay, it is possible enough to judge- 
ment : 

I do not so secure me in the error, 10 

•But the main article 1 do approve 
In fearful sense. 

Sailor, [ M^ithipi^ What, ho ! what, ho ! what, ho ! 
First A messenger from the galleys. 


Filter a Sailor. 

Duke, Now, what’s the business? 

,Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for 
Rhodes ; 

So was I bid report here to the state 
By Signior Angelo. 

Duke, How say you by this change? 

Fii'st Sen. This cannot be. 

By no assay of reason : ’tis a pageant, 

•To keep us in false gaze. When we consider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the I'urk, 20 

And let ourselves again but understand. 

That as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile question bear it, 

• F'or that it stands not in such warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks the abilities 
•That Rhodes is dress’d in: if we make thought 
of this, 

We must not think the Turk is so unskilful 
To leave that latest which concerns him first, 
Negledling an attempt of case and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profit le.ss. 30 

Duke, Nay, in all confidence, he’s not for 
Rhodes. 

First Off. Here is more news. 


86 couTie of direct svssum. Normal course of justice. 


I composition Consistency. 

5 jump not on a just ar count. Do not exactly tally. 

II approt>e. Accept. 



Costume design f(*r a Sailor li\ 'Tanya Moiseiwitch* 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1952 

19 in false gaze. Looking the wrong way. 

24 warlike brace. Prepared for war. 

26 dress 'd in. Possesses. 
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I hc nf rho 'Turk. Map from Abraham Ortflius, 

Epitnmv In the thru ire n/ the ivnrld, i 

33 Ottntfutes 'I'urks, oi tlu‘ ()rtt)maii bmpirc 

35 mjnitited I'nitccl after Second 

37 re-sfew Kc'tiac’c^ 

57 en^luts ( >vei whelms. 

61 hoiift/if of rfiauNtehank\ Purcliasc'd from ‘cpiacks*. 

64 Sans. Without 

69-70 thituiih our . your actum Pven if it were my 
own son v\ ho is the accused. 


Enter a Messenger. 

• Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due course towards the isle of 

Rhodes, 

• Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 

Eirst Sen. Ay, so I thought. How many, as 
you guess? 

• Mess, (^f thirty sail : and now they do re-stem 
Their backward course, bearing with frank ap- 
pearance 

Their purposes toward Cyprus. Signior Montano, 
Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 40 

With his free duty recommends you thus, 

And prays you to believe him. 

Duke. *Tis certain, then, for Cyprus. 

Marcus Luccicos, is not he in town? 

First Sen. He’s now in Florence. 

IJuke. Write from us to him , post-post-haste 
dispatch. 

First Sen. Here comes Brabantio and the 
valiant Moor. 

Enter Brabantto, Othkt i.o, lA(iO, 
Rooerigo, and Officers 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we inii.-»t .straight em- 
ploy you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman 
\^ 'ro J>ral>antio\ I did not see you ; welcome, 
gentle signior ; 50 

We lack’d your counsel and your help to-night. 
Bra. So did 1 yours. Good your grace, par- 
don me ; 

Neither my place nor aught I heard of business 
Hath raised me from my bed, nor doth the general 
care 

Take hold on me, for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’er bearing nature 
•^rhat it engluts and swallows other sorrt.)ws 
And it is still itself. 

Duke. Why, what ’s the mat ter ? 

Bra. My daughter! O, my daughter! 

1 ) iike and Sen. Dead? 

Bra. Ay, to me ; 

She is abused, stol’ii from me, and corrupted 60 
•By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks , 
For nature si:> preposterously to err. 

Being not dclicient, blind, or lame of sense, 

•Sans witchcraft could not. 

Puke. Whoe’er he be that in this foul pro- 
ceeding 

Hath thus beguiled your daughter of herself 
And you of her, the bloody hook of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter 
•After your own sense, yea, though our properson 
Stood in your aclion. 

B 7 -a. Humbly I thank your grace. 70 

Here is the man, this Moor, whom now, it seems. 
Your .special mandate for the state-affairs 
Hath hither brought. 

Puke a?id Sen. We are very sorry for’t. 
Duke. [TV Othello] What, in your own part, 
can you say to this? 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. 

Oth. Most potent, grave, and reverend sig- 
niors, 

My very noble and approved good masters. 

That 1 have ta’en away this old man’s daughter. 
It is most true ; true, I have married her; 
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The very head and front of my offending 8 o 

Hath this extent, no more Rude am I in my 
speech. 

And little bless’d with the soft phrase of peace . 

• For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith. 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest a 6 lion in the tented held. 

And little of this great world can 1 s])eak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle. 
And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause 
In speaking for myself Yet, by your graci«)iis 
patience, 

•I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver qo 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what 
charms. 

What conjuration and what mighty magic, 

F(jr such proceeding I am charged withal, 

1 won his daughter. 

Bra. A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself ; and she, in spite of nature. 

Of years, of country, credit, every thing. 

To fall in love with what she fear’d to look on ! 

It is a judgement maim'd and most imperfedt 
That will confess pcrfe(5lion so could err too 
Against all rules of nature, and must be driven 
'J’o find out pradticcs of cunning hell. 

Why this should be. I therefore vouch again 
"I'hatwith some mixtures pciwerful o’er tlie blood, 
Or with some dram conjured to this effect, 

He wrought upon her. 

Duke. To vouch this, is lu) proof. 

Without more wider and more overt test 
•Than these thin habits and poor likelih(»ods 
•Of modern seeming do prefer against him. 

First Sen. Hut, Othello, speak: no 

Did you by indiredi and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s afte<5lions? 
•Or came it by request and such fair question 
As soul to soul affordeth ? 

Oth. I do beseech you. 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 

And let her speak of me before her father: 

If you do find me foul in her report, 

The truf t, the office I do hold of you, 

Not only take away, but let your s(!iiience 
Even fall upon my life 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 120 

Oth. Ancient, condu<5l them : you best know 
the place. \I£jceunt Diqo atui Attentia?its. 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
1 do confess the vices of my blood. 

So justly to your grave cars I ’ll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love. 

And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question’d me the story of iny life, 129 

From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I have pass’d. 

1 ran it through, even from my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it ; 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chance^ 

Of moving accidents by flood and field. 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach. 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 
•And portance in iny travels history: 



I )<)ge ot N’enict*. Nuifjlo !\1 lii ct llo, 1474 Painting nlti-r 
tirnlile (cl 1507) 

83 st‘7'i>n yan s' pith I’hf slrc-nglh of ,i br)\ of seven 
90 iouih/ mn tnnnh'd Blunt .irul unc inf K^lhshed 

108 thni hnhits I'jint mchcatjons 

109 nmdern sevnunff. ()rdinar\ appearaiuc' 

113 iiursljan C’tin versatuMi 

139 pnrtiincc Carnage, hearing. 



Othello relating the story of his hfe to Desdemona. 
Painting by Henri Joseph Fnidcllc (1778-1865) 
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140 antres. Caves, 

144 Anihrt»pnphaf(i. "^rribe of cannibals. 



Othello: . . and men whose heads Oogrow beneath their 
shoulders*. Hnj?raving from Michael Drayton’s Polyol- 
hton, 1612 


153 dtlale. Relate. 



Desdemona: . but here’s my husband’. Othello (Paul 

Robeson), Desdemona (Mary Ure) and Brabantio 
(Paul Hardwick), Stratford-upon-Avon, 1959 


191 get. Beget. 

197 escape. Elopement. 


•Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 140 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch 
heaven. 

It was my hint to speak, — such was the process : 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

•"i he Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shouldeis This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house-affairs would draw her thence : 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She ’Id come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 150 
'Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
"I’o draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
•That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 

Hut not intentively : T did consent. 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When 1 did speak of some distressful stroke 
That iny youth suffer’d. My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sigh.s ; 

She swore, in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing 
stiangc, ^ ^ 160 

’'Pwa.s pitiuil, *twas wondrous pitiful: 

She wish’d .she had not heard it, yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man : she 
thank’d me. 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I 
spake : 

She loved me for the dangers T had pass’d. 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used : 

Here comes the lady; let her witness it. 170 

Enter Desdkmona, I ago, and Attendants. 

Duke. I think this tale would win my 
daughter too. 

Oood Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the best : 

Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hand.s. 

I pray you, hear her speak : 
If she confess that she was half the wooer. 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Tight on the man ! Come hither, gentle mistress: 
Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Where most you owe obedience? 

Des. ^ My noble father, 180 

1 do perceive here a divided duty: 

To you I am bound for life and education ; 

My life and education both do learn me 
How to respeCt yoif; you are the lord of duty ; 

1 am hitherto your daughter : but here ’s my 
husband. 

And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father. 

So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor my lord. 

Bra. God be wi’ you ! I have done. 

Please it your grace, on to the state-affairs : 190 

• I had rather to adopt a child than get it. 

Come hither. Moor : 

T here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. For your sake, jewel, 

I am glad at soul I have no other child ; 

• For thy escapie would teach me tyranny. 
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To hang clogs on them. 1 have done, my lord. 
Duke, Let me speak like yourself, and lay a 
sentence,^ 

•Which, as a grise or step, may help the:>e lovers 
Into your favour. 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes de- 
pended. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 

What cannot be preserved when fortune takes 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robb’d that smiles steals somclliing from the 
thief; 

•He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. 209 
Bra. So let the 'I'lirk of Cyprus us beguile ; 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 

He bears the sentence well that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears, 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow 
"I’hat, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. 

• I'hese sentences, to sugar, or to gall, 

Being strong on both sides, are equivocal : 

But W'ords are words ; I never yet did hear 
'J'hat the bruised heart was pierced through the 

ear. 

1 humbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs 
of state. 220 

Duke, The Turk with a most mighty prepar- 
ation makes for Cyprus. Othello, the fortituile 
of the place is best known to you ; and ihougli 
we have there a substitute of most allowed suHi- 
ciency, yet opinion, a sovereign mistress ofeffedls, 
throws a more safer voice on you : you must 
•therefore be content to slubber the gloss of your 
new fortunes with this more stubborn and bois- 
tcrous expedition. 229 

Oth, The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 

• My thrice-driven bed of down : 1 do agni/e 
A natural and prompt alacrity 

1 find in hardness, and do undertake 
These present wars against the Ottomites. 

Most humbly therefore bending to your state, 

• 1 crave fit disposition for my wife, 

Due reference of place and exhibition, 

•With such accommodation and besort 
As levels with her breeding. 

Duke. If you please, 240 

Be *t at her father’s. 

Bra, 1 *11 not have it so, 

Oth. Nor I. 

Des, Nor I : I would not there re.sidc. 

To put my father in impatient thoughts 
By being in his eye. Most gracious duke. 

To my unfolding lend your j)rospcrous ear; 

• And let me find a charter in your voice, 

To assist my simpleness. 

Duke. What wriuld you, De.sdemona ? 

Des. That I did love the Moor to live with 
him, 249 

My downright violence and .storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world ; niy heart’s subdued 
Even to the very quality of my lord ; 

1 saw Othello's visage in his mind. 

And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if 1 be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 


200 grise. Step, 

209 bootless. Pointless. 

216 to sugar , or to gait To sweeten or To st>ur. 
227 slubber. Smear 



Desdeniona, llrabantu^ and OtlielJcj. Kngravin^ frt»ni a 
painting by C. W Cope (1811 i 8 go) 

232 (igntze Acknowledge 

237 fit di^po\ttum SuUiibl(‘ arrangements 

239 hes orl Attention 

246 a charter Inclination. 
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270 SCi’l . Ulind 

271 uluti'ie amt officed insttumcnts 
senses 

272 disfy<pr1\ C’linial eniuvinents. 

273 skrt/rf, C'(K>kinK 

274 mdtfin I nworthy 
284 nupi>rt Concern. 

306 UK onftNcJitlv I nirnediiileK 


The rites for which I love him are bereft me. 

And 1 a heavy interim shall support 
rhouKhts and l>y his dear absence. Let me go with him. 260 

(y//t. Let her have your voices 
Vouch with me, heaven, 1 thciefore beg it not, 

'J o please the palate of my appetite, 

Nor to comply with heat — the young affedls 
In me defuntfl — and proper satisfaction, 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 

And heaven defend your good souls, that you 
think 

I will your serious and great business scant 
Lor ^he is with me : no, when light-vving'd toys 
•Of feather’d Cupid seel with wanton dullness 270 

• My speculative and officed instruments, 

• 'J'hat my disports corrupt and taint my business, 

• Let housewives make a skillet of my helm, 

• And all indign and base adversities' 

Make head against my estimation! 

I > like. Be it as you shall privately determine, 

Lither for her stay 01 going: the affair cries 
haste. 

And speed must answer it. 

Sen You must aw-ay to-night 
Oth With all my he^art 

Duke. At nine i’ the morning here we’ll meet 
ag.iin. 280 

Othello, leave some officer behind. 

And he shall our commission bring to you : 

With such things else of (quality and respedl 

• As doth import vou. 

iHh. So please your grace, my ancient ; 

A man he is of honesty and trust; 

'^I'o his conveyance 1 assign my wife, 

With what else needful your good grace shall 
tliink 

'I'o be sent after me. 

Duke Let it be so, 

Ciood night to every one. [ To Brab ] And, noble 
signior, 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 290 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

BBst Sen. Adieu, brave Moor ; use l>esde- 
mona well 

Bfd. Look to her. Moor, if thou hast eyes 
to see : 

She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

\kSxeii 7 it Dnke.^ Seftaiors^ Officers^ ^c. 
Oth. My life upion her faith ! Honest lago, 
My Desdcinona must 1 leave to thee : 

1 prithee, let thy wife attend on her : 

And bring them after in the best advantage. 
C'ome, Desdemona : 1 have but an hour 
< >f love, of worldly matters and dirceftion, 300 
"J’o spend with thee: w'c must obey tlie time. 

\Ejccu?it Othello and Desdemona. 
I\od. lago, — 

la^o. Wliat .sav’si thou, noble heart? 

Bod. What will J do, ihinkest thou? 

JaQo. W’hy, go to Ijcd, and sleep. 

• Bod. 1 will incontinently drown my. self. 
lago. If thou dost, 1 shall never love thee 

after. Why, thou silly gentleman ! 

Bod. It is silliness to live when to live is tor- 
ment ; and then have we a prescription to die 
when death is our physician 311 

lago. O villanous! 1 have looked upon the 
world for four times seven years ; and since 1 
could distinguish betwixt a benefit and an injury, 
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I never found man that knew how to love himself. 
Ere I would say, I would drown myself for the 

• love of a guinea-hen, T would change my huma- 
nity with a baboon. 

What should I do? I confess it is iny 
•shame to be so fond ; but it is not in iny virtue to 
amend it. ^21 

lago. Virtue! a hg ! 'tis in ovirselves that we 
are thus or thus. Our bodies are our gardens, to 
the which our wills are gardeners : so that if we 
•will plant nettles, or sow lettuce, set hyssop and 
weed up thyme, supply it with one gender of 
herbs, or distradl it with many, cither to have it 
sterile w’ith idleness, or manured with industry, 
why, tfie power and corrigible authority of this 
lies in our wills. If the balance of our lives had 
not one scale of reason to poi.se another of sen- 
suality, the blood and baseness of our natures 
would condu< 5 l us to most preposterous conclu- 
sions : but we have reason to cool our raging 

• motions, our carnal stings, our unbitted lust.s, 

• whereof I take this that you call love to be a .sedl 
or scion. 

Rod. It cannot be. 

lago. It is merely a lust of the blood and a 
permission of the will. Come, be a man. Drown 
thyself! drown cats and blind puppies. I have 
professed me thy friend and I confess me knit to 

• thy deserving with cables of perdurable tough- 
•ness ; I could never better stead thee than now. 

Put money in thy purse : follow thou the wars; 

• defeat thy favour with an usurped beard: I say, 
put money in thy purse. It cannot be that Des- 
demona should long continue her love to the 
Moor, — put money in thy purse, — nor he his to 
her: it was a violent commencement, and thou 

• shalt see an answerable sequestration: — put but 
money in thy purse. These Moors are change- 
able in their wills : — fill thy purse with money : — 
the food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, 

• shall be to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida. 
She must change for youth : when she is sated 
with his body, she will find the error of her 
choice : she must have change, she must : there- 
fore put money in thy purse. If thou wilt needs 
damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than 
drowning. Make all the money thou canst: if 
san< 5 limony and a frail vow betwixt an erring 
barbarian and a siipersubtle Venetian be not too 
hard for my wits and all the tribe of hell, thou 
shalt enjoy her; therefore make money. A pox 
of drowning thyself I it is clean out of the way : 
seek thou rather to be hanged in compassing thy 
joy than to be drowned and go without her. 

• Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I de- 
pend on the issue? 370 

lago. Thou art sure of me : — go, make money : 
— I have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again 
and arain, I hate the Moor : my cau.se is hearted ; 
thine hath no less reason. Let us be conjunctive 
in our revenge against him ; if thou canst cuckold 
him, thou dost thyself a pleasure, me a sport. 
There are many events in the womb of time which 

• will be delivered. Traverse! go, provide thy 
money. We will have more of this to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

Rod. Where shall we meet i’ the morning ? 
lago. At my lodging. 

Rod. T*ll be with thee betimes. 


317 ^uinva-iicn Proiiiisciioii.s itMiuili’ 
320 U>ini Inf'iiUiated, f'ooiish 
325 \e1 S(»s\ hywop \ hcib 
335 urtbittf'd I ’ nhi icilt‘ 1.1 



C\)stunic design foi hv I'arli toTi StdniIi Ntv 

'rhentre, l>(>ndon, i(;?o 


336-337 sfft in scKffi C'uitin^i; or offshoot. 

343 perdu) able f'rulunng. 

344 stead Aid 
346 u sniped hiilst* 

351 seituestralum. Set^ucl . 

355 tiduquintida. PLirtrativc. 

369 fast. Loyal. 

378 Traverse ! Turn around! 
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'rhc port t)f Cyprus. Sta^c* design by William 'IV* 1 bin 
the KIder (1813 1873) for the Princess’s 'I’hcatre, 
Condon, i860 

396 as if for surety. As if it were fact 

398 proper. Plandsoine. 

399 plume up my tvill. Sharpen my design, 

409 engender'd Conceived. 

12 chidden. ChidniK- 

14 burning hear. ’I’he constellation of the little Bear. 

17 eruhafed. An^rv 
23 sufferance. I damage 


lago. Go to: farewell. Do you hear. Rode- 
rigo? 

Rod. What say you? 

I ago. No more of drowning, do you hear? 
Rod. I am changed : 1 ’ll go sell all my land. 

\Ejcit. 

I ago. Thus do I ever make my fool my purse ; 
For f mine own gain'd knowledge should profane, 
I f 1 would time expend with such a snipe. 

But for my sport and profit. 1 hate the Moor ; 
And it is Uiought abroad, that 'twixt my sheets 
He has done my office : I know not if ’t be true ; 
But 1 , for mere suspicion in that kind, 

• Will do as if for surety. He holds me well ; 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 

• Cassio ’s a proper man : let me see now : 

•To get his place and to plume up my will 399 
In double knavery — How, how? — Let’s sec 
After some time, to abuse Othello's ear 
That he is too familiar with his wife. 

He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected, framed to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature. 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so. 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are. 

• I have^t. It is engender’d- Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 

light. [Exit. 4x0 

ACT II. 

ScBNB I. A Sea-port in Cypms. A n open 
place near the quay. 

Enter Montano and Itvo Gentlemen. 

Mon. What from the cape can you discern at 
sea? 

First Gent. Nothing at all ; it is a high- 
wrought flood ; 

I cannot, *twixt the heaven and the main. 

Descry a sail. 

Mon. Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud at 
land ; 

A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements : 

If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea. 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortise? What shall we hear of 
this? 

Sec. Gent. A segregation of the Turkish fleet ; 
For do but stand upon the foaming shore, ii 
•The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds ; 

The wind-shaked surge, with nigh and monstrous 
mane, 

• Seems to cast water on the burning bear. 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole : 

I never did like molestation view 

• On the enchafed flood. 

Mon. If that the Turkish fleet 

Be not enshelter’d and embay’d, they are drown’d ; 
It is impossible they bear it out. 19 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

Third Gent. News, lads ! our wars are done. 
The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the Turks, 
That their designment halts: a noble ship of 
Venice 

• Hath seen a grievoitt wredc and sufferance 
On most part of their fleet 
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Mon. How ! is this true? 

Third Gent. The ship is here put in, 

• A Veroncsa; Michael Cassio, 

Lieutenant lo the warlike Moor Othello, 

Is come on shore : the Moor himself at sea. 

And is in full commission liere for Cyprus. 29 
Mon. 1 am glad on't; *lis a worthy g*)vernor 
Third Gent. Hut this same Cassio, though he 
speak of comfort 

Touching the Turkish loss, yet he looks sadly. 
And prays the Moor be safe : for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest. 

A/on. Pray heavens he be : 

For I have served him, and the man commands 
lake a full soldier. Let’s to the seaside, ho ! 

As well to see the vessel that's cenne in 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othcillo, 

• Even till we make the main and the aerial blue 
An indistinc^l regard. 

'Third Gent, Come, let’s do .so : 40 

For every minute is expe<!:tancy 
Uf more arrivance. 


Enter Cassio. 

Cas. Thanks, you the valiant of this warlike 
isle. 

That so approve the Moor! O, let the heavens 
( iive him defence against the elements, 

P'or I have lost him on a dangerous sea. 

Mon. Is he well shipp'd? 

Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his 
pilot 

•Of very expert and approved allowance ; 
•'I'herefore my hopes^ not surfeited to death, 50 
Stand in bold cure. 

[A cry 7vithtn ‘A sail, a sail, a sail!’ 

Enter a fourth Gentleman. 

Cns. What noise? 

Fourth Gent. 'I'he town is empty ; on the 
brow o’ the sea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry ‘A sail I’ 

Cas. My hopes do shape him for the governor. 

[Guns heard. 

Sec. Gent, They do di.scharge their shot of 
courtesy : 

Our friends at least. 

Cas T pray you, sir, go forth. 

And give us truth who tis that is arrived. 

Sec. Gent. I shall. [E.rit. 

Mon. But, good lieutenant, is your general 
wived ? , 

Cas. Most fortunately : he hath achieved a 
maid 

• That paragons description and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 

And in the essential vesture of creation 

• Does tire the ingener. 


Re-enter second Gentleman. 

How now I who has put in? 
Sec. Gent. Tisone lago, ancient to the general, 
Cas. Has had most favourable and happy 


speed: , 1 i- 

Tempests themselves, high seas and howling 
winds, 

The gutter’d rocks and congregated sands, — 
Traitors ensteep d to clog the guiltless keel,— 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 


26 A yeronesa. A boar belonging to Verona 

39 the mom and the aerud blue. 'I'he sea and the sky. 

49 approved ollirwanee. Established reputation 

50-51 not surfeited . hoJd cute Not ovei pessimistic, 
are readv to be reassured 



Co.slume design for Cassio by Carleton Smyth, New 
'Theatre, London, 1920 

62 paragons. Surpasses. 

65 ingener. Maker, designer 
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77 A sr'nnif^hf's speed. By u week. 
81 r\ fifirfed Kxtin^uished . 



I )t‘sje?nt)n<i I)rjiv\iii^ h^ I) (j Kossi'tn (iSjS 1SS2) 

87 EttTLhet'l thee found Surround you 

108 , hides iL'ith thmkinii. Seolds only in lier tnind. 

121 uwffv 'IVn 


Their mortal natureN, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

AToh. What is she? 

Cas. Site that I spake of, our great captain's 
captain, 

i.eft in the condiK^l of tlie bold lago, 

Whose footing here .ml icii>atcs our thoughts 

• A se’nnighl’s speed. Great Jove, (.)thell(j guard, 
And swell his sail with thine own powerful breath, 
"J'hal he may liless this bay with his tall ship, 79 
Make love\ (juick pants in Desdemona’s arms, 

• <ii\e renew'd fire to our extin( 5 led spirits, 

And bring all Cyprus comfort ! 

Enter Diisdemo.n a, Emtma, Iago, Roderigo 
autt Attendants. 

(), behold, 

The riches of tlie sliip is come on slnire ! 

Ye men of C>'prns, let her have your knees 
II ail to thee, !.ad\' ’ and the grace of heaven, 
i^efore, behind thee and on every hand, 

• Fai wheel thee rtjund 1 

Des. 1 tliank yon, valiant Cassio 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 

Cax. He is not yet arrived : nor know I aught 
Hut that he's well and will be shortly here. 90 
Jh^s. O, but I fear — H ow lost you company? 
C'ers. 'I'he great (ontention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowshij^ — 15 ut, hark ! a sail. 

[ lyit/iitr ‘ A sail, a sail ! * Ci 4 ?is hearit. 
Sec. Gent, They give their greeting to tlie 
citadel : 

This hkew'ise is a friend. 

C 'lis. See for the news. \E.vit Genilenuin 

( jood ancient, you are welcome. [ Jtniilitt] 
Welcome, mistress : 

I^et it not gall your jiatience, good Iago, 

That I extend my manners; 'tis my breeding 
'I'hat gives me this bold show of courtesy. io<3 

[ A" issi ng- /je?‘ 

Iago. Sir, would she give you so much of her 
lips 

As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 

\'uu’ld have enough. 

Des. Alas, she has no speech. 

Iago. In faith, too much ; 

I find it still, when I have list to sleep: 

Marry, before your ladyship, 1 grant. 

She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 

•And chides with thinking. 

E^nzl. You have little cause to say so. 

Iago. Come on, come on ; you are pictures 
out of doors, 110 

Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your housewifery, and housewives in 
your beds. 

Zyes. O, fie upon thee, slanderer ! 

Iago, Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turk : 
You rise to play and go to bed to work. 

Etnil. You shall not write my praise 
Iago, No, let me not 

l^es. What wouldst thou write of me, if thou 
shouldst praise me ? 

Iago, O gentle lady, do not put me to't; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. 120 

• Des. Come on, assay. There’s one gone to 

the harbour? 

Iago. Ay, madam. 
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£>es, I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing 1 am, by seeming otherwise. 

Come, how wouldst thou jjraise me? 

JcLgo. 1 am about it ; but indeed my invention 

•Conies from my pate as birdlime does fn>m frize ; 
It plucks out brainsand all : but my Muse labours. 
And thus she is deliver’d. 

If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, 130 

The one’s for use, the other useth it. 

Des. Well praised! How if she be black and 
witty ? 

lago. If she be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit. 
Des, Worse and xv'orse. 

EtniL How if fair and foolish? 
lago. She never yet was foolish that was fair; 
For even her folly help’d her to an heir. 

• Des. These are old fond paradoxes to make 

fools laugh i’ the alehouse. What miserable praise 
hast thou for her that’s foul and foolish? 141 

lago. There ’s none so foul and foolish thereunto, 
But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do. 

Des. O heavy ignorance! thou praisest the 
worst best. But what praise couldst thou bestow 
on a deserving woman indeed, one that, in the 

• authority of lier merit, did justly put 011 the vouch 
of very malice itself? 

Ictgo. She tliat was ever fair and never proud, 
Had' tongue at will and yet was never loud, 150 
Never lack’d gold and yet went tievcr gay. 

Fled from her wash and yet said ‘Now 1 may,* 
She that being anger’d, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure fly. 

She that in wisdom never was so frail 
To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail, 
She that could think and ne’er disclose her mind, 
See .suitors following and not look l)ehind, 

She was a wight, if ever such wight were, — 

Des. To do what? itSo 

lago. To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. 
Des. () jnost lame and impotent conclusion ! 
Do iu)t learn of him, Emilia, thougli he be thy 
husband. How say you, Cassio ? is he not a 
most ]irofane and liberal counsellor? 

• Cas. He speaks home, madam : you may relish 
him more in the soldier than in the sclmlar. 

Itrgo. [Asu/el He takes her by the iKiliii : ay. 
well .said, whisjjer : with as little a web as tliis 
wall I ensnare .is great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile 
•upon her, do; I will gyve thee in thiiie <uvn court- 
ship You say true ; ’tis so, indeed : if such tricks 
as these strip you out of your lieiitcnautry, it had 
been belter you had not kissed your three fingers 
so oft, wdiich now again you are most apt to )»lay 
the sir in. Very go(;d ; well kissed ! an cxcelleiu 
courtesy ! ’tis so, indeed. Yet again ycair fnigei s 
•K^ your lips? would they were clyster-i>ipes ior 
your .sake! ivithi7i.\ 'I’he jMoor! I 

know his trumpet. 

Cas. ’Tis truly so. 

Des. Let's meet him and receive him. 

Cas. Lo, where he conies ! 

Enter Othello and Attendanls- 

Oth. O my fair warrior ! 

/>^.y My dear Othello ! 

( ^th. It gives me wonder great as my content 
'To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy ! 

If after every tempest come such calms, 



Costuniv design for Kmiliii Carleton Smyth, New 
■^Hieatre, London, ig.20 

127 frr^^v. Coarse nuislin. 

139 /find Kocilislii. 

147-148 put on the' lumch of. Attest to 
166 home'. 'To the point, relish. Appreciate. 

171 gyi'c Fetter. 

178 r/t 'stc'r-ptpes. Surgieal douches 
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190 Olympus. Mountain home of Greek godsS. 



'i'he return of Othello, C’yprus. Detail from a painting 
by 'Thomas Stothard (1755-1834) 

203 set down the pegs. i.e. untune the strings. 

208 prattle out of fashion. Gabble irrelevantly. 


May the winds blow till the5^ have waken’d death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 

• Olympus-high and duck again as low 190 

As hell’s from heaven ! If it were now to die, 
’Twere now to be most happy ; for, I fear. 

My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

J)es. The heavens forbid 

But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow ! 

Oth, Amen to that, sweet powers ! 

I cannot speak enough of this content ; 

It stops me here ; it is too much of joy : 

And this, and this, the greatest discords be 200 

\^Kissin^ Jier, 

That e’er our hearts shall make ! 

I ago. \^Aside\ C), you are well tuned now! 

• But 1 ’ll set down the pegs that make this music. 
As honest as 1 am. 

Ofh, Come, let us to the castle. 

News, friends; our wars are done, the Turks are 
drown’d. 

How does my old acquaintance of this isle? 
Honey, you shall be well desired in Cyprus; 

I have found great love amongst them. O my 
sweet, 

• I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 

In mine own comforts. I prithee, good lago. 

Go to the bay and disembark my coffers : 210 

Bring thou the master to the citadel ; 

He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respedl. Come, De.sde- 
mona, 

Once more, well met at Cyprus. 

\^Ejkre 7 tnt Oth^rlioy Desdetnonay and At tendart is, 
lago. Do thou meet me presently at the har- 
bour. Come hither. If thou be *st valiant, — as, 
they say, base men being in love have then a 
nobility in their natures more than is native to 
them, — list me. The lieutenant to-night watches 
on the court of guard : —first, I must tell thee this 
— Desdcinona is direc^tly in love with him. 221 
Kod. With him ! why, ’tis not possible. 
lago. Bay thy finger thus, and let thy soul be 
instructed. Mark me with what violence she 
first loved the Moor, but for bragging and telling 
her fantastical lies: and will she love him still for 
prating? let not thy discreet heart think it. Her 
eye must l>e fed ; and what delight shall she have 
to look on the devil? When the blood is made 
dull with the act of sport, there should be, again 
to inflame it and to give .satiety a fresh appetite, 
loveliness in favour, sympathy in years, manners 
and beauties ; all which the Moor is defedtive in : 
now, for want of these required conveniences, 
her delicate tenderness will find itself abused, 
begin to heave the gorge, disrelish and abhor tlie 
Moor ; very nature will instrudl her in it and 
compel her to .some second choice. Now, sir, 
this granted, — as it is a most pregnant and un- 
forced position — who stands so eminent in the 
degree of this fortune as Cassio does? a knave 
very voluble ; no further conscionable than in 
putting on the mere form of civil and humane 
seeming, for the better compassing of his salt and 
most hidden loose affection? why, none; why, 
none : a slipper and subtle knave, a finder of oc- 
casions, that has an eye can scamp and count er- 
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feit advantages, though true advantage never 
present itself ; a devilish knave. Besides, the 
knave is handsome, young, and hath all those 
requisites in him that folly and green minds look 
after : a pestilent complete knave ; and the woman 
hath found him already. 

Rod. I cannot believe that in her; she’s full 
of most blessed condition. 

I ago. Blessed fig\s-end ! the wine she <1 rinks is 
made of grapes : if she had been blessed, she would 
never have loved the Mocjr. Blessed pudding ! 

•l^idst thou not see her paddle with the palm of 
his hand? didst not mark that? 260 

Rod. Yes, that 1 did ; but that was but cour- 
tesy. 

/ago. Bcchery, by this hand ; an index and 
obscure prologue to the history of lust and foiii 
thoughts. 'I’hey met so near with tlieir lips that 
their breaths embraced together. Villanous 
thoughts, Rodengo ! wlien these mutualities so 
marshal the way, hard at hand coinC'» the master 
and main exercise, the incorporate ('onciiisiou, 
l^ish ! But, sir, be you ruled by me: 1 liave 
brought you from Venice. Watch you to-night ; 
for the command, 1 Ml lay’t upon you. Cassio 
knows you not. I Ml not be far from you : do you 
find some occasion to anger either by 

speaking too loud, or tainting liis discipline ; or 
from what other course you please, which the 
time shall more favourably minister. 

Rod. Well. 

• /ago. Sir, he is rash and very sudden in choler, 
and haply may strike at you: provoke liim, tliat 
he may ; for even out of that will 1 cause these of 
Cyprus to mutiny; whose qualification shall 
corne into no true taste again but by the displant- 
ing of Cassio. So shall you have a shorter journey 
to your desires by the means I shall then have to 
I>refer them; and the impediment most profitably 
removed, without the which there were no ex- 
peclation of our prosperity. 

Rod. I will do this, if I can bring it to any 
ofiportunity. 29*) 

/ago. 1 warrant thee. Meet me by and by at 
the citadel: 1 must fetch his necessaries ashore. 
Farewell. 

Rod. Adieu. [JCjtr/f. 

lago. That Cassio loves her, I do well Ixj- 
lieve it ; 

That she loves him, ’tis apt and of great credit: 
'JMie Moor, howbeit that 1 endure him not. 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature. 

And I dare think he Ml prove to Desdemona 299 
A most dear husband. Now, I do love her too; 

•Not out of absolute lust, though peradveiiture 
I stand accountant for as great a sin. 

But partly led to diet my revenge. 

For that I do suspe< 5 l the lusty Moor 

• Hath Icap’d into my seat ; the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards ; 
And nothing can or shall content iny soul 

Till I am even’d with him, wife for wife. 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 310 

That judgement cannot cure. Which thing to do. 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 

• For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 

I ’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip, 

•Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb— 



CTostume design for Rodengo by Carleton Smyth, New 
Theatre, Bondon, 1920 

259 paddle. Tickle with a finger. 

279 choler. Temper. 

301 peradventure IVrhaps. 

305 leaped into my seat. i.c. committed adultery with my 
wife. 

313 stand the putting on. Withstand the incitement. 
315 rank garb. Gross fashion. 
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OTHKLLO Act II Scenes II & III 


9 offices, l^'ncilitirs. 

7 711 fh your cm lust. As curlv as >ou can 
23 \ottniis fi parley of Arouses 
27 alarum Signal 
30 sfoup (Juart I UK- 


For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too — 

Make the Moor thank me, Jove me and reward 
me, 

For making him cgrcgiously an ass 
Ami pra<itising upon his peace and quiet 319 
Isvcn to madness. *'l'is here, hut yet confused: 
Jvnavery’s plain face is never seen till used. [£xt^. 

Scene II. A street. 

] •Inter a Herald ivith a proclamation; People 
follinuing. 

Her. It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and 
valiant general, that, upon certain tidings now 
arrived, importing the mere perdition of the 
'riirkish fleet, every man put himself into triumph ; 
some to dance, some to make bonfires, each man 
to what sport and revels his addi(!:tion leads him : 
for, besides these benelicial news, it is the cele- 
bration of Ins nuptial. So much was his plcawure 

• should he proclaimed All offices are open, and 
there is full liberty of feasting from this present 
hour of five till the hell have told eleven. Heaven 

jss the isle of Cyprus and our noble general 
Othello! I /exeunt. 

S( KNK III. A hall in the castle. 

Enter iyvwvAAA )^ I)i sdkmona, Cassio, a7ul 
Attendants. 

Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to- 
niglit : 

l.et’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 

Not to outsport discretion. 

Cas. I ago hath dn eadion what to do ; 

Hut, notwithstanding, with my personal eye 
Will 1 look to’l. 

Ot/t. lago is most honest. 

• Michael, good night, to-nn^rrow with your ear- 

liest 

Let me have speech with you. Desile7Hona\ 

Come, my dear love, 

The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue ; 

'riiat profit \s yet to come dweeii me and you. 10 
(iood night. 

YPlxennt Othello^ I'>esclemo7ia^ and Attenda/its, 
Enter I ago. 

Cas. Welcome, lago; we must to the watch. 
/at^o. Not this hour, lieutenant ; 'tis not yet 
ten o' the clock. Our gencial cast u.s thus early 
for the love of his Jdesdemona ; who let us not 
therefore blame : he hath not yet made wanton 
the night with her ; and .she is sport for Jove. 

Cas. Slices a most exquisite lady. 

/a^o. And, I ’ll warrant her, full of game. 

( as. Indccii, she’s a most fre.sh and delicate 
creature. 21 

laj^o. What an eye she has! methinks it 

• sounds a parley of provocation. 

Cas. An inviting eye ; and yet methinks right 
modest. 

/a^o. And when she speaks, is it not an 
•alarum to love? 

Cas. She is indeed perfedlion. 

/a^'o. Well, happiness to their sheets ! Come, 
•lieutenant, I have a stoiip of wine ; and here 
withmit are a brace of Cyprus gallants that 
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Act 11 Scene 111 (nUKLLO 


would fain have a measure to the health of black 
Othello. 

Cas, Not to-ni^ht, good lago : I have very 
poor and unhappy brains for drinking : I could 
well wish courtesy would invent some other cus- 
tom of entertainment. 

lag^o, O, they are our friends; but one cup: 
1 ’ll drink for you. 30 

Cas. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and 

• that was craftily qualified too, and, behold, what 
innovation it makes here: I am unfortunate in 

•the infirmity, and dare not task my weakness 
with any more. 

What, man! *tis a night of revels: the 
gallants desire it. 

Cas. Where arc they? 

H ere at the door ; I pray 3"ou, call them in. 
Cus, I'll do* t; but it clislikc.s me, \Ejcit, 

If I can fasten but one cup ui>on liiin, 50 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already. 
He ’ll be as full of quarrel an<] offence 
As my young mistress’ dog. Now, my sick fool 
Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side out. 
To iJesdemona hath to-night caroused 

• Potations pottle-deep; and he’s to watch: 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble swelling spirits. 
That hold their honours iu a wary distance. 

The very elements of this warlike isle, 

Have I to-night fluster'd with flowing cups, 60 
And they watch too. Now, ’moiigst this flock of 
drunkards. 

Am I to put our Cassio in some adlioii 

That may offend the isle. — But here tlicy come ; 

If consequence do but approve my dream, 

My boat .sails freely, both with wind and stream. 

Re'entef Cassio ; *ivitk hitn Montano and 
Gentlemen ; Servants ybllawing^ vuitk vuine, 

• Cas. ’Fore God, they have given me a rouse 
already. 

Mott, Good faith, a little one ; not past a pint, 
as 1 am a soldier. 

lago. Some wine, ho ! 70 

• IStngs^ And let me the canakin clink, clink ; 

And let me the canakin clink : 

A soldier’s a man ; 

A life ’s but a span ; 

Why, then, let a soldier drink. 

Some wine, boys ? 

Cas. ’Fore God, an excellent song. 

logo. I learned it in England, where, indeed, 

• they are most potent in potting; : your Dane, 
your German, and your swag-bellied Hollander — 
Drink, ho ! — are nothing to your English. 81 

Cas, Is your Englishman so expert in his 
drinking? 

/ago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your 
Dane dead drunk; he sweats not to overthrow 

• your Almain ; he gives your Hollander a vomit, 
ere the next pottle can be Ailed. 

Cas. To the health of our general ! 

Mom. I am for it, lieutenant ; and I ’ll do you 
justice. 9^ 

/ago. O sweet England ! 

Kin^ Stephen was a worthy peer. 

His breeches cost him but a crown ; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

» With that he call’d the tailor iown. 


41 n ajftly qutih fuui W t*Il dilutiHl 
43 task 1^1 C’SS 

56 pat t It -lift' It.) tilt' bdtttiin of 
66 nnisf minsurt' dI diink. 



‘Sotiu' lud’ ( l<.;ilph Ku li.irdson 1 with 

Cassio, Mont. mo ami ( JcntltTncn. < )ltl \'k 'I'huatif, 
London, 

71 taniikift. Small (.in 

79 poicfit ui patting ic ahli at iliinkini^ 

86 Ahnatn (jt'im-in 
95 io7vrt, A lout. 
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OTHKl.l^O Act TI Scene III 


96 wight Man. 

125 set the watch. Mount tht^ ftuard. 

129 equinox i.e an exact and opposite amount. 
135 horologe. C'lock. a double set. Twice round 

144 second. Lieutenant. 

145 ingraft. ln^<rained. 

152 twiggen. Wicker. 



Cassio: Til beat the knave into a twiggen bottle.’ Leo 
Genn as Cassio. Old Vic Theatre, London, 1Q35 


• He was a wi^ht of hi^h renown, 

And thou art but of low degfree : 

’Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 
Some wine, ho ! ^ loo 

Cas. Why, this is a more exquisite son^ than 
the other. 

I ago. Will you hear T again? 

Cas. No; for 1 hold him to be unworthy of 
his place that does those things. Well, God ’s 
above all ; and there be .souls must be saved, and 
there be souls must not be saved. 

logo. It's true, good lieutenant. 

Cas. For mine own part, — no offence to the 
general, nor any man of quality, — I hope to be 
saved. iii 

lago. And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Cas. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me ; 
the lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient. 
Let’s have no more of this ; let’s to our affairs. — 
Forgive us our sins! — Gentlemen, let's look to 
our business. Do not think, gentlemen, I am 
drunk: this is my ancient; this is my right hand, 
and this is my left : I am not drunk now ; I can 
stand well enough, and speak well enough. 120 

All. Excellent well. 

Cas. Why, very well then ; you must not think 
then that I am drunk. 

Mon. To the platform, masters; come, let’s 

• set the watch. 

[ago. You see this fellow that is gone before ; 
He is a soldier fit to stand by Caesar 
And give diredbion : and do but see his vice ; 

• ’Tis to his virtue a just equinox, 

The one as long as the other : 'tis pity of him. 130 
I fear the trust Othello puts him in. 

On some odd time of his infirmity. 

Will shake this island. 

Mon. But is he often thus? 

I ago. 'Tis evermore the prologue to his sleep : 

• He'll watch the horologe a double set. 

If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon. It were well 

The general were put in mind of it. 

Perhaps he sees it not ; or his ^ood natme 
Prizes the virtue that appears m Cassio, 

And looks not on his evils ; is not this true ? 140 

Enter Rodbrigo. 

I ago, X^Aside to kini\ How now, Roderigo! 

I pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. 

XEjcit Roderigo. 

Mon. And 'tis great pity that the noble Moor 

• Should hazard such a place as his own second 

• With one of an ingraft infirmity : 

It were an honest adlion to say 
So to the Moor. 

lago. ^ Not I, for this fair island : 

I do love Cassio well ; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil-**But« hark 1 what noise? 

[Cry within: * Help 1 help V 

Re-enter Cassio, driving in Rodbrigo. 

Cm. You rpgue ! you rascal 1 

Mon. What's the matter, lieutenant? 

Cae. A knave teach me my duty ! 151 

• 1*11 beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 

Rod. Beat me 1 
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Act II Scene III OTHELLO 


Cos, 

Dost thou prate, rogue ? 

Mon, 

[Striking Roderigo. 
Nay, good lieutenant ; 


[Staying him. 

pray you, 

sir, hold your hand. 

Cas, 

Y fit t 

Let me go, sir, 


•Or I '11 knock you o’er the mazzard. 

Mon, Come, come, you’re drunk. 

Cos, Drunk! [They fight. 

I ago. [As/(/c to Roiierigo\ Away, 1 say; go 
out, and cry a mutiny. [Exit Roderigo. 
g‘^od lieutenant, — alas, gentlemen; — 

Help, ho ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir ; — 
Help, masters! ““Here’s a goodly watch indeed ’ 

[Bid I rings. 

•Who's that which rings the bell? -r)iablo, ho ! 
'J'lic town will rise : God’s will, lieutenant, lioid ! 
You will be shamed for ever. 

Re-enter Othello and Attendants. 

Oih, What is the matter here? 

Mon. ’Zounds, I bleed still ; 1 am hurt to the 
death. [Faints. 

Oth, Hold, for your lives ! 
lago. Hold, ho! Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, 
— gentlemen, — 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 
Hold! the general speaks to you; hold, hold, for 
shame ! 

Oth. Why, how now, ho ! from whence ariseih 
this? 

Are we turn’d Turks, and to ourselves do tliat 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 17 1 
F(»r Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that stirs next to carve for his Own rage 
•Holds his soul light ; he dies upon his motion. 
Silence that dreadful bell: it frights the isle 
From her propriety. What is the matter, masters? 
Honest lago, that look’st dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge 
tliee. 

lago. I do not know: friends all but now, even 
now, 

•In quarter, and in terms like bride and grtxnn 
Devesting them for bed ; and then, but now — 181 
As if some planet had unwilled men — 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast. 

In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
•Any beginning to this peevish odds ; 

And would in action glorious I had lost 
"J’h«)sc legs that bi ought me to a part of it ! 

Oih, How comes it, Michael, you arc thus 
forgot ? 

Cas I pray you, pardon me ; 1 cannot speak. 
Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be 
civil; 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 
I'hc world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure: what’s the matter, 
^J'hat you unlare your reputation thus 
And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night'brawlcr ? give me answer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger : 
Your officer, lago, can inf^orm you, — 

While I .spare speech, which something now 
offends me, — 

Of all that I do know : nor know I aught 200 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night; 
Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice, 


156 mazzard. Head. 
161 Dtablo. I’hc Devil. 



Othello ‘Hold, for your lives!* Illustration by F 11 
Dicksee(iK53 192S) 


174 Holds . . light Flares small value on 
180 quarter Relations with i-aeli otlier 
185 peevish w/r/c IVtulant quain l 
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(yj hi: 1. 1.0 Art II Scene III 


206 (oUifd. ()l>^ciirc‘cl 

212 I'hum’h he , a lutth i c fvcri tf he weie rn\' twin 
1)1 ot hei 

246 /)^/^^ Suj>f)t>it 

247 inniif IJilulf, ciiloiii 

248 h^ht K n\ <3111 .i}>le 



Othello ‘Lend him oH.’ lOnj^rav in^ by Kenn\' Meadows 
trom Barr^■ C’ornwnll’s W(trhs of Sfiaksfyctc, 1846 


And to defend ourselves it be a sin 
When violence assails us. 

Oth. Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my safer gui<les to rule ; 

•AikI p.'ission, having my best judgement collied, 
Assays to lead the w’ay ; il 1 once stir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in iiiy rebuke. Oive me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on , 210 

.\nd he that is ap])roved in this offence, 

• I’hongh he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall lose me. What ! in a town of war, 

Vet wild, the people’s hc:irts brimlul of fear, 

'To nitinage private and domestic quarrel. 

In night, and on the court and guard of safety! 

’ I'is monstrous. lago, wlto began ’t ? 

Mon. if partially affined, or leagued in office, 
'Thou ilost deliver more or less than tiuth. 

Thou ait no soldier. 

laf^o. Touch me not so near : 220 

I had ratlier have this tongue cut from my mouth 
'Fhan it should do offence to Michael Cassio , 

Vet, 1 persuade myself, to speak the iniih 
Shall nothing wrong him. 'I'hus it is, general. 
Montano and myself being in speech, 
d'hcre comes a fellow crying out fur help; 

And Cassio following him with determined sword, 
'To execute upon him. Sir, this gentleman 
Stej>s in t(3 Cassio, and entreats his pause ; 

Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 230 

Lest by his clamour — as it so fell out — 

The town might fall in fright : he, swift of foot, 

< )utran my purpose; and 1 return’d the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords. 

And Cassio high in oath; wdiicli till to-night 
I ne’er might say before. When I came ba(jk — 
For tliis w'as brief — I found thiein close Ujgether, 
At blow' and thrust; even as again they w’ere 
When yrui yourself did part them. 

More of this matter cannot 1 report: 240 

Hut men are men ; the best sometimes forget : 
Tlioiigh Cassio did some little wrong to him, 

As men in rage strike those that wish them best, 
Yet surely Cassio, 1 believe, received 

him that lied some strange indignity, 

• Whi< h patience could not pass. 

i 1 know, lago, 

#"I']iy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 

• Making it light to Cassio. Cassio, I love thee; 
JJnt never more be officer of mine. 

Re-enter Dmsok.mon' a, a Mended, 

Took, if my gentle love he not raised up ! 250 

I’ll make thee an example. 

J)es, What ’s the matter ? 

OMi. All’s well now, sweeting; come aw'ay 
to bed. 

Sir, for your hurts, myself will be your surgeon : 
Tead him off. [ /V? A/ontuno, 7 v/to is led off. 

lago, look with care about the town, 

And silence those wliom this vile brawl distra< 5 Ied. 

Come, Desdemona : 'tis the soldiers’ life 

'I’o have their balmy slumbers waked with .strife. 

[Exeunt all but la^o and Cassio. 
la^o. What, are you hurt, lieutenant? 

Cas. Ay, past all surgery. 260 

iaj^o. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Cas. Reputation, reputation, reputation ! 

I liave lost my reputation ! I have lost the im- 
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Act II Seem* III () fHFLLO 


mortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial. 
•My reputation, I ago, my reputation ! 

I ago. As I am an honest man, 1 thought you 
had received some bodily wt>und ; tliere is more 
sense in that than in reputation. Reputation is 
an idle and most false imposition : oft got with- 
out merit, and lost without deserving: you liaAC 
lost no reputation at all, unless you repute your- 
self such a loser. What, man! there are vays to 
recover the general again : you are but now cast 
•in his mood, a punishment more in policy than in 
malice ; even so as one would heat his olTencciess 
dog to affright an imperious lion: sue to iiim 
again, and he’s yours. 

Cas. I will rather sue to be despised than to 
deceive so go<Hl a commander with so sJijJit, so 
drunken, and so indiscreet an offn'er. ])nink? 
and speak parroiy and scpiabble? su.igger/ swear? 
•and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow? 
() thou invisible sy>irit of wine, if thou bast no 
name to be known by, let us call thee devil ! 

I ago. What was lu: that you followed with 
your sword? Wliat bad he done to you? 

Cns. J know not. 

I ago. Is ’t possible ? 

1 remember a mass f)f things, l)ut nothing 
distiniMly . quarrel, but iiorbing wherefore. 
() (iod, that men should put an enemy in their 
imaitlisio steal aw'ay their brain-. ' that we should, 
with joy, pleasance, revel and applause, transform 
ourselves into beasts ! 

I ago Why, but you are well gh : 

how came you thus re<' )vered? 

Cas. Jt hath pleased the devil drunkenness to 
give place to the devil waatli : one unperfeCtness 
shows me another, to make me frankly despise 
myself. 300 

• I ago. Come, you are too severe a moraler: as 
the time, the place, and the condition of this 
country stands, 1 could heartily wish this had not 
befallen ; but, since it is as it is, mend it for your 
own good. 

Cas. J will ask him for iny p)lace again ; he 
shall tell me I am a ^drunkard ! Had I as many 
•mouths as Hydra, such an answer would stop 
them all. 'Co he now a sensible man, by and by 
a fool, and presently a beast ! (J strange ! Every 
inordinate cup is unblessed and the ingredient js 
a devil. 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good fami- 
liar creature, if it be w'ell used : exclaim no more 
against it. And, good lieutenant, 1 tliink you 
think I love you. 

Cas. I have well approved it, sir. I drunk ! 

lago. You or any man living maybe drunk at 
a time, man. I’ll tell you what you shall do. 

( )ur general’s wife is now the general : I may say 
so in this respec^l, for that he hath devoted and 
given up himself to the contemplation, mark, and 
•denotement of her parts and graces: confe.ss 
yourself freely to her; importune her help to put 
you in your place again : she is of so free, .so kind, 
so apt, so bles.sed a disposition, slie holds it a vice 
in her goodness not to do more than she is re- 
quested : this broken joint between you and her 
•husband entreat her to splinter; and, my fortunes 
•against any lay worth naming, this crack of your 
love shall grow stronger than it was before. 331 

Cas. You advise me well. 


265-270 My reputation . . ivithout deseri^mg See 
introduction. 

274 in polity As an example, on principle. 

282 lust tan Bombast K nonsense 



C’assio ‘ we sluniltl witli 10^. ple.is.iiu e, ie\(l ,iiu! 
applause, itan^hum ouistl\e-^ uUo lx.isi'.'’ Iliunlsinds 
,1s h(Msts \V<M)ck nl ii »Mn the ! ii l< }ml'« oI T lleNWonJ' 
I'hihu nthom^ta. 

301 wotali'i \h>ialiser 

308 flvdiii Legeiularv m:)n\ -lu ,idt'il St I (X nl 
323 deiuitnnent I )e\ oti(»n 

329 sphnfet Bind with splints 

330 lav Bet 
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344 Prohal to thinking. Reasoned. 



Costume design for lago by Le Cette, Lyric Theatre, 
London , 1902 


Jn.go. I protest, in the sincerity of love and 
honest kindness. 

Cas. I think it freely; and betimes in the 
morning I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona 
to undertake for me ; I am desperate of my for- 
tunes if they check me here. 

You are in the right. Good night, 
lieutenant ; I must to the watch. 340 

Cas. Good night, honest lago. [Ejcit, 

And what's he then that says I play the 
villain? 

When this advice is free 1 give and honest, 

• Prohal to thinking and indeed the course 
To win the Mot>r again? For ’tis most easy 
'I'he inclining Desdemona to subdue 

In any honest suit; she's framed as fruitful 
As the free elements. And then for her 
To win the Moor — were 't to renounce hisl^ptism, 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, 350 

• H is soul is so enfetter’d to her love, 

•That she may make, unmake, do what she list. 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak fundtion. How am 1 then a 
villain 

To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, 

Diredtiy to his good? Divinity of hell ! 

When devils will the blackest sins put on, 

7 ’hey do suggest at first with heavenly shows. 

As I do now : for whiles this honest fool 

Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes 360 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

I’ll pour this pestilence into his ear, 

• That she repeals him for her body’s lust ; 

And by how much she strives to do him good. 

She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch, 

And out of her own gt^odness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 


351 enfetter'd. Bound. 

352 list. Wishes. 

363 repeals. Calls to mind 
390 ^et her on. Ciet her at it. 


Re-enter Roderigo. 

liow now, Roderigo ! 

Rod. I do follow here in the chase, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. 
My money is almost spent ; I have been to-night 
exceedingly well cudgelled; and I think the issue 
will be, I snail have so much experience for my 
pains, and so, with no money at all and a little 
more wit, return again to Venice. 

Jago. How poor arc they that have not pa- 
tience ! 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 

I'Koii know’st we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does’t not go well? Cassio hath beaten thee. 
And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashier'd 
Cassio : 381 

Though Qther things grow fair against the sun. 
Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe: 
Content thyself awhile. By the mass, 'tis morn- 
ing ; 

Pleasure and adlion make the hours seem short. 
Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, I say : thou shalt know more hereafter : 
Nay, get thee gone. [Exit Roderigo.^ Two 
things are to be done : 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress ; 

•I Ml set her on ; 390 

Myself the while to draw the Moor apart, 
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#And bring him jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife: ay, that’s the way; 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. [/Lxii. 


Act 111 Scene I OTHELLO 


392 jump. Exact l\ at the tune. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. Bc/o^‘e the castle. 

Enter Cassio aitd same Musicians. 

Cas. Masters, play here ; I will content your 
pains ; 

Soineihing that’s brief; and bid ‘Good morrow, 
general.’ lAh/s/r. 

Enter Clown. 

Clo, Why, masters, h.ave your instruments 
•been in Nai>les, that they speak i' the nose thus ? 
First AT us. How, sir, how ! 

Clo, Are these, 1 pray you, wind-instruments? 
First Afus. Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

C/a. O, thereby hangs a tail. 

First Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? g 
C/a. Marry, sir, by many a wind-instrument 
that I know. Eut, masters, here’s money for 
you : and the general so likes your iiuisic, that he 
desires you, for love’s sake, to make no more noise 
with it. 

First Afus. Well, sir, we will not. 

C/a. If you have any music that may not be 
heard, to’t again : but, as they say, to hear music 
the general does not greatly care. 

First Afus. We have none such, sir. 

C/a. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for 
I ’ll away : go ; vanish into air ; away ! . 

[ Exeun t Af ustcians. 

C'/T.f. Dost thou hear, my honest friend? 

('/a. No, 1 hear not your honest friend; I 
hear you. 

• Cas. Prithee, keep up thy quillets. There’s 
a poor piece of gold for thee: if tlie gentlewoman 
that attends the general’s wife be stirring, tell her 
there’s one Cassio entreats her a little favour of 
speech; wilt thou do this? 

( '/a. She is stirring, sir : if she will stir hither, 
I ‘^hall seem to notify unto her. ^ 3^ 

Cas, Do, good my friend. \^Exit C/o'ivn. 

Enter Iaoo. 

In happy time, I ago. 
/a^a. You have not been a-bed, then? 

Cas. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, lago, 

'I’o send in to your wife : my suit to her 
that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 

/ago. I’ll send her to you presently ; 

And I’ll devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 
May be more free. . 4^ 

Cas. I humbly thank you for’t. [Exit Iaga.\ 
I never knew 

A Florentine more kind and honest. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant: I am 
sorry 

For your displeasure ; but all will sure 1^ well. 
’I'he general and his wife are talking of it ; 

And she speaks for you stoutly : the Moor replies. 



( ir«>up ol’ miisu Kins. Eroni ,i X’cni't r,ni iit. 15*0 

4 ^pvak i' the Smell (innuendo as to syphilis) 

25 qutHeis Quihl>lmji 
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49 ^reat affinitx Allied to important people. 
52 front . F orelt>ck. 



Cjustaviis VjiU]Qfhan Urooke, Kn^lish Victorian actor, us 
la^o 

13 p(fhtii C ard III 
15 nue I’m lal 

23 7V(itch lirni tntnv. i i- keep Inrn awake 

24 shnft C-"<>nlessi(Mial- 


That he you hurt is of ^jrcat fame in Cyprus 

• And great affinity and that in wholesome wisdom 
He might not but refuse you, but he protests he 

loves you 

And need*, no other suitor but his likings 

• To take the safest occasion by the front 
To bring you in again. 

Cns. Yet, r beseech you. 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, 
fiive me advantage of some brief discourse 
VV'^ith Desdemona alone. 

h niiL l*ray you, come in : 

I vvill bestow you where you shall have time 
1 o speak your bosom freely. 

Cns. 1 am much bound to you. [K.xeitnL 

ScKNK n. -d roojn in the castle. 

Kntcr O rni-.M o, T AGO, and Gentlemen. 

Ot/i. 'Fhesc letters give, lago, to the pilot; 
And by him do my duties to the senate: 
i hat done, I will be walking on the works; 
Kej)air there to me. 

laco. Well, my good lord. I’ll do ’t. 

Otfi I’his fortification, gentlemen, shall we 
see *t ? 

Gent. We’ll wait upon yt)ur lordship. 

\^EjceNfit. 

ScENF. III. IVie garden o/ the castle. 

Enter Desdkmona, C'.\ssio. aftd F'^mti t.a. 

I>es. He thou assuretl, good Cassio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

Emil. (Jood madam, do: I warrant it grieves 
my husband, 

As if the ca‘>e were his, 

l^cs. O, that’s an honest fellow. Do not doubt, 
Cassio, 

Rut I vvill have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas. Bounteous madam, 

Whatever shall become of Michael C'assio, 

He’s never any thing but your true servant. 

JJes. I know’t ; 1 thank you. You do love my 
lord : lo 

You have known him long ; and be you well as- 
sured 

He shall in strangeness stand no further off 
•Than in a politic distance. 

( as. Ay, but, lady. 

That policy may cither last so long, 

•Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet, 

Or breed it.self so out of circumstance, 

That, I being absent and my place supplied. 

My general will forget my love and service. 

Des. Do not doubt that ; before Emilia here 
I give thee warrant of thy place : assure thee, 20 
If I do vow a friendship, I ’ll perform it 
To the last article : my lord shall never rest ; 

• I’ll watch him tame and talk him out of patience; 

• His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift ; 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does 

With Cassio’s suit; therefore be merry, Cassio; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die 
'Fhan give thy cause away. 

Emil, Madam, here comes my lord. 

Cas. Madam, I ’ll take my leave. 30 

Z>es. Why, stay, and hear me spealc. 


30 


Act III Scene III OTHKM.O 


Cas. Madam, not now ; I am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purjioses. 

£>es. Well, do your discretion. \Exit Cassia, 

Enter Othkllo and lAciO. 
lago. Ha ! 1 like not that. 

Oth. What dost thou say? 

Jaj^o. Nothing, my lord: or if— I know not 
what. 

Oth, Was not that Cassio parted from my wife? 

Cassio, my lord! No, sure, I cannot 
think it. 

That he would steal away so guilty-like. 

Seeing you coming. 

Oth, I do believe ’iwas he. 40 

/Vj. How now, niy lord ! 

I have been talking with a suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your di-splcasure. 

Oth, Who is’t you mean? 

Des, Why, your lieutenant, Cassio. Good my 
lord. 

If 1 have any grace or power to move you, 

His present reconciliation take ; 

For if he be not one that truly loves you, 

'Idiat errs in ignorance and not in tunning, 

I have no judgement in an honest face: 50 

1 prithee, call him back. 

Otk. Went be hence now? 

Des, Ay, sooth ; so buniblctl 
'J'hat he hath left part of his grief witli rne, 

'J'u sLifrcr with liini. Good Jove, call him back. 
Oth. Not now, sweet Uesdemona; some other 
time. 

Des. Ilut shalCt be shortly? 

Oih. 'I'he sooner, sweet, for you. 

Des. Shall H be to-night at supper? 

('>th. No, not to-night 

J^es, To-morrow dinner, then? 

I sliall not dine at home; 
I m(‘et the captains at the citadel. 

J^es, Why, then, tomorrow night ; or 'J'ucsday 
morn ; 60 

On Tuesday noon, or night ; on Wednesday morn ; 
I prithee, name the time, but let it not 
F.xcccd three days; in faith, he’s penitent; 

And yet his trespass, in our romnioii reason — 
Save that, they say, the wars must make exam- 
ples 

Out of their best — is not almost a fault 

To incur a private check. When shall he come? 

Tell me, Othello: 1 wonder in my soul. 

What you would ask me, that I should deny, 

• Or stand so inamrnering on. What! Michael 
Cassio, 7*^ 

That came a-wooing with you, and so many a 
time, 

When 1 have spoke of you dispraisingly, 

Hath ta*en your part ; to have so much to do 
To bring him in I Trust me, 1 could do much, — 
OtA. Prithee, no more : lei him come when he 
will ; 

I will deny thee nothing. 

Z)es. Why, this is not a boon ; 

•Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves. 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm. 
Or sue to you to do a peculiar profit 
To your own person : nay, when 1 have a suit 80 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

It shall be full of poise and difficult weight 


70 mawmvnrifr iitt. Hesitating 



Othello ‘I will tienv thee nothing’ 'I'he Kdwaidian 
actors, Hilbert ('arter :i.s Othello .inti 'Pita Brand as 
Oesdernona, Shaftesbury Theatre, I.ondon, iQO.s 
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88 ynur Jannes teach you. You feel. 
80 tvrcfch Used afiectionately. 



Othello ‘'I^hou dost mean something . . Othello with 
lago. ICngravmg from FielTs editj<jn of\S 7 i«/ee.vpe^vre, 1773 

115 concrtf. Conception. 

120 stops. Breaks m speech. 

122 0/ rwj/ow. Customary. 

123 dose defattons. Natural hesitancy. 


And fearful to be granted. 

Oth. I will deny thee nothing : 

Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 

To leave me but a little to myself. 

Shall I deny you? no : farewell, my lord. 
Farewell, my Dcsdcmona : I '11 come to 
thee straight. 

• 2>es. Emilia, come. Be as your fancies teach 

you ; 

Whate'er you be, 1 am obedient. 

IJesdetnona afid 

• Oth. Excellent wretcli ! l^erdition catch my 

soul, 90 

But I do love thee I and when I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again. 

lago. My noble lord, — 

Oth. What dost thou say, lago? 

Jago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d 
my lady, 

Know of your love? 

Oth. He did, from first to last : why dost 
thou a.sk? 

lago. But for a satisfadlion of my thought ; 
No further harm. 

Oth. Why of thy thought, lago? 

lago. I did not think he had been acquainted 
with her. 

Oth. O, yes ; and went between us very oft. 
lag^o. Indeed I iot 

Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed: discern'st thou 
aught in that? 

Is he not honest? 

lago. Honest, my lord ! 

Oth. Honest! ay, honest. 

lago. My lord, for aught I know. 

Oth. What dost thou think? 
lago. Think, my lord ! 

Oth. Think, my lord ! 

By heaven, he echoes me. 

As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean some- 
thing : 

1 heard thee say even now, thou likedst not that, 
When Cassio left my \vifc ; what didst not like ? 
And when I told thee he was of my counsel ui 
In iny whole coiir.se of wooing, thou criedst 
‘ Indeed ! ' 

And didst contracl and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 

• Some horrible conceit: if thou dost love me, 

Show me thy thought. 

lago. My lord, you know 1 love you. 

Oth. I think thou dost . 

And, for I know thou ’rt full of love and honesty. 
And weigh'st thy words before thou givest them 
breath, 

• Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more : 
For such things in a false disloyal knave lai 

• Arc tricks of custom, but in a man that just 

• I'hey are close delations, working from the heart 
That passion cannot rule, 

lago. For Michael Cassio, 

1 dare be sworn 1 think that he is honest. 

Oth. 1 til ink so too. 

lago. Men should be what they seem ; 

Or those that be not, would they might seem none ! 
Oth. Certain, men should be what they seem. 
lago. Why, then, 1 think Cassio 's an honest 
man. 
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( 9 M. Nay, vet there's more in this: 130 

I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings. 

As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of 
thoughts 

The worst of words. 

Good my lord, pardon me : 

T hough I am bound to every adb of duty, 

1 am not bound to that all Slaves are free to. 
Utter my thoughts? Why, say they are vile and 
false ; 

As where's that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly ai>prehensions 

• Keep leets and law-days and in session sit 140 
With meditations lawful? 

Otk. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, 
I ago, 

If thou but thlnk'st him wrong’d and makesthisear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

Jn^o. I do beseech yon — * 

Though I perchance am vicious in rny guess. 

As, 1 confess, it is my nature's plague 

To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 

Shapes faults that are not — that your wisdom yet, 

• From one that so imperfetfily conceits. 

Would take no notice, nor build yourself a trouble 

• Out of his scattering and unsure observance. 151 
It were not for your quiet nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom. 

To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth. What dost thou mean? 

Idgo, Good name in mao and woman, dear iny 
lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; 'tis something, 
nothing : 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands : 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 160 

And makes me poor indeed. 

Oth. By heaven, 1 TI know thy thought.s. 
lag^o. You cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand : 

Nor shall not, whilst 'tis in my custody. 

Oth. Ha! 

lago. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

Tt is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on : that cuckold lives in bli.ss 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspe< 5 ls, yet strongly 
loves ! 17^ 

Oth. O misery ! 

lago. Poor and content is rich and rich enough, 

• Hut riches fineless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ! 

Oth. Why, why is this? 

Think'st thou ITd make a life of jealoii.sy, 

To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions? No; to be once in doubt 
Is once to be resolved : exchange me for a goat. 
When 1 shall turn the business of my soul i8i 

• To such exsufflicate and blown surmises, 
hlatching thy inference. 'T. is not to make me 

jealous 

To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company. 


140 leets. Courts. 

149 conceiu. Conceives 
151 (itterutfi^ T laphiizijrd. 



lago. ‘O beware, my lord, ol jealou^^y’ Robert Henslev as 
lago. Fiigraving from Hell's i^dition of S hakes are, 

1773 


173 prtefess. l.iinilless 

182 exsuffiti'ate. lixtra\ agant hlawn. Infiat4*cl 
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200 u// -hfinHfy (jenerosjtv. 
210 ur/ Blind 



laj^c) ■ ‘I sec this hatli a little dash'd your spirits’. Orawini^ 
of la>4o and Othello by Isaac 'I’aylor (1730- 1807) 

229 Incline to. 

234 p(fstti(m. Oetinitely 

237 mtilvh Answer, lountry forms i.e Venetian man- 
ners, loose morality 


Is free of speech, sin;^s, plays and dances well; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous: 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest tear or doubt of her revolt ; 

For she had eyes, and chose me. No, lago; 

J ’ll sec before I doubt; when I doubt, [irovc : 190 
And on the proof, there is no more but this, — 
Away at once with love or jealousy ! 

I am glad of it ; tor now I shall have 
reason 

To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit: therefore, as I am bi>und, 
Reicive it from me. 1 speak not yet of proof. 
l.,of)k to ytjiir wife ; observe her well with Classic ; 
Wear your eye thus, not jealous nor secure : 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

• ()ut of self-bounty, be abused ; look to ’t : 200 

I know our country disposition well; 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 
I'hey dare not show their hiisb;inds ; their best 
conscience 

Ts not to leave ’t undone, but kcep’t unknown. 
O//1. Idosi ilmu say so? 

lago. She did deceive her father, marrying 
you : 

And when she seem’d to shake and fear your look.s. 
She loved them most. 

Oth, And so she did. 

Jago. Why, go to then ; 

She that, so young, could give out such a .seem- 
ing, 

•To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak — 210 

He thought ’ twas witchcraft — but 1 am much to 
hlamc : 

T humhly" do beseech you of your pardon 
h'or too much loving you. 

1 am bound to thee for ever. 

I ngo. I sec this hath a little dash’d your spirits. 
Oth, Not a jol, not a jtit. 

I ago. I’ faith, I fear it has. 

I hope you will consider wliat is spoke 

Comes from my love. Ihit I do see you ’re moved : 

1 am to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion. 220 

Otk. I will not. 

I ngo. Should you do so, my lord, 

iVl y speech should fall into such vile success 
As my thoughts aim not at. C'assio’s my worthy 
friend — 

My lord, I see you ’re moved. 

Oth. No, not much moved : 

I do not think but Desdemona’s honest. 

Jago. Long live .she so! and long live you to 
think so ! 

Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itself, — 
I ago. Ay, there’s the point: as — to be bold 
with you — 

•Not to afFe< 5 l many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 230 
Whereto we see in all things nature tends — 

Foh ! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural. 

• But pardon me ; I do not in position 
Distindlly speak of her ; though 1 may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgement, 

•May fall to match you with her country forms 
And happily repent. 

Oth. Farewell, farewell : 
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If more thou dost perceive, let me know more ; 
Set on thy wife to observe : leave me, lago. 240 
Ingo, [Gotng^ My lord, I take my leave. 

Oth, Why Old 1 marry ? This honest creature 
doubtless 

Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
lago. \^Ret2{rni7ig'\ My lord, I would 1 might 
entreat your honour 

To scan this thing no further; leave it to time : 
Though it be fit that Cassio have his place. 

For, sure, he fills it up with great ability. 

Yet, if you please to hold him off awhile, 

• You shall by that perceive him and his means: 
•Note, if your lady strain his entertainment 250 

With any strong or vehement importunity: 

Much will be seen in that. In the mean time. 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears — 

As worthy cause I have to fear 1 am— 

And hold her free, I do beseech your honour. 
Oth. Fear not my government. 
fago. 1 once more take rny h ave. \R.vit. 

(>th. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty. 

And knows all qualities, with a learned sv»ii*it. 

•Of human dealings. If 1 do prove her haggard, 
•Though that her jes.ses were my dear hcart-sti mgs, 
1 ’Id wliistle her off and let her d(»wn the wind, 
•To prey at fortune. Tlai)ly, for 1 am black 
And have m>t those soft j)arts of f:onversation 

• That chand)ercrs have, or for 1 am decliiietl 

Into the vale of years, — yet that's not much — 
She’s gone. I am abuse<.l ; and my relief 
Must be to loathe her. O ('m sc of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
.And not their appetites’ I had rather be a toavl. 
And live upon the va[>our of a dunge<in, 271 

Tlian keep a ( orner in the thing I love 

For t)thers’ uses. Yet, 'tis tiie plague of great 
ones ; 

Prerngati\ed arc they less than the base; 

^'J'is destiny unshimnable, like death : 

• Ks eii then this forked plague is fated to us 
•When we do ciuicken. IJesdcmona comes : 

Re-enter Oksuemona apid Emilia. 

If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself! 

I ’ll not believe ’t. 

Des. irc:)w now, my dear Othello! 

Your dinner, and the generous islanders 280 

By you invited, d(j attend your presence. 

Oth. I am to blame. 

Rex. Why do you speak so faintly? 

Arc you not well? 

C'>th. I have a pain upon niy forehead here. 
Des, ’Faith, that ’s with watching ; ’twill away 
again ; 

Eet me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

Oth. Your napkin is too little: 

[//^7 p 7 its the hajidkcrchic/ frojjc him ; and it 
dro/^s. 

Let it alone. Come, I 'll go in with you, 

Des, I am very sorry that you are not well. 

[Rjceunt Othello and Desdemona. 
Emil. I am glad 1 have ftmnd this napkin : 290 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor: 
My wayward husband hath a hundred times 
Woo’d me to steal it; but she so loves the token, 

• For he conjured her she should ever keep it. 

That she reserves it evermore about her 


249 his means What Iw intends. 

250 \tiain, I entrrfainrnent Snppoi t 

260 ha^^ard Wild haxsk. 

261 /f'.ssf V Straps tiiat lield .1 liawk’s kgs 
263 Tn pa y tif fnifum I’o lend htr hi-rsclt 
265 ihamhfu’is < kdlants 

276 falhid. Iloriu'il le riH'koltleil 

277 iiu iiuH ht’fi .\rv bi>i n 



Lesdemona ‘Et*r rne but bind it hard . . .* (iertrude 
Elliot, English Edw’ardian actress, as Desdemona, 
Lyric 'Theatre, Lond^iri, igo2 

294 ttin/un'd her. Impressed upon her 
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299 noihinft, i,c, do nothing. 

319 Fie not ai known (tn V. i.e. do not discuss the matter. 
333 mved’^t. Possessed. 

346 toners. Dif^gers, sappers 



Oscar Asche as Othello, 11 is Majesty’s 'I'heatre, l.,ondon, 
u>07 


To kiss and talk to. I ’ll have the work ta’en out. 
And give ’t lago : what he will do with it 
Ilcavjn knows, not I ; 

• 1 nothing but to please his fantasy. 

Re-enter I ago. 

lago. How now ! what do you here alone? 300 
Emil, Do not you chide; I have a thing for 
you. 

lago. A thing for me? it is a common thing — 
Emil. Ha ! 

lago. To have a foolish wife. 

Emil. 0,is that all ? Whai will you give me now 
For that same handkerchief? 

lago What handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief! 

Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdernona ; 
That which so often you did bid me steal. 

lago. Hast stol’n it from her? 310 

Emil. No, ’faith : she let it drop by negligence. 
And, to the advantage, I, being here, took ’t up. 
Ta>ok, here it is. 

lago. A good wench ; give it me. 

Emil, What will you do with ’t, that you have 
been so earnest 
To have me fi 1 cl i it? 

/a^o. \Sna tchifig ifX Why, what ’s that to you ? 
Emil. If it be not for some purpose of import, 
Give ’t me again : ])oor lady, she’ll run mad 
When she shall lack it. 

# lago. Be not acknown on’t ; I have use for it. 

Oo, leave rnc \K.vit Emilia. 320 

I will in Cassio’s lodging lose this naj>km. 

And let him find it. M’rifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ : tliis may do something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison; 
Dangerous conceits arc, in their natures, poisons. 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 
But with a little upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of .sulphur. 1 did say so: 
Look, where he comes ! 

Re-enter Otiip^li.o. 

Not poppy, nor niandragora, 330 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the w'orld. 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
•Which thou owedst yesterday. 

Otk. Ha! ha! false to me? 

lago. Why, how now, general ! no mure of that. 
Otk. Avaunt ! be gone ! thou hast .set me on 
the rack : 

I swear 'tis better to be much abused 
Than but to know ’t a little. 

lago. How now, my lord ! 

oik. What sense had I of her storn hours of 
lust ? 

T saw ’t not, thought it not, it harm’d not me : 

I slept the next night well, was free and merry ; 

I found not Cassio's kisses on her lips : 341 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stol’n, 

Let him not know ’t, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
lago. I am sorry to hear this. 

Otk. I had been happy, if tVie general camp, 
•Pioners and all, had tasted her sweet body, 

So I had nothing known. O, now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind I farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars. 
That make ambition virtue ! O, farewell ! 350 
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1* arcwcll the netg^hing steed, and the shrill trump, 
I'hc spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
I'he royal banner, and all quality. 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
•The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit. 
Farewell ! Othello’s occupation's gone ! 

Jago. Is’t possible, rny lord? 

Oth. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a 
whore, 

Be sure of it ; give me the ocular proof ; 360 

Or, by the wortli of man’s eternal soul, 

I hou hadst been better have been born a dog 
Than answer my waked wrath! 

Jago. Is’t come to this? 

Otk, Make me to sec't; or, at the least, so 
prove It, 

IJiat the probation bear no lunge nor loop 
'J’o hang a d<mbt on ; or woe upon thy life ! 

Jago. My noble lord, — 

Oth. If thou dost slander her and torture me. 
Never pray more ; abandon all remorse ; 

< )n horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 370 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. 

Jago, O grace ! O heaven forgive me ’ 

Are you a man? have you a soul or sense? 

( 7od be wi* you ; take mine office. ( ) wretched fooK 
'I'hat livest to make thine honesty a vice ! 

0 monstrous world! Take note, take note, O 

world, 

To be direct and honest is not safe. 

1 thank you for this profit; and from hence 

• 1 ’ll love no friend, sith love breeds such offence. 

Oth. Nay, stay: thou .shouldst be honest. 381 
Jago, 1 should be wise, for honesty ’s a fool 
And loses that it works for. 

Oth. By the world, 

1 think my wife be honest and tliink she is not : 

I think that thou art just and think thou art not. 

1 ’ll have some proof- Her name, that was as 
fresh 

•As Dian’s visage, is now begrimed and black 
As mine own face. If there be cords, or knives. 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 

I *11 not endure it. Would 1 were satisfied ! 390 

/ago, I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion ; 
I do repent me that I put it to you. 

Yim would be satisfied? 

Oth. Would ! nay, I will. 

Jago. And may; but, how? how satisfied, my 
lord ? 

Would you, the supervisor, grossl3^ gape on — 
Behold her topp’d? 

Oth. Death and damnation ! O ! 

Jago. It were a tedious difficulty, 1 think, 
•To bring them to that prospcc^l : damn them 
then, 

• If ever mortal ey^es do see them bolster 
More than fheir own ! What then? how then? 
What shall I say? Where’s satisfa< 5 lion? 401 
It is impossible you should see this. 

Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, 

• As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross 
As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I say. 

If imputation and strong circumstances. 

Which lead dirciflly to the door of truth. 

Will give you satisfadlion, you may have ’t. 


356 Jot'e's dread clamours, i.e. thunderboltsS 



< >thi*llc> ‘V illain, bi* sure* thf>Li prov f rny low ti wheue . . / 
laj?o (Richard Burton) and Othrllo (.b»hn Neville), < )ld 
V'lc 'I'heatre, bondon, 195 5 


380 Kith. SiTK'e 

387 Dian. Diana, goddess o1 vuginity 

398 prospeit PosnioM 

399 bolster. Share a pillow. 

404 salt Full of lust. 
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416 loose of 'iou! Open. 
430 thicken Sul>srantiatc‘ 



lajL'o ‘ but such n hancikcrehit'f I nni sure u vnjis 
\<»ui' wife's J<ihn Hcncferscjn as la^uro l’'n«ravmjr 

tn>rn [U'M’s ecfition of\S 7 /c//fes/)fYy^e, 1773 

450 cisf)u\' Asps 

453 f^ontii liliick Sea 

456 l^rofyonttt . Sea of Matniora. Hellespont. 'The l>ar- 
tlant‘Iles 


Oth. Give me a living reason she’s disloyal. 
lag^o. I do not like the office : 410 

But, sith I am enter'd in this cause so far, 

Prick’d to ’t by foolish honesty and love, 

1 will go on. I lay with Cassio latel)' ; 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

1 could not sleep. 

•I'hcrc arc a kind of men so loose of soul, 

'J'hat in their sleeps will mutter their affairs : 

One of this kind is Cassio: 

In sleep 1 heard him say ‘ Sweet Oesdemcjna, 

I>ct u.s be wary, let us hide our loves;’ 420 

And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand, 

Cry ‘ O sweet creature ’ ’ and then kiss me hard. 
As if he pluck’d up ki-j^es by the riiots 
d'hat grew upon my lips: then laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and sigh’d, and kiss’d ; and then 
Cried ‘ Cursed fate that gave thee to the Moor !’ 
Oth. O monstrous * monstrous ! 

Ja^o. Nay, this was but his dream. 

Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclusion : 
’'I’is a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 

• And this may lielp to tliickcii other 

proofs 430 

'That do demonstrate thinly. 

(^th. 1 ’ll Lear her all to pieces 

J a go. Nay, but be wise : yet we see nothing 
done ; 

She may be honest yet. Tell me but this, 

Have you not .sometimes seen a liaridkerchief 
S]>ottcd w'ith strawberries in your wife’.s hand? 
Oth, I gave her such a one ; ’twas my first 
gift 

lago. 1 know not that : but such a hand 
kerchief — 

1 am sure it was your wnfe’s— did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 

Oth. If it be that, — 

lago. I f it be that, or any that was hers, 440 
It Speaks against her with the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the slave had forty thousand 
lives ! 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 

Now do I sec ’tis true. Look here, lago; 

All my fond love thus do 1 blow to heaven. 

’Tis gone. 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow* cell ? 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To tyrannous hate ! Swell, bosom, with thy 
fraught, 

•For ’ti.s of aspics’ tongues ! 

lago. Yet be content. 450 

Oth. O, blood, blood, blood ! 
lago. Patience, 1 say ; your mind perhaps 
may change. 

• Oth. Never, lago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

•To the I’ropontic and the Hellespont, 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace. 
Shall ne’er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. Now, by yond marble 
heaven, 460 

\Kneels\ In the due reverence of a sacred vow 
I here engage my words. 

lago. Do not rise yet- 

[Kneels\ Witness, you ever-burning lights above. 
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• \'ou elements that clip ns round about, 

Witness that here lago cloth give up 
'J'hc execution of his wit, hands, heart, 

'J'o wrong’d Othello’s service! J.et him com- 
mand. 

And to obey shall be in me remorse, 

What V^loody business ever \^Thry rise, 

Oth. I greet thy love, 

Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance 
bounteous, 470 

And will upon the instant put thee to 't : 

Within these three days let me hear thee say 
U'hat Cassio's not alive. 

JayiO. Aly friend is tlcad ; ’tis done at your 
re(^ue'^t : 

]>ut let lier li\e. 

Oth. J)nnin her, lewd juinx ^ O, dainu her' 
Oonie, go with me aj)art ; I wall withdraw, 

'I'u furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now' art thou my lieutenant. 
laj^o. I am your own for ever. 

Sc I'N K IV. BiifojT the castle. 

yf D hstjkmon A, EiviiiaA, a?ui ( lown. 

• Des. Do you know, sirrah, w'herc Jaeutenan 
(Jassio lies? 

Clo 1 dare not say he lies any where. 

Des. Why, man ? 

do. He*s a .soldier, and for one to say a 
soldier lies, is slabbing 

Des. (»o to: where lodges lie? 

Cio. To tell you where he lodges, is to tell 
you where I lie. 

]^es. (.'an any thing be made of this? 10 

Cio 1 know not wdiere he lodges, and for me 
to de\ise a lodging and say lie lies here or he 
lies there, were to lie in mine ow'ii throat. 

J'>es Can 3'ou irniuirc him out, and be edified 
by report? 

Cio. 1 will catechize the world for him ; that 
is, make cpiestloiis, and by tliem answer. 

Des. Seek him, bid him come hither: tell 
him I have moved my lord on his behalf, and 
hope all w'ill be well. 20 

Cio. To do this is wdtbin the compass of man's 
w'it : and therefore 1 will attempt the doing it. 

I K,xit. 

Des. Where sliould I lose that handkerchief, 
Kmilia ? 

Kniil T know not, madam. 

Des. Tlehevc me, I liad rather liave lost my 
]uirse 

•Full of crusadoes : and, but my noble A^foor 
Is true of mind and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it w^ere enough 
To put him to ill thinking 

EjuU. Is he not jealous? 

Des. W^ho, lie? 1 think the sun w'hcre he was 
b('»rn 3 ® 

•Drew all such humours from him 

Eniii. Lc)ok, where he comes. 

Des. 1 will not leave him now till Ca.ssio 
Be call’d to him. 

Enter Othpim.o. 

How^ is ’t with you, my lord? 
Oth. Well, my good lady. [Aside^ O, hard- 
ness to dissemble ! — 


464 (hp ns ntufui iibout Sumuind us. 



Filv lii'fiN n)n as I )t‘sdt*moun, 111^ Alajcsiv’s Ibrairt 
Fontfon, 1007 

1 sirmft Sir. 

26 irnsatltn’s (jold cojiis 

31 hurtumrs I‘'c*clin^is 
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51 salt and sorry rheum. A streaming cold. 



Othello. ‘I have a salt . . Lend me thy handkerchier, 

Breuster xMason as Othello and Lisa tlarrow as l)es- 
dernona, Koyal Shakespeare C\), 1971 

55-74 'Vhat handkerchief mummy. See introduction. 

69 weh. Weave 

70 sihyL Prophetess. 

74 mummy. A preparation from embalmed bodies 


Hovir do you, Desdemona? 

Des. Well, my good lord. 

Oth. Give me your hand : this hand is moist, 
my lady. 

JDes. It yet hath felt no age nor known no 
sorrow. 

Oth. This argues fruitfulness and liberal 
heart : 

Hot, hot, and moist: this hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 40 
Much castigation, exercise devout ; 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here, 

That commonly rebels. 'Tis a good hand, 

A frank one. 

Des. You may, indeed, say so; 

For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart. 
Oth. A liberal hand : the hearts of old gave 
hands ; 

But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 

Des. I cannot speak of this. Come now, your 
promise, 

Oth. What promise, chuck ? 

Des. 1 have sent to bid Cassio come spieak 
with you. 50 

• Oth. I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me ; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Des. Here, my lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. 

Des. 1 have it not about me. 

Oth. Not? 

Des. No, indeed, my lord. 

Oth. That is a fault. 

•That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people : she told her, while she 
kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable and subdue my father 
Entirely to her love, but if she lost it 60 

f )r made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathed and his spirits should 
hunt 

After new fancies : she, dying, gave it me ; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
'I'o give it her. I did so : and take heed on 't ; 
Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To lose 't or give 't away were such perdition 
As nothing else could match. 

Des. I s ’ t possible ? 

• Oth. 'Tis true : there 's magic in the web of it: 

•A sibyl, that had number'd in the world 70 

The sun to cour.se two hundred compasses, 

In her prophetic fury .sew‘d the work ; 

I'he worms were hallow'd that did breed the silk ; 
•And it was dyed in mummy which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts. 

Des. Indeed! is 't true? 

Oth. Most veritable ; therefore look to ’t well. 
Des. Then would to God that 1 had never 
seen 't ! 

Oth. Ha! wherefore? 

Des. Why do you speak .so startingly and rash? 
Oth. Is’t lost? is't gone? speak, is it out o' 
the way ? 80 

Des. Heaven bless us ! 

Oth. Say you ? 

Des. It IS not lost ; but what an if it were? 
Oth. How ! 

Des. I say, it is not lost. 
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Oth. Fetch ’t, let me see 't. 

Des, Why, so 1 can, sir, but I will not now. 
This is a trick to put me from my suit ; 

Pray you, let Cassio be received again. 

Oth. Fetch me the handkerchief: my mind 
misgives. 

Des. Come, come ; go 

You’ll never meet a more sufficient man. 

Oth. The handkerchief ! 

I pray, talk me of Cassio. 
Oth. The handkerchief! 

A man that all his time 
Hath founded his good fortunes on your love, 
Shared dangers with you, — 

Oth, The handkerchief! 

Des, In sooth, you are to blame. 

Oth. Away! [Ejcit. 

Emil. Is not this man jealous? 

Des. I ne’er saw this before. icxi 

Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief: 

I am most unhappy in the loss of it. 

Emil. 'Tis not a year or two show.s us a man : 
They are all but stomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us hungcrly, and when they are full, 
They belch us. Look you, Cassio and my hus- 
band ! 

Enter Ca.ssio and Iago. 

lago. There is no other way ; *tis she must do ’t : 
And, lo, the happiness ! go, and importune her. 
Des. How now, good Cassio ! what’s the news 
with you? 

Cos, Madam, my former suit : I do beseech you 
That by your virtuous means I may again iii 
Exist, and be a member of his love 
Whom I with all the office of my heart 
Entirely honour : I would not be delay’d. 

If my offence be of such mortal kind 

That nor my service past, nor present sorrows, 

Nor purpo.sed merit in futurity, 

Can ransom me into his love again, 

But to know so must be my benefit ; 

So shall I clothe me in a forced content, 120 

And shut myself up in some other course. 

To fortune’s alms. 

Des. Alas, thr ice-gentle Cassio ! 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know him, 
Were he in favour as in humour alter’d. 

So help me every spirit sandf ified, 

As I have spoken for you all my best 
•And stood within the blank of his displeasure 
For my free speech ! you must awhile be patient : 
What I can do I will ; and more I will 130 

Than for myself I dare : let that suffice you. 

Iago, Is my lord angry? 

Emil. He went hence but now, 

And certainly in strange unquietnes.s. 

Iago, Can he be angry? 1 have seen the 
cannon, 

When it hath blown his ranks into the air, 

And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff’d his own brother: — and can he be angry? 
Something of moment then : I will go meet him : 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 

Des. I prithee, do so. iExit Iago. 

Something, sure, of state, 140 
•Either from Venice, or some unhatch’d pra( 5 lice 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him. 



nc<;demo!ra ‘My iidvocatiou is tu)t now in tunv,' C'ussin 
(David CaldvrK Dcsdeinona (Lisa Hairow) and biKu 
(Kmr\'s James), Royal Shakes])eare Co, 1971 

128 blank. 'I'arj^et. 

141 unhaifh'd practtce. I 'lu'onrluded plan 
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C'ostume design for Uesdeniona by be C'ette, Lyric 
'rhcHtrc, London, igoz 

143 puddlvd. Muddied 

146 indues. Kncoura^es. 

178 continuaU\ Convenient. 


•Hath puddled his clear spirit; and in such cases 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
I'hough great ones are their objedl. *Tis even so ; 

• For let our finger ache, and it indues 

Our other healthful members even to that sense 
Of pain : nay, we must think men are not gods. 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the bridal Be shrew me much, Kixiilia, 150 
I was, unhandsome warrior as 1 am. 

Arraigning his unkindness with rny soul ; 

Lilt iHiw 1 find I had suborn’d the witness, 

And he^s imlicted falsely. 

K If III Ihay heaven it be state-matters, as you 

think, 

And no conception nor no jealous toy 
Concerning ^ ou. 

2 J>es. Alas the day! T never gave him cause. 
Jiinil. Butjealous souls will not he answer’d so ; 
'Lhcy arc not ever jealous for the cause, i6o 

But jealous for they are jealous ; 'tis a monster 
Begot upon itself, born on itself. 

J)es Heaven keep that monster from Othello's 
mind ! 

/s mil. Lad y , amen. 

Ues. 1 will go seek him. Cassio, walk here- 
abinit : 

If 1 do lind him fit, T ’ll move your suit 
And seek to effeeft it to my uttermost. 

Cas^ 1 humbly iliank your ladyship. 

\KxeuHt Desdemoiia and Kinilla, 

Euler Bianca. 

Bian, Save you, friend Cassio ! 

Cas. What make you from home? 

How is it with you, my most fair Bianca? 170 
1 ’ faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house. 

Biaii. And 1 was going to your lodging, Cassio. 
What, keep a week away ? seven days and nights? 
Eight score eight hours? and lovers’ absent hours, 
More tedious than tlic dial eight score times? 

0 weary reckoning ! 

f 'as. Pardon me, Bianca : 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts been 

press’d ; 

• But T shall, in a more continuate time. 

Strike off this score of absence. Sweet Bianca, 
yGiznng her Desde monads handkerchie/. 
'Lake me this work out, 

Bian. O Cassio, whence came this? 180 

This is some token from a newer friend: 

'I'o the felt absence now I feel a cause : 

Is’t come to this? Well, well. 

Cas. Go to, woman ! 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth. 
From whence you have them. You are jealous 
now 

That this is from some mistress, some remem- 
brance : 

No, in good troth, Bianca. 

Bian. Why, whose is it? 

Cas. I know not, sweet : I found it in my 
chamber- 

I like the work well : ere it be demanded— 

As like enough it will — I ’Id have it copied: 190 
Take it, and do’t; and leave me for this time. 
Bian, Leave you ! wherefore ? 

Cas, I do attend here on the general ; 

And think it no addition, nor my wish. 

To have him see me woman’d. 
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Bum. ^Vhy, I pray you? 

Cas^ Not that I love you not. 

Bian. But that you do not love me. 

I pray you, bring me on the way a little. 

And say if I shall see you soon at night. 

Cas. *l'is but a little way that f can bring you ; 
For J attend here; but T Ml sec you soon. " " I'oo 
• Bian. 'Tis very good : I mu^t be circumstancctl. 


ACT IV. 

Scp:ne I. Cj'/rus. Before tJic castle. 

E7iter Otuki.i.o aiul I ago. 

lai^o. Will you think so ? 

Oth. Think so, lago ! 

I ago. What, 

To kiss in private ? 

Ol/i. An iinanthori/ed kiss. 

lago. Or to be naked with her friend in bed 
An hour or more, not meaning any harm ? 

Oth. Naked in bed, lago, and not mean harm ! 
It is hypocrisy against the devil ; 

They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, 

The devil their virtue tempts, and they temi)t 
heaven. 

la^o. So they do nothing, Mis a venial slip : 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief, — lo 

Oth, What then ? 

lago. Why, then, ’tis hers, my lord; and, 
being hers, 

She may, I think, bestow M on any man. 

Oth, She is protc( 5 lress of her honour too : 
May she give that? 

lago. Her honour is an essence that’s not seen ; 
They have it very oft that have it not ; 

But, for the handkerchief, — 

Oth. By heaven, I would most gladly have 
forgot it. 

Thou said’st — O, it comes o’er niy memory, 20 
As doth the raven o'er the infedled house, 

Boding to all — he had rny handkerchief. 

Jago, Ay, wliat of that? 

Oth, That's not so good now. 

lago. What, 

If I had said I had seen him do you wrong? 

Or heard him say,— as knaves be such abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate suit, 

Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 

Convinced or supplied them, cannot choose 
But they must blab — 

Oth. Hath he said any thing? 

lago. He hath, my lord ; but be you well 
assured, 30 

No more than he ’ll unswear. 

Oth. What hath he said? 

/ago. ’Faith, that he did— I know not what he 
did. 

Oth. What? what? 

/ago. Lie — 

Oth. With her? 

/ago. With her, on her : whatyou will. 

Oth. Lie with her ! lie on her ! We say lie on 
her, when they belie her. Lie with her ! that’s 
fulsome.— Handkerchief— confessions— handker- 
chief !— To confess, and be hanged for his labour ; 
—first, to be hanged, and then to confess.--! 
tremble at it. Nature would not invest herself in 


201 nrcurnstanced. Yield to cN cnts. 



C'harlcs l')iIloji, the V ictorian actor, as Othello, ‘J’heatrc 
Koval, I)rnr\ Lane, London. iHOc/ 
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‘Work on, My modicint*, work! . . ’ Othello falls 
into a trance. Arthur Bouchier as I ago and Matheson 
Lang as Othello, New 'Fheatre, I..ondon, 1920 


70 peculiar. Only their own. 
76 in a patient list. Patiently. 
80 ecstasy. Rage. 

83 fleers. Jeers. 

87 cope. Top. 


such shadowing pa.s.sion without some instrudlion. 
It is not words that shake me thus.^ Pish] Noses, 
cars, and lips. — Is’t possible? — Confess — hand- 
kerchief ! — O devil I \FalU in a trance, 

Inf'o, Work on, 

My jncdiciiie, work! Thus credulous fools are 
caught ; 

And many worthy and chaste dames even thus, 
All guiltless, meet reproach. What, ho ! my lord ! 
My lord, I say ! Othello ! 

Enter Cassio. 

How now, Cassio ! 

Cos, What^s the matter? 50 

My lord is fall’n into an epilepsy : 

Tliis is his second fit ; he had one yesterday. 

Cas. Rub him about the temples. 

In^o. No, forbear; 

d’hc lethargy must have his quiet course: 

I f not, he foams at mouth and by and by 
Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs : 
Do you withdraw yourself a little while. 

He will recover straight : when he is gone, 

1 would on great occasion speak with you. 59 

iExit Cassio, 

How is it, general? have you not hurt your head? 
Oth^ Dost thou mock me? 
la^o. I mock you ! no, by heaven. 

Would you would bear your fortune like a man ! 
Oth, A horned man’s a monster and a beast. 
lago. There’s many a beast then in a populous 
city. 

And many a civil monster. 

Oth, Did he confess it? 
lago. Good sir, be a man ; 

Think every bearded fellow that's but yoked 
May draw with you : there's millions now alive 
'rhat nightly lie in tho.se unproper beds 
•Which they dare swear peculiar: your ca.se is 
better. 70 

O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch^inock, 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch. 

And to suppose her chaste ! No, let me know ; 
And knowing what 1 am, I know what she shall 
be. 

Oi/t. O, thou art wise ; ’tis certain. 
lago. Stand you awhile apart; 

•Confine yourself but in a patient list. 

Whilst you were here o'erwhelmcd with your 
grief— 

A passion most unsuiting such a man — 

Cassio came hither : 1 shifted him away, 

•And laid good ’sense upon your ecstasy, 80 

Bade him anon return and here speak with me; 
The which he promised. Do but encave yourself, 
•And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns. 
That dwell in every region of his face ; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew, 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
• He hath, and is ap;ain to cope your wife : 

I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience ; 
Or I shall say you are all in all in spleen. 

And nothing 01 a man. 

Oth, Dost thou hear, lago? 90 

I will be found most cunning in my patience ; 

But — dost thou hear? — most bloody. 

If 3 .go. That’s not amiss ; 

But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw ? 

{Othello retires. 
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Now will 1 question Cassio of Bianca, 

A housewife that by selling her desires 
Buys herself bread and clothes : it is a creature 
That dotes on Cassio ; as 'tis the strumpet’s plague 
To beguile many and be beguiled by one : 

He, wneii he hears of her, cannot refrain 99 

From the excess of laughter. Here he comes : 

Re-enter Cassio. 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad ; 

And hifi unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio*s smiles, gestures and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. How do you now, lieutenant? 

• Cas, The worser that you give me the addition 
Whose want even kills me. 

Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure 
on *t. 

\S peaking loiv€r'\ Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’^ 
power, 

#How quickly should you speed ! 

Cas. Alas, poor caitiff'! 

Oth, Look, how he laughs already ! 1 10 

I ago, I never knew woman love man so. 

Cas, Alas, poor rogue! I think, i’ faith, she 
loves me. 

0 th, Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it 
out. 

I ago. Do you hear, Cassio? 

Oth, Now he importunes him 

IV) tell it o^er : 50 to ; well said, well said. 

lago. She gives it out that you shall marry 
her; 

Do you intend it ? 

Cas. Ha, ha, ha ! 120 

0 th. Do you triumph, Roman? do you tri- 
umph? 

• Cas. I marry her! what? a customer! Pri- 
thee, bear some charity to my wit ; do not think 
it so unwhole.some. Ha, ha, ha ’ 

0 th. So, so, so, so: they laugh that win. 
lago, "Faith, the cry goes that you shall marry 
her. 

Cas. Prithee, say true. 
lago. I am a very villain else. 

Oth. Have you scored me? Well. 130 

Cas, This is the monkey’s own giving out : 
she is persuaded I will marry her, out of her own 
love and flattery, not out of my promise. 

Oth. lago beckons me; now he begins the 
story. 

Cas. She was here even now ; she haunts me 
in every place. I was the other day talking on 
the sea-bank with certain Vcnctiaii.s : and thither 
comes the bauble, and, by this hand, she falls me 
thus about my neck — 

Oth. Crying ‘O dear Cas.sio!’ as it were: 
his gesture imports it. 

Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me ; 
•so hales, and pulls me : ha, ha, ha ! 

Oth, Now he tells how she plucked him to 
my chamber. O, I sec that nose of yours, but 
not that dog I shall throw it to. 

Cas. Well, I must leave her company. 
lago. Before me ! look, where she comes. 

• Cas, 'Tis i.uch another fitchew I marry, a per- 
fumed one. ^51 

Enter Bianca. 

What do you mean by this haunting of me? 


105 addition, i.e. title of lieutenant. 
109 caitiff Wretch. 


f 
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Othello ‘Look, h<m he hiUKhs alieady’’ Engraving hv 
Rennv Meadows from Harry ('ornwall’s Works of 
Shakspen\ 1846 

122 customer. One who takes trade 1 e prostitute 
144 hales. Drags. 

150 fitchew. Polecat, whore 
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153 Mdtf 

160 hfthhy-hot si‘ Wln^rt*. 

188 mue yt'tir\ n-kiHtnf4 'Take nine >'ears to kill. 

209 fyatrjit Liccmici' 

211 Ntf^sse\. Pu'c'cs ol meat. 

218 itnf^ro7'i(Je Swav. 


• Biaii. I.et the devil and his dam haunt you ! 
What did you mean by that same handkerchief 
you gave me even now? I was a fine fool to take 
it. I must take out the work? — A likely piece of 
work, that you should find it in your chamber, 
and not know who left it there ! This is some 
minx’s token, and I must take out the work ? 

• There; give it your hobby-horse: wheresoever 

you had it. I’ll take out no wt>rk on ’t. i6i 

Cas. How now, my sweet Bianca ! how now ! 
hc.w now ! 

Oth. By heaven, that should be my hand- 
kerchief! 

Bian. An you ’ll c:ome to supper to-night, you 
may; an yr)u will not, come when you are next 
prepared f >r. 

After her, after her. 

Cfis. 'Faith, I must; she’ll rail in the street 
else. 17 1 

Will you sup there? 

Cits. ’Faith, I intend so. 

liiiyo. Well, I may chance to see you: for T 
would very fain speak with you. 

Cas. Prithee, come; will you? 

I ago. Go to ; say no more. \Kjcit Cass 10. 

0 //t. \Adzfa 7 iciag\ How shall I murder him, 
lago? 

I ago. Did you perceive how he laughed at 
his vice? 181 

Oih. O lago * 

lago. And did you see the handkerchief? 

0 ^ 1 . Was that mine? 

lago. Yours, by this hand; and to .sec how he 
prizes the foolish woman your wife ! she gave it 
him, and he hath given it his whore. 

• I would have him nine years a-killing 
A line woman ! a fair woman ! a sweet woman ! 

lago. Nay, you must forget that. 190 

Ot/i, Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be 
ciamned to-night; for she shall not liv^e: no, my 
heart is turned to stone ; I strike it, and it hurts 
my hand. O, the world liath not a sweeter crea- 
ture : she might lie by an emperor’s side and 
command him tasks. 

lago. Nay, that ’s not your way. 

Oth. Hang her! I do but say what she is: so 
delicate with her needle: an admirable musician : 

0 ! she will sing tlie savageness out of a bear: of 

so high and plenteous wit and invention : — 201 

lago. She ’s the w^oi sc ft>r all this. 

Oth. O, a thousand thousand times; and then, 
of so gentle a conditiiin ' 
lago. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that’.s certain : but yet the pity 
of it, Tagi.>1 O lago, the pity of it, lago! 

lago. If you are so fond over her iniquity, 
•give her i>ateiit to offend ; for, if it touch not you, 
it ct»mes near m)body. 210 

• DM I will chop her into messes; cuckold 
me ! 

lago. O, ’tis foul in her. 

Oth. With mine officer! 
lago. That’s fouler. 

Oth. Get me some poison, Tago ; this night: 

1 ’ll not expostulate with her, lest her body and 
•beauty unprovide my mind again : this night, 

lago. ^ 219 

lago. Do it not with poison, strangle her in 
her bed, even the bed she hath contaminated. 
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Oih, Good, good: the justice of it pleases: 
very good. 

Jago. And for Cassio, let me be his under- 
taker : you shall hear m(jre by midnight. 

Oth. Kxcellent good. [. / tritjnpet 
What trumpet is that same ? 
lago. Something from Venice, sure. ’'I'is 
Lodovico 

Come from the duke; and, see, your wife is with 
him. 

Better Lodovico, Dksdkmostx, ajui Aticnd.uUs. 

Bod* Save you, worthy general ! 

Oth. Witli all my heart, sir. 

Bod» The duke and senators of Venice greet 

y ou . I ( /V V 's h i)fi ft Ictti’)\ 

Oth. I kiss the instrument of their pl< a-.ures. 

\0/*e)is i/ir ttfid 7't' ft ds. 

Dcs. And what’s tlic news, good cousin 
Lodovico ? 

Tago. I am very glad to sec you, signior ; 
Welcome to Cyi>rus. 

Bod. I tliank you. How docs Licutenan: 
Cassio V 

Tngo. Lives, sir. 

Bcs. Cousin, there’s falTn bct\seen liirn and 
my lord 

An unkintl breach ; but you shall make all well. 
Oth. Are you sure of that? 

Bes. >' lord? 

(^th. ‘'rhls fail you not to do, as you 

will — ’ 240 

r.od. He did not call ; he’s l)usy in the paper. 
Is there division ’twa'xt my lord and Cassio? 

jyes, A most unhappy one : I would do much 
d'o atone them, for t 1 ie love I bear to Cassio. 

Oth. Fire and brimstone ! 

Bes. ]My lord ? 

Oth. Are 3’ou wise? 

Pcs. What, is he angry? 

r.od. May l)e the letter moved him ; 

For, as I think, tliey do command him lioinc, 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 

Pcs. Trust me, 1 am glad on’t. 

Oth. Indeed! 

Dcs. My lord ? 

Oth, I am glad to see you mad. 

Dcs, Why, sw'ect <)ihello, — 250 

Oth. {Striking hcr\ I'levil ! 

Dcs. I have not deservetl lliis. 

Bod. My lord, this would not be believed in 
Venice, 

Though I should swear I saw ’t : ’ti.s very much : 
Make her amends \ she wcei^s. 

Oth, O devil, de\'il ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
•lilach drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 

Out of iny sight ! 

Bh^s. I will not stay to offend you. lCo///g. 
Bod. Truly, an obedient lady : 

I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 260 
Oth. Mistress ! 

De€. My lord? 

Oth. What would you with her, sir? 

Bod. Who, T, my lord? 

Oth, Ay : you did wish that I would make her 
turn : 

Sir, .she can turn, and turn, and yet go on. 



F'. U Henson, the Fdw'urdian actor, as (Jthclio, (dobc 
d’hcatre, I>ondon, iSgo 

257 Jails, l.cts fall 
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271 avaunt. Away 



Costume design for [^odovico by C'arleton Smyth, New 
'T'heatre, London, 1920 

12 durst. Dare. 


And turn again ; and she can weep, sir, weep; 
And she’s obedient, as you say, obedient. 

Very obedient. Proceed you in your tears. 
Concerning this, sir, — well-painted passion ! — 

I am couiniaiided home. Get you away ; 269 

I ’ll send for you am)n. Sir, I obey the mandate, 

• And will return to Venice. Hence, avaunt ! 

\i£.xit Desdetuojia, 

Cassio shall have my place. And, sir, to-night, 

I do entreat that we may sup together: 

You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus. — Goats and 
monkeys ! I Ejxit. 

I^od. Is this the noble Moor whom our full 
senate 

Call all in all sufficient? Is this the nature 
Whom passion could not shake? whose solid 
virtue 

I'he shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 

Could neitlicr graze nor pierce? 

He IS much changed. 
Lod. Are his wits safe? is he not light of 
brain? 

!aoo. He’s that he is : I may not breathe iny 
censure 

What he might be ; if wdiat he might he is not, 
I would to hcaveu he were ’ 

Lod. What, strike his wife ! 

lago. ’P'ailh, that was not so well; yet would 
1 knew 

'I'hat stroke w'ould prove the w'orst ! 

Lod. Is it his use ? 

Or did the letters work upon his blood, 

Ami new-create this fault ? 

Ing^o. Alas, alas! 

It is not honesty in me to sjieak 
What 1 have seen and known. You shall observe 
him, 

And his own courses will denote him so 290 

'I'hat I may save luy speech : do but go after, 

And mark how he continues. 

J.od. 1 am sorry that 1 am deceived in him. 

1 Jl.v Clint, 

ScKNE 11 . A 7^00 JH in the castle, 

Oth 1:1.1. o and Emilia. 

Oth. You have seen nothing then? 

PAnil. Nor ever heard, nor ever did suspe< 5 l. 
Oth. Yes, ytm have seen Cassio and she 
together. 

Emil. But then 1 .saw no harm, and then I 
heard 

Each syllable that breath made up between them. 
Oth, What, did they ne\'cr whisper? 

Emil, Never, my lord. 

Oth, Nor send you out o’ the way? 

Emil. Never. 

Oth, To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, 
nor nothing? 

Emil, Never, my lord. ro 

Oth, That’s strange. 

• Emil, I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest. 
Lay down my soul at stake ; if you think other, 
Remove your thought ; it doth abuse your bosom. 
If any wretch have put this in your head, 

Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse ! 
For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true. 
There’s no man happj'’ ; the purest of their wives 
Is foul as slander. 
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Otk^ Bid her come hither : go. 

{Exit Emilia. 

She says enough; yet she's a simple bawd 20 
'I'hat cannot say as much. This is a subtle whore, 
•A closet lock and key of villanous secrets ; 

And yet she'll kneel and pray; 1 have seen 
her do ’t. 

E 7 iter Dksdemona •with Emilia. 

Des, My lord, what is your will? 

Oth. Eray, chuck, come hither. 

Des, What is your pleasure? 

Oth. I.et me sec your eyes , 

Look in my face. 

Des. What horrible fancy’s iliis? 

Oth. [Do E 7 ?iiliu\ Some of your fun< 5 tion, 
mistress ; 

Leave prc»creants alone and shut the door; 
Cough, OP cry ‘hem,^ if any body come: 

Your mystery, your mystery; nay, dispatch. 30 

I K.\rit Kjniiiti. 

m Des Upon my knees, what doth your speech 
import? 

I understand a fury in your words. 

But not the words. 

Oth. Why, what art thou ? 

Des. Y our wife, my lord ; your true 

And loyal wife. 

Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself: 

Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils them- 
selves 

Should fear to seize thee ; therefore be double 
damn’d ; 

Swear thou art honest. 

Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows that thou art false 
as hell. 

Des. To whom, iny lord? with whom? how 
am I false? 40 

Oth. O Desdeinona ! away ! away ! away I 
Des. Alas the heavy day ! Why do you weep ? 
Am I the motive of these tears, my lord? 

If haply you my father do suspe< 5 T: 

An instrument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me ; if you have lost him, 
Why, I have lost him too. 

Oth. Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affli< 5 lion ; had they rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head. 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lijjs, 50 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience ; but, alas, to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow un moving finger at ! 

Yet could I bear that too ; well, very well ; 

But there, where 1 have garner’d up my heart. 
Where cither I must live, or bear no life ; 

The fountain from the which my current runs. 

Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence ! 60 

Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
•lb knot and gender in ! Turn thy complexion 
there. 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d chcrubin, — 
Ay, there, look grim as hell I 

Des. I hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 
• Oth. O, ay; as summer flies are in the sham- 
bles, 

•That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed. 


22 closet lock and key. Secure hiding place. 
31 import. Mean. 



Othello’ ‘Come, swear ii, damn thyself . . Swear thou 
art honest.' Othello (Laurence Olivier) and l.>esdemoria 
(Bilhe Whitclaw), National T'heatre, London, 1964 


62 knot and gender C'ouple and reproduce. 

66 shambles. Slaughter house. 

67 quicken Live. 
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70 igtiorant. Unknown. 
73 commoner. Prostitute. 
83 vessel Body 



( )t hello ■ ‘What, not a whore Othello (Brewster Mason) 
and Desdemona (Lisa Harrow), Royal Shakespeare Co, 
1971 


84 keep onr counsel. Keep quiet. 

104 what should j^o by water. What ^^ooci will tears be. 


Who art so lovely fair and smelFst so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst 
ne’er been born ! 

• Dcs. Alas, what ignorant sin have I com- 

mitted V 70 

Oi/i. Was this fair paper, this most goodly 
book, 

Made to write ‘whore' upon? What committed I 

• Committed ! O thou public commoner ! 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

I'hat would to cinders burn up modesty, 

Did 1 but speak thy deeds. What committed I 
Heaven stops the nose at it and the moon winks. 
The bawdy wind that kisses all it meets 
Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth. 

And will not hear it. What committed ! 80 

Impudent strumpet! 

Des. By heaven, you do me wrong. 

Ot/i, Are not you a strumpet? 

Des. No, as I am a Christian : 

• If U) ]'>reserve this vessel for my lord 
From any other foul unlawful touch 
Be not to be a strumpet, I am none, 

O//1. What, not a whore? 

jDcs. No, as I shall be saved. 

Is’t possible? 

JJes, O, heaven forgive us! 

( ^th. 1 cry you mercy, then : 

T took you for that cunning whore of Venice 
That married with Othello. \J\aisuig hii; voice\ 
You, mistress, 90 

"rhat have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 

And keep the gate of hell ! 

K e-en ter E m 1 1 . i a . 

You, you, ay, you ! 

Wc have done our course; there’s money for 
your pains : 

• I 1)1 ay you, turn the key and keej^ our counsel. 

KtnlL Alas, vliat does this gentleman con- 
ceive ? 

How do you, madam? how do you, my good 
lady ? 

'Faith, half asleep. 

KtniL Good madam, what's the matter with 
my lord ? 

J^es, With wdio? 

KiiiiL Why, with my lord, madam. 100 

Des. Who is th^'- lord? 

EniiL He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. 1 liavc none : do not talk to me, Emilia ; 
I cannot w^eep ; nor answer have 1 none, 

• But what .should go by water. Prithee, to-night 
Jaiy on my bed my wedding sheets ; remember ; 
And call thy husband hither, 

Ettiil. Here's a change indeed! [Exit. 

Des. 'Tis meet I should be used so, very meet. 
How have I been behaved, that he might stick 
The smaH'bt opinion on my least misuse? 

Re-enter Emilia ivith Taco- 
lago. What is your pleasure, madam? How 
is’t with you? no 

Des. I cannot tell. Those that do teach 
young babes 

Do it with gentle means and easy tasks : 

He might have chid me so ; for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. 
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166 does him offence . Has offended him. 

176 daffest. Defer. 

177 del 'ice. Excuse, 

185 no kin together. Not related 
190 I’otarist. Nun. 

197 fopped, I .deceived. 

207 mettle. Spirit, courajife. 

221 engines Jar. Schemes against. 


• The busines.s of the .state docs him ofiTcnce, 

And he does chide with you. 

/yes. If 'twere no other, — 

lagv, ’'I'ii but so, I warrant. 

[ T rii Vi pe ts ivith ifi . 
Hark, how these instruments summon to supper ! 
'The messengers of Venice stay the meat: 170 

Go in, and weep not; «all things shall be well. 

\Kjcciiitt lycsdcifiotici (If id Kinilia. 

Enter Rodkrigo. 

How now, Rodcrigf^ ! 

Rod. I do not hnd that thou dealest justly 
with me. 

/ago. What in the contrary? 

• Rod, hlvery day thou daffest me with some 

• device, lago; and rather, as it seems to me now, 
kcepest from me all conveniency than supplic.st 
me with the least adxantage of hope. 1 will 
indeed no longer endure it, nor am I yet persuaded 

put up in i)eacc what already I have fooli.shly 
suffered- 

/ngo. Will you hear me, Rodcrigo? 

Rod, ’Faith, I have heard too much, for your 

• weirds and performances are no kin together. 

/ago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Rod, With nought hut truth. 1 have wa.sted 
myself out of my means. The jewels you have 
had from me to deliver to Desdemona would half 

• have corrupted a votarist : you have told me slie 
hath received them and returned me expedlations 
and comforts of sudden respe<!:l and acquaintance, 
but 1 find none. 

/ago. Well; goto; very well. 

/\od. Very well ! go to ! I cannot go to, man ; 
nor 'tis not very well : nay, T think it is scurvy, 

• and begin to find myself Topped in it. 

/ago. Very well. 

Rod. I tell you ’tis not very well. I will 
make myself known to T^esdemona : if she will 
return me my jewels, 1 will give over my suit 
and repent my unlawful .solicitation ; if not, assure 
yourself I will seek .satisfadlion of you. 

/ago. You have said now. 

/vod. Ay, and .said nothing but what I protest 
intendment of doing. 

• /tgo. Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee, 
and even from this instant do build on thee a bet- 
ter opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, 
Roderigo: thou hast taken against me a most 
)ust exception; but yet, 1 protest, I have dealt 
most diredlly in thy affair. 

Rod, It hath not appeared. 

/ago. I grant indeed it hath not appeared, 
and your .suspicion is not without wit and judge- 
ment. But, Roderigo, if thou hast that in thee 
indeed, which I have greater rea.son to believe 
now than ever, I mean purpose, courage and 
valour, this night .show it: if thou the next night 
following enjoy not De.sdeiTi()na, take me from 

• this world with treachery and devise engines for 
niy life. 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reason and 
compass? 

/ago. Sir, there is especial commission come - 
from Venice to depute Cassio in Othello’s place. 

Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and 
Desdemona return again to Venice. 

/ago. O, no ; he goes into Mauritania and 
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takes away with him the fair Desdemona, unless 
his abode be lingered here by some accident : 
•wherein none can be so determinate as the re- 
moving of Cassio. 

Rod. How do you mean, removing of him? 

Why, by making him uiicapable of 
Othello's place ; knocking out his brains. 

Rod, And that you would have me to do? 

I ago. Ay, if you dare do yourself a profit and 
•a right. He sups to-night with a harlotry, and 
thither will I go to him : he knows not yet 
of his honourable fortune. If you will watch his 
going thence, which I will fashion to fall out 
between twelve and one, you may take him at 
your pleasure : I will be near to second your 
attempt, and he shall fall between us. Come, 
stand not amazed at it, but go along with me ; I 
will show you such a necessity in his death that 
you shall think yourself bound to put it on him. 
It is now high supper-time, and the night grows 
to waste : about it. 250 

Rod. I will hear further reason for this. 
lago. And you shall be satisfied. YKjcenni. 

SCENK III. Another room in the castle. 

Enter Otheli.o, l.onovico, Deispemona, 
Km 1 El A, Attendants. 

Eod. I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself 
no further. 

Oth. O, pardon me : 'twill do me good to walk. 
Lod. Madam, good night ; 1 humbly thank 
your ladyship. 

Des. Your honour is most welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, sir? 

O, — Desdemona, — 

Des. My lord? 

Oth. Get you to bed on the instant; I will be 
returned forthwith : dismiss your attendant there ; 
look it be done. 

Des. I will, my lord. 10 

\^Exeunt Othello^ LodovicOy and Attendants. 
Emil. How goes it now ? he looks gentler than 
he did. 

• Des. He says he will return incontinent: 

He hath commanded me to go to bed, 

And bade me to dismiss you. 

Emil. Dismiss me ! 

Des. It was his bidding ; therefore, ^ood Emilia, 
•Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu : 

We must not now displease him. 

Emil. I would you had never .seen him ! 

Des. So would not I : my love doth so approve 
him, 

That even his stubbornness, his checks, his 
frowns, — 20 

Prithee, unpin me, — have grace and favour in 
them. 

Emil. I have laid those sheets you bade me 
on the bed. 

Des. All’s one. Good faith, how foolish are 
our minds ! 

If I do die before thee, prithee, shroud me 
In one of those same sheets. 

JSmtl. Come, come, you talk. 

Des. My mother had a maid call’d Barbara : 
She was in love, and he she loved proved mad 
And did forsake her: she had a song of ‘willow 


232 determinate. Effective, 
239 harlotry. Whore. 



Set design for Desdeniona’s bedchamber bv R Atkins, 

12 incontinent. Stiaight away. 

16 niffhtly wearing Bed clothes. 
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57 TTtoe. iVlorc 

73 ](nnt-rtnfr. in twt> pieces, measures of /amn. 

l^^eriKths of linen. 

75 exkibiUon. Present. 


An old thing 'twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it: that song to-night 30 
Will not go from iny mind ; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all at one side. 

And sing it like poor Barbara. Prithee, dispatch. 
Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown? 

Des. No, unpin me here. 

This Lodovico is a proper man. 

Emil. A very handsome man. 

J^es. He speaks well. 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice would have- 
walked barefoot to Palestine for a touch of his 
nether lip. 40 

/^es. [Sf\^inj^] 7 'he poor soul sat sighing by a 
sycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow; 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 
Sing willow, willow, willow : 

The f^resh streams ran by her, and murmur’d 
her moans ; 

Sing willow, willow, willow ; 

Her salt tears fell from her, and soften’d the 
stones ; — 

Lay by these : — 

Sing willow, willow, willow ; 

Prithee, hie thee ; he’ll come anon : — 50 

[Sifdj^if/^] Sing all a green willow must be my 
garland. 

I^et nobody blame him; his .scorn I approve, — 
Nay, that’s not next. — Hark! who is’t that 
knocks? 

Emil It’s the wind. 

Z>rs. I call’d my love false love ; 

but what said he then ? 

Sing willow, willow, willow : 

• If I court moe women, you’ll couch with moe 

men. — 

So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping? 

Emil. ^Tis neither here nor there. 

Dcs. I have heard it said so. O, these men, 
the.se men ! 60 

Dost thou in conscience think, — tell me, Emilia, — 
'I'hat there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind? 

K7nil. There be some such, no question. 

Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the 
world? 

Emil. Why, would not you ? 

E)€S. No, by this heavenly light 1 

Emil. Nor I neither by this heavenly light; 

I might do’t as well i’ the dark. 

Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the 
world ? 

Emil. The world’s a huge thing : it is a great 
price 

For a small vice. 

Des. In troth, I think thou wouldst not. 70 
Emil. In troth, I think I should; and undo’t 
when I had done. Marry, I would not do such a 

• thing for a joint-ring, nor for measures of lawn, 
nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any petty 

•exhibition ; but, for the whole world, — why, who 
would not make her husband a cuckold to make 
him a monarch? 1 should venture purgatory for ’t. 

Des. Beshrew me, if 1 would do such a wrong 
For the whole world. 79 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the 
world ; and having the world for your labour, 'tis 
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a wrong in your own world, and you might quickly 
make it right* 

^ 1 do not think there is any such woman. 

• Yes, a dozen; and as many to the 
vantage as would store the world they played for. 
But I do think it is their husbands' faults 

If wives do fall : say that they slack their duties. 
And pour our treasures into foreign laps, 

Or else break out in peevish jealousies, go 

Throwing restraint upon us ; or say they strike us, 
Or scant our former having in despite ; 

•Why, we have galls, and though we have some 
grace, 

Yet have we some revenge- Let husbands know 
Their wives have sense like them : they see and 
smell 

And have their palates both for sweet and sour. 
As husbands have. What is it that they do 
When they change us for others? Is it sport? 

[ think it is: ana doth affedlion breed it? 

I think it doth: is’t frailty that thus errs? loo 
It is so too : and have not we affecflions, 

Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have ? 

'I'hen let them use us well ; else let them know. 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us so. 

• /?^s. Good night, good night: heaven me such 

uses send, 

Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend ! 
ACT V. 

Scene I. Cyprtis, A street. 

Enter I ago und Rodekigo. 

• lago. Here, stand behind this bulk ; straight 

will he come : 

•Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home : 
Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; I 'll be at thy elbow : 
It makes us, or it mars us ; think on that, 

And fix most firm thy resolution. 

Rod, Be near at hand ; I may miscarry in’t. 
lago. Here, at thy hand : be bold, and take 
thy stand. [Ret ires. 

Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he hath given me satisfying reasons; g 
'Tis but a man gone. Forth, my sword: he dies. 

• lago. 1 have rubb'd this young quat almost to 

the sense, 

And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill 
Cassio, 

Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other. 

Every way makes my gain; live Roderigo, 

He calls me to a restitution large 
#Of gold and jewels that I bobb’d from him. 

As gifts to Desdemona ; 

It must not be : if Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly ; and, besides, the Moor 20 
May unfold me to him; there stand 1 in much 
peril : 

No, he must die. But so: I hear him coming. 
Enter Cassio. 

Rod, I know his gait, ’tis he. — Villain, thou 
diest I \^Makes a pass at Cassio, 

Cos, That thrust had been mine enemy indeed. 
But that my coat is better than thou know’st : 


85-66 io the vantage. In addition. 
93 galls. Bad tempers 
105 uses Habit 

1 huih. l^illar. 

2 hare Lhi.sheatlied. 



lago: ‘Quick, quick, fear nothing; I’ll he at thy elbo\\/ 
Edwin Booth a.s lago, Eyceum Theatre, Eondon, iHSi 

11 quat. Ass to the sense. Till it hurt. 

16 bobh'd. Swindled. 
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26 make proof. I'est. 


• I will make proof of thine. 

[DrawSj and wounds R oder^o. 
Rad* O, I am slain ! 

\Iago /ram behind wounds Cassia in the 

€tnd exit* 

Cas. I am maim'd for ever. Help, ho ! mur- 
der ! murder ! [Rails* 

Enter Othello. 

Oth* The voice of Cassio : lago keeps his 
word. 

Rod* O, villain that I am ! 

Oth, It is even so. 

Cas* O, help, ho I light ! a surgeon ! 30 

Oth* 'Tis he: — O brave lago, honest and just, 
'J'hat hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong I 
Thou teachest me. Minion, your dear lies dead, 
And your unblest fate hies : strumpet, I come. 
Forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, are 
blotted ; 

Thy bed, lust-stain'd, shall with lust’s blood be 
spotted. [Exit* 

Enter Lodovico arid Gratiano. 

Cas, What, bo! no watch? no passage? mur- 
der ! murder ! 

Gra* *Tis some mischance ; the cry is very 
direful. 

Cas* O, help ! 

Eod. Hark ! 40 

Rod* O wretched villain ! 

Eod* Two or three groan : it is a heavy night : 
These may be counterfeits: let’s think ’t unsafe 
To come in to the cry without more help. 

Rod* Nobody come? then shall I bleed to 
death. 

Lod, Hark ! 

Re-enter I ago, with a light* 

Gra* Here's one comes in his shirt, with light 
and weapons. 

lago. Who’s there? whose noise is this that 
cries on murder? 

Eod* We do not know. 

lago. Did not you hear a cry? 

Cas. Here, here ! for heaven’s sake, help me ! 
lago* What’s the matter? 50 

Gra* This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 
Lod* The same indeed ; a very valiant fellow. 
lago* What are you here that cry so griev- 
ously? 

Cas* lago? O, I am spoil’d, undone by villains 1 
Give me some help. 

lago* O me, lieutenant! what villains have 
done this ? 

Cas* I think that one of them is hereabout. 
And cannot make away. 

lago* O treacherous villains f 

What are you there? come in, and give some 
help. [To Lodovico and Gratiano* 

Rod* O, help me here ! 60 

Cas* That’s one of them. 

lago* O murderous slave ! O villain ! 

[Stabs Roderigo* 

Rod* O damn’d lago! O inhuman dog! 
lago* Kill men i’ the dark ! — Where be these 
bloody thieves? — 

How silent is this town I — Ho I murder I murder ! — 
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What may you V)e? arc you of good or evil? 

L.od, As you shall i>rove us, praise us. 

Ingo. Signior Lodovico? 

L>od. He, sir. 

lago. 1 cry you mercy. Here’s Cassio hurt 
by villains. 

Gfa. Classic ! yo 

How is*t, l)rother ! 

Cas, My leg i> cut in two. 

lago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Light, gentlemen : 1 *11 bind it with my shirt. 

E 71 ter lilANC A. 

Bia 7 i. What is the matter, ho? who is’t that 
cried ? 

la^o. Who is’t that cried ! 

Bia 7 i. O my dear Cas.sio ! my .sweet Cassio ! 
O Cassio, Cassio, Cassio ! 

Jago. O notable .strumpet! Ca.ssio, may you 
suspect 

Who they should be that have thus mangled you ? 
Cas. No. 8o 

G 7 'a. 1 am sorry to find you thus : I hiive been 
to seek you. 

Jago. Lend me a garter. So. (), for a chair. 
To bear him c.asily lienee ! 

Biaii. Alas, he faints I O Ca.ssio, Cassio, 
Cassio ! 

Jago. (icntlemen all, 1 do suspe6l this trash 
"1*0 be a party in this injury. 

Patience awhile, good Cassio. Como, come; 
Lend me a light. Know wc this face or no? 
Alas, iny friend and my dear countryman 
Roderigo ' no : — yes, sure : — O heaven ! Roderigo. 
Cra. What, of Venice ? 91 

Jago. Even he, sir: did you know him? 

Gp'a. Know him ! ay. 

Jago. Signior Gratiano? 1 cry you gentle 
pardon ; 

These bloody accidents must excuse my manner.s, 
I'hat so neglected you. 

Gra. I am glad to see you. 

Jago. How do you, Cassio? O, a chair, a chair ! 
Gf^a. Roderigo ! 

Jago. He, he, ’tis he. \A chair br^ntght iii.^ 
O, tliat’s well .said ; the chair. 

Some good man bear him carefully from hence ; 
I’ll fetch the generar.s surgeon. \^'J'o Bianca] 
For you, mistress, loo 

Save you your labour. He that lies slain here, 
Cassio, 

Was my dear friend : what malice was between 
you V 

Cas, None in the world: nor do I know the 
man. 

Jago. [Bo />/Vz«.] What, look you pale? O, 
bear him out o’ the air. 

a7id Roderigo are Bor 71 e o^. 
Stay you, good gentlemen. Look you pale, mis- 
tress? 

•Ho you perceive the gastness of her eye? 

Nay, if you stare, we shall hear more anon. 
Behold her well ; I pray you, look upon her : 

Do you see, gentlemen? nay, guiltiness will speak, 
Though tongues were out of use. ijo 

Enter Emilia. 

EmiL 'Las, what’s the matter? what's the 
matter, husband? 


106 gastness. Aghast look. 



Charles Fcchter, the French actor, as lago, Princes:' ’s 
Theatre, London, 1861 
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113 scaped. Escaped 
129 Jordoes. Finishes. 

8 flaming minister, i.e. torch. 

12 Promethean. Of Prometheus, prime discoverer of 
fire. 

13 relume. Relight. 



Bedchamber scene. Desdemona (Peggy Ashcroft) and 
Othello (Paul Robeson). Sketch from Punch, May 1930 


I ago. Cassio hath here been set on in the dark 
• 15 y Roderigo and fellows that are scaped: 

He *s almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 

Kmil. Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Cas- 
sio ! 

lago. This is the fruit of whoring. Prithee, 
Emilia, 

f lo know of Cassio where he supp’d to-night. 
yi'o Biancd\ What, do you shake at that? 

Bian. He supp’d at my house ; but I there- 
fore shake not. 

lago. O, did he so? I charge you, go with me. 
Kmil. Fie, fie upon thee, strumpet ! 121 

Bian, I am no strumpet ; but of life as honest 
As you that thus abuse me. 

KmiL As 1 ! fob ! fie uppn thee ! 

lago. Kind gentlemen, let’s gh see poor Cas- 
sio dress’d. 

Come, mistress, you must tell’s another tal^. 
E'.milia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath happ’d. 

Will you go on? I pray. [Aside] This is the 
night 

•That either makes me or fordoes me quite. 

[Kjceunl. 

Scene II. A bedchamber in the castle : Des- 
demona in bed asleep; a light btcming. 

Enter Othello. 

Otk. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 
T.et me not name it to you, you chaste stars !— 

1 1 is the cause. Yet I ’ll not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light : 

•If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me : but once put out thy light, 
I'hou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, ii 
• 1 know not where is that Promethean heat 
•That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d 
the rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again. 

It must needs wither : I’ll smell it on the tree. 

[Kissing her. 

Ah, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword ! One more, one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after, (^ne more, and this the last : 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep, 20 
But they are cruel tears : this sorrow’s heavenly; 
It strikes where it doth love. She wakes. 

Des. Who’s there? Othello? 

Oth. Ay, Desdemona. 

Des. Will you come to bed, my lord? 

Oth. Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemona? 
Des. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconciled as yet to heaven and grace, 

Solicit for it straight. 

Des. Alas, my lord, what do you mean by that? 
Oth. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will walk by : 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit; 31 

No : heaven forfend ! I would not kill thy soul. 
Des Talk you of killing? 

Oth. Ay, I do. 

Des. Then heaven 
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Have mercy on me ! 

Amen, with all my heart ! 
nes If you say so, I hope you will not kill me. 
Oth. Hum ! 

And yet I fear you ; for you are fatal then 
When your eyes roll so ; why 1 should fear I know 
not, 

Since guiltiness 1 know not; but yet I feel 1 fear. 
Oth, Think on thy sins. 

1 hey are loves I hear to you. 40 
Oth, Ay, and for that thou diest. 

Des. That death’s unnatural that kills for 
loving. 

Alas, why gnaw you .so your nether lip? 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame : 
These are portents ; but yet 1 hope, 1 hope, 

They do not point on me. 

Oth^ Peace, and be still ! 

Des, I will so. AVhat’.s the matter? 

Oth, That handkerchief which I so loved and 
gave thee 

Thou gavest to Cassio. 

Des, No, by my life and soul ! 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth. Sweet soul, take heed, $0 

Take heed of perjury; thou art on thy deathbed. 
l^^es. Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth. Yes, i^resently: 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

F'or to deny each article with oath 

Cannot remove nor choke the strong conception 

That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Des, Then l.ord have mercy on me ! 

Oth, I say, amen. 

Des. And have you mercy too ! 1 never did 

Offend you in my life : never loved Cassio 
But with such general warranty of heaven 60 
As I might love ; I never gave him token. 

Oth, By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in’s 
hand. 

0 perjured woman ! thou dost stone my heart. 
And makest me call what I intend to do 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice ; 

1 .saw the handkcrchief. 

Des, He found it then ; 

I never gave it him ; send for him hither ; 

Let him confess a truth. 

Oth. He hath confess’d. 

Des. What, my lord? 

Oth. That he hath used thee. 

Des, HovvV unlawfully? 

Oth. Ay. 70 

Des. He will not say so. 

Oth, No, bis mouth is stopp’d; 

Honest lago hath ta’en order for’t. 

Des. O ! my fear interprets : what, is he dead ? 
Oth. Had all his hairs been livc.s, my great 


revenge 

Had stomach for them all. 

Des. Ala.s ! be i.s betray’d and 1 undone. 

Oth. Out, strumpet I weep’st thou for liirn to 
my face? 

Des. O, banish me, my lord, but kill me not ! 
Oth. Down, strumpet I 

Des. Kill me to-morrow; let me live to-night ! 
Oth. Nay, if you strive, — 81 

Des. But half an hour! 

Oth. Being done, there is no pause. 

Des. But while I say one prayer ! 



Desdemona ‘And ytM I feai vou . ’ Dosdeniona 

(C ungwen LevN is) and Othello (Ralph Richardsi>n), C )ld 
Vu. 'J’heatre, London, ipjS 
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Othello: ‘It is too late.* Death of Desdemona. Drawing 
by H. Gravelot (1699 1773) 

101 yawn at alteration. Open wide at the great change. 


Oth, It is too late. 

[He stifles her, 

Emil, [ H^ithin'] My lord, my lord ! what, ho ! 
my lord, my lord ! 

Oih, What noise is this? Not dead ? not yet 
quite dead? 

I that am cruel am yet merciful ; 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So, so. 

Emil, [ JVithin] What, ho ! my lord, my lord ! 
()t/i. Who's there? 

Emil. [JVit/rin] O, good my lord, I would 
speak a word with you ! 90 

Otk. Yes: ’tis Emilia. By and by. She's 
dead. 

'Tis like she comes to speak of Ca.ssio’s death. — 
The noise was here. Ha ! no more moving? 

Still as the grave. Shall she come in ? were 't 
good ? — 

I think she stirs again : — no. What's best to do? 
Tf she come in, she'll sure speak to my wife : 

My wife ! my wife ! what wife? I have no wife. 
O, insupportable ! O heavy hour ! 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
•Should yawn at alteration. 

Emil. [ \'Vithifi\ I do beseech you 10 1 

That I may speak with you, O, good my lord ! 

Oih. I had forgot thee : O, come in, Emilia : 
Soft ; by and by. Let me the curtains draw. 
Where art thou? [ Unlocks the door. 

Enter Emilia. 

What's the matter with thee now? 
Emil, O, my good lord, yonder's foul mur- 
ders done ! 

Oth. What, now? 

Emil. But now, my lord. 

Oth. It is the very error of the moon ; 

She comes more nearer earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad. in 

Emil. Cassio, my lord, hath kill'd a young 
Venetian 
Call'd Roderigo. 

Oth. Roderigo kill'd ! 

And Cassio kill'd 1 

Emil. No, Ca.ssio is not kill'd. 

Oth. Not Cassio kill'd! then murder’s out of 
tune. 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Ees. O, falsely, falsely murder’d ! 

Emil. Alas, what cry is that? 

Oth. That! what? 

Emil. Out, and alas ! that was my lady's voice. 
Help ! help, ho ! help ! O lady, speak again ! 120 
Sweet Desdemona ! O sweet mistress, speak ! 
Des, A guiltless death I die. 

Emil. O, who hath done this deed ? 

Des. Nobody: I myself. Farewell: 
Commend me to my kind lord : O, farewell ! \Dics. 
Oth, Why, how should she be murder'd? 
Emil. Alas, who knows? 

Oth. You heard her say herself, it was not I. 
Emil. She said so : I must needs report the 
truth. 

Oth. She \ like a liar, gone to burning hell ; 
'Twas I that kill'd her. 

EmiL O, the more angel she, 130 

And you the blacker devil I 






Oth. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 

• EtniL Thou dost belie her, and thou art a 

devil. 

Oth. She was false as water. 

EfUii. Tl'hou art rash as fire, to say 

'I'hat she was false : 1), she was heavenly true ! 

Oth. Cassio did top her ; ask thy husband else. 
O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity. Thy husband knew it all. 
Emil. My husband! 140 

Oth. Thy husband. 

EmiL That she was false to wedlock ? 

Oth. Ay, with Cassio. Nay, had she been true, 
If heaven w<mld make me such another world 
•Of one entire and perfecfl chrysolite, 

I’ld not have sold her for it. 

EinH. Aly husband! 

Oth. Ay, ’twas he that told me first : 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
'I'hat Sticks on filthy deeds, 

Emil. My husband ! 

Oth. What needs this iteration, woman? I 
say thy husband. 150 

Emil. O mistress, villany hath made mocks 
with love ! 

My husband say that she was false ! 

Oth. He, woman ; 

I say thy husband : dost understand the word? 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest I ago. 

Etnil. If he say so, may his perniciou.s soul 
Ri)t half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart; 

She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 

Oth. Ifa 1 

Emil. Do thy worst: 

This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 160 
Than thou wast worthy her. 

Oth. Peace, you were best. 

Emil. Thou hast not half that power to do 
me harm 

As I have to be hurt, O gull ! O dolt ! 

As ignorant a.s dirt ! thou hast done a deed — 

T care not for thy sword ; I’ll make thee known. 
Though I lost twenty lives. - Help ! help, ho! 
help! 

I'he Moor hath kill’d my mistress! Murder! 
murder ! 

Montano, Grati.\no, Iaoo, a7id others. 
Mon. What is the matter? How now, gene- 
ral ! 

EmiL O, are you come, lago? you have done 
well. 

That men must lay their murders on your neck, 
Cra. What is the matter? 171 

Emil. Disprove this villain, if thou be’st aman 
He .says thou told’st him that his wife was false 
I know thou didst not, thou ’rt not such a villain 
Speak, for my heart is full. 

Jago. I told him what I thought, and told no 
more 

Than what he found himself was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him she was false? 
lago. I did. 

Emil. You told a lie : an odious, damned he ; 
Upon my soul, a lie, a wicked lie. 181 

She false with Cassio ! — did you say with Cassio? 

• With Cassio, mistress. Go to, charm 
your tongue- 
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133 belie. Wrong . 

145 chrysolite . Semi-prerious stone. 



Erniha ‘O gull! O dolt! As ignorant as dirt! thou hast 
done a deed . ’ Emdia (Sybil '^I'horndike) and Othello 

(Paul Robeson) Sketch from Punch, .May 1030 

183 charm your tongue Be quiet 
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214 recfj/B'ntzance. I'oken. 



Oratiani): ‘Your sword upon a woman ?’ la^o (Raymond 
Westwell) threatens Emilia (Joan Mac Arthur), Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 1954 


Emil. I will not charm my tongue ; I am 
bound to speak : 

My mistress here lies murder’d in her bed, — 

AIL O heavens forfend I 

E mil. And your reports have set the murder on. 
OM. Nay, stare not, masters : it is true, indeed. 
(ir-n. ’Tis a strange truth. 

Alon. O monstrous act ! 

Emil. Villany, villany, villany ! 190 

I think upon ’t, I think: 1 smell ’t: O villany ! — 

I thought so then : — I’ll kill myself for grief: — 

() villany, villany ! 

laqo. What, are you mad? I charge you, get 
you home. 

Etnil. (yood gentlemen, let me have leave to 
speak : 

’ ris proper I obey him, but not now. 

Perchance, lago, I will ne’er go home. 

Oth O ! O ! O ! \ He falls on the bed. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down and roar; 

For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent 
'I'hat e’er did lift up eye. 

Ol/i. {R isino\ (J, she was foul ! 200 

I scarce did know you, uncle : there lies 3 mir 
niece. 

Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly 
stopp’d : 

I know this act shows horrible and grim. 

G?yt. Poor Desdeniona ! 1 am glad thy father’s 
dead : 

'Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain: did he li\e now, 
d'his sight would make him do a desperate turn, 
Yea, curse his better angel from his side. 

And fall to reprobation. 

Ot/i. *'ris pitiful ; but yet Fago knows 210 
That she with Cassio hath the of shame 
A thousand times committed ; Cassio confess’d it: 
And she did gratify his amorous works 
•With that recognizance and pled^^e of love 
Which 1 first gave her; I saw it in his hand : 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

Er//il. O heaven ! O heavenly powers! 

Come, hold y’^our peace. 

Emil. ’Twdll out, ’twill out: I peace! 

No, I will speak as liberal as the north : 220 

Let heaven and men and devils, let them all. 

All, all, cry shame against me, yet 1 ’ll speak. 
la^o. Be wise, and get you home. 

Emil. I will not. 

\Ta}^o offers to stab Ejnilia. 
( 7 ?'a. Fie ! 

Your sword upon a woman? 

Emil. O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief 
thou speak ’st of 

I found by fortune and did give my husband ; 

For often, with a .solemn earnestness. 

More than indeed belong'd to such a trifle. 

He begg’d of me to steal it. 

la^^o. Villanous whore ! 229 

Emil. She give it Cassio ! no, alas I I found it. 
And I did give’t my husband. 

faj^o. Filth, thou liest ! 

Emil. By heaven, I do not, I do not, gentle- 
men. 

O murderous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a woman? 

Oth. Are there no stones in heaven 
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But what serve for the thunder?— Precious villain ! 
\^He funs at I a^o ; / ago^ yront hehinti^ stabs 

Emilia^ and e.xit, 
Gra. The woman falls; sure, he hath kill'd 
his wife. 

Eiml. Ay, ay: O, Jay me by my mistress' 
side. 

Gfa. He*s gone, but his wife 's kill'd. 

Mo 7 i. *Tis a notorious villain. Take you this 
weapon, 

Which I have here recover'd from the Moor: 240 
Come, guard the door without ; let him not pass, 
But kill him rather. I '11 after that same villain. 
For 'tis a damned slave. 

[Ejxeunt Montano and Gratiano. 
Otk. I am not valiant neither, 

• But every puny whipster gets my sword : 

But why should honour outlive honesty? 

Let it go all. 

EmtL What did thy song bode, lady? 
Hark, can St thou hear me? I will play the swan. 
And die in music. {Singing^ Willow, willow, 
willow. — 

Moor, she was chaste; she loved thee, cruel 
Moor ; 

So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true ; 250 

So speaking as 1 think, 1 die, I die. \Dies 

.Ot/i. I nave another weapon in this chamber ; 
•It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper : — 
O, here it is. Uncle, I must come forth. 

Gfa [ IVithin^ If thou attempt it, it will cost 
thee dear : 

Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 

Oth, Look in upon me then and speak with me, 
Or, naked as I am, 1 will as.sault thee 

Re-enter Gkatiano. 

Gra. What is the matter? 

Otk. Behold, I have a weapon ; 

A better never did itse!f sustain 260 

Upon a soldier’s thigh ; 1 have seen the day. 
That, with this little arm and this good sword, 

I have made my way through njore inipedimcjits 
Than twenty times your stop: but, O vain boast ! 
Who can control his fate ? ’tis not .so now. 

Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 

•And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismay'd? 'tis a lost fear ; 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 270 
And he retires. Where should Otljello go? 

Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr’d 
wench ! 

•Pale as thy smock ! when wc shall meet at coinpl, 
This I 00k of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl ! 
Even like thy chastity. O cursed slave ! 

Whip me. yc devils. 

From the possession of this heavenly sight I 
Blow me about in winds ! roast me in sulphur ! 
Wash me in ste .p-down gulfs of liquid fire ! 280 

O Desdemona ! Desdemona ! dead ! 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Enter Lodovico, Montano, Cas.sio carried tn 
a chair, and Officers 'ivith I ago, prisofier, 

I.od Where is this rash and most unfortunate 
man? 


244 whipster. Contemptible type. 

253 ice-brook' s temper "I'empered in iced water. 

268 sea-mark. Beacon, maritime equivalent to landmark 
273 at compt. On Judgment day 



Othello ‘O ilJ-starr’d wench! Pale as thy smock! . 
Cold, cold, my girl!’ Engraving from Bell's edition of 
Shakespeare^ ?773 
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292 practice. Plotting. 



lago: ‘1 bleed, sir; but not kill'd.’ Eaurence Oliver as 
lago, Old Vic Theatre, London, 1938 


Oth, That's he that was Othello: here 1 am. 
JLod. Where is that viper? bring the villain 
forth. 

Oth. I look down towards his feet ; but that 's 
a fable. 

If that thou be'st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[ IV ounds 

I^od. Wrench his sword from him. 

Jago. 1 bleed, sir ; but not kill'd. 

Oth. I am not sorry neither : I 'Id have thee 
live : 

For, in my sense, 'tis happiness to die. 290 

I^od. O thou Othello, that wert once so good, 
• Fall’ll in the practice of a damned slave. 

What .shall be said to thee? 

Oth. Why, any thing : 

An honourable murderer, if you will ; 

For nr>ught I did in hate, but all in honour. 

Lod. This wretch hath part confess’d his 
villany : 

Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death? 

Oth. Ay. 

Cas. r>ear general, I never gave you cause. 
Oth. 1 do believe it, and I ask you pardon. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 301 
Why he hath thus en.snared my soul and body ? 
/ago. I^emand me nothing : what you know, 
you know ; 

From this time forth 1 never will speak word. 
Lod. What, not to pray ? 

ih'n. Torments will ope your lips. 

Oth. Well, thou dost best. 

Z.,od. Sir, you shall understand what hath bc- 
fall’n. 

Which, as I think, you know not. Here is a letter 
Found in the pocket of the slain Koderigo . 

And here another: the one of them imports 310 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
lly Rodcrigo. 

Oth. O villain ! 

Cas. Most heathenish and most gn^^s ! 

I^od. Now here’s another discontented paper. 
Found in his pocket too ; and this, it seems, 
Koderigo meant to have sent this damned villain ; 
But that belike lago in the interim 
C.*aine in and satisfied him. 

Oth. O the pernicious cuitiff! 

How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife's ? 

Cas. I found it in my chamber : 320 

And he himself confess’d but even now 
That there he dropp’d it for a special purpose 
Which wrought to his desire. 

Oth. O fool ! fool ! fool I 

Cas. There is besides in Roderigo's letter, 
How he upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was cast : and even but now he spake, 
After long seeming dead, lago hurt him, 
lago set him on. 

Lod. You must forsake this room, and go 
with us : 330 

Your power and your command is taken off. 

And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave, 

If there be any cunning cruelty 

That can torment him much and hold him long, 

It shall be his. You shall close prisoner rest, 

Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state. Come, bring him away. 
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Oth, Soft you ; a word or two before you go. 

1 have done the state some service, and they 
know’t. 339 

No more of that. I pray you, in your letters. 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 
Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice : then must you 
speak 

Of one th^t loved not wisely but too well ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one whose hand. 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
K.icher than all his tribe ; of one whose subdued 
eyes. 

Albeit unu.sed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 350 

Their medicinal gum. Set you down this ; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog. 

And smote luni, thus. hi97neif. 

I^od, O bloody period ! 

Gra, All that’s spoke is marr’d. 

Oth, I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee : no way 
but this ; 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 

\^Falls on the bed^ and dies. 
Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no 
weapon ; 360 

For he was great of heart. 

• Lod, ( 't o lago\ O Spartan dog, 

#More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea I 
Look on the tragic loadirig of this bed ; 

I’his is thy work : the objedl poisons sight ; 
l..et it be hid. Gratiano, keep the house. 

And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 

For they succeed on you. To you, lord governor, 
•Remains the censure of this hellish villain ; 

The time, the place, the torture : O, enforce it ! 
Myself will straight aboard; and to the state 370 
This heavy vnEi with heavy heart relate. \_I£jceunt. 



Othello: *I kissed thee ere I kill'd thee no way but 
this . . Draw'ing by John I’hurston (1744 1S22) 

361 Spartan dof^. Bloodhound. 

362 fell Fierce 
366 cemurc Judging 
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King Lear 

1605-6 


'Fhe story of King Lear was familiar to Elizabethans, who for the most part did not 
distinguish between pre-history and history. To them - to Holinshed, for example -- the 
story of King Lear and his daughters had the status of authentic history, and both early 
quartos of the play describe it as a ‘true chronicle history’. Only a critical spirit like 
Camden knew better. Shakespeare picked up a detail from his popular Remains^ which 
came out in 1605 not long before the play was written, which he used for the test put to 
Cordelia, when she reserved half of her love for her future husband “ unlike her sisters 
who pretended all was for their father. 

However, Shakespeare followed Holinshed’s account more or less, though still more 
the old play, The True Chronicle History of King Lear^ which was also published in 1605. 
It may be that these two publications inclined him towards the subject. (LIyr is 
apparently a Celtic name, and Elizabethans derived the name of Leicester from it; they 
thought that it went back to a Caerleir, i.e. Leir’s castrum or ceister.) So the story is a 
very early one. His instinct told him to prefer the poet Spenser’s form of the name 
Cordelia, and he adapted a story from Sidney’s Arcadia for his under plot concerning 
Gloucester and his sons. 

The Play- T ‘he importance of this underplot marks this play off' from the other tragedies. 
It complicates and enriches, and at the same time counterpoints and enforces, the main 
plot, with which it is most expertly interwoven. Thus the structure of the play is a 
complex and Gothic one, as against the classic simplicity of Julius Caesar or the romantic 
unity of Othello. Again, the role of the Fool in King Lear^ which the pseudo-classic taste 
from the Restoration onwards could not tolerate, is also important : as Lear’s familiar he 
brings home to him the truth of his situation and his folly. Wisdom and truth are spoken 
through the mouth of a Fool, with all the more caustic effect. Once more, Shakespeare’s 
mixing of genres gave him unlimited scope, in keeping with the opulent age in which he 
lived (compare the effects of Tintoretto or Veronese), as against the restricted taste of 
the later 17th or 18th century. 

Though the cast is not large, the parts are well distributed and several characters are 
fully delineated in their good or evil qualities. Evil is dispersed throughout the play: 
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Lear's daughters, Goneril and Regan, Regan's husband, Duke of Ckirnwall, Gloucester’s 
bastard son, Edmund, are all evil. Indeed, Edmund is of a piece with lago: 

A credulous father, and a brother noble. 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none : on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy! 

Gloucester is gullible and suffers for his illusions; the chief sufferer tor his illusions is 
King l-»ear himself. We may be sure that William Shakespeare suffered troni no 
illusions in fact, we know it, even at the height of his sexual infatuation. 

Exceptionally, after the courtly beginning, the character of the King is fully revealed 
in the ver>" first scene, rashly giving away his kingdom, exposing himself to the bitterest 
ingratitude, throwing away the devotion of his youngest daughter and his most loyal 
supporter, Kent. He gets what he asked for, or, rather more: rash and intemperate by 
nature, later, from his sufferings his wits are turned. The rest of the play is devoted to 
drawing the consequences: he at last, through adversity, learns the truth about himself, 
and others, about life itself. It is the Fool who brings it home to him : 


KfNi; tit m the 
Sftttw I\iftititt^hv 
^ohti Rum tfUittt , 
t 
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'^Fhou shouldst not have been old till thou hadst been wise. 

It might be regarded as the moral of the play in one sentence. 

Moral Lessons. L^nlike lesser spirits, and contrary to many critics, Shakespeare is 
never afraid to drive home the moral, or lesisons, of what he has exposed - indeed, it 
would have been un-Elizabethan of him not to do so. l^hese often take the form of 
sententious rhymed couplets, such as Elizabethans regaled themselves or plastered their 
houses with. Under the description Shakespeare’s ‘gnomic verse’ this is currently 
depreciated ~ again, without imagination or knowledge of the age of which it is very 
characteristic. As in Othello these sententiae are given prominence, and evidently speak 
for the poet himself, tell us what his conclusions were. 

It is the Fool who advises Lear (and us): 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest, 

Ride more than thou goest (i.e. walk), 

Learn more than thou trowest (i.e. know), 

Set [i.e. stake] less than thou throwest . . . 

And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 

That evidently spoke for William Shakespeare, and it had certainly stood him in good 
stead. 


When we our betters see bearing our woes, 

We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers suffers most i’the mind, 

Leaving free things and happy shows behind. 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip, 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

Here speaks the sociable Shakespeare, the family man; nor can we doubt that these 
didactic words of wisdom were much to the taste of an Elizabethan audience. 

Personal. Similar touches reveal his thought to us. Gloucester, blinded, says, ‘I 
stumbled when I saw’; there follows a very Shakespearean thought: 

full oft ’tis seen, 

Our means secure us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 

That is, our resources make us feel secure and careless, when our very defects may prove 
to benefit us. How like his prudence, always keeping a weather-eye open ! And there is 
the consoling reflection, often proved true : 

the worst is not 

So long as we can say, ‘This is the worst.’ 
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Left Ellnt 'I'vfry 
as C 'ardeha, 
Lyieum I'ht atri , 
Lafidort, iSgj 

Far left Find 
Si opt id as KtniL, 
Lear, Royal 
Shakes peine 
I'ht atn . 

St I at Jot d-u port- 

Afon, ’ 


Or again, 


Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 

His scepticism is like that of Montaigne, a comparable vSpint of the time, divers et 
ondoyant. It enables him to make reflections through his characters which arc, in a sense, 
in inverted commas and yet his own - on others, on men in general, and on Ui condition 
humaine. It is Lear, mad, who tells blinded Gloucester: ‘A man may see how this world 
goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears: see how yon justice rails on yon simple thief. 
Hark, in thine ear: change places, and ~ handy-dandy - which is the justice, which is 
the thief?’ In a beggar running from a farmer’s dog, you may behold the great image of 
authority: ‘a dog’s obeyed in office’. And the conclusion? 

Get thee glass eyes. 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 


‘Politicians’ never get a good word in Shakespeare: only good rulers, and good people. 
It is given to the cynical Edmund to reflect on the foolery of people at that time, of 
course - that, when things w^ent wrong with them, often through their own ill conduct, 
they would impute it to the planets, ‘as if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly 
compulsion; knaves, thieves, treachers [i.e. traitors], drunkards, liars and adulterers’ 
through the influence of the stars. Plenty of people thought like that - Shakespeare’s 
message is that they could all be a bit more intelligent and responsible. 

The Age. Many indications denote the background. Shakespeare had read Samuel 
Harsnet’s book, Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures^ which had come out a couple 
of years before, in 1603. Professor Harbage^ calls it an ‘excursion into pseudo- 
demonology’; it is not: it is a fascinating exposure of the claims of contemporary 
Catholic priests to exorcise demons from women, and as such a revealing psychological 
investigation of the phenomena of female hysteria and male credulity and imposture. 


I. Introduction 
to the Pelican 
edition of the 
play, which, the 
Profe.ssor is also 
able to tell us, ‘is 
a sad pfay, as all 
tragedies are 
sad* ! 
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It was this useful reading that suggested to Shakespeare the names of the spirits that 
haunted the hovel on the heath, according to Edgar, feigning madness, who had taken 
refuge from the storm there with Lear, Kent and the Fool. 

Edgar himself, in this world wheeling round, with madness in ihc air, l^ear’s witu 
becoming unsettled and the elements raging, takes on the folklore cl.ancter of Tom 
o’Bedlam - about w^horn the age produced a mysterious, but marvellous, anonymous 
poem. Such beggars were a feature of the time: 

'Fhe country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numbed and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes, and mills, 

Sometime with lunatic bans [curses], sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. 

And serving-men of the time? Edgar pretends to have been one. ‘proud in heart and 
mind ; that curled my hair; wore gloves in my cap . . . swore as many oaths as 1 spake 
words, and broke them in the sweet face of heav en ; one that slept in the contriving of lust, 
and waked to it.' He then offers a warning that betrays William Shakespeare himself : ‘let 
not the creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart to woman.’ One 
has known heterosexuals whose senses were as keen to that alert. Perhaps one may see 
him personally too in the comment: 

Love’s not love 

When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. 

Many more indications portray the age out of which Shakespeare’s creation sprang. 
We have the stage itself in Edmund speaking of Edgar, ‘and pat he comes like the 
catastrophe of the old comedy: my cue is villainous melancholy, with a sigh like ’Pom 
o’Bedlam. (), these eclipses do portend these divisions!’ And these years were marked 
by a number of eclipses, which were regarded as portents at the time. Putting people 
in the stocks makes an appearance - in the porches of many country' churches we used 
to see the village-stocks, useful to lock delinquents in. It was, how^ever, shocking on the 
part of Regan’s husband to put her father the King’s messenger, the Eart of Kent, in 
the stocks. Cxloucester protests: 

Your purposed low correction 
Is such as basest and contemned ’st wretches 
For pilferings and most common trespasses 
Are punished with. 

An hierarchical society knew what was proper in these matters. And, again, it is given 
to the Fool to speak common sense about society: ‘he’s a mad yeoman that sees his son 
a gentleman before him.’ 

An interesting piece of information, not usually known, crops up when Gloucester is 
told by his bastard son, Edgar, that his legitimate brother had intended to murder their 
father : 
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his picture 

I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him - 

as is the habit of the police today with wanted criminals. Kent neatly tripped Cyoneril’s 
horrid steward, Oswald, by the heels w^ith ‘you base football player’, F'ootball was but 
a low street-game then, not the organised mass-orgies of today which give such oppor- 
tunities for the civilised masses to express themselves in their behaviour. 

The play is filled with snatches of contemporary songs and ballads, bits of folklore 
and such. One notices, as in so many of the plays, Shakespeare’s consciousness of snakes : 
were the Cotswolds particularly a haunt of them — as Salisbury plain evidently was of 
geese ? The famous description of the tall cliff at Dover now known by his n^ime reminds 
us that the Chamberlain’s Men had been touring there not many years before. 

Shakespeare’s addiction to grand words is what we notice all along, and it is not just 
a matter of scansion: a man reveals himself in the words he chooses. Goneril tells King 
Lear to ‘disquantity’ his train, i.e. to reduce. Edgar, instead of saying ‘a follower of the 
stars’, says ‘sectary astronomical’, and it comes in a passage of prose. Edmund, sug- 
gesting that his brother cautiously retires for a hit, words it ‘have a continent forbear- 
ance.’ We have ‘cadent tears’, ‘festinate’ for speedy, ‘questrists’ for follow^ers. Even the 
‘catastrophe’ of the old play merely meant its end. 

The Play. There is no other play like it - one can only call it epical. The elements 
themselves, storm and rain, heath and hovel, men mad and pretending to be mad, 
mingle together in a roaring, howling symphony. Madness on the stage is extraordinarily 
exciting, as Shakespeare learned from Kyd’s Jeronimo^ and as we experience from 
Hamlet’s affected madness. For one thing, it removes all restraint upon the tongue: 
anything can be said, and with a more cutting edge. For all that we may compare King 
Lear with Hamlet as the twin peaks of Shakespeare’s achievement in tragedy, the two 
plays are very different and in some ways at opposite poles. Hamlet is introspective and 
innerlich ’. there are no bounds to the exploration of that dark interior. King Lear is. in 
one sense, extrovert; his character is clear from the first, and he brings his tragedy on 
his own head. Hamlet has his burden imposed upon him from without, through no fault 
of his own : our sympathies are thus more deeply engaged with him. King Lear is in- 
tensive too, but far more extensive: it shows us a world afflicted by evil. Because of the 
sheer scale of the work Charles Lamb has often been cited, with approval, .saying that 
the play is impossible of representation on the stage. But this is absurd: howev^er epical 
our own imaginations may be, it was written for representation on the stage by the most 
experienced dramatist we have ever had. 

Hazlitt concluded, ‘all that we can say must fall far short of the subject, or even what 
we ourselves conceive of it.’ Precisely - the best of reasons for letting the play speak 
for itself. 

The Text has come down to us in two versions, that of the two quartos and that of the 
Folio; both, E. K. Chambers says, ‘substantially derived from the same original.’ The 
Folio is the better text, with i lo lines not in the quartos, while they contain some 300 
lines not in the Folio. So editors have the job of conflating the two, and modem editions 
are happily longer than the originals. 

The earliest recorded Court performance was ‘before the King’s Majesty at Whitehall 
upon St. Stephen’s night in Christmas holidays’, i.e. 26 December 1606. One would like 
to know what King James made of it. 
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KING LEAR. 


DRAMATIS 

Lear, kii^ of Britain. 

King of France. 

Duke of Burgundy. 

Duke of Cornwall. 

Duke of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloucester. 

Edgar, son to Gloucester 
Edmund, bastard son to Gloucester. 

CuRAN, a courtier. 

Old Man, tenant to Gloucester. 

Dod\or. 

Fool. 


PERSONS. 

Oswald, steward to Gonerll. 

A Captain employed by Edmund. 

Gentleman attendant on Cordelia. 

A Herald. 

Servants to Cornwall. 

Goneril, ) 

Regan, > daughters to Lear. 

Cordelia, j 

Knights of Lear’s train, Captains, Messengers, 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 

Scene: Britain . 


• A huUet befiide a text line indicates an annotation m the 
opposite column 


ACT I. 

Scene I. King Lear's palace* 

Enter Kent, Gloucester, and Edmund. 

• Kent. I thought the king had more aflfe<5led 
the Duke of Albany than Cornwall. 

Glou, It did always seem so to us: but now, 
in the division of the kingdom, it appears not 
which of the dukes he values most ; for equalities 
•arc so weighed, that curiosity in neither can make 
•choice of cither’s moiety. 

Kent* Is not this your son, my lord? 

Glau. His breeding, sir, hath been at my 
charge : I have so often blushed to acknowledge 
•him, that now I am brazed to it. ii 

Kent* I cannot conceive you. 

Clou. Sir, this young fellow’s mother could : 
whereupon she grew round-wombed, and had, 
indeed, sir, a son for her cradle ere she had a 
husband for her bed. Do you smell a fault? 

Kent. I cannot wish the fault undone, the 
•issue of it being so proper. 



Set design for King Lear’s palace by C. Ricketts, 
'rheatie Royal, London, 1909 

I affeded. Esteemed. 

6 curiosity Close scrutiny. 

7 moiety. Share. 

II brazed to It. Hardened to it. 

18 proper Handsome 

Opposite: William and Clara Rousby, Theatre Royal, 
Hrury Lane, London, 1873 
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21 account. Estimation. 

33 out. Ahj’oad. 

SD Sennet. A trumpet call. 



Orson Welles as Kin^ Lear, C'it>' Center, New York, 1056 
39 fast Eirm. 

45 sei'era! liuJivulual. 

51 fnterrst Possession. 

54 natufc Natural affection. 

65 champains. Plains. 


Glou. But 1 have, sir, a son by order of law, 
some year elder than this, who yet is no dearer in 
•my account : though this knave came something 
saucily into the world before he was sent for, yet 
was his mother fair ; there was good sport at his 
making, and the whoreson must be acknowledged. 
Do you know this noble gentleman, Kdmund? 
Edtn. No, mj'^ lord. 

Glou. My lord of Kent: remember him here- 
after as my honourable friend. 

Kdnt. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, and sue to know you 
better. 

Edvt. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

• Glou. He hath been oiat nine years, and away 
he shall again. The king is coming. 

Sennet. EnierY.i^G Li£AR, Cornwall, Ai.banv, 
Goneril, Rkgan, Cordelia, and Attendants. 

JLcar. Attend the lords of France and Bur- 
gundy, Gloucester. 

Glou. I shall, my liege. 

iEj^yunt Gloucester and Edmund. 
Lear. Meantime we shall express our darker 
purpose. 

Give me the map there. Know that we have 
divided 

• In three our kingdom : and 'tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 40 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Uuburthen'd crawl toward death. c3ur son of 

Cornwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

• Our daughters* several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France 

and Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daughter's love, 

Long in our court have made their amorous 
sojourn. 

And here are to be answer'd. Tell me, my 
daughters, — 

Since now we will divest us, both of rule, 50 

• Interest of territory, cares of state, — 

Which of you shall we say doth love us most? 
That we our largest bounty may extend 

• Where nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 
Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Gon. ^ Sir, I love you more than words can 
wield the matter ; 

Dearer than eye-sight, space, and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, 
honour ; 

As much as child e'er loved, or father fourtd ; 60 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable ; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 

Cor. [Aside] What shall Cordelia do ? Love, 
and be silent. 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line 
to this, 

• With shadowy forests and with champains rich’d. 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

We inake thee lady: to thine and Albany's issue 
Be this perpetual. What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak. 

Re^. Sir, I am made 70 

Of the self-same metal that my sister is. 

And prize me at her worth. Jn my true heart 
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I find she names my very deed of love ; 

Only she comes too short : that I profess 
M yself an enemy to all other joys, 

• Whi(^ the most precious square ofseiise possesses ; 
And find I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highness’ love. 

Then poor Cordelia ! 

And yet not so; since, I am sure, my love’s 
More richer than my tongue. go 

To thee and thine hereditary ever 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 

1 han that conferr’d on Goneril. Now, our ioy. 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interess’d ; what can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisteis? Speak. 
Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

L,ear, Nothing! 90 

Cor, Nothing. 

JLear. Nothing will come of nothing: speak 
again. 

Cor. Unhappy that 1 am, T cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : 1 love your majesty 

• According to my bond ; nor more nor less. 

JLear, How, how, Cordelia ! mend your speech 
a little, 

Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor, Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, loved me : I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 

Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 100 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all? Haply, when I shall wed, 

• That lord whose hand must take my plight shall 

carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty: 
Sure, 1 shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. 

Lear, But goes thy heart with this? 

Cor, Ay, good my lord 

Lear. So young, and so untender? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear Let it be so; thy truth, then, be thy 
dower: 110 

For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 

• The mysteries of Hecate, and the night; 

• By all the operation of the orbs 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 

Here 1 disclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity and property of blood. 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 

• Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarous 

Scythian, 

•Or he that makes his generation messes 
'I'o gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 12c 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and relieved. 

As thou my sometime daughter. 

Kent, Good my liege, - 

Lear, Peace, Kent ? 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 

•I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery. Hence, and avoid my sight ! 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 

• Her father’s heart from her ! Call France; who 

stirs? 

Call Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, 129 
With my two daughters’ dowers digest this third : 
Lei pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 


76 the most preitntis square of sense. 'Thv most precisely 
sensiti\e part. 

95 bond. 

103 phfjht. 'I'l otli-pli^ht 



Kear- ‘but >?oes thv heart with this?’ Michael Kedjjravr 
as I /ear and \’v<i»nne Mittdu ll as >rdi'liic Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 

112 Hec ate ( ioddess (>1 vsit(htra<t and sort er\ 

113 operatnm ttf tfu oths InHuenee of the planets 

118 SiVfhian. Svnonvmt>us vv itfi barhansm 

119 makes his f^eneratam messes luits Ins (►tlspniiK 

125 set mv rest ‘Stake nu all', also su;i<^esiin)L( ‘rest in 
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242-243 zvith regards . . . ef litre point. With considera- 
tions that are irrelevant to the point (i.e. love). 



Costume design for the I 3 uke of Burgundy by Isamu 
Noguchi, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1955 


268 henison. Blc'ssing 


Hath lost me in your liking. 

JLcnr. Better thou 

Hadst not been born than not to have pleased me 
better. 

France. Is it but this, — a tardiness in nature 
Which often leaves the history unspoke 
That it intends to do? My lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady? Love’s not love 241 

• When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from tlie entire point. Will you liuve her? 
She is herself a dowry. 

Bnr. Rfiyal I. ear, 

Give but that portion which your-^elf proposed, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
l>uchess of Burgundy. 

Lear. Nothing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 
Bur. I am sorry, then, ycju have so lost a 
father 

That you must lose a husband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy ! 250 

Since that respefls of fortune are his Icjvc, 

I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rir,h, 
being poor ; 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, dc.spiscd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon ; 

Be it lawful I take up what's cast au.iy. 

Gods, gotls! 'tis strange that from tlieir coId‘-t 
neglccft 

My love should kindle to inflamed rc'^^ped. 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thr »\v 11 to lu/ 
chance, 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : .> 

Not all the dukes of watcrish Burgiiiuly 
Can buy this unprized precious maid of me 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, thougli unkind: 
Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

Lear. Thou hast her, France: let her be 
thine ; for we 

Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
'I'hat face of hers again. Therefore be gone 

• Without our grace, our love, our benison. 

Come, noble Burgundy. 

{^Flourish. Fxemit all hut France., 
Go 7 terily Regatiy ajtil Coracl/f^ . 
France. Bid farewell to your sisters. 2 70 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with wash’ 1 
eyes 

Cordelia leaves you : T know you what you are ; 
And like a sister am most loath to call 
Your faults as they are named. Ue-e well our 
father : 

'To your professed bosoms I commit him : 

But yet, alas, stood I within hi.s grace, 

1 would prefer him to a better place. 

So, farewell to you both. 

Reg". Prescribe not us our duties. 

Go 7 t. Let your study 279 

Be to content your lord, who hath received you 
At fortune’s alms. You have obedience scanted. 
And well are worth the want that you have 
wanted. 

Cor. Time shall unfold what plaited cunning 
hides: 

Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. 
Well may you prosper ! 

France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Ejceunt France atid Cordelia. 
Gon. Sister, it is not a little I have to say of 
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what most nearly appertains to us both. I think 
our father will hence to-night. 

That's most certain, and with you; next 
month with us. 290 

Gon, You see how full of changes his age is; 
the observation we have made of it hath not been 
little; he always loved our sister most; and with 
what poor judgement he hath now cast her off 
appears too grossly. 

'Tis the infirmity of his age : yet he hath 
ever but slenderly known himself. 

Goji. The best and soundest of his time hath 
been but rash : then must we look to receive 
from his age, not alone the imperfedlions of long- 
engraffed condition, but therewithal tlie unruly 
waywardness that infirm and choleric years bring 
with them. 

• Such unconstant starts are we like to 

ha\e from him as this of Kent’s banishment. 

Con, There is further compliment of leave- 
taking between PVance and him. Pray you, let’s 
hit together: if our father carry authority with 
such dispositions as he bears, this last surrender 
of his will but offend us. 310 

Kcg^, We shall further think on't. 

Go7t, We must do something, and i’ the heat. 


ScENii II. The Earl of Gloiicesters castle, 

E 7tter E.O'WV N d, 'zvi ih a le tier. 

Ethn. Thou, nature, art my goddess : to thy 
law 

My services are bound. Wherefore should I 

• Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
•'Phe curiosity of nations to deprive me. 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moon- 
shines 

• T.agof a brother? Why bastard? wherefore base? 
Wlien my dimensions are as well compact. 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 

• As honest m-uiam’s issue? Why brand they us 

With base? with baseness? bastardy? ba'^e, base? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 11 

More composition and fierce quality 

Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed. 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 

Got ’tween asleep and wake? W^cll, then, 
Legitimate Edgar, 1 must have your land : 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmiind 
As to the legitimate : fine word, — legitimate ! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed. 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the hise 20 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; I prosper: 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! 


Enter Gloucester. 

GIo 74 . Kent banish’d thus! and France in 

choler parted ! , -i j 1. • . 

And the king gone to-night ! subscribed his 

power ! ^ . 1 

Confined to exhibition ! All this done 
• Upon the gad ! P^dmund, how now ! what news. 
Edm. So please your lordship, none. 

[Putting the letter 
Glou. Why so earnestly seek you to put up 
that letter? 

Ednt, I know no news, my lord. 

Glou, What psLper were you reading? 30 


304 uniomtant starts. Sudden impulses. 

3 Stand custom Abide b\ botherstime eonv'ention 

4 i urKfsrty it/ natioti** riu* thsi met K>n'> national laws 
6 Laf^ of ^'oMIl|ier than 

9 /noifst t'hiisir, 

2G f^ad. Spur (i>l the moment). 



Costume design for Regan by Isamu Nogiit hi, Strattord- 
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Cjloucester: *. . . if it be nothing, I shall not need 
spectacles.’ Woodcut of a spectacle maker from Com- 
emus* Orbts Semualiutn Ptctus 1659 

G6 character. Handwriting. 

83 sirrah. Sir, a familiar form. 

95 ffretence oj dangi^r. Dangerous intention. 


Kdm. Nothin!^, my lord 

Glou, No? What needed, then, that terrible 
dispatch of it into your pocket? the quality of 
nothing hath not such need to hide itself. Let's 
see : come, if it be nothing, I shall not need 
spedlacles. 

Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me: it is a 
letter fr6m my brother, that I have not all o'er- 
read ; and for so much as I have perused, I find 
it not fit for your o'er-looking. 40 

Glou^ Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm, I shall offend, either to detain or give 
it. The contents, as in part 1 understand them, 
are to blame. 

Giou, Let’s see, let’s see. 

Edin, I hope, for my brother's justification, 
he wrote this but as an essay or taste of my virtue. 

Gloti. \^Reads^ ‘This policy and reverence of 
age makes the world bitter to the best of our 
times ; keeps our fortunes from us till our oldness 
cannot relish them. I begin to find an idle and 
fond bondage in the oppres.sion of aged tyranny; 
who sways, not as it hath power, but as it is 
suffered. Come to me, that of this I may speak 
more. If our father would sleep till I waked him. 
you should enjoy half his revenue for ever, and 
live the beloved of your brother, Edgar.’ 

Hum — conspiracy! — ‘Sleep till I waked him, — 
ypu should enjoy half his revenue,’ — My son 
fedgar ! Had he a hand to write this? a heart 
and brain to breed it in? — ^When came this to 
you ? who brought it ? 

Edm, It was not brought me, my lord ; there 's 
the cunning of it ; I found it thrown in at the 
casement of my closet. 

• Clou. You know the charatfler to be your 
brother’s ? 

Edtn. If the matter were good, my lord, I 
durst swear it were his ; but, in respedf of that, I 
would fain think it were not. 70 

Glou. It is his. 

Ednt. It is his hand, my lord ; but I hope his 
heart is not in the contents. 

Glaii. Hath he never heretofore sounded you 
in this business? 

Edm. Never, my lord: but I have heard him 
oft maintain it to be fit, that, sons at perfedt age, 
and fathers declining, the father .should be as 
ward to the son, and the son manage his revenue. 

G/ou, O villain, villain ! His very opinion in 
the letter! Abhorred villain! Unnatural, de- 
tested, brutish^ villain ! worse than brutish ! Go, 
•sirrah, seek him ; I ’ll apprehend him : abomin- 
able villain ! Where is he ? 

Edm, I do not well know, my lord. If it 
shall please you to suspend your indignation 
against my brother till you can derive from him 
better testimony of his intent, you shall run a 
certain course ; where, if you violently proceed 
against him, mistaking his purpose, it would make 
a great gap in your own honour, and shake in 
pieces the heart of his obedience. I dare pawn 
down my life for him, that he hath wrote this to 
feel my affedf ion to your honour, and to no fur- 
ether pretence of danger. 

Glou, Think you so? 

Edm. If your honour judge it meet, I will 
place you where you shall hear us confer of this, 
and by an auricular assurance have your satis- 
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faiflion ; and that without any further delay than 
this very evening. loi 

Glou, He cannot be such a monster— 

Edm, Nor is not, sure. 

Glou, To his father, that so tenderly and 
entirely loves him. Heaven and earilil Ed- 

• mund, seek him out : wind me into him, 1 pray 
you : frame the business after your own wisdom. 

• I would unstate myself, to be in a due resolution. 

• Edrn,^ I will seek him, sir, presently; convey 

the business as 1 shall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. m 

Glou. These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
portend no good to us : though the wisdom ol na- 
ture can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds 
itself scourged by the sequent efte<!:ls ; love cools, 
friendship falls off, brothers divide : in cities, mu- 
tinies ; in countries, discord ; in palaces, treason ; 
and the bond cracked 'twixt son and father. This 
villain of mine comes under the prediction ; there’s 
son against father: the king falls from bias of 
nature; there’s father against child. We have 
seen the best of our time : machinations, hollow- 
ness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow 
us disquietly to our graves. Find out this villain, 
Edmund; it shall lose thee nothing; do it care- 
fully. And the noble and true-hearted Kent 
banished ! his offence, honesty I 'Tis strange. 

Rdm. This is the excellent foppery of the 
world, that, when we are sick in fortune, — often 
the surfeit of our own behaviour, — we make guilty 
of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars : 
as if we were villains by necessity ; fools by hea- 
•venly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and trcachers, 
by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, and 
adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary 
influence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
thrusting on : an admirable evasion of whore- 
•master man, to lay his goatish disposition to the 
charge of a star ! My father compounded with 
•my mother under the dragon’s tail ; and my na- 
tivity was under Ursa major ; so that it fol- 
lows, I am rough and lecherous. Tut, I should 
have been that I am, had the maidenliest star 
in the firmament twinkled on my bastardizing. 
Edgar — 

Enter Edgar. 

and pat he comes like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy: my cue is villanous melancholy, with a 
•sigh like Tom o’ Bedlam. O, these eclipses do 
portend these divisions ! fa, sol, la, mi. 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund ! what se- 
rious contemplation are you in ? J 51 

Edm, I am thinking, brother, of a predidlion 
I read this other day, what should follow these 
eclipses. 

Edgm Do you busy yourself about that? 

Earn. I promise you, the effe<5ls he writes of 
succeed unhappily ; as of unnaturalncss between 
the child and tne parent ; death, de^th, dissolu- 
tions of ancient amities ; divisions in state, me- 
naces and maledidlions against king and nobles; 
•needless diffidences, banishment of friends, dissi- 
pation of cohorts, nuptial breaches, and 1 know 
not what. , . ^ 

• Edg, How long have you been a sectary as- 
tronomical? 


106 Tctnd me into htm. Ciain Ins confidence. 


108 t 47 tstate . resolution. J'orfeit everyth iiiK to have 
my doubt N resolved 

109 pr esentiy. linmeiljaiely 



h'dniuiui ‘ vve make ^uiltv of our disasters the sun, 
the moon, arid the stais?’ Astronomical diagram. 
Engraving from Robert Flndd’s / ^triustfue Metu- 

phystca, 1617 

133 134 treachers . by \pherii al predominant e See int ro- 
duction. 

138 I^ec'herous 

140-141 dragon's tail Lhsa major. Constellations. 

148 Tom o' Hedfam A generic name lor heggais who 
were rnad or w'ho claimed to be so 

161 diffidences. Suspicions. 

164-165 a sectary astronomical. An adherent of astrology . 
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182 iontineni forbearance. Keep away. 
198 practices. Plots. 



Hunting scene. Woodcut from Ilolinshed's ('hromdes^ 
^S77 


20 chciks as fiattenes. Rebukes instead of Hattery 


Edm, Come, come ; when saw you my father 
last ? 

Why, the night gone by. 

Edm, Spake you with him? 

Ed^. Ay, two hours together. 170 

Edm, Parted you in good terms? Found you 
no displeasure in him by word or countenance? 

Edg, None at all. 

Edrn. Bethink yourself wherein you may have 
offended him : and at my entreaty forbear his 
presence till some little time hath qualified the 
heat of his displeasure ; which at this instant so 
rageth in him, that with the mischief of your 
person it would scarcely allay. 

Edg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 180 

Edm, That’s my fear. I pray you, have a 

• continent forbearance till the speed of his rage 
goes slower; and, as I say, retire with me to my 
hedging, from whence I will fitly bring you to 
hear my lord speak : pray ye, go ; there ’s my 
key : if you do stir abroad, go armed. 

Eiig^ Armed, brother ! 

Edni. Brother, I advise you to the best : go 
armed : I am no honest man if there be any good 
meaning towards you : I have told you wliat I 
have seen and heard ; but faintly, nothing like 
the image and horror of it : pray you, away. 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon? 

Edm. I do serve you in this business. 

\^Ejcit Edgar, 

A credulous father ! and a brother noble. 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms. 

That he suspecfls none ; on whose foolish honesty 

• My j^radlices ride easy I I see the business. 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit : 199 

All with me's meet that I can fashion fit. lEjcit. 

Scene III. The Duke of Albany*s palace. 

Enter Goneril, and OswAt.D, her steivard, 

Gon. Did my father strike my gentleman for 
chiding of his fool ? 

Os 7 u, Yes, madam. 

Gon, By day and night he wrongs me ; cver>' 
hour 

He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sets us all at odds : I’ll not endure it : 

His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. When he returns from hunting, 

I will not speak with him ; say I am sick : 

If you come slack of former services, 

You shall do well ; the fault of it I 'll answer, 10 

Os 7 t/, He’s coming, madam; 1 hear him. 

f // oms Tvithin. 

Gon, Put on what weary negligence you please. 
You and your fellows; I ’Id have it come to ques- 
tion : 

If he dislike it, let him to our sister. 

Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 
Not to be over-ruled. Idle old man. 

That still would manage those authorities 
That he hath given away ! Now, by my life. 

Old fools are babes ag.ain ; and must be used 

•With checks as flatteries, — when they are seen 
abused. 20 

Remember what I tell you. 

Osav, Well, madam. 

Gon, And let his knights have colder looks 
among you ; 
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What grows of it, no matter ; advise your fellows 
so : 

•1 would breed from hence occasions, and I shall, 
That 1 may speak : 1 ’ll write straight to my sister. 
To hold my very course. Prepare for dinner. 

\^Exeuni. 

Scene IV, A hall in the same. 

Enter Kent, dis^iised, 

Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow, 

•That can my speech defuse, my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I razed my likeness. Now, banish’d 
Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand con- 
demn’d, 

So may it come, thy master, whom thou lovcst. 
Shall find thee full of labours. 

Horns •within, Lear, Knights, 

and Attendants. 

Lear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner: go get 
it ready. \Exit an Attcndant.\ How now! 
what art thou? lo 

Kent. A man, sir. 

Lear. What dost thou profess? what wouldst 
thou with us? 

Kent. I do profess to be no less than I seem; 
to serve him truly that will put me in trust : to 
love him that is honest; lo converse with him 
that is wise, and says little ; to fear judgement ; 

• to fight when I cannot chouse ; and to cat no fish, 

Lear. What art thou? 

Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and as 
poor as the king. 21 

Lear. If thou be as poor far a subjcdl as he is 
for a king, thou art poor enough. What wouldst 
thou ? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who wouldst thou serve? 

Kent. You. 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow? 

Kent. No, sir; but you have that in your 
countenance which I would fain call master. 30 

Lear. What’s that? 

Ke?it. Authority. 

Lear. What services canst thou do? 

Ke?it. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, 

• mar a curious talc in telling it, and deliver a plain 
message bluntly : that which ordinary men are 
fit for, I am qualified in ; and the best of me is 
diligence. 

Lear. How old art thou? 39 

Kent. Not so young, sir, to love a woman for 
singing, nor so old to dote on her for any thing : 
I have years on my back forty eight. 

Lear, Follow me; thou shall serve me: if I 
like thee no worse after dinner, I will not part 
from thee yet. Dinner, ho, dinner! Where's 
my knave? my fool? Go you, and call my fool 
hither. {Exit an Attendant. 

Enter Oswald. 

Yon, you, sirrah, where's my daughter? 

Osw. So please you, — [Exit. 

Lear. What says the fellow there? Call the 

• clotpoll back. [Exit a Knight,'\ Where’s my 
fool, ho? I think the world 's asleep. 


24-25 breed . . speak. l!se these occasions ti> take issue 
and speak out 
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75 fenhms cunostfy. Suspicious scrutiny in searching for 
fa Lilts 



Fool: ‘Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb.* 
Engraving from a medieval manuscript 


Re-enter Knight. 

Howr now I where’s that mongrel? 

Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter is 
not w^l. 

JLearu Why came not the slave back to me 
when I called him« 

Knight. Sir, he answered me in the roundest 
manner, he would not. 

Lear. He would not ! 6o 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the mat- 
ter is; but, to my judgement, your highness is 
not entertained with that ceremonious affedlion 
as you were wont ; there ’s a great abatement of 
kindness appears as well in the general depend- 
ants as in the duke himself also and your 
daughter. 

Lear. Ha! sayest thou so ? 

Knight. I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, 
if I be mistaken; for my duty cannot be silent 
when I think your highness wronged. ^ 71 

Lear. Thou but rememberest me of mine own 
conception : I have perceived a most faint neglecl 
of late ; which I have rather blamed as mine own 
•jealous curiosity than as a very pretence and pur- 
pose of unkindness: I will look further into’t. 
But where’s my fool? I have not seen him this 
two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady’s going into 
France, sir, the fool hath much pined away. 80 

Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well. 
Go you, and tell my daughter I would sjieak with 
her. [Exit an Attendant.^ Go you, call hither 
my fool. [Exit an Attendant. 

Re enter Oswald. 

('), you sir, you, come you hither, sir: who am I, 
sir jf 

Os7v. My lady’s father. 

Lear, ‘My lady’s father’! my lord's knave: 
you whoreson dog ! you slave ! you curl 

Os7v. I am none of these, my lord ; I beseech 
your pardon. 91 

Lear, Do you bandy looks with me, you 
rascal ? [Striding hint. 

Os7v. I’ll not be struck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor trij>pcd neither, you base foot-ball 
player. [ 'Pripping up his heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow ; thou servest me, 
and I'll love thee. 

Kent. Come, sir, arise, away ! I ’ll teach you 
differences: away, away! If you will measure 
your lubber's length again, tarry : but away ! go 
to; have you wisdom? so. [Pushes Oswald out. 

Lear. Now. my friendly knave, I thank thee: 
there 's earnest of thy service. 

[Giving Kent mofiey. 


Enter Fool 

Fool. Let me hire him too: here’s my cox- 
comb. [Offering Kent his cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave 1 how dost 
thou? 

Fool. Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 

Kent. Why, fool? no 

Fool. Why, for taking one's part that 's out of 
favour : nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind 
sits, thou ’It catch cold shortly ; there, take my 
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130 


140 


coxcomb : why, this fellow has banished two on *s 
daughters, and did the third a blessing against 
his will ; if thou follow him, thou must needs wear 
•my coxcomb. How now, nuncle ! Would 1 had 
two coxcombs and two daughters ! 

I^ear. Why, my boy? 

FooL If I gave them all my living, I^d keep 
my coxcombs myself. There ’s mine ; beg another 
of thy daughters. 

Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 

FooL Truth’s a dog must to kennel ; he must 
•be whipped out, when Lady the brach may stand 
by the f\re and stink. 

A pestilent gall to me I 

FooL Sirrah, 1 '11 teach thee a speech. 

Lear. Do. 

FooL Mark it, nuncle; 

Have more than thou showest. 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest. 

Ride more than thou goest, 

Learn more than thou trowest. 

Set less than thou throwest : 

Leave thy drink and thy whore, 

And keep in-a-door. 

And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 

ITenL This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then ’tis like the breath of an unfee’d 
lawyer; you gave me nothing for’t. Can you 
make no use of nothing, nuncle? 

Lear. Why, no, boy; nothing can be made 
out of nothing. 

FooL [To Kenf^ Prithee, tell him, so much 
the rent of his land comes to: he will not believe 
a fool. 

Lear. A bitter fool ! 150 

FooL Dost thou know the difference, my boy, 
between a bitter fool and a sweet fool V 

Lear. No, lad ; teach me. 

FooL That lord that counsell’d thee 
To give away thy land. 

Come place him here by me. 

Do thou for him stand : 

The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear; 

The one in motley here, iGo 

• The other found out there, 

Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 

FooL All thy other titles thou hast given away ; 
that thou wast born with. 

Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

• FooL ^ No, faith, lords and great men will not 

let me ; if I had a monopoly out, they would have 
part on*t: and ladies too, they will not let me 
have all fool to myself; they^ll be snatching. 
Give me an egg, nuncle, and I '11 give thee two 
crowns. 171 

Lear. What two crowns shall they be? 

FooL Why, after 1 have cut the egg i’ the 
middle, and eat up the meat, the two crowns of 
the egg. When thou clovest thy crown i’ the 
•middle, and gavest away both parts, thou borest 
thy ass on thy back o’er the dirt : thou hadst little 
wit in thy bald crown, when thou gavest thy 
golden one away. If I speak like myself in this, 
let him be whipped that first finds it so. x3o 

Fools had ne*er less wit in a year ; 

For wise men are grown foppish. 


117 nunrtf A ct>ntraction of ‘mine uncle’. 

125 hravh^ Biteh hound 

out there, i e [.^ear, wVio has shown Inrnself 
to |'>e a born tt>ol as opposed to the professional fo<iI 

156 169 iords . . /o myse/f. 'The fool is not allowed a 

monopoK of fo<ilishness, because lords aiul ladies insist 
on acting sfupidK 


1^^“177 thou horest dirt. I .ear has reversed the 

proper order by Kivin^ away his lands and titles to his 
daughters. 
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193 ho-petp Childishly* 
197 Afi If- 



Fi)c)l . . . nnd sotnetinifs I am whipped for holdinj^ my 

peace ’ Seal of Couth Cirammar School hv 

K. W. Kairhoir from J. () ilalliw-elTs edition of Shake- 
speare’s w'orks, 1H53-65 

208 frontlet. I 'row 11 (literal I v a lieadband) 

212 an () tvithoiit a p^ure. Zero 

219 shealed pea\r(HJ. Shelled peaspod 

227-228 put It ... allowance, h'n courage it by your 
approval 

230 in the tender oj a zvholesome weal In the caiin^^ of a 
healthy state 

245 Juf! A nickname for Joan. 


They know not how their wits to wear. 

Their manners are so apish. 

I^ear, When were you wont to be so full of 
songs, sirrah? 

J^'ooL 1 have used it, nuncle, ever since thou 
madest thy daughters thy mother ; for when thou 
gavest them the rod, and put'st down thine own 
breeches, 190 

\^Singi?ig^ Then they for sudden joy did weep. 
And J for sorrow sung, 

• That such a king should play bo-peep. 

And go the fools among. 

Prithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can 
teach thy fool to lie : I would fain learn to lie. 

• Lear^ An you lie, sirrah, we ’ll have you 
whipped. 

fFooL I marvel what kin thou and thy daugh- 
ters are : they *11 have me whipped for speaking 
true, thou’lt have me whipped for lying; and 
sometimes I am whipped for holding my peace. 
I had rather be any kind o’ thing than a fool : and 
yet I would not be thee, nuncle ; thou hast pared 
thy wit o’ both sides, and left nothing i* the mid- 
dle : here comes one o’ the parings. 

Efiier Goneril. 

Lear. How now, daughter ! what makes that 

• frontlet on? Methinks you arc too much of late 

i’ the frown. 209 

Eool. Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou 
hadst no need to care for her frowning; now thou 

• art an O without a figure : I am better than thou 
art now; I am a fool, thou art nothing. \,To Geu.] 
Yes, forsooth, I will hold my tongue ; so your 
face bids me, though you say notliing. Mum, 
mum, 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 

Weary of all, shall want some. 

m\Pointing to Lear] That’s a shealed peascod. 

Gon, Not only, sir, this your all-licensed fool. 
But other of your insolent retinue 221 

Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

T had thought, by making this well known unto you. 
To have found a safe redress ; but now grow 
fearful. 

By what yourself too late have spoke and done, 

• That you protecfl this course, and put it on 

By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not ’scape censure, nor the redresses sleep, 

•Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 230 
Might in their working do you that offence. 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

Fool. For, you know, nuncle, 

The hedge-.sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 
That it had it head bit off by it young. 

So, out went the candle, and we were left dai^ling. 

Lear. Are you our daughter? 

Gon. Come, sir, 239 

I would you would make use of that good wisdom, 
Whereof I know you are fraught ; and put away 
These dispositions, that of late transform you 
From what you rightly are. 

FooL May not an ass know when the cart 

• draws the horse? Whoop, Jug! I love thee. 

Lear. Doth any here know me? This is not 
Lear : 
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Doth I^ar walk thus? speak thus? Where are 
his eyes? 

Either his notion weakens, his discerning;s 
Are lethargied — Ha ! waking? 'tis not so. 

Who is it that can tell me who I am? 250 

Lear’s shadow. 

Lear. I would learn that ; for, by the marks 
of sovereignty, knowledge, and reason, 1 should 
be false persuaded I had daughters. 

Pool, Which they will make an obedient 
father. 

I^ear. Your name, fair gentlewoman? 

• Gon, This admiration, sir, is much o* the sa- 

vour 

Of other your new pranks. T do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright: 260 

As you are old and reverend, you should be wise. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d and bold, 

T-Tiat this our court, infe< 5 led with their manners, 

• Shows like a riotous inn : epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern or a brotlicl 

Than a graced palace. The shame itself doth 
speak 

For instant remedy: be then desired 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 

A little to disquantity your train ; 270 

•And the remainder, that shall still depend, 

•To be such men as may besort your age. 

And know themselves and you. 

L.ear. Darkness and devils! 

Saddle my horses ; call my train together. 

1 )egenerate bastard ! 1 ’ll not trouble thee : 

Yet have I left a daughter. 

Go 7 i, You strike my people ; and your dis- 
order’d rabble 

Make servants of their betters. 

Pnier Albany. 

Lear, Woe. that too late repents, — \To AlbS\ 
O, sir, are you come? 

Is it your will? Speak, sir. Prepare my horses. 
Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 281 

More hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster I 

Alb. Pray, sir, be patient, 

Lear. [To Gon."] Detested kite! thou liest: 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts. 

That all particulars of duty know. 

And in the most exadl regard support 
The worships of their name. O most small fault. 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 289 

That, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fix’d p'ace ; drew from my heart all love. 
And added to the gall. O Lear, I.ear, Lear ! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, 

[S trikirig his head. 
And thy dear judgement out ! Go, go, my people. 

Alb My lord, I am guiltless, as 1 am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you. 

Lear. It may be so, my lord. 

Hear, nature, hear; dear goddess, hear! 

Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 

To make this creature fruitful I 

Into her womb convey sterility ! 300 

Dry up in her the organs of increase : 

And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her 1 If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 


258 admiration. Astonishment. 
265 t'fncunsm Ciluttony 

271 drpffid. Be yoLii dependents 

272 ht \U)rt Sint 



Lear ‘Beat at this gate, that let thy h>lly in. And thy 
dear judgement out!’ Kne Porter as Lear, Koyal 
Shakespeare Co, 1 gf)8 
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305 thwart disnatured. Perverse and unnatural. 

^9^ untented, irnprobable. Wounds too deep to be 
probed. 



Lear: ‘The untented woundings of a father’s curse . . . 
A surgeon’s chest with various instruments. Wixjidcut 
from William Clowes* A prooued practise ffir ail y€tung 
chirurffians, 1588 

323 fond. Foolish. 

328 comfortable. Comforting. 

347 At point. Armed for action. 

348 buzz. Rumour. 


#And be a thwart disnatured torment to her! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks; 
I'urn all her mother’s pains and benefits 
'I'o laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 310 

To have a thankless child ! Away, away ! [EjtrtL 
A id, Now, g:ods that we adore, whereof comes 
this? 

Gon. Never afifliA yourself to know the cause ; 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotage gives iL 

He-enttr’ Lear. 

Lear, What, fifty of my followers at a clap ! 
Within a fortnight ! 

Alb, What’s the matter, sir? 

Lear, I’ll tell thee: [TV? Gon,\ Life and 
death ! 1 am ashamed 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus ; 
That these hot tears, which break from me per- 
force, 320 

Should make thee worth them. Blasts and fogs 
upon thee ! 

•'Fhe untented woundings of a father’s curse 

• Pierce every sense about thee ! Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, 1 '11 pluck ye out. 

And cast you, with the waters that you lose. 

To temper clay. Yea, is it come to this? 

Let it be so : yet have I left a daughter, 

• Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable: 

When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She’ll flay thy wolvish visage. Thou shalt find 
That I’ll resume the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever : thou shah, I warrant thee. 

\Ejceunt Lear., Kent, and Attendants, 
Con, Do you mark that, my lord?^ 

A lb. I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 

To the great love I bear you, — 

Con, Pray you, content. What, Oswald, ho ! 
[To the Fael\ You, sir, more knave than fooi, 
after your master. 

Fool, Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry and 
take the fool with thee, 

A fox, when one has caught her, 340 

And such a daughter, 

Should sure to the slaughter. 

If my cap would buy a halter : 

So the fool follows after. [Exit. 

Con. This man hath had good counsel : — a 
hundred knights ! 

’Tis politic and safe to let him keep 

• At point a hundred knights : yes, that, on every 

dream, 

• Each buzz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 

H e may enguard his dotage with their powers. 
And hold our lives in mercy. Oswald, 1 say ! 

Alb, Well, you may fear too far. 

Gon, Safer than trust too far: 351 

Let me still take away the harms I fear. 

Not fear still to be taken : I know his heart. 
What he hath utter’d I have writ my sister : 

] f she sustain him and his hundred knights. 
When 1 have show'd the unfitnesst^ 

Re-efiter Oswald. 

How now, Oswald ! 

What, have you writ that letter to my sister? 
Osuf, Yes, madam. 
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Take you some company, and away to 
horse : 

Inform her full of my particular fear ; 360 

And thereto add such reasons of your own 
As may compadl it more. Get you gone ; 

And hasten your return. [A'jri/ Oswald.} No, 
no, my lord, 

This milky gentleness and course of yours 
I'kough I condemn not, yet, under pardon. 

You are much more attask'd for want of wisdom 
Than praised for harmful mildness. 

Aid. How far your eyes may pierce I cannot 
tell : 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 

Gon, Nav, then — 370 

• Aid. Well, well; the event. fExcunt. 

Scene V. Court before tJie same. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Lear. Go you before to Gloucester with these 
letters. Acquaint my daughter no further with 
any thing you know than comes from her demand 
out of the letter. If your diligence be not speedy, 
I shall be there afore you. 

Kent. I will not sleep, my lord, till 1 have 
delivered your letter. [Exit. 

Fool. If a man’s brains were in’s heels, werc’t 
•not in danger of kibes? 

Lear. Ay, l>oy. 10 

• Fool. Then, 1 prithee, be merry ; thy wit shall 
ne’er go slip-shod. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Fool. Shalt see thy other daughter will use 
thee kindly; for though she’s as like this as a 
•crab’s like an apple, yet 1 can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. Why, what canst thou tell, my boy? 

Fool. She will taste as like this as a crab does 
to a crab. Thou canst tell why one’s nose stands 
i’ the middle on’s face ? 20 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Why, to keep one’s eyes of either side ’s 
nose ; that what a man cannot smell out, he may 
spy into. 

Lear. I did her wrong — 

Fool. Canst tell how an oyster makes his 
shell? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither; but I can tell why a snail 
has a house. 50 

Lear. Why? 

Fool. Why, to put his head in ; not to give it 
away to his daughters, and leave his horns with- 
out a case. 

Lear. I will forget my nature. So kind a 
father! Be my horses ready? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about ’em. The 
reason why the seven stars arc no more than seven 
is a pretty reason. 

Lear. Because they arc not eight? 40 

Fool. Yes, indeed : thou wouldst make a good 
fool. 

Lear. To take T again perforce ! Monster 
ingratitude ! 

Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I ’Id have 
thee beaten for being old before thy time. 

Lear. How ’s that? 

Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old till 
thou hadst been wise. 


371 the event. We’ll wait for the outcome. 



Paul Scofield as Lear, Royal Shakespeare Co, i(>62 
9 kibes Chilblains 

11-12 thy wtf . . slip-shod. 1 c because y<Kir journey is 

witless 

16 criih. C’rab apple. 
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Lear- ‘( >, let me not I-h* mad, n«)t mad. sweet heaven! 
John Cfielj^jiid as Iamt, Old Vie, 1^40 

19 itf a queasy questtau. Requiring sensitive handling 

31 In mnmnf:'. As a ruse 


Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet 
heaven I 50 

ICeep me in temper : I would not be mad ! 

Kuicr Gentleman. 

How now! are the horses ready? 

Gent. Ready, my lord. 

Lear. Come, boy. 

L'ool. She that ’s a maid now% and laughs at 
iny departure, 

Shall not be a nmid long, unless things be cut 
shorter. xeun t. 

ACT TI. 

Scene I. The Karl of Gloucester's castle, 

Knic7- E[>mund, and Cukan meets him. 
Kdm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur. And you, sir. 1 liave been with your 
father, and given him notice that the Duke of 
Cornwall and Regan his duchess will be here 
with him this night. 

Kdm. How comes that ? 

Cur. Nay, I know not. You have heard of 
the new's abroad ; I mean the whi?»pered ones, 
for they are yet but ear-kissing arguments? 

Jiclm. Not I : pray you, what are they? 10 
Cur. Have you heard of no likely wars to- 
ward, ’twixt the Dukes of Coniw'all and Albany? 
Kilm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may do, then, in time. Fare you 
well, sir. [Ji.r/t. 

Jidm. The duke bj here to-night? The bet- 
ter ! best ! 

This weaves itself perforce into my business. 

My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 
•And I have one thing, of a queasy question, 
Which 1 must a< 5 l : briefness and fortune, work! 
Brother, a word; descend; brother, I say! 21 

E 71 ter Edgar. 

My father watches: O sir, fly this place; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 

You have now the good advantage of the night : 
Have you not spoken ’gainst the Duke of Corn- 
wall? 

He’s coming hither ; now, V the night, i’ the ha.ste, 
And Regan with him : have you nothing said 
Upon his party ’gainst the Duke of Albany? 
Advise yourself. 

Edg. I am sure on’t, not a word. 

Edfn. I hear my father coming ; pardon me ; 
•In cunning I must draw my sword upon you : 31 
Draw; seem to defend yourself; now quit you 
well. 

Yield : come before my father. Light, ho, here ! 
Fly, brother. Torches, torches! So, farewell. 

[Exit Edgar, 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[ IV ounds his nr/Tt. 
Of my more fierce endeavour: 1 have seen 
drunkards 

Do more than this in sport. Father, father ! 

Stop, stop! No help? 

Enter G'LOXJCkstkh, and Servants 7viih torches. 
Glou, Now, Edmund, where’s the villain? 
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Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp 
sword out, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand auspicious mistress, — 

Glott. I 3 ut where is he? 

Edm. Look, sir, I bleed. 

Glou. AV here is the villain, Edmund? 

Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no means 
he could — 

Glou. Pursue him, ho! Go after. [Exeunt 
some Scrvants.\ By no means what? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your 
lordship ; 

But that I told him, the revenging gods 
’Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ; .sir, in fine, 50 
Seeing how loathly oj^poslte I .stood 

• 'i'o his unnatural piiri)ose, in fell motion, 

With his prepared sword, he charges home 

• My unprovided body, lanced mine arm : 

But when he saw my best alarum’d spirits, 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, roused to the en- 
counter, 

• Or whether gasted by the noise I made. 

Full suddenly he fled. 

G/o 7/, Let him fly far : 

Not in this land shall he remain iincaught ; 

And found — dispatch. The noble duke my master, 

• My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night : 61 
By his authority I will proclaim it, 

I'Kat he which finds him shall deserve our thanks, 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stake ; 

He (hat conceals him, death. 

Edm. When I dissuaded him from his intent, 

• And found him pight to do it, with curst speech 
1 threaten’d to discover him: he replied, 

• * I'hou unpossessing bastard ! dost thou think, 

1 f I would stand against thee, would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 71 

Make thy words faith’d? No: what I should 
deny,— 

As this I would ; ay, though thou didst produce 
My very charadler, — I ’Id turn it all 
To thy suggestion, plot, and damned pra< 5 lice: 
And thou must make a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 

• To make thee seek it.’ 

Glou. Strong and fasten’d villain ! 

Would he den^^his letter? I never got him. 80 

[ E ticket *ivithin. 

Hark, the duke’s trumpets ! I know not why he 
comes. 

All ports 1 ’ll bar ; the villain shall not ’scape ; 

The duke must grant me that : besides, his pi< 5 lurc 
I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him : and of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy, I ’ll work the means 
To make thee capable. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, and Attendants. 

Corn. How now, my noble friend ! since I 
came hither, 

Which I can call but now, I have heard strange 
news. 

Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too 
short 90 



Kihniiiul 'Miinibhng uiiktd charms, conjuring the 
moon ']'(> stand auspitn>us rmsticss ’ Woodcut from 
I lohnshtHl’s ( 'liKftiK It s, 1577 

52 /c// fUntKUl ( C tin USt 

54 <n itit d \ot unuK 

57 ifttsitd Aghast, Inghfi-ncd 

61 tilth C'hicl 

67 fnuht I )ctia'mincd, tivcil 

69 unfittssrssnur 1 }\ la\^ hastauis < 1 mid not inherit lain! 
79 f/istrn’t/ Kt‘s()lui(‘ 

SI) I'mkct Moiinsh on a trumpet 
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5 tittrnd my taktrtff. Await my capture. 
10 elf ^Ian«kv 


Edji^ar: ‘'I'he country gives me proof and precedent Of 
Bedlam beggars. . .* Engraving of a 'Tom O’ Bedlam by 
F. W. Fairholt from J. O. Halliwell’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s works. 1853—65 

11 nether-stocks. Stockings. 

24 t 4 pon respect. Upon the person of the king’s mes- 
senger who merit.s respect. 


SCBNB III. A ivood. 

Enter Edgar. 

Ed^n I heard myself proclaim’d ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escaped the hunt. No port is free ; no place, 
I'hat guard, and most unusual vigilance, 

• Does not attend my taking. Whiles I may 

’scape, 

I will preserve myself : and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever penury, in contempt of man. 

Brought near to beast: my face Til grime with 
filth; 

• Blanket my loins; elf all my hair in knots; 10 
And with presented nakedness out-face 

'I'he winds and persecutions of the sky. 

I'he country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggar.s, wno, with roaring voices. 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary; 
And with this horrible objedl, from low farms. 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills, 
Sonietiine with lunatic bans, sometime with 
prayers. 

Enforce their charity. Poor Turlygod ! poor 
Tom ! 20 

Thai’s something yet: Edgar I nothing am 

S^Ejcit. 

Scene IV. Before Gloucester's castle. Kent 
in the stocks. 

Enter l.»KAR^ Fool, and Gentleman. 

Lear. ’Tis strange that they should so depart 
from home. 

And not send back my messenger. 

Gent. As I Icarn’d, 

The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble master I 

Lear, Ha ! 

Makest thou this shame thy pastime? 

Kent. No, my lord. 

Eool. Ha, ha! he wears cruel garters. Horses 
are tied by the heads, dogs and bears by the neck, 
monkeys by the loins, and men by the legs : when 
a man’s over-lusty at legs, then he wears wooden 

• nether-stocks. 1 1 

Lear. What’s he that hath so much thy place 
mistook 

To set thee here? 

Kent. It is both he and she ; 

Your son and daughter. 


Lear. 

No. 


Kent. 

Yes. 


Lear. 

No, I say. 


Kent. 

I say, yea. 


Letzr. 

No, no, they would not. 


Kent. 

Yes, they have. 

so 

Lear. 

By Jupiter, I swear, no. 


Kent. 

By Juno, I swear, ay. 


Lear. 

They durst not do’t ; 


They could not, would not do ’t ; ’tis worse than 
murder, 

• To do upon respe< 5 l such violent outrage : 

Resolve me, with all modest haste, which way 
Thou mightst deserve, or they impose, this usage. 
Coming from us. 
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Kent. My lord, when at their home 

I did commend your highness’ letters to them, 
Ere X was risen from the place that show’d 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 30 
Stew’d in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 
From Goneril his mistress salutations ; 

Deliver’d letters, spite of intermission, 

Which presently they read : on whose contents, 
•They summon'd up their ineiny, straight took 
horse ; 

Commanded me to follow, and attend 

The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks : 

And meeting here the other messenger, 

Whose welcome, I perceived, had poison'd mine, — 
Being the very fellow that of late 40 

Display’d so saucily against your highness, — 
Having more man than wit about me, drew : 

He raised the house with loud and coward cries. 
Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suffers. 

Fool. Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild-geese 
fly that way. 

Fathers that wear rags 

Do make their children blind ; 

• But fathers that bear bags 50 

Shall see their children kind. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key to the poor. 

But, for all this, thou shall have as many dolours 
for thy daughters as thou canst tell in a year. 

• Fear, O, how this mother swells up toward 

my heart ! 

Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below I Where is this daughter? 
Kent. With the earl, sir, here within. 

Fear. Follow me not ; 

Stay here. [A'-r/V. 60 

Gent. Made you no more offence but what 
you speak of? 

Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with so small a train? 

Fool. An thou hadst been set i’ the stocks for 
that question, thou hadst well deserved it. 

Kent. Why, fool? 

Fool. We'll set thee to school to an ant, to 
teach thee there’s no labouring i’ the winter. 
All that follow their noses are led by their eyes 
but blind men; and there’s not a nose among 
twenty but can smell him that’s stinking. Let 
go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, 
lest it break thy nc^ with following it : but the 
great one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee 
after. When a wise man gives thee better coun- 
sel, give me mine again : 1 would have none but 
knaves follow it, since a fool gives it. 

That sir which serves and seeks for gain. 
And follows but for form, ^ 80 

Will pack when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will tarry ; the fool will stay. 

And let the wise man fly : 

The knave turns fool that runs away ; 

The fool no knave, perdy. 

Kent. Where learned you this, fool ? 

Fool. Not i’ the stocks, fool. 

K e-enter I.B. An, loith Gloucester. 

Fear. Deny to speak with me? They arc 
sick? they arc weary? 


35 metnv Attendants 
50 hftffs' i.f nu»nev hags. 

56 mother. A scummy contamination occurring m the 
fermentation of vinegar. 'There is also a c^uihhle upon 
the ‘hysterica pas.sio' (hysteria being considered a 
woman’s ailment) of ilic following line 



‘"I’liat sir which serves and seeks f«»r gam. 

'^The folly oi seeking alter mateiial riches and gain. 
Woodcut from Alexander Bait lav’s 'I'he Ship of Foofes. 

1774 
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90 fetches. Tneks. 

91 Si^U'^. JJyinffoff. Desertin*^. 



Edwin Booth, the Americjin actor, as King Ecar, 
F^rmcess’s ''Pheatre, London, 1881 

108 Whereto . . hound. Which, in health wc would 
perform. 

115 remotion. Aloofness 

120 sleep to death, i.e murders sleep. 

123 cockney. City dweller. 

125 knapped. Rapped. 

127—128 buttered his hay. Dishonest ostlers used to 
f^rease the hay so that the horse would not eat it, but the 
cockney buttered the hay out of the kindness of his 
heart. 


• They have travelPd all the night? Mere fetches : 

• The images of revolt and flying off. yi 

Fetch me a better answer. 

Glou. My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke; 

How unremoveabie and fix’d he is 
In his own course. 

Gear, Vengeance ! plague ! death ! confusion ! 
Fiery? what quality? Why, Gloucester, Glou- 
cester, 

I ’Id speak with the Duke of Cornwall and his 
wife. 

Clou. Well, my good lord, 1 have inform’d 
them so. 

Gear, Inform’d them ! I>ost thou understand 
me, man ? 100 

Clou. Ay, my good lord. 

Gear, The king would speak with Cornwall : 
the dear father 

Would with his daughter speak, commands her 
service : 

Are they inform’d of this? My breath and blood * 
Fiery? the fiery duke? Tell the hot duke that — 
No, but not yet ; may be he is not well : 

Infirmity doth still negledl all office 

• Whereto our health is bound; we are not our- 

selves 

When nature, being oppress’d, commands the 
mind 

To suffer with the body : I ’ll forbear ; x 10 

And am fall’n out with my more headier will. 

To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man. Death on my state ? where- 
fore [Gooking^ on Kent, 

Should he sit here ? This a6l persuades me 

• That this remotion of the duke and her 

Is pra< 5 lice only. Give me my servant forth. 

Go tell the duke and 's wife I ’Id speak with them. 
Now, presently ; bid them come forth and hear 
me. 

Or at their chamber-door I '11 beat the drum 

• 'I'ill it cry sleep to death. iso 

Glou, I would have all well betwixt you. 

Gear, O me, my heart, my rising heart ! but, 
down ! 

• Fool, Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to 
the eels when she put ’em i' the paste alive ; she 

• knapped ’em o’ the coxcombs with a stick, and 
cried ‘Down, wantons, down!’ ’Twas her bre- 
ather that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered 

his hay. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloucester, apid 
Servants. 

Gear, Good morrow to you both. 

Corn, Hail to your ^race ! 

[Kent Is set at liberty, 
Reg, I am glad to see your highness. 130 
Gear, Regan, I think you are ; 1 know what 
reason 

I have to think so : if thou shouldst not be glad, 

1 would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb. 
Sepulchring an adultress. [To Keni\ O, are you 
free? 

Some other time for that. Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’s naught: O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here : 

[Points to his heart, 

I can scarce speak to thee ; thou ’It not believe 
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140 


With how depraved a quality — O Regan ! 

Reg. I pray you, sir, take patience: I have 
hope 

You less know liow to value her desert 
Than she to scaiu her duty. 

Rear. Say, how is that? 

Reg, I cannot think my sister in tlie least 
Would fail her obligation : if, sir, perchance 
She have restrain’d the riots of your followers, 
'Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome ei 
As clears her from all blame. 


Rear. !My curses on her ! 

Reg^ O, sir, you are old ; 

• Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her conhne: you should be ruled and led 150 
I>y some discretion, that discerns your state 
Letter than you ycuirself. Therefore, 1 pray you. 
That to our sister you do make return ; 

Say you have wrong’d her, sir. 

Rear. Ask her forgiveness? 

Do you but mark how tliis becomes the house : 

‘ Dear daughter, 1 confess that 1 am old ; 

[J\neeii?tg. 

Age is unnecessary : on my knees I beg 
That you ’II vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food.’ 
Reg. Good sir, no more ; these are un. sightly 
tricks : 

Return you to my sister. 

Rear. {Rising^ Never, Regan: 160 

She hath abated me of half iny tram ; 

Look’d black upon me ; struck me wdth her 
tongue, 

Most serpent-like, upon the very heart : 

All the stored \cngeance.s (rf heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top ! Strike her young bones, 

• You taking airs, with lameness! 

Cortt. Fie, sir, fie ! 

Rear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blind- 
ing flames 

Into her scornful eyes! Infect her beauty, 

You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun. 
To fall and blast her pride ! 170 

Reg- O the blest god.s ! so will you wish on 


me. 

When the rash mood is on. 

Rear. No, Regan, thou shalt never have my 
curse : 

•Thy tender^hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness : her eyes are fierce ; but 
thine 

Do comfort and not burn. ’Tis not in thee 
• To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 

•I'o bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 

And in conclusion to oppose the bolt 

Against my coming in: thou better know’st 180 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effedls of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o* the kingdom hast thou not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 

Reg. Good sir, to the purpose. 

Rear. Who put my man i* the stocks? 

[ Tttckei •within. 
Corn. What trumpet’s that? 

Reg. I know’t, my sister’s: this approves her 
letter, 

That she would soon be here. 


Enter Oswald. 

Is your lady come? 


14^180 t'cry - . . confine. 1 e. the end of life. 



Costume design lor Kcgan by Leslie llurrv, Stnittorcl 
upon -A von, ig.so 

166 taking InfectK)us 

174 tender-hejU'd Cjeiitle. 

177 cut off my tram. Reduce rnv hdlowers. 

178 sizes Allowance'' 
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^ ^ -T** 



C'ostiimt* desi^jn for the Duke of C'ornwall by John 
Napier, Royal Shakespeare Co, 1^76 

219 snmptef Driver of pack horse. 

227 cmhasscil, Sv\c>llen 

230 thufuief -hcurt't Jupiter. 

237 mingle . . pa^sKtN Repaid v<»ur passion reasnnabh 


Lear. This is a slave, whose easy-borrow'd 
pride 

Dwells in the fickle g^ace of her he follows. 

Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Corn. What means your grace? 190 

Lear. Who stock'd my servant? Regan, 1 
have good hope 

Thou didst not know on't. Who comes here? 

0 heavens. 

Enter Gonerii-. 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old. 

Make it your cause; send down, and take my 
part ! 

[To Gon.] Art not ashamed to look upon this 
beard ? 

0 Regan, wilt thou take her bv the hand? 

Gon, Why not by the hand, sir? How have 

1 offended? 

Airs not offence that indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so. 

Lear. O sides, you are too tough : 200 

Will you yet hold? How came my man i’ the 
stocks? 

Corn. I set him there, sir : but his own dis- 
orders 

Deserved much less advancement. 

Lear. You ! did you? 

Rei^. I pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 
If, till the expiration of your mrjnth. 

You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me : 

1 am now from home, and out of tliat provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 

Lear. Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 21 1 

To wage against the enmity o’ the air; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — 
Necessity's sharp pinch ! Return with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest born, 1 could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pen.sion beg 
To keep base life afoot. Return with her? 

• Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 

To this detested groom. [Pointing^ at Osiuald. 
Gon. At your choice, sir. 220 

Lear. I prithee, daughter, do not make me 
mad : 

I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell : 

We’ll no more meet, no more see one another: 
But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter : 
Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh, 

Which I must needs call mine : thou art a boil, 
#A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 

1 n mv corrupted blood. But I ’ll not chide thee ; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 

• 1 do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 230 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove: 

Mend when thou canst ; be better at thy leisure : 
I can be patient ; I can stay with Regan, 

I and my hundred knights. 

Reg. Not altogether so : 

I look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Give ear, sir, to my sister ; 

• For those that mingle reason with your passion 
Must be content to think you old, and so— 

But she knows what she does. 

Lear. Is this well spoken? 
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Reg. I dare avouch sir: what» fifty fol- 
lowers? 2^0 

Is it not well ? What should you need of more ? 
Yea, or ^ many, sith that both charge and danger 
Speidc *gainst so great a number? How, in one 
house. 

Should many people, tmder two commands. 

Hold amity? hard ; almost impossible. 

Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive 
attendance 

From those that she calls servants or from mine ? 

• Reg. Why not, my lord? If then tliey chanced 

to slack you, 

We could control them. If you will come to 
me, — 

For now I spy a danger, — I entreat you 250 
To bring but five and twenty : to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 

Lear. I gave you all — 

Regn And in good time you gave it. 

• JLear. Made you my guardians, my deposit 

taries ; 

But kept a reservation to be follow'd 

With such a number. What, must I come to you 

With five and twenty, Regan? said you so? 

Reg. And speak't again, my lord; no more 
with me. 

Lear, Those wicked creatures yet do look 
well-favour’d. 

When others are more wicked ; not being the 
worst 260 

Stands in some rank of praise. [ To Gan, ] I '11 
go with thee : 

Thy mty yet doth double five-and- twenty. 

And thou art twice her love. 

Gon, Hear me, my lord : 

What need you five and twenty, ten, or five. 

To follow in a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Reg. What need one? 

Lear, O, reason not the need: our basest 
beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man's life’s as cheap as beast’s : thou art a lady ; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 271 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous 
wcar'st. 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But, for true 
need,— 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I 
need ! 

You see me here, you gods, a x>oor old man, 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in both i 
If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely: touch me with noble anger. 
And let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 280 
Stain my man’s cheeks I No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both. 

That all the world shaU — I will do such things, — 
What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 
The terrors of tne earth. You think I ’ll weep ; 
No, I ’ll not weep : 

I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws. 

Or ere I’ll weep. O fool, I shall go mad ! 

[Rjceuni Lear^ Gloticester^ Kent^ and Fool, 

Storm and tempest. 


248 to siack you, IVi be slack in their service In you 
254 iiep<ist 1 (tric\. '^I'riisrees 



l>ear. 'Why, nature needs 1101 what ihuu ^J>r^feniis 
wear’st, Which scarcely keeps thee warm.’ Woodcut ot 
the tashH>nably attired Queen f^li/.aheth from the 
Hitxhurfihe Ballads^ 17th century 

288 fiauL's I'raKnients, 
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295 part mil nr Himself 


6 nuiin Mainland, 

12 cuh-drawn. Sucked dry by cubs 
15 take all Stake all on tfie last throw. 



Charles Kean as King Lear, Princess’s Theatre, London, 
1858 

18 note. Knowledge. 


Corn* Let us withdraw ; 'twill be a storm. 290 
Rez- This house is little: the old man and 
nis people 

Cannot be well bestow'd. 

Gon. 'Tis his own blame; hath put himself 
from rest, 

Ajid must needs taste his folly. 

• Reg", For his particular. 111 receive him 

gladly. 

But not one follower. 

Gon, So am I purposed. 

Where is my lord of Gloucester? 

Corn. Follow'd the old man forth: he is re- 
turn'd. 

Re-enter Gloucester. 

Glou. The king is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going ? 

Glou. ^ He calls to horse ; but will I know not 
whither. 300 

Corn. 'Tis best to give him way ; he leads 
himself. 

Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to 
stay. 

Glon. Alack, the night comes on, and the 
bleak winds 

Do sorely ruffle ; for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush. 

R^^‘^ O, sir, to wilful men. 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your doors : 
He is attended with a desperate train ; 

And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. 310 
Com. Shut up your doors, my lord; ’tis a 
wild night : 

My Regan counsels well : come out o’ the storm 

[Rjteunt. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. A heath. 

Storm still. Enter Kent and a Gentleman, 
meeting. 

Kent. Who’s there, besides foul weather? 
Gent. One minded like the weather, most 
unquietly. 

Kent. 1 know you. Where's the king? 

Gent. Contending with the fretful element; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

•Or swell the curled waters ’bove the main. 

That things might change or cease; tears his 
white hair. 

Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage. 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of ; • 

Strives in his little world of man to out-scom 10 
The to-and-fro-confliiSling wind and rain. 

•This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
couch. 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dz^, unbonneted he runs, 

• And bids what will take all. 

Kent. But who is with him? 

Gent. None but the fool ; who labours to out- 
jest 

His heart-struck injuries. 

Kent. Sir, I do know you ; 

•And dare, upon the warrant of my note. 
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Commend a dear thing to you. There is division. 
Although as yet the face of it be cover'd 20 

With mutual cunning, "twixt Albany and Corn- 
wall ; 

Who have — as who have not, that their great stars 
*1 hroned and set high? — servants, who seem no 
less, 

• Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state; what hath been seen, 

• Kither in snuffs and packings of the dukes. 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the old kind king ; or something deeper, 

• Whereof perchance these are but furnishings ; 

• But, true it is, from France there conies a power 

• Into this scatter’d kingdom; who already, 31 

• Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To show their open banner. Now to you : 

If on my credit you dare build so far 

To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 
Some that will thank you, making just report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king hath cause to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding; 40 
And, from some knowledge and assurance, offer 
This office to you, 

Gent. I will talk further with you. 

Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that 1 am much more 
Than my out-wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia,— 
As fear not but you shall — show her this ring ; 
And she will tell you who your fellow is 
'I'hat yet you do not know. Fie on this storm ! 

I will go seek the king. 50 

Gent, Give me your hand: have you no more 
to say? 

Kent. Few words, but, to effecfl, more than 
all yet ; 

That, when we have found the king, — in which 
your pain 

That way, I ’ll this, — he that first lights on him 
Holla the other. yEjcennt severaiiy. 

Scene II. Another part oJ‘ the heath. Storm 
still. 

E7tter Lear and Fool. 

Lear, Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! 
rage ! blow ! 

You cataracfls and hiirricanoes, spout 

• l*ill you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the 

cocks ! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

• Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 
Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking 

thunder. 

Smite flat the thiclc rotundity o' the world ! 

• Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once. 

That make ingrateful man ! ^ 9 

• Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry 
house is better than this rain-water out o' door. 
Good nuncle, in, and ask thy daughters’ blessing: 
here’s a night pities neither wise man nor fool. 

Lear, Rumble thy bellyful I Spit, fire ! 
spout, rain ! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, lire, are my daughters : 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

T never gave you kingdom, call'd you children. 


24--2S spe mlottotts IntcHifient of our state Supplying in- 
forniatujri of conditions in Kn^land. 

26 stuiffs and parkin, {:\ Quarrels and intrif^ues 

29 fnrnishinjL!\ Preievts 

30 pojm Arin\ 

31 Si at let 'd Divided 

32 seciet fit'/ Secret tt>otht>lds 



lycar- ‘Blow, winds, and crack yOur cheeks!’ Knf?raving 
bv Kenny Meadows from Barry C'ornwall’s The Complete 
Works of Shakspere ( 1857 - 1859 ) 

3 rocks. Weathercocks 

5 Vaunt-couriers Fore-runners. 

8 ffermens Seeds. 

10 court holy-water . Flattery. 
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#You owe me no subscription : then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old mau : 20 

But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

• Your high engendered battles ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this, O ! O ! ’tis foul ! 

FooL He that has a house to put’s head in 
has a good head-piece, 

• The cod-piece that will house 

Before the head has any, 

The head and he shall louse ; 

• So beggars marry many. 30 

The man that makes his toe 

What he his heart should make 
Shall of a corn cry woe. 

And turn his sleep to wake. 

For there was never yet fair woman but she made 
mouths in a glass. 

L.rar^. No, I will be the pattern of all x^atience ; 
I will say nothing. 


Enter Kent. 


Kent. Who’s there? 

Fool. Marry, here’s grace and a cod-piece ; 
that’s a wise man and a fool- 41 

Kent. Alas, sir, are you here? things that 
love night 

Love not such nights as these : the wrathful skies 
•Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves : since I was man. 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, 1 never 
Remember to have heard : man's nature cannot 


carry 

The afflidlion nor the fear. 

Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 50 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 
wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’dofjustice : hide thee, thou bloody hand; 

• Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue 

• That art incestuous: caitiff, to pieces shake. 

That under covert and convenient seeming 

• Hast pra< 5 lised on man’s life : close pent-up guilts, 

• Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace. I am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. , • ^ 

Kent. Alack, bare-headed ?6o 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 

Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the 
tempest : ^ j ^ 

Repose you there ; while I to this hard house—— 
More harder than the stones whereof ’tis raised ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Henicd me to come in — ^return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

Lear. My wits begin to turn. 

Come on, my boy : how dost, my boy? art cold ? 
I am cold myselK AVhere is this straw, my fellow . 
The art of our necessities is strange, 70 

That can make vile things precious. Come, your 


Poor fool and knave, I have one part m my heart 

That ’s sorry yet for thee. . • 

Fool. \SiH£ing\ He that has and a little tiny 


'^ith hey, ho, the wind and the rain, — 


18 suhsrrjption. Allegiance 



David (iarrick as Deai, '^I'hcatrc Koval, 13 rui">' l^anc, 
London, 1742 

23 Produced in the heavens 

27 (od-pnuv Padtletl cove^^n^^ lor the male genitals 
30 many \ v I in* 

44 (ial/an Fiitthttn 

54 sinin/ar man at Pieteiuler to 

55 laitiff Wretch 

57 practised on. [^lotted against 

58-89 cry . ffrace. Ask for m<*rev 'The surrnnoner vs'as 
an official who arrested offenders the ecclesiastical 
courts. 


Opposite: Lear: ‘I am a man More sinn’d against than 
sinning.’ Engraving from Bell’s edition, 177 3 
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80 profihfrv 'I'ht- Iint*s start with a parody of a 

M ist* that was attributed to Chaucer bv Elizabethans 

84 hurn'd. I^un on venereal disease and its eHects 

94 feet, h’cet will be ust*d for walking 

95 Alerltn Majuuian in Arthurian legends 


14 jiuited, I^anded 



Set design by 'Fhornas Cirieve for ('harles Kean’s 
productHin, I’rinc ess\ 'FfieJitre, 1S5S 


Must make content with his fortunes fit. 

For the rain it raineth every day. 

Lear. True, my good boy. Come, bring us 
to this hovel. \Exeunt Lear and Kent. 

FooL This is a brave night to cool a courtezan. 

• I 'll speak a prophecy ere I go : 80 

When priests are more in word than matter ; 

When brewers mar their malt with water ; 

When nobles are their tailors' tutors ; 

• No heretics burn’d, but wenches’ suitors; 

When every case in law is right ; 

N o squire in debt, nor no poor knight; 

When slanders do not live in tongues ; 

Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ; 

When usurers tell their gold i' the field : 

And bawds and whores do churches build; 90 

'Fhen shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion : 

'I'hcn comes the time, who lives to see’t, 

• That going shall be used with feet. 

•'rhis prophecy Aleiliii shall make ; for T live 
before liis time. 

ScF.Nr: III. Gloucester's castle. 

Enter Oi.orcESTER and Edmund. 

Glou. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this 
unnatural dealing. When 1 desired their leave 
that 1 might pity him, they took from me the use 
of mine own house ; charged me, on pain of their 
perpetual displeasure, neither to speak of him, 
entreat for him, nor any way sustain him. 

Edm. Most savage and unnatural ! 

Glou. Go to; say you nothing. There ’.s a 
division betwixt the dukes ; and a worse matter 
than that: I have received a letter this night: 
'tis dangerous to be spoken ; I have locked the 
letter in my closet : these injuries the king now 
bears will be revenged home; there’s part of a 

•powder already footed : we must incline to the 
king. I will seek him, and privily relieve him: 
go you and maintain talk with the duke, that my 
charity be not of him perceived : if he ask for me, 
I am ill, and gone to bed. Though I die for it, 
as no less is threatened me, the king my old master 
must be relieved. There is some strange thing 
toward, Edmund; pray you, be careful. [Ejtrit. 21 

Edfn. This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 
Instantly know ; and of that letter too ; 

This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
That which my father loses ; no less than all : 
The younger rises when the old doth fall. [Exit. 

Scene IV. The heath. Before a hovel. 

Enter I«ear, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, my lord; good my 
lord, enter : 

The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. [Storm still. 

Lear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break my heart? 

Kent. I had rather break mine own. Good 
my lord, enter. 

Lear. Thou think'st *tis much that this con- 
tentious storm ^ 

Invades us to the skin : so 'tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fix'd. 
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The lesser is scarce felt. Thou'ldst shun a bear: 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, lo 
Thou'ldst meet the bear i' the mouth. Wheiith«; 
mind’s free. 

The body’s delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth .should tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t? But I will punish liome : 
No, I will weep no more. In such a night 
'Fo shut me out ! l^oiir on ; 1 will endure. 

In such a night as this! O Regan, (ioneril ! 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all, — 
O, that way madness lies; Jet me shun that ; 21 

No more of that. 

Ke 7 it, Good my lor<l, enter here. 

JLcar. Prithee, go in thyself; seek thine own 
ease : 

This tempest will not give me leave to y^oiidcr 
On things wouhl liurt me inc»re. But I Ml go in. 
YTo the h'ool\ In, boy ; go first. V'ou houseless 
poverty, — 

get thee in. 1*11 pray, and then 1 *11 slee]> 

[/* 'ool i^ocs i?i. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, c'g 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
•Your loop'd and window’d raggedness, defend yv)U 
From seasons such as these? 1 have ta’eii 

Too little care of this ! d’ake physic, pomp; 
Kxpose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
d'hat thou mayst shake the su peril ux to thcai. 
And show the heavens more just, 

I li^ithiu] Fathom and half, fathom and 
half ! Poor Tom ! 

[ 'fhe Pool riiJis out J?‘0}n the ho 7 *el. 
Pool. Come not in here, nuncle, here 's a spirit 
Help me, help me ! 40 

Keut. Give me thy hand. Wind’s there? 
Pool. A spirit, a spirit: he says hi.s name’s 
poor Toin. 

Kent. What art thou that dost grumble there 
i* the straw? Come forth. 

Enter Edcjar disguised as a madman. 

Edg. Away! the foul fiend folhiws me ! 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. 
Hum ! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

Eea 7 \ Hast thou given all to thy two daiigliters? 
And art thou come to this? so 

Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom? 
whom the foul fiend hath led through fire and 
tlirough flame, through ford and whirlipool, o’er 
bog and quagmire ; that hath laid knives under 
his pillow, and lialters in his pew; set ratsbane 
by his porridge ; made him proud of heart, 
to ride on a bay trotting-horse over four-inched 
bridges, to course his owm shadow for a traitor. 
Bless thy five wits ! Tom ’s a-cold, — (.), do de, 
• do de, do de. Bless thee from whirlwinds, star- 
blasting, and taking ! Do poor Tom some charity, 
whom the foul fiend vexes ; there could I have 
him now, — and there, — and there again, and 
there. IStorm still. 

Eear. What, have his daughters brought him 
to this pa.ss? 

Couldst thou save nothing? Didst thou give them 
all? 



31 fiUil ivnuin-tk.' ii full (^1 }w>lts 

\titt -hhfst ! innut'ix c'd 1»\ iIh- 

‘-.t.ii s. .Hid inlt‘( I 
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75 little . . .flesh, 'I'orture themselves. 

77 pelican. *rhe young of pelicans were believed to feed 
on their parents’ blood. 



A pelican with her young. Engraving from a seal by 
r W Fiiirholt from J C). FlalliweH’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s w'orks, 1853 65 

78 Ptllicock. Pet -name, defined by Flono as meaning 
‘darling’; but also with a sexual connotation 

95 li^ht oj ear. Susceptible to flattery. 

100 plat 'kets Slits in petticoats 

104 ^essa An exclamation urging speed 

110 111 si)phisticate(i. Altered by additions, i.c. cloth- 
ing. 

111 -112 unaccommodated. Uncared for. 

120 Flihhertigihhet A dancing devil mentioned in 
Samuel Harsnett’s A Declaratitm of Egregious Popish 
Impostures, 1603 

121 first cock Cockcrow. 

122 the tveh and the pin. Cataract of the eye. 

123 white. Nearly ripe. 

125 old. Wold. 

126 ntght-mare Incubus nnw-fold \mc* oHspiing or 
familiars. 

129 aroint. Begone 


JFcoi. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had 
been all shamed. 

L,ear, Now, all the plagues that in the pen- 
dulous air 

Hang fated o’er men^s faults light on thy daugh- 
ters ! 70 

Kent, He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor ! nothing could have sub- 
dued nature 

To such a lowness but his unkind daughters. 

Is it the fashion, that discarded fathers 

• Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? 
Judicious punishment ! ’twas tliis flesh begot 

•Those pelican daughters. 

• Edg. Pillicock sat on Pilli cock-hill : 

Hall 00, halloo, loo, loo ! 

Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools 
and madmen. 81 

Edg. Take heed o’ the foul fiend: obey thy 
parents; keep thy word justly: swear not; com- 
mit not with man’s sworn spouse; set not thy 
sweet heart on proud array. Tom’s a-cold. 

Lear. What hast thou been ? 

Edg. A serving-man, proud in heart and mind ; 
that curled my hair ; wore gloves in niy cap ; 
served the lust of my mistress’ heart, and did the 
a<5l of darkness with her ; swore as many oaths as 
I spake words, and broke them in the sweet face 
of heaven : one that slept in the contriving of lust, 
and waked to do it; wine loved I deeply, dice 
dearly : and in w'oman out-paramoured the Turk : 
•false of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; hog 
in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in 
madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of 
shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor 
lieart to woman : keep thy foot out of brothels, 

• thy hand out of plackets, thy pen from lenders’ 

books, and defy the foul fiend. xoi 

Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind : 
Says suum, mun, ha, no, rionny. 

• Dolphin my boy, my boy, sessa I let him trot by. 

ISlorm still. 

Lear. Why, thou wert better in thy grave than 
to answer with thy uncovered body this extremity 
of the skies. Is man no more than this? Con- 
sider him well. I'liou owest the worm no silk, 
the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no 
•perfume. Ha! here’s three on ’s are sophisti- 
•cated ! Thou art the thing itself: unaccom- 
modated man is no more but such a pioor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art- Off, off, you lendings! 
come, unbutton here. [Fearing off his clothes. 

Fool. Prithee, niincle, be contented; ’tis a 
naughty night to swim in. Now a little fire in a 
wild field were like an old lecher’s heart; a small 
spark, all the rest on ’s body cold. Look, here 
comes a walking fire. 119 

Enter Gloucester, *with a torch. 

• Edg. This is the foul fiend F^libbertigibbet : 
•he begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock ; 
•he gives the web and the pin, squints the eye* and 

• makes the hare-lip; mildews the white wheat, 
and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

• S. Withold footed thrice the old ; 

• He met the night-marc, and her nine-fold ; 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight, 

• And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 
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Kent. How fares your grace? i-io 

Lear. What’s he? ^ 

Kent. Who’s there? What Is ’t you seek? 
Glou. What are you there? Your names? 
Edg. Poor Tom ; that eats the swimming frog, 
the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt and the 
•water ; that in the fury of his heart, when the 
•foul fiend rages, eatscow-dung for sallets ; swallows 
•the old rat and the ditch-dog ; drinks the green 
•mantle of the standing pool ; who is whipped from 
•tithing to tithing, and stock-punishefl, and im- 
prisoned; who hath had three suits to his back, 
six shirts to his body, horse to ride, and weapon 
to wear; 

• But mice and rats, and such small deer, 

Have been Tom's food for seven long year. 

•Beware my follower. Peace, Sniulkin , peace, 
thou fiend ! 

Giou. What, hath your grace no better com- 
pany ? 

Edg. The prince of darkness is a gentleman ; 
•Modo he ’s call'd, and Mahu. 

Glou. Our flesh and blood is grown so vile, 
my lord, 1 50 

•That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edg. Poor Tom ’s a-cold. 

Glou. Go in with me : my duty cannot suffer 
To obey in all your daughters' hard commands: 
Though their injun<flion be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
Yet have I ventured to come seek you out, 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

Lear. First let me talk with this philosopher. 
What is the cause of thunder ? 160 

Kent. Good iny lord, take his offer; go into 
the house. 

• Lear. I '11 talk a word with this same learned 

Theban, 

What is your study? 

Ldg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill 
vermin. 

Lear. Let me ask you one word in private, 
Kent. Importune him once more to go, my 
lord : 

His wits begin to unsettle. 

Glou. Canst thou blame him? [Storm still. 
Hisdaiighters seekhisdeath : ah, that good Kent ! 
He said it would be thus, poor banish’d man ! 
Thou say’st the king grows mad ; I ’ll tell thee, 
friend, 170 

T am almost mad myself : I had a son. 

Now outlaw'd from my blood ; he sought my life, 
But lately, very late : I loved him, friend ; 

No father his son dearer : truth to tell thee, 

The grief hath crazed my wits. What a night ’s 
this ! 

• I do beseech your grace, — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy, sir. 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Kdg. Tom 's a-cold. 

Glou. In, fellow, there, into the hovel : keep 
thee warm. 

Lear. Come, let’s in all, 

Kent. This way, my lord, 

Lear. With him; 180 

I will keep still with my philosopher.^ 

Kent, Good my lord, soothe him; let him 
take the fellow, 

Glou. Take him you on. 


136 water Water newt 

137 pallets Salads. 

138 dttt A dead dojj; in a diTcl\. 

139 mantle. Stum. 

140 tithififi. A distrut within a parish 



Edgar ‘ stuck punished, and imprisoned* Kn- 

gravinK fiom a i.'th rc*ntiir\ manuscript 

144-^146 Hut mice lottf* yen? 'Taken up fiom the 
medieval romance, Hf^'is <tf ffamptan 

follower . Smullau tamihar spirit is 

called Smulkin. 

149 Modo . . Mahu 'The names of two demons m 
flarsnetr’s Declaration 

151 ^ets. HcRcts 

16Z Theban. Philosopher 

176 try YOU mercy. Bck your pardon 
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185 Aiht ’man !*f\ilc>s<)pher 

187 ('hild R(nvlarid 'Tht’ hero ot I'he of RftlamJ. 

188 189 /'Vr, foh ntan 'TIr* Chant’s refrain from the 
taii\ slorv Jat k-tfu’-( jiant-KtHcr, 

3 f insured Judged 
7 /us (jloiK estur’s 
12 tnulliiieut part\ A sp\ lor 


7 Vratvvvt in. Anothc‘r demon frtim llarsnetl's Dvi/ara- 

l?iUI 



A demon Woodcut from the Sir John Harington’s 
Metamorphosis of i 5gh 


Kent, Sirrah, come on ; go aK»ng with us. 

• I^ear» Come, good Athenian. 

Glou. No words, no words ; hush. 

• Cfiild Rowland to the dark tow^er came, 

• H is word was still, — Fie, foh, and fum, 

1 smell the blood of a British man. 

[A' jcennt, 

ScKNK V. Ciiu/icestrt'^s castle, 

Kn/cr C(JN*NVVArL aud ICumund. 

Corn, 1 will have my revenge ere I depart his 
htnisc. 

• ydd/n. How, my lord, T may be censured, that 
nature thus gives way to loyalty, something fears 
me tf> think of. 

C orn. J nr)w perceive, it was not altogether 

• 3"our brother’s e\il disposition made him .seek his 

death; but a provoking merit, set a-work by a 
leproveable badness in himself. 9 

Kcint. How malicious is my fortune, that I 
must repent to be just ! " 1 ‘his is the letter he sjxike 

• of, w'hich approves him an intelligent party to the 
advantages of France. () heavens! that this trea- 
son were not, or not I tlie dete(!:lor ! 

Cor?t, (io with me to the duchess. 

iLilm If the matter of this pa]jer be certain, 
you have mighty business in liand. 

Corn. 'I rue or false, it liaili made thee carl of 
(Gloucester. Seek out where thy father is, hat 
he may be ready for our apprehension. 20 

\^ds/ilr] If 1 fincl h*m comfr)rting the 
king, it will stuff his su*^picion more fully — 1 w ill 
persevere in my course of loyalty, tliough the 
conflict be sore between that and my bh>od. 

Com. 1 will lay trust upon thee ; and thou 
shalt find a dearer father in my love. YKjcennt. 

Scene VI. A chaml^cr in a farmhouse adjoin^ 
in^ the iustle. 

J£ntcr Cii.o\j>ciLw\ VK . Leak, Kf.nt, ¥o 6 \^ atid 
Focak. 

Glou. Here is better than the open air; take 
it thankfully. 1 will ])iece out the comfort with 
what addition 1 can ; I will not be long from ycm. 

Kent. All the i)ower of his wits have given 
way to his impatience : the gods reward your 
kindness! \K.cit Gloucester. 

• J£dg. Fraicretto calls me; and tells me Nero 
is an angler in the lake of darkness. Pray, inno- 
cent, and beware the foul fiend. 

P'ooL Prithee, niincle, tell me whether a mad- 
man be a gentleman or a yeoman? 11 

I^ear. A king, a king ! 

d'ool. No, he s a yeoman that has a gentleman 
to liis son ; for he *s a mad 3^eoman that sees his 
son a gentleman before him. 

Gear. To have a thousand with red burning 
spits 

Come hissing in upon ’em, — 

Kdg. The foul fiend bites my back. 

Kool. He’s mad that tru.sts in the tameness 
of a wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a 
whore’s oath. 21 

Gear. It shall be done; I will arraign them 
straigh t. 

\To Edgar\ Come, sit thou here, most learned 
justicer ; 
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\To the Fool^ Thou, sapient sir, sit here. Now, 
you she foxes ! 

Edg. Look, where he stands and glares! 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam? 

• Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me, — 

• Fool. Her boat hath a leak. 

And she must not speak 
Why she dares not come f)vcr to thee, 

Edg» The foul fiend haunts ])(>nr Tom in llie 
•V(nce of a nightingale. Hopdvincc n ics in Tnm’s 
belly for two white herring. Croak not, black 
angel ; 1 have no food for tliee. 

Kent. How do you, sir? Stand you not so 
amazed : 

Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions? 
Lear, I’ll see their trial first. Bring m the 
evidence. 

[To Edgar] Thou robed man of justice, take thy 
j)lacc ; 

I To the Fool] And thou, his vokc-fellowof cipiitv, 

• Bench by his side: \To Kent] you are o the 

commission, 40 

Sit you loo. 

Edg. Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly sheplierd? 

I'liy sheep be in the corn . 

• And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 

'J’hy slieep .shall take no harm. 

•Pur ! the cat is gray. 

Lear. Arraign her first ; ’tis ( ioncril I here 
take my oath l)efore this honourable assembiv, 
she kicked the ])Oor king her father. y> 

p'ooi. Come hither, mistress Is your name 
Goneril? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

• Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint 
stool. 

Lear. And here’s another, whose warp’d looks 
proclaim 

What store her heart is made on. Stop her there ! 
Anns, arms, sword, fire ’ Corruption in the place ! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her ’scape? 

Edg, Bless thy five wits ! ^ 

Kent. O pity ! Sir, where is the patience now. 
That you so oft have boasted to retain? 

Edg. [Aside] My tears begin to take his part 
so much, 

They’ll mar my counterfeiting. 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet heart, sec, they bark 
at me. 

Edg. Tom will throw his head at them. 
Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 7^ 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

• Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 

Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail, 

Tom will make them weep and wail: 

For, with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all arc rt-..d. 

• Do de, de, de. Sessa ! Come, inarch to wakes 
and fairs and market-towns. Poor lorn, ihy horn 

is dry. • r> 

Lear Then let them anatomize Regan ; see 
what breeds .ibout her heart. Is there any cau-e 
in nature that makes these hard hearts? \ To 
oar] You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred; 
only I do not like the fashion of your garments: 


27 bourti Brook. Kdgai quotes n lint- hoin populdi 
som; 




1..1 I I . ' I . 
H ' J 1 ,i 




* >'o.' 'I 



M (iMt fo! ‘( 'ornt* «)*cr t hr bfuii 11 ’ I' rt>n 1 ;i i Ot fi t I'fil in \ 

m.imjsf npt 

28-30 J/er hoof (hiu '\'hv Tool improvises in d 
baudv vein on the sone 

32 7 one of a 1 <• t)if kool’^ voirt- Hofuiroiu’ 

riit* lifinon I lolibfuiid.im t in ll.irsniU 
40 ( ofnnit\*>ion ( Oinmissioncd ns justKi's ol the pt'iU v 

45 mifukni Small and prvttv 

47 the (Ot IS uruv (be\ cats were tlmuylit ot as c\it( hi s 
familiars 

54--55 / took you for a joint-stool CoIlo(|uial jest f«n 
over-looking someone, the joint-stool (one made oi 
pieces joined together) was u common piece ot h.liza 
hethan house furniture. See The Taminfi of the Shretc, 
\cx II, Scene 1 , iqg 

72 hraih Bitch hound lym. Blood-hound. 

77 Sessa .Away* 
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115 portable Beyrabic. 

118 \lark the hiah rtotses. l^isten to the riirrmurs that 
are hifih hewrav. Keveal. 



Michael Pennington as F^cigar, Royal Shakespeare Co, 
1976 


10 feslinate Speedy. 


yon will say they are Persian attire; but let them 
be changed. 

Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here and rest 
awiiile. 

Lear. Make no noise, make no noise : draw 
the curtains : so, so, so. We'll go to supper i’ tin. 
niorning. So, so, so. 91 

Fool. And I'll go to bed at noon. 

Re-enter Gi.oucestek. 

Gloti. Come hither, friend: where is the king 
my master? 

Ketit. Here, sir ; but trouble him not, his wits 
are gone. 

Clou. Good friend, I prithee, take him in thy 
arms ; 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him ; 

There is a litter ready ; lay him in't. 

And drive towards l>over, friend, where thon 
shall meet 

Both welcome and proterTion. Take up thy 
master : 

If thou shoiddst dally half an hour, his life, 100 
With tliine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss : take ui>, take up ; 

And follow me, that will to some provi.sion 
Give thee quick condueft. 

Kent. Oppressed nature sleeps: 

This rest might yet have balin'd thy broken 
sinews, 

Which, if convenience will not allow. 

Stand in hard cure. \ Ro the Fool\ Come, help 
to bear thy master ; 

Thou must not stay behind 

Clou. Come, ('ome, away. 

f A .1 eutif all but Ft/^ar. 
When we our betters see bearing our 
woes, 

We scarcely think our miseries our foes. no 

Who alone suffers suffers most i‘ the mind, 
I.eaving free things and happy shows behind : 

But then the mind much sufferance doth r/erskip, 
When grief hath mates, and hearing fello^vshif). 

• liow light and portable my pain seems now, 
WTen that which makes me bend makes the king 

bow. 

He childed as I father'd ! Tom, away ! 

• Mark the high noises; and thyself bewray. 

When false opinion, whose wrong thought defiles 

thee, 

In thy just proof, repeals and reconciles thee. 120 
What will hap more to-night, safe 'scape the king ! 
Lurk, lurk. \^Exit. 


Scene VII. GloucesteFs castle. 

Cornwall, Regan, Goneril, Edmund, 
and Servants. 

Cam. Post speedily to my lord your husband ; 
show him this letter: the army of France is 
landed. Seek out the villain Gloucester. 

[Exeunt same 0/ the Servants. 

Rej^. Hang him instantly. 

Gan. Pluck out his eyes. 

Cam. Leave him to my displeasure. Edmund, 
keep you our sister company : the revenges we 
are bound to take upon your traitorous father are 
not fit for your beholding. Advise the duke, 
•where you are going, to a most festinate prepara* 
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tion : we are bound to the like. Our posts shall 
be swift and intelligent betwixt us. Farewell, 
dear sister; farewell, my lord of Gloucester. 

Enter Oswald. 

How now! where’s the king? 

Osiv. My lord v>f (Gloucester hath convey’d 
him hence : 

Some live or six and thirty of his knights, 

• Hot questrists after him, met him at gate ; 

Who, with some other of the lords dei)endants. 
Are gone with him towards Dover; where they 

boast 

'L*o have well-armed friends. 

Corn. Get horses for your nn^tress. 20 

Con. Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 

Com. Edmund, farewell. 

\^Exeu7it Goner il, Ednnaid^ and Omvald, 
(jo seek tilt: traitor t Mouccster, 
Pillion him like a thief, bring him before us 

I Ejteunt other Sermints. 
•'I'hough well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. Who’s there? the 
traitor ? 

Eiiter Gloucestkr, bro74^ht bi hy tufo or three. 

Reg. Ingrateful fox ! ’tis he. 

• Corn. Hind fast his corky arms. 

Glou. What mean your graces? Good my 
friends, consider jo 

You are iny guests: do me no foul play, fiiends. 
Corn. Hind him, 1 say. ^SeKiuznts htnd hifn. 
Reg. Hard, liard, (G filthy traitor! 

Cion. Unmerciful lady as you are. I’m none. 
Corn. To this chair bind him. Villain, thou 
shall find — \ Regan plucks his beard. 

Clou. By the kind gods, ’tis most ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 

Reg. So white, and such a traitor ! 

Clou. Naughty lady. 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my 
chin, 

•Will quicken, and accuse thee ; I am your host: 

With robbers’ hands my hospitable favours 40 
•You should not ruffle thus. What will you do? 
Cor7i. Come, sir, what letters had you late 
from France? 

Reg. Be simple answerer, for w^e know the 
truth. 

Corn. And what confederacy have you with 
the traitors 

Late footed in the kingdom? 

Reg. To whose hands have you sent the luna- 
tic king ? 

Speak.. 

Glou. I have a letter gues.singly set <lown. 
Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart. 
And not from one opposed. 

Com. Cunning. 

Reg. And false. 

Corpi. Where hast thou sent the king? 50 
Glou. To Dover. 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover? Wast thou not 
charged at peril — , . ^ 

Com. Wherefore to Dover? Let him fust 
answer that. 


17 c/Wf’v/n,s7s .Seekers. 

24 /)i2\v upnn /ns life. Pass tile deaih seiiteiuc on hirn 
29 (itfky Shrivelled 
39 tjuteken C'onit* 

41 »«//?,■ '1 ri’at rfujghlv 
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54 cour'iV. 'The attack of the dojE^s in hcar-baitmK. 



Bear-baiting. Woodtut from the I.imtrell Psalter, 
I 340 

61 si cited firc\ l’‘ixed stars 

62 h(dp. Melped 

65 cruels Cruel creai ores suhsrnhcd Kemiunced. 

78 7'/ Ham. Serf or bondsman 
87 (/utt Revenue 
89 oi'crtnrt* I )ist'ov'ery. 

101 the old iffurse of death, i e a naiuial death 


• Glotc. I am tied to the stake^ and I must stand 

the course. 

Reg, Wherefore to Dover, sir? 

Gloii. Because 1 would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce sister 
hi liis anointed flesh stick boarish fant^s. 

The: sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell- black ni^ht endured, would have buoy VI up. 
•And quench’d the stellcd fires: 61 

• Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain 
If wolves liad at thy gate howl’d that stern time. 
Thou shouldst have said ‘ Good porter, turn the 

key,’ 

• All cruels else subsciibcd : but 1 shall see 
'flu* winged vengeance overtake such children. 

Corn, See’tsluilt thou ne\er. Fellows, hold 
the chair. 

Ut)on tliese eyes of thine I’ll set my f'o(»t. 

iUo2t. lie that will think to live till he be old, 
(iive nic some help! cruel I O you gods! 70 
Keg, One si^le will mock another; the other 
Loo. 

Cont. If you sec vengeance, — 

wSVvTC 1 lold ycnir hand, my lord : 

T have served you ever since I was a child ; 

But hettcr service have I never done you 
'I’han now to bid you hold. 

Keg. TTow now, vou dog 1 

Kirxt Ser 7 >. If you did wear a l>eard upon 
your cltin, 

I’d shake it on this quarrel. What do you 
mean ? 

• Corn, My villain ! [ 'F/iey d?ttiu amf fi g/if . 

Kir.st Se?-7J. Nay, llicn, come on, and take tlie 

chance of angt'r. 

Reg. (Jhve me thy sworJ. A peasant stand 
up thus ! 80 

I I'akes a S'lvonf, attti rntis ai fiitti l*ehi?iiL 
First Serzf. O, 1 am .slain! My lord, you 
have one eye left 

To sec some nnscliii.'f on him. O ! {Dies 

Cor^t. Lest it see more, prevent it. Gut, vile 

jelly ! 

Where is thy lustre now? 

Gioic. All dai k and comfortless. Wlioie's iny 
son Kdinimd? 

Kdrnund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 

• To quit this horrid a6t. 

Keg. Out, treacherous villain ! 

'Thou call’st on him that hates thee : it was ho 

• I'hat made the overture of thy treasons to us ; 

Who is too good to pity thee. eyr^ 

GIoh. O luy follies ! then Kdgar was abused. 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him ! 
Reg. Go thrust him out at gate*,, and let him 
smell 

His way to Dover. [F.r/t one ivith Gloucester. ] 
How is’t, my lord? how look you? 

Co?‘n, I have received a hurt : follow me, lady. 
Turn out that eyeless villain ; throw this slave 
Upon the dunghill. Regan, I bleed apace: 
Untimely comes this hurt: give me your arm. 

\Fxit Corniva/l^ led by Regan. 
Sec. SerzK I Ml never care what wickeclnc.ss 
I do. 

If this man come to good. 

fhird SeriK If she live long, 100 

• And in the end meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters. 
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St^c. Let’s follow the old c.irl, and get 

the Bedlam 

• To lead him where he would : his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 

I'hird SerzK Oo thou: I’ll fetch some flax 
and whites of eggs 

To apply to his bleeding fare. Nmv, heaven help 

him I scverilly. 

ACT IV. 

Scilnk 1. 7V/^> 

K/itt'y En(; vK. 

^"et hetter thus, aiivl known Uj he con- 
temn VI, 

riian still contemn’d and flatter’d. To be worst, 
'The lowest and most dejcfAcd thing of formne, 
#Stands still in esjicrance, li\es not m fear: 
riic lamentable change is from the best ; 

• riic worst returns to langht<‘r. \Veli_orne, then, 
I'hnu unsubstantial air that 1 embrace' 

i'he wretch that thou hast blown unto the w<»rst 
(Awes nothing to thy blasts. But wlio eonu's heie? 

Kfiter (Ban ei^si pr, lt d hy itn Old Man. 

My father, poorly led? WorM, woild, <) world' 

• I Jilt that thy strange mutations make us liate thee, 
Jafe would not yield to age. 

('*id Man, (), mv' ;^f><>d lord, 1 have been your 
tenant, and your father’s tenant, these fcnirscoie 
ye«irs. 

itlon. Away, get thee away, good fiicnd, be 
gone: 

riiv I'omforts can do me no good at all : 

L'liee they may liiirt. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, yon cannot sec your way. 
(Mon. I Inivc no way, and tliererorc want no 

e^a.*s : •j.Kj 

[ stumbled wlien I saw: full oft ’tis seen, 

( )ur means sc' lire iis, and oiir mejc deferds 
Prov<* our commodities. () dear son Eilgar, 
riic footl of tby abu->ed fathej’s wrath ' 

Might I hut live to see tin C‘ in my touch, 

1 ’Id say I had eyes again ! 

( '/</ Mini. How nov/ ! Who’s there* ? 

I‘ldy. l^l^idr] () gods! Who is ’t can say ‘ 1 
am at tlic worst ’ ? 

T run worse than e'er I was. 

( V</ Man. ’ I'is poor mad Tom 

Kdi^. \.'1xzi/r] -And worse I may he yet: the 
worst is not 

So long as we can say ‘ 'J'his is the worst.' 

^fuH. l"‘ell(jw, where gnesl? 

CMon. Is it a beggar-man? 

O/d Alan. Maelman and Ijcggar toej. 

Cdou. He has some rea'^on, else he could not 
beg. 

r the last night’s storm I sucli a fellow saw : 
Which made me think a man .a woim : my son 
(.’ame then into my mind ; -iiul yet my mind 
Was then scarce fiicuds with him: 1 have heaul 
more siin.c. 

• As flies to wanton boys, arc we to the gods. 

They kill us for their sport. 

Kdg. lAs/di^\ How should this be? 

Bad is the trade that must play fool to sorrow, 40 
Angering itself and others — Bless thee, master ’ 
Glot 4 . Is that the naked fellow? 

Old Man. Ay ^ my lord. 


104-105 hts roguish any thin^ Because he is eoi'i- 
sidered mad, he is permitted to do unvthmg. 



Samuel Reddish as Kdgar Kngi living from Bell’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s woiks, 177.^ 

4 tsfyvtanic Hopt* 

6 Thi 7 vorsf httif^hter \Vhi*n yont lortune is at Ms 

worst anv change is lor the belter 

11-12 lint that /fKiffi' We onl V III t ept death aixl old 
age because the elianges m lortune from gooil 10 hail 
make life unbearable 

38 ivantnn Rhivru) 
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54 daub tt. I^ay It on. 



‘ . five fiends have been in pofir '1 orn at once*. 
fCn^^ravinj^ of a fiend. Detail from “I’he Temptation of 
St Anthony’, by Jacques Callot (1503 1636) 


70 \npcriUinuK Having a superniiitv, tus 1 ~dicte*i Whose 
desires are sated 

71 si( 47 'C^ ynttr ordinanrc. Subjects the lau to his own 
cMids 


Glou, Then, prithee, get thee gone : if, for 
my sake. 

Thou wilt o’ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 

1’ the way toward Dover, do it for ancient love ; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Who I'll entreat to lead me. 

Old Man, Alack, sir, he is mad. 

Glou. 'Tis the times* plague, when madmen 
lead the blind. 

Do as 1 )>id thee, or rather do thy pleasure; 
Above the rest, be gone. 50 

Old I\fa7i, 1 *11 bring him the best 'parcl that 
I have. 

Come on ’t what will. 

Glou Sirrah, naked fellow, — 

• Poor Tom's a-cold. [AstWr^ I cannot 

daub it further. • 

Glou. Conic hither, fellow. 

Kdi^. \Astdi*] And yet I must. — Bless thy sweet 
eyes, llicy bleed. 

Glou. Know’st thou the way to Dover? 

Kdg. Both stile anti gate, horse-way and foot- 
path. Poor I'oin hath been scared out of his good 
wits: l^less tliee, good man's s<^n, from the foul 
fiend ! five fiends have been in poor 'I'om at once; 
of lust, as Obidicut : If ofibitlidancc, prince of 
dumbness; INlahu, tif stealing; Modo, of murder; 
I'lilibertlgibbct, of inojipirig and mowing, who 
since piisscsscs chanibermaicls and waiting- wo- 
men. So, bless thee, master! 

Glou. fft re, take this purse, thou whom the 
heavens' plagues 

TIavc humbled to all strokes : that I am wretched 
Makes thee the hapy>ier : heavens, deal so still ! 

• i..et the superfluous and lu.st-dictcd man, 70 

•'J'hat slaves your ordinance, that will not see 

Because he doth not feel, feel your power tiuickly , 
So distribution should undtj excess. 

And each man have enough. Do.st thou know 
Dover ? 

/Gig. Ay, master. 

Glou. Tiicre is a clift', wdiosc high and bending 
licad 

Books fearfully in the confined deep; 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And I ’ll repair the misery lliou dost bear 
With something rich about me : from that place 
I siiall no leading need. 

Kdg. Clive me thy arm: 81 

Poor Tom sliall lead thee. [Kjceunl. 

ScENK II. /yoforr the Duke 0 / Albany's palace. 
K 71 ter Gonkkie a7id Edmund. 

Go7i. Welcome, my lord : I marvel our mild 
husband 

Not met us on the w'ay. 

E 71 ter Oswald. 

Now, where’s yoiir master? 
Os7v. Madam, within ; but never man so 
changed. 

I told him of the army that was landed ; 

He smiled at it: I told him you were corning; 

His answer was ‘The worse;’ of Gloucester’s 
treachery, 

And of tl^e loyal service of his son. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me sot. 

And told me 1 had turn’d the wrong side out: 
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What most he should dislike seems pleasant to 

him; 

What like, offensive. 

Gon. yi'o Edm,\ I'hen shall you go no further. 
• It is the cowish terror of his spirit. 

That dares not undertake : he’ll not feel wrongs 
•Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes on 
the way 

•May prove effedls. Back, Ednnind, to niy 
brother ; 

Hasten his musters and condiidl his powers : 

•I must change arms at home, and give the dist.ifF 
Into my husband's hands. This trusty servant 
Shall pass between us; ere long you are like 
to hear. 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 20 

A mistress’s command. Wear this ; sjjare speech ; 

XGiinu^ a Jinfour. 

Decline your head ; this kiss, if it durst speak. 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the air; 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Kdnt. Yours in the ranks of death 

Gon. My m<jst dear (jloucester! 

( Estit Kdtnt 4 nd, 


O, the difference of man and man ! 
To thee a w'omarrs services are due ; 
My fool usurps my body. 



Madam, here comes my lord. 


IE A-//. 


Enter Alhany. 

• Go^i. I have been worth the whistle 

A^/>. 

(.) ( roncril ! 

You are not 

worth the dust which the rude 

wind 

5 ^^ 


Blows in your face. 1 fear your disposition; 
'rhat nature, which contemns it origin, 

• Cannot be border’d certain in itself; 

• She that herself will sliver and disbranch 

• From her material sap, perforce must wither 
And come t» deadly use 

No more; the text is foolish. 

A.lh. Wisdom and goodness to tlie vile seem 
vile : 

Filths savour but themselves. What have you 
done V 

'rigcis, not daughters, wdiat have you perform’d? 
A father, and a gracious aged man, 41 

•Whose reverence even the head lugg’d bear 
would lick, 

Most barbarous, most degenerate ! have you 
madded. 

Could my good brother suffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince, by him so henehled ! 

If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 

It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 

Like monsters of the deej). 

Gon, Milk-liver’d man ? so 

That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for 
wrongs ; 

Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 
Thine honour from thy suffering; that not know’st 
Fools do those villains pity who are ])unish‘d 

they have done their mischief. Where’s thy 
drum ? 

• France spreads his banners in our noiseless land. 
With plumed helm thy state begins to threat ; 


12 iowtsh. Cowardly 

14 to art answer i.e. to retaliate 

15 proi't effects Be realised 

17 change. 'Take up dtKtafj. Implement u.sed in spinning , 
a 55,ynibol of womanishness 

29 worth the rchistie Pmverbial It’s a poor dog that's 
not worili whistling foi 



C'osUime design lor Cioneril l>\ Isunui Nogiuhi, 
Str*itlord-iipon-Av'on, i 

33 b< horde}' d i ertatn Be kept within bouiuls 

34 shver. 'rear off 

35 fttoti uof Nourishing 

42 head-liigg'd l>ragged bv lh<‘ bead 
56 }t<}tseiess I’naroused tot war. 
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58 morrif \I»>rahsin^ 

60 Pn//H'r Appropnuit' in a dfv i] 

73 hyt‘(I Hrniij^ht up 

79 /n^lirtr^o Jiid^fs tift/irr C’omniittcd on c-arth 
86 huthiifif^ m my jam y Dreams 


Ofyfxtstte : C\>stunir desi^m for (ionen! In' C'hiirle> 
Hicketts, 'I'hearre Royal, l>oiidon, igog 


• Whiles tJiou, ;i moral fool, sil’st still, and cricst 
‘ Alack, why does he so?' 

Ajd. Sec thyself, devil ! 

• Pnipcr deformity seems not in the fiend Ca 

So horrid as in woman. 

ijojt. O vain fool! 

Alh. 'I'hon changed and self-cover'd thing, 
for shame, 

Pic-monsler not thy feature. Were ’t my fitne-.s 
1 o let these hands obey my ])l(>od, 

I'hey arc apt enough to thsloc.iic and tear 
'I'hy^ llcsh and bones: howe’er tlioii art a fiend, 

A woman’s shape doth sliield thee. 

Gon. Marry, your manhood now — 

Entef- a Messenger. 

Alh. What news? 

JMcss. (), my good lortl, the Duke of Corn- 
wall ’s dead : 70 

Slain by his servant, going to put out 
'I'he other eye of ( Jloucestcr. 

An> CTloin cstcr’s eyes ’ 

• Mtws. A servant that he breil, tlirill’d with 

remorse, 

Opj)oscd against tlic act, bending Jiis sw'-ord 
'i‘o his great master ; who, thereat enraged, 

Flew on him, and amongst them fellM tiirn dead ; 
Put not without that h.irmful stroke, which since 
Hath pluck’d liim after. 

All^. d'his shouts you are above, 

• You justicers, that these our ntulier crimes 

So speedily can vengc ! Put, O p)oor Gloucester ! 
Lost he liis otlier eye? 

Mess. Poth, both, my lord. 81 

This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer; 

'Tis from your sister. 

Gon. [AsrWe] One way 1 like this well ; 

But l>cing widow, and my (iloucestcr with her, 

• May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Uptm my hateful life : another w'ay, 

'J’hc news is not so tart. — I’ll read, and answer. 

Aib Where was his son when they did take 
his eyes ? 

Mess. Come with my lady hither. 

A lb. He is not here. 90 

Mess, No, ni3'' good lord; 1 met him back 
again. 

Alb. Know'S he the wickedness? 

Mess. Ay, iny good lord ; ’twas he inform’d 
against him ; 

And quit the house on purpose, that tlieir punish- 
ment 

Alight have the freer course. 

Alb. fjloiicester, I live 

I'o thank thee for the love thou show’dst the king, 
And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, friend : 
Tell me what more thou know’st. [Exeufit. 

Scene III. The Erench camp 7 iear E>o 7 fcf. 

Efiter Kent and a Gentleman. 

Kent. Why the King of France is so suddenly 
gone back know you the reason ? 

Gent. Something he left imperfc6l in the state, 
w^hich since liis coining forth is thought of ; 
which imports to the kingdom so much fear and 
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33 r /amour moistened Tears followed her lamentations. 



C'ostume desi^fn for Kent by Isamu Noguchi, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 1955 

36 one self mate and mate. One husband and wife 
46 casualties. Chances. 


danger, that his personal return was rc- 

tjiiircd and necessary. 

Kent. Who hath he left behind him general? 
Cent. The Alarshal of France, Monsieur 
La Far. ic> 

Kent, Did your letters pierce the <iuecn t (3 
any demonstration of grief ? 

Gent. Ay, sir, she totik tliem, read tliem in 
my presence ; 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d dt>wn 
Her delicate <. hcek : it sceiiiM she was a queen 
< )vcr lier passion ; who, most rebel-like, 

Souglit to be king o’er her. 

A'ent, <^, then it moved her. 

Gent. Not to a rage; patience and sorrow 
strove 

Who should express her goodliest. You liavc 

seen 

Sunshine and rain at ^>ricc : hc^r smile.s anrl tears 
fWere like a better way: those happy smilets, 
'I'hat play'd on her ripe lip, seem’d not t (3 know 
What guests were in her ej es ; which parted 
thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. In brief. 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved. 

If all could .so become it. 

Kent, Made she no verbal cpicstion? 

Gent. ’Faith, once or twice she heaved the 
name of ‘ father’ 

Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart ; 

Cried ‘ Sisters ! sisters ! Shame of ladies ! sisters ! 
Kent! father! sisters! What, i’ tlie storm? i* 
the night? 30 

Let pity not be believed !’ There she shook 
'The holy water from licr heavenly eyesi, 

#And clamour moisten’d ; then away she started 
'I’o deal with grief alone. 

Kent. It is the stars, 

7’he stars above us, govern our conditions: 

• Klsc one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. You spoke not with her 

since ? 

Gent, No. 

Kent, Was this before the king return’d? 
Gent. No, since. 

Kent, Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear’s i’ 
the town ,* 40 

Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 

Gent. Why, good .sir? 

Kent. A sovereign shame so elbow': him : his 
own unkindness. 

That stripp’d her from his benedi<51ion, turn’d her 

• To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 

To his dog-hearted daughters, these things sting 
His mind .so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent. Alack, poor gentleman I 

Kent. Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s powers you 
heard not? 50 

Gent, ’Tis so, they arc afoot. 

Kerit, Well, sir. I'll bring you to our master 
Lear, 

And leave you to attend him ; some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 

When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me. [Ejceuni, 
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Scene IV. "The same. A tent. 

Enter^ with d'ru^n and ro/or/t-s, Cokdema, 
Doctor, an(t Soldiers. 

Car. Alack, ’tis lie; why, he was met even 
now 

As mad as the vex’d sea : singin^^ aloud : 
#Crown\l with rank fiiinitcr and fiirrow-w ee<ls. 
With hiir-docks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers. 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds iliat grow 

• In our sustaining corn. A century send forth; 
Search every acre in the high-grown held. 

And bring him to our eye. {E.x/t an C^J/ue?\\ 
What can man’s wisdom 
In the restrudng his bereaved sense? 

• He that helps him t:ike all my outward wiirth lo 

DoEl. There is means, madam : 

Our foster nurse of naliire is repose, 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him. 

Are many simi>les ojierative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor All blest scciets, 

All yt)u unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring w'ith my tears! lx- aidant and remediate 
111 the gooil III in’s distre-^s ' Seek, seek f<ir liim ; 
T.est Ids ungovernM rage ilissobe the life 
riiat wants the means to lead it. 

Enter a Messenger. 

JMcss. News, madam ; 20 

I ho Ihitish powers are marching hitherwaird 
Cor ’'I'is known befoie ; fuir ]»re]).iration stamN 
In ex])CtHalion of them. () dear father, 
ft is thy business that I go alioiit ; 
riuMcfore great Fiance 

My mourning and iiiipoilant tears hath pitied. 

No blown ambition doth oiii anus iiicit*.. 

Hut love, dear love, and our *iged father’s right : 
Soon nia\' 1 hear and see him ’ \K.\'c/cnt 

Sc'F-NK V. Gloiaester s castle. 

E 7 iirr Ki (;an <^7 Oswald. 

Kcf^. lUit are my bi other's junve-rs set fortli? 
C^siv A^’, niailam 

Kvi^. H im.sclf in per-on there? 

Osiv. Mad.iin, witli mueli ado: 

Voiir sister is the lielter soldier. 

Rc^^. Ivord FLdmiuid spake not wdth y-our lord 
at home ? 

Os^tK No, madam. 

What might import my sister’s letter 
to him? 

Osiv. I know Tifit. lady 

Rcj^. ’Faith, he is ])(>sted hence on serious 
matter. 

It was great ignorance, Gloucester’s eyes being 
out, 

'I'o let him live : wdicrc he arrives he nioves lo 
All hearts against us: Falmiind, 1 think, is g«me, 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His nighted life; moreover, to descry 
'I'he strength o* the enemy. 

Osiv I must needs after him, madam, w'ith 
my letter. 

Re^. Our troops set forth to-morrow ; .stay 
with us ; 

'rhe wavs arc dangerous. 


3 fumiter. Fumitory, Fumarui offu mitits, a herb used iis 
a tonic. 

6 4('ntUfy A troop of a hundred soldu*rs 
10 https *H4t7V(itd Material 



C'ostume design for Cairdelia by Heshe I lurry, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, lyso 
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25 triUades Amorous p;lanct*s 

26 4)f hi‘t hnsotfi. To htT cfiiitidenc c. 



Costume- design for Kt'Kan by John Napier, l^oyi 
Shakespeare Co, i<)7T> 

15 Kumphirt . A herb used in pickliii;^. 

19 roifi Cork -boat din^hy 


0\7v. I may not, madam : 

My lady charged my duty in this business. 

Why should she write to Kdmund ? 
Might not you 

7>ansport Iter purposes byr word ? Belike, 20 
Something — I know not whit; I’ll love thee 
much, 

J.et me unseal the letter. 

Os7v. Madam, 1 liad rather — 

I know your lady does not love her 
husband ; 

1 am sure of that: and at her late being here 

• She gave strange cei Hades and most speaking looks 

• I'o noble Kdmund. 1 know y'ou aie of her bosom 

( '>S7U 1 , madam ? 

Jvei^. I speak in understanding; you are, J 
know *t : 

rherefore 1 do advise you, lake tliis note : 

Aiy lord is dead ; ICdniimd and I have talk’d ; 30 
And more convenient is he for my hand 
'Than for your lady’s; you may gather more. 

If you do find liiin, pray you, give him this: 

And when y our mistress hears thus much from 
yon, 

1 l>ray, desire her call her wisdom to her. 

So, tare yava well. 

If ya>u do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
J’refcrment falls on him that cuts him ofiT. 

Would I could meet him, madam ! I 
should show 
What party^ 1 do follow. 

l arc thf-e well. \J\ xcioit . 40 

Sc'hM-: VI. J^'irlds 7fcar J'>o7K'r. 

Jditrr (ii.ot-cK.sr a //if Ki>c;ak drtssrd iikr n 

asnf/f. 

C/(>u When sliall w e coinc to tlie top of that 
-^ame hill ? 

Yon do climb up it now : look, how- we 
labour. 

( hfii. ^leihinks the ground e /cn 

iiorriblc steep. 

Il.nk, do you hear the sea? 

^ 7 tluly^ 

Why^ then, your olhji senses grow 
iinj)ertc(^V 

By your eyes' anguish. 

iii'iu. So may'^ it be, indeed : 

]\lc*tlbnks thy' voice is altei’d and thou spcak’.si 
In belter plirase and matter than tliou didst. 

Yon'rt- much deceived; in nothing am 
J I'liangt.'d 

Bill in m\^ garments 

ii/ou Methinks you’re better spoken, lo 

T’.V/v C'ome on, sir; here’s the place : stand 
still. H ow fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s ey^es so low » 

I'he crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Sliow .scarce so gross as beetles ; half way down 
ml Tangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he .seems no higger than his head: 

'i'he fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

A]ipear like mice ; and y’^ond tal! anchoring bark, 
•Diminish’d to her cock ; her c<jck, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : the murmuring surge, 
'J'hat on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 21 
Cannot be Tieard so high. I’ll look no more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
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"J'opplc down headlong. 

Criou. Set me wherti you stand. 

Give me your hand ; you are'now within 
a foot 

Of the extreme verge : for all beneath tljc moon 
Would 1 not leap upright. 

Gl^u. ^ Let go niy hand, 

l{cre, friend, ’s another ]Hirsc : in u a jeuf 1 
Well worth a poor man’s taking ; fairies and gods 
Prosper it with thee ! Cio thou fartlier off, 30 
Bid me farewell, and let me h<‘ar thcf- going 
Kd^. Now fare you well, good sir 
iwlotd. With all inv ln*ait 

P-d^, Wliy I do trifle tluis with liis desj >au 
Is done to cure it. 

Glou. \ Knrelittg\ O yon mighty gods^ 
d'liis world I do renounce, and, in ^sair sights. 
Shake patiently my great aftliLHion i>ff : 

If I could bear it longer, and imt fall 

quarrel with your great opjioselcss wills, 
i\fy snufl'and loathed part f)r nature should 
Burn itself out. If Kdgarli\e, ( ), hless him’ .^<1 
Now^ fellow, fare thee well. \ I J r ftj ils /ot \i*a r,-} 
Pdg^. (ione, sir: faiewdl. 

• And yet I know' not how^ conceit may loh 
The treasury of life, w hen life itself 

V'ields to tfie theft : had he been where h<* 
thought, 

• By tliis, had thought been past Alive or (le.id V 
Mo, you sir! friend! Hear yon, sir' speak’ 
Idnis might he pass indeed: yet he leviAcs. 

Wliat are you, sir? 

iiloH, Away, and let me die. 

lidi^ Hadst thou betm aught but gossamcn, 
feathers, air, 

So many fathr>m down prccij>itat ing, 
riiuiTdst shiv^er’d like an egg. hut thou do .t 
breathe ; 

lia.st lieavy substance ; biced’st not ; speal/st , 
art sound. 

• Ten masts at each make not the allitiidt^ 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fell : 
riiy life’s a miracle. Speak yet again. 

O'lem. But have I fall’n, or no? 

From the dread summit of this chalky 
bourn. 

• Look up a-height; the .shrill -gorged lark so far 
Cannot be .seen or heard : do but lotik uj) 

Glotc, Alack, I have no eyes. f»o 

wretchedness deprived that benefit, 

I'o end itself by death ? ’ I’was yet some comfort. 

When misery could beguile the t^'rant’s rage, 
.\nd frustrate his proud will 

Ed^ (iive me your arm : 

Up : so. How is ’t? Feel you your legs? Von 
.stand 

Glotd. Too well, too well. 

Edi:. ddiis i*. above all strangeness. 

Upon the crown o’ the chff, what thing was that 
Winch parted from you? 

Glou, A j>oor unfortunate beggar. 

Ed^. As I stood here below, mcthouglu his 
eyes 

W^ere two full moons : lie had a thousand noses, 70 

• Horns whelk’d :>nd waved like the enridged sea : 
It was some fiend . therefore, thou happ)y lather, 

• Think that the dearest gods, who make them 

honours 

Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee. 


42 rnnii/f lmagmalM>n 

45 48 A hie f>t thuiti? . Whtil (in viui sif ^ falgai 

''Pt aks in a disguiseti N'oice 

53 ii( t in h I 'mi 1 1 > i-mi 
58 it" ht'is^h t < In hiLili 
71 7i he //('(/ luisUul 



f^tlgar 'It was soini* land ' I ngiavinj' oi a tit \ 
I \\ I' an I n )lt I o >n > iM 1 n I r ^ i I - 1 ,ii I a 1 1 om | llalliv 
(‘thtion of SliaktspiMu '' woiK'. iSs? 

73 74 7cht> tfHf>i>\sihihfHs Who winliMiuMn lif>ni 
i>N lining dial wimli men Inul nnpn sihli 


now 


il hv 
V. lie 


men 
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83 toinnifi Minting c<3ins was a royal preroKiitive. 

87 Money paid to a conscript 

88-^89 rhithter's yard. An arrow a cloth-yard lon^ 

91 f»auntiet ( rIo\ c thrown down as a chaJlenjifc. 

92 hrou^n hiUs Halberds varnished against rust. /’ the 
rlout In the white centre of the tar/ujet 

93 7vord J^assw’ord 

94 marjoram. A herb used in treating brain diseases. 
119 luxury. Lust. 

124 fiu hetv l^’olecat, also a slanjj; term for prostitute 
soiled Well-fed 

126 ( 'eutaurs. A mvthtilojjical creature with the body of 
a horse anti the head oi a man and synonymous with 
lecherv 



Heiail from 'The Fight between the Fapiths and the 
Centaurs by Piero di Cosimo (r. 1462 -1521 ?) 

132 cn'et. Perfume 


Glot4. I do remember now; henceforth I’ll 
bear 

AfTlitftion till it do cry out itself 
‘ Enoii 5 ;h, enough/ and die. That thing you 
speak of, 

I took it fora man ; often ‘twould say 

* riie fiend, the fiend;’ he led me to that place. 
litiiT. Bear free and patient thouglits. But 
who comes here ? 80 

Enter Janiasticnity dressed 7cit/t 7vi/d 

yio7vers. 

'Phe safer sense will ne’er accommodate 

I I is master thus. 

• I, ear. No, they cannot touch rne for coining , 
I am the king himself. 

hldy^, () thou side-piercing sight ! 

J.enr Nature's above art in that respccTf. 

• There’s your press-money. 'I'hat fellow^ handles 

• his bow like a crow-keeper: draw me a clothier’s 
yard. I.rOok, look, a mouse ! Peace, jieacc ; this 
piece of toasted cheese w'ill do’t J'hcrc ’s my 

• gauntlet; I’ll prove it on a giant. Ihing up the 

• lirown bills. (), well flown, bird’ i’ the clout, i’ 

• the clout : hewgh ! (ove the word. 

• Edj^\ Sweet marjoram- 
2^ car. Pass. 

(rl(7n. 1 know that voice. 

Era r. Ha! Chmeril, .vith a white beard ’ 
'They flattered me like a tiog ; and told me 1 had 
white liairs in my bean.l ere the black ones were 
there. 'To say ‘ay’ and ‘no’ to every thing ih.at 
I said! — ‘Ay’ and ‘no’ too was no good divinity. 
When the rain came to wet me once, anti tlie 
wind to make me chatter; when tlie thurulcr 
wtiiild not jieat e at my bidding; there 1 found 
’em, there I smelt ’em out. (Vo lo, thev are not 
men o’ tlicir words; they tohl me 1 was every 
thing ; ’tis a lie, 1 am not ague -pioof. 

(,2,>n 'Tlie trick of that vt>ice 1 do well rt.- 
inemhcr : 

I s ’t not the king ? 

Erar. Av. every inch a king: 

When I do stare, sec Imw the subje<5i quakes, xio 
1 pardt>n that man’s life What was thy cause? 
Adultery? 

I’hou shall not tiie ; die for adultery ! No: 
i'he wren goes lo’t, ami the small gilded fly 
JJoes lerher in my siglit. 

J.et cofinlalion thrive; for Gloucester’s bastard 
son 

Was kinder to his father tlian my daughters 
Got ’tween the lawful sheets. 

• 'I'o’t, luxury, pell-mell! for I lack soldiers, 

liehold yond simpering dame, 120 

Whose face between her forks presages snow ; 
'That minces virtue, and does shake the head 

'To hear of pleasure’s name ; 

•T'he fitchew, nor the soiled horse, goes to’t 
With a more riotous appetite. 

• Down from the waist they are Centaurs, 

Though women all above; 

Hut to the girdle do the gods inherit. 

Beneath is all the fiends’ ; 

There’s hell, there’s darkness, there’s the sul- 
phurous pit, 130 

Burning, scalding, stench, consumption ; fic, ftc. 

• fie ! pah, pah ! Give me an ounce of civet, good 
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apothecary, to sweeten my imagination: there’s 
money for thee. 

Glott. O, let me kiss that hand I 
Lear, Let me wipe it first ; it smells of mor- 
tality. 

Glot€, O ruin d piece of nature ! This great 
world 

Shall so wear out to nought. Dost thou know 
me ? 

Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. 

• Dost thou squiny at me? No, do thy worst, 
blind Cupid ; 1 '11 not love. Re.id thou this chal- 
lenge ; mark but the penningof it. 

Gloii. Were all the letters suns, I could not 
see one. 

Edg. I would not take this from report ; it is. 
And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear. Read. 

• Glou. What, with the case of eyes? 

Lear, O, ho, are you there with me? No 
eyes in your head, nor no money in your purse? 
\'our eyes are in a heavy case, your purse in a 
light: yet you see how this world goes. 151 

1 see it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad? A man may see how 
this world goes w'ith no eyes. Look with thine 
cars : see liow yond justi('e rails upon yond simple 
thief. Hark, in thine car: change places; and. 
liandy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the 
thief? Thou hast .seen a farmer’s tlog bark at a 
beggar? 

GLm. Ay, sir. t6o 

Lear. And the creature run from the cur? 
'fhere thou mightst behold the great image of 
authority: a dog’s obeyed in office. 

• Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand ’ 

Why dost thou lash that whore ? Strip thine own 

back ; 

Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 

• I'or which thou whipp’st her. The usurer hangs 

the Cfizeiier. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vires do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Idate sin with 
gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw" does pierce it. 171 

• None docs offend, none, I say, none; I’ll able 

’em : 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
'J'o seal the accuser’s lips. Ciet thee glass eyes ; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To sec the things thou dost not. Now, iiow', 
now, now : 

Pull off my boots : harder, harder: so. 

Edg. O, matter and impertineiicy mix’d ! 
Reason in madness ! 

Lear, If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my 
eyes. 180 

I know thee well enough ; thy name is Gloucester : 
Thou must be patient ; we came crying hither : 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air. 
We wawl and cry. I will preach to thee : mark, 
Giau. Alack, alack the day ! 

Lear. When we are born, we cry that we are 
come 

• To this great stage of fools: this’ a good block ; 

It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 

A troop of horse with felt : I ’ll put’t in proof ; 
And when I have stol’n upon these sons-in-law. 


140 squtfiv. Squint 

147 t tiKt Snrkfts 

164 bttidlt l*ui ish loii'.-tiiblf 


167 1 ht usutrt thv r i\ |ud>^c, guilty of 

usur\, ihf pt‘tl\ I hear to doath 

1 72 \ onch tor 



Lear 'When we are bom. we civ that we are come Vo 
this gieal stag!* of fools.’ Lauri‘ni(‘ (Hivier as Leai , 
< )ld Vu , I t>4h 

187 hhn k A block toT nuii\ini> fell hats 
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198 s et (>9tds . S u ppo r t c rs . 

199 sa/f 'IV<irs. 

207 Sa, Ku A hunting cry 


L tTi ( r 



C^istumt* desiKn for l^ear for Fett*r Bnxik’s production, 
Koval Shakespeare C'o, 1962 

211 ticairi i.e Retail and CionenJ 

214 7'u/jii(ir. C’ornmon knowledf^c. 

217 218 the mam . . . thought Any hour we expect to 
see the main hodv of their army. 

228 hiding f^lace to stay 

230 7Vi hoot, and hoot In addition and reward, pro- 
flaim'd pf 72 :e One witli a reward tin fiis liead 

233 thyseff rememher 'I'fiink ol your stiul. 


Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill! 191 

Enter a Gentleiniin, ivith Attendants. 

Gent. O, here he is ; lay hand upon him. 

Sir, 

V'oiir most dear daiij^hter — 

Gear. No rescue ? What, a prisoner? J am 
even 

The natural fool of fortune. Lise me well ; 

Ytiu shall have ransom. Let me have surgeons: 
1 am cut to the brains. 

Cr€7it, You shall have any thing. 

• Lear. No seconds? all myself? 

• Why, this would make a man a man of salt, 

1*0 use his eyes for garden water-pots, 200 

Ay, and laying autumn’s dust. 

Gc 7 it. Good sir, — 

Lear. I will die bravely, like a bridegroom. 
What ! 

I will be jovial: come, come : I am a king, 

My masters, know you that. 

Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 
Lear. Then there’s life in’t. Nay, if you get 

• it, you shall get it w itli running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. 

\Ejvit run7ti7igr; A tte^u/atitsjol/oiv. 
Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meanest 
w' retch, 

Past speaking of in a king ^ Thou hast one 
daughter. 

Who redeems nature from the general curse 210 

• Which twain have brought her to. 

Hail, gentle sir. 

Gcfit. Sir, speed you: what’s your will? 

Kdg. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle 
toward ? 

• Getit. JVlost sure and vulgar : every one hears 

that, 

Which can distinguish sound 

E(t^. Put, by your favour, 

H ow near’s the other army? 

• Gerrt. Near and on speedy foot; the main 

descry 

Stands on the hourly thought. 

E(/g'. I thank you, sir: that’s all. 

Gcfit. Though that the queen on special cause 
is here. 

Her army is moved on. 

Edi^. I thank you, sir. 220 

I Rjcit Gent. 

Gltm. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath 
from me ; 

IvCt not my worser spirit tempt me again 
1*0 die before you please ! 

Edg. Well pray you, father. 

iUou. Now, good sir, what are you? 

Edg. A most poor man, made tame to for- 
tune’s blows : 

Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity Give me your hand, 

• 1 ’ll lead you to some biding. 

Glou. Hearty thanks: 

The bounty and the benison of heaven 
•To boot, and boot ! 

Enter OswAl.D. 

Osiv. A proclaim’d prize ! Most happy ! 230 
That eyeless head of thine was first framed flesh 
I'o raise my fortunes. Thou old unhappy traitor, 

• Briefly thyself remember : the sword is out 
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That must destroy thee. 

irloic. Now let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enough to't. \ Edgar interposes, 
Osi.v. Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Darest thou support a publish’d traitor? Hence : 
Lest that the inl^eiflion of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

• Edg. Chill not let go, zir, without vurthcr 

'casion. ^40 

(ys 7 o. Let go, slave, or thou diest ! 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let 
•poor volk pass. An chud ha’ bin zwaggered out 
of iny life, ’t would not ha’ bin zo long as ’tis b\' a 
vortnight. Nay, come not near th’ old man : 
•keep out, che vor ye, or ise try whether your 
•costard or iny hallow be the harder: chill be 
plain with you. 

Oszv. Out, dunghill ! 

Edg. Chill pick your teeth, zir ; come ; no 

• matter vor your foiiis. 2^c,i 

I 'Fhey /ighf^ and Edgar knocks kini doivJi. 

Slave, thou hast slain mu : villain, take 
my purse : 

T f ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body ; 

And give the letters which thou fiiursf about me 
'I’o Kdmuntl earl of Gloucester: seek him out 
Upon the British party : G, untimely deaths 

I Dies 

Edg. I know thee well : a serviceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness would desire. 

Glou. What, is he dea<l? 

Edg. Sit you down, father; rest you. 5»r>o 
Let’s see these pockets: the letters that he 
speaks of 

May be 1113^ friends. He’s dead ; I am only sorry 
•He had no other death’s-man. Let us see : 
Leave, gentle w'ax : and, manners, blame us not : 
To know our enemies’ minds, we ’Id rip their 
hearts ; 

Their papers, is more lawful. 

[Ee^s] ‘ Let our reciprocal vows be remem- 
bered. You have many opportunities to cut him 
off: if your will want not, time and place will be 
fruitfully offered. There is nothing done, if he 
return the conqueror : then am T tht! yjrisoner, 
and his bed my gaol : from the loathed warmtfi 
whereof deliver me, and supply the place for your 
labour. 

‘Your — wife, so T would say — 

‘ Affedlionate servant, 

‘ Gonkrii.,’ 

•O undistinguish’d space of woman’s will ! 

A plot upon her virtuous hushand’s life ; 

And the exchange my brother ! Here, in the sands. 
Thee I’ll rake up, the post uiisandlificd 281 

Of murderous lechers : and in the mature time 
With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
•Of the death “prac^lised duke: for him ’tis well 
That of thy death and business I can tell. 

G/ou. The king is mad : how stiff is my vile 


sense, ^ 

•That 1 stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows I Better 1 were distradl : 

So should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs. 
And woes by wrong imaginations lose 290 

The knowledge of themselves. 

Edg. Give me your hand : 

\^Drum afar off. 


239 i'htU 1 \Nili, Kdjiiir H'^suim-s a puasuni diaks t 
243 thud It I uould 

246 Jo t fo ye 1 Will rant \on. /.sf I •Nh.ill 

247 Huiu! hiiJh)7c C'udij:t*l 
251 fdiHs 'Thi lists 



()s\vaUl ‘Slave, ihoii hast slam me* W<»i>d<.iil from 
I tilh ( i iiturv liMK'intj mimiial 

263 tietit h's-rntin I.Sei utioiier 
278 undistni^utsh' d I Tilmiited nv// I ,iisl 
284 ili'Otfi- fynn ! i\ed \\ Imsi ile.itli is plotteii 
287 m^en/mts ( oust 101 1 , 
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6 {hpp'd I V less, suited Dressed 

7 u'i’Viis C’luthes 

24 trfuprrftm r. Sanit> 

35 pf'rdu A sentry placed in a h<»peless pnsitmn 

36 thiti helm A helmet, but in this case hair 



Cordelia watching over the sleeping Cear. Painting by 
Fuiid I\'1ad<»x Brown ( i S 2 i iS<> 3 ) 


Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum : 
Come, father, 1 ’ll bestow you with a friend. 

\_Ejceunt. 

ScKNE VTT. A tent in the French camp. Lear 
on a bed asleep^ so/t 7 nnsic playing; Gentle- 
man, and others attefirdin^. 

it CoRDP’EiA, Kent, and Tyo^iav, 

Cor. O thou good Kent, how shall 1 live and 
work. 

To match thy goodness? My life will be too 
short, 

And every measure fail me. 

Kent. To be acknowledged, madam, is o’er- 
paid. 

All my reports go with the modest truth; 

• Nor more nor clipp’d, but so. 

Cor. Be better suited ; 

•'Fhese weeds are memories of those worser hours: 
1 prithee, put them off 

Kent. l^irdon me, clear madam ; 

Yet to be known shortens niy made intent : 

My boon I make it, that y»>u know me not 10 
Till time and I tliink mct;t. 

Cor. Then be’t so, my good lord. [TV the 
DofJor\ How docs the king? 
jyoCl. Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor. O you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 

'J‘he untuned and jarring senses, < ), wind up 
Of this child-changed father! 

fyofl. So ]>Iease your majesty 

That we may wake the king : he lialh slept f ing 
Co?\ Be govern’d by your knowledge, ami 
proceed 

I’ the sw^iy of your own will. Is he array’d? 
Cent, Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his 
sleep 

We put fresh garments on him. 

Doi^l. Be by, good madam, when we do awake 
him ; 

•I doubt not of his temperance. 

Co 7 Very well. 

Dofl. Please you, draw near. Louder the 
music there ! 

Cor, O my dear father ^ Restoration hang 
I'hy medicine on my lips; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent liarms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Kent. Kind and dear princess’ 

Cor. Had you not been their father, these 
white flakes 30 

Had challenged F>ity of them. Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

• Of quick, cross lightning? to watch — poor 

perdu ! — 

• With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 
I'hough he had bit me, should have stood that 

night 

Against my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor father. 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn. 

In short and musty straw? Alack, alack ! 40 

'Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. He wakes ; speak to 
him. 

Do ft. Madam, do you; ’tis fittest. 
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Cor. How does my royal lord? How fares 
your majesty? 

JLear. You do me wrong to take me out o* the 
grave ; 

Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor, ^ Sir, do you know me? 

I^ear. You are a spirit, I know; when did 
you die ? 

Cor, Still, still, far wide ! 50 

jyoft. He^s scarce awake; let him alone 
awhile. 

L,cur. Where have I been? Where am I? 
Fair daylight? 

I am mightily abused. I sliould e’en die with 
pity. 

To see another thus. 1 know not what to say. 

1 will not swear these aie my hands: let’s see ; 

1 feel this pin prick. Would I were assured 
(^f my condition ! 

Cor, O, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in benedidlion o'er me: 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear, Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 60 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less ; 
And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfcc^l mind. 

Methinks I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill 1 have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did. lodge last night. I>o not laugh 
at me ; 

For, as 1 am a man, 1 think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor, And so 1 am, I am. 70 

Lear. Be ycnir tears wet? yes, ’faith. I pray, 
weep not : 

If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

1 know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, a-S I do remember, done me wrong; 

You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor. No cause, no cause. 

Loit^r. Am I in FranccpV 

Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 

Lea'*^. Do not abuse me, 

DoSI. Be comforted, gi>od madam: the great 
rage. 

You see, is kill’d in him ; and yet it is danger 
To make him even o’er the time he has lost. 80 
Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more 
Till further settling. 

Cor, Will’t please your highness walk ? 

Lear. You must bear with me : 

F^ray you now, forget and forgive : I am old and 
foolish. 

{Ejce24nt all but Kent and Gentleman. 
Gent, Holds it true, sir, that the Duke of 
Cornwall was so slain? 

Kent, Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is condiuftor of his people ? 

Ken t. As ’ tis said, the bast ard son of Gloucester. 
Gent, They say Edgar, his banished son, is 
with the Earl of Kent in Germany. 91 

Kent. Report is changeable. "Tis time to 
look about; the powers of the kingdom approach 
apace. 


l.cnr eW'v ii spiiiT, 1 k?K>v\ ' Panning 

( I 7 ^4 iSo.^) 
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C'tisturnt.* clt'sjjTii toi the' I)ukt r>l \Hiciii\ h\ 
N4ij>itT, Kon.iI Shake s|>e*n i' t o, i<;7h 

I hi\ Uisl f)Uf fxisc ] L' lo li^^hl aji^airtst C’«Mdi Iia 
4 innstfint f)lc<i\nrv f 'lrin tJ« i isioii 

II Jorft fuivd l’\)rhidvk*n 

30 partuiilur fnnih Private quarrels. 


Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. 
Fare you well, sir. [iS'jr//. 

Kent. My point and period will be throughly 
wrought, 

Or well or ill, as this day’s battle’s fought. 

ACT V. 

SciiNK 1 . The British camj^f neur Dover. 

Enter ^ ivith drum and colours^ CdmOnd, 
Regan, Gentlemen, and Soldiers. 

• Edm. Know of the duke if his last purpose 

hold, 

Or whether since he is advised by aught 
'Po change the course : he’s full of alteration 
•And self-reproving : bring his constant pleasure. 

\^To a Gentleman^ vuho g^oes out. 
Reg". Our sister’s man is certainly miscarried. 
Ednt. 'Tis to be doubted, madam. 

Reg. Now, sweet lord, 

You know the goodness I intend upon you : 

1‘ell me — but truly — but then speak the truth. 

Do you not love my sister? 

Edm. In honour’d love. 

Reg. But have you never found my brother’s 
way lo 

•To tile forfended place ? 

Edm. That thought abuses you- 

Reg. I am doubtful that you have been con- 
junct: 

And bosom’d with her, as far as wc call hers. 
Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 

Reg. I never shall endure her: dear my lord. 
Be not familiar with her. 

Edm. Fear me not: 

She and the duke her husband ! 

Eiitery ivith drujn and colours y Albany, 
Goneril, and Soldier^. 

Gon. \^Asicie\ I had rather lose the battle than 
that sister 

Should loosen him and me. 

A tb. Our very loving sister, well be-met. 20 
Sir, this I hear ; the king is come to his daughter. 
With others whom the rigour of our state 
Forced to cry out. Where I could not be honest, 
1 never yet was valiant : for this business, 

Tt toucheth us, as France invades our land. 

Not bolds the king, with others, whom, I fear. 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 

Edm. Sir, you speak nobly. 

Reg. Why is this reason’d? 

Gon. Combine together ’gainst the enemy ; 

• For these domestic and particular broils 30 

Axe not the question here. 

Alb. Let’s then determine 

With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 
Edtn. I shall attend you presently at your tent. 
Reg. Sister, you’ll go with us? 

Gon. No. 

Reg. ’Tis most convenient: pray you, go 
with us. 

Gon. [Aside"] O, ho, I know the riddle. — I will go. 
As they are going outy enter Edgar disguised. 

Edg. If e’er your grace had speech with man 
so poor, 
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Hear me one word. 

I ’ll overtake you. Speak. 
all blit Albavy ami Kdi^ar. 
Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this 
letter. 40 

If you have vi(!:lory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it : wretched though 1 seem, 
1 can produce a champion that will prove ^ 

What is avouched there. If you miscarry. 

Your business of the world hath so an endi 
And machination ceases. Fortune love you ! 

Alb, Stay till 1 have read the letter. 

1 was forbid it 

When time shall serve, let but the licrald cr> , 
And 1 ’ll appear again. 

Alb, Why, fare tlice well: 1 will o’erlexd; tliv 

VE.vll Kilga? , so 


Kea'7itrr P^dmi nd 

Kdm. The enemy ’s in view . drav\ uji yonr 
powers. 

Here is the guess of tlieir true st 1 ength and foi i cs 

• liy diligent discovery ; but youi haste 
l.s now urged on va>u. 

Alb. We will greet the time. f/Ta;/ 

Edm, *1 o both these sisters have 1 sworn iiiv 
love ; 

Each jealous of the othei, as the stung 
Are of the adder Wiiichof them shall 1 tabe? 
l>()th? one? or neither? Neilhcir can lie cnjo\M, 
If both remain alive: to take the widow' 
I'.x.isjierates, makes mad her sister ( h>iierll ; (n.' 

And liardly sliall 1 carry out iny side. 

Her husband being alive Now then we’ll use 

• His countenance for the battle ; w inch be ing done. 
Let her w ho would be rid of liim d(!\ise 

• His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lc;ar and to Cordelia, 

'I'he battle <l<)ne, and lliey within our jiower, 
Sliall never see his pardon: for my stale 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate \I\.\ it (*) 


53 

63 

65 


SCKNE II. A /ii‘l(l bidrvecn the tivo camps. 

A larutti 7 vifliiji. PA/tcr., nfll/i draff? a fid Cidi\>trs, 

Ei^'.ak, CDivlJEi.iA, <’?;<'<^/Soldior.s, 07*L’r t/if stac^r : 

and extUfit, 

Enter P"ur.AK and (tLoik fsi'ick 

Kdg, Here, father, take the shadow of ilils 
tree 

For your good host; pray tliat the riglit may 
thrive : 

Tf ever I return to you again, 

1 Ml bring you comfort 

Glou, Grace go with you, sir’ 

\Jl i ft Edgar. 

Alarnm and reti'eat 'ivifJtin. Re-enter P^ix,ak. 

Edg. Away, old man ; give me thy liand : 
a way ! 

King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en : 

Give me thy hand : come on. 

Glou. No farther, sir; a man may rot even 
here. 

Edig. What, in ill thoughts again? Men must 
endure 9 


(inun't t v Sp\ins 
(•mnft fiam t' Support 
tithimi Ik Mill 
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2 tiif'iT greater pleasures. 'The wishes of those in 
ciulhoritv. 

3 censure Jud^^e 



Efiir and Cordelia in prison. Water colour h\ William 
niiike(i757 i8:?7) 

24 f^(uuJ-yetir\. L'ndehned malevolent powei fell. Skin 
35 ivtfte happy Call yoursell luck>' 


(ypposjie . Lear ; ‘C'onie. let’s awa\ to prison We two 
alone will sing like birds T the cage’ Painting after 
’Thomas Stothard (1755 1834) 


Their going lienee, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all ; come on. 

CjIou. And that's true too. [liJi'euMt. 

Scene III. The British camp near Dover. 

Ji.ntery in conqitest^ *iviih drum and colours., 
Komund: Lear and Cordelia, prisoners; 
Cnjitain, Soldiers, ^c. 

ILdm. Some officers take them away : good 
guard, 

• Until their greater pleasures first be known 

• 'J'hat are to censure them. 

Cor. ^ We are not the first 

Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst. 
Tor thee, opjjressetl king, am 1 cast down ; 
JVIyself could else C)Ut-frowm false fortune's frow n. 
Shall w e not see these daughters and these sisters *'' 
J.car. No, no, no, no! C-oine, 1cl\s awaj" to 
prison : 

We tw(^ alone will sing like birds i’lhc cage : 
When thou tlost ask me blessing, 1 Ml kneel dc»wn. 
And ask of thf-e forgiveness; so weMl live, it 
A nd pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded hiitt'Tfljes, and he*ir poor rogues 
J'alk of court news; and w^eMI talk watli ihein too, 
WMio loses and who wins; w'ho 's in, wdio’s out; 
Aral take uiioii ’s the mystery pf things, 

As if we were (iocTs sjiics : and wc MI wear out. 

In a wallM juison, parks and sc(!:ts of great ones, 
'That ebb and How by the moon. 

Jldni, M^akc them away. 

Lc{ 17 \ Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, ac. 
MMic gods themselves throw' incense. ]Ia\e I 
cauglit thee? 

lie tliat ])arts nssliall bring a brand from heavi n. 
And Ine us htaice like foxes. Wipt' thine t*\'es . 

• M'iie good-years shall devour them, flesh and fidl, 
J’h'c they.shall make us weep ; weMI see 'em star\c 

first. 

C.'oine, \K :rcu?if I^ear and Co7'drIia ^ guarded. 

I'.d/n. C ome liilher, ca))tain : hark. 

M*akc thrai this note [i^ivi/i^ n papcr\'y go follow 
them to ])rison : 

One step 1 have advani'e.d thee: if thou rlost 
As this insiriuMs thee, tlioii <lost make th^' way 
M’o ii<)ble fortunes: know thou this, that men 
Are as tlic lime is: to he lentler-iiiinded 
I >oes not become a sw'onl : tliy great cin])loynn:ni 
Will not bear Ljueslion; either .say tliouMt do ’t, 
Or thrive by other means. 

('apt. 1 Ml doM, rny lord. 

• I'ldni. About it; and write hapi)y w'hen tbini 

hast done. 

Mark, I say, instantly ; and carry it so 
As J have set it down 

Ca/>t. I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats : 
If it be man’s work, 1 Ml do *t. \E.cit 

Tlourish. Enter ^ Goneril, Reiman, 

anothcj' Cajitain, and Soldiers, 

Alb. Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant 
strain, 40 

And fortune led you well .• you have the captives 
M'bat were the opposites of this day’s strife : 

We do require them of you, so to use them 
As we shall find their mcrit.s and our safety 
May equally determine 

Edm, Sir, I thought it fit 
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61 //W t*> Wish to ht^nour. 

68 yttut (uhittiof! 'TitU s Kivfii bv vou 

76 tin' 7vt]Us (DC thnit \'oli hii\(.* lukiMi tlu- (*»stlt' 

79 Ivt-ahmi' "I'hf prohibition 

83 in thine attnint Arrested with noh. 


"I'o send the old and miserable king 
'To some retention and aj)pointe(.l guard ; 

Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 

'I'o ]>]u< k the common bosom on his side, 

Ami turn our iinpressVl lances in our cs 50 

W inch do command them. W^ith him i sent the 
queen : 

IMy reason all the same; and they arc ready 
To morrow', <>1* at fuither s])a«:o, to appear 
W'here you sliall hold youi' sc'^sion. At this time 
\V<* sweat and bleed ; the fiieiul liath lost his 
friend ; 

And the best quarrels, in tin' heat, arc cursed 
1 *\' those that feel their sliarpiu.ss : 

'I'iie <pu*siion of CJordeba aiul her father 
Ivecpilrcrs a litter place. 

.d //e Sir, by your jiatiencc, 

T liold you but a sidijctn of llii'> w'ar, 60 

• Not as a brotlier. 

Ahs'. That’s as \\c. list to grace him. 

AI elhinks our ]>leasur might liava* h<:!cn deiiiamUal, 
]^re you had sjioke s»i far. lie led our powers; 
Iloie the (oniin ission of my place and person; 
d'ht: wlia h iminedla< y ma\' well stand up, 

And call it'^clf your Ijrother. 

iron. N^ot so hot : 

In his own grace he doth exalt liimself, 

• More than in your addition. 

7 vcc- rny right-s, 

By me invested, he compe;ers the best 

Con l‘hat were the most, if he should hus- 
band you. 70 

Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Gon. ITolla, holla ! 

Tliat eye that told you so look’d hut a-squiiU. 

Bady, 1 am nut w'ell , else 1 should 
answer 

From a full-flowing stomach. General, 

I’ake thon my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony?- ; 

#1 dispose of them, of me ; tile w^alls are thine: 
W^itness the world, that I create thee here 
IV I y lord and master. 

Con. Mean you to enjoy him? 

• Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 

Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 80 

\To Edm 74 tul\ Let the drum strike, and 
prove my title thine. 

Alb. Stay yet ; hear reason. Edmund, I ar- 
rest thee 

•On capital treason : and, in thine attaint, 

This gilded serpent [ pohithig' to Con.]. For your 
claim, fair sister, 

I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 

’I'is she is sub-contratTLcd to this lord. 

And I, her husband, coiitradidl your bans. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me, 

My lady is bespoke. 

Con. An interlude! 

Alb. Thou art arm’d, Gloucester: let the 
trumpet sound : go 

If none appear to prove upon thy head 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
There is my pledge [throuihig down a glovc]\ 
I’ll prove it on thy heart, 

Ere I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than 1 have here proclaim’d thee. 

Res:. Sick, O, sick ! 

Con. [Aside] If not. I’ll ne’er trust medicine. 
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Kihfi, '^J'hurc’s iny cvchaie^e \ihro 7 vi?i^ lio'ivjt 
u what in the \vM)rld he is 

That names me traitor, villaindiku he lies: 

Call by thy trumpet: he that dares approach, 

( )n him, on you, wlio not ? 1 will inaiiitaiii loo 
My truth and honour hnnly. 

-dM. A herald, ho! 

A herald, ho, a hciald ! 

-.*/ //k 1 rust t<) thy sini^lc virtue , fi>r thv soldiers, 

All levied in my name, have in m3 name 
I’ook their disehar;^e. 

^ sickness j^rows upon me. 

^ilf. She is not w'ell . <.:on\<. \' hc'r to 1113’ lent 

[A’a // ciuL 

Kfifc}^ a Herald. 

Come hither, herald,— Let the trumpet stuind, — 
And read out tins 

C\r/>/. Sound, trumpet ! [ .1 srnfzJs. 

He?', ‘ 11 an\ man of (jnality or d<. ttree 

within the lists of the arnn' will maintain upon 
I'Tlmund, supposed Kail of (Homester, that he is 
a manifold traitor, let him apjjcar l>y the tliiril 
souml of the trumpet : he is Ixild in his defem e " 
Kih?t. Sound! {J'h'st tz'jiuzprt. 

Jier. A‘^,a\\\\ \Sri (^?iJ i rn??ipef 

JIc?\ Aj^ain ! [ J'/inu/ 

f 7V//;;//v/ a?ts7vc?'s 7viihhi, 

Kiitcy Ed(.ar, at the soiirnt., m ziiedy 'ivith 

a t>'u??7pet he/'o?\’ hi??i. 

AIIk Ask him liis purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 

Jler. What are you? 119 

^'our name, your (juality? and wliy you aiisv\er 
This present summons? 

Know, m3^ name is lost; 

• I*y treason's tooth barc-^nawii and cankcr-bit : 
Yet am 1 noble as the adversary 

1 come to cope. 

Alh. Which is that adversary*^? 

Kitg^ What's he that speaks for Edmund Karl 
of GK^ucester? 

Kd 7 ?t. Himself ; what .say'st thou to him? 
I£cig. Uraw thy sword, 

That, if my speech (^ffend a noble heart, 

'I'hy arm may do thee justice : liere is mine. 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine lionours, 

My oath, and m3' profession: T protest, 130 

• Matigre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
T)es])ite tliy vudor sword and fire-new fortune, 
'riiy valour and tliy heart, thou art a traitor; 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and inv*- father ; 
Conspirant 'gainst tliis high-illustrif>us ]>rincc ; 
And, from the e.vtremest upward of thy head 

I’o the descent and iliist below thy foot, 

A most toad -spotted traitor. Say thou ‘ No,’ 
rhis sword, this arm, and 1113^ best spirits, are bent 
I'o prove upon thy heart, wdiereto 1 speak, i4<.> 
Thou liest. 

Kdftt. In wisdom I should ask thy name ; 

Hut, since thy outside looks .so fair and warlike. 
And that thy tongue some say <»f breeding breathes. 
What safe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn : 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 

With the hell-hated lie o'erwhclm thy heart; 
Which, for they yet glance by and scarcelybrul.se. 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way. 



C'ostuiiH desij^n lor luitnund bv John .Napier, Kov.il 
Shakespeare Co, 1 07^ 

122 i <inket -hit K.itcn awav. 

131 In spile of (fioin the l-'rench walj^itv) 
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A tiuht with rapier aiuJ cJ.i^jfj^ei h'roiii a c ontefiip<»i ar\ 
wooch lit 

15*1 'rrukei\ 

154 ift 2 :vn'd C heateiJ 

158 the l(nv\ tire fftme. i e a*' lulei 

185 furtunv ftti \'u toTN' over 


Where they shall rest for ever. Trumpets, speak ! 
[y^ laruffts. 'Fhey Edmund /alls, 

• Alb. Save him, save him! 

Gon. 'I’his is pracflice, Gloucester : 151 

By the law of arms thou was! not bound to answ^er 
An unknown opposite ; thou art not vanquish’d, 

• But cozen’d and beguiled. 

Alb. Shut your mouth, dame. 

Or with this paper shall 1 stop it : Mold, sir; 
'rhoii worse than any name, read tliine own evil ; 
No tearing, lady ; I perceive you know it. 

t/ie letter to Edinnnd. 

• Gnn. Say, if 1 do, the laws are mine, not thine : 
Who can arraign me for’t? 

Alb. Most monstrous ! oh! 159 

Know’st thou this j>aperV 

iron. Ask me not what I know. \Ejrlt. 

Alb. Go after her : she ’s desperate ; govern her. 
Edm. Wliat you have charged me with, that 
have 1 done ; 

And more, much more* ; the time will ])ring it out; 
’'I'ls ]>ast, and so am 1. But what art thou 
•'Fhat hast this fortune on me? If thou ’rt noble, 

1 do forgive thee. 

Et/^. Bet’s exchange charity. 

I am no less in blooii than thou art, Jfairnund , 

If more, the more thou hast wrong’d me. 

IVIy name is Kdgar, and thy father’s son. 

'I'he gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 170 
Make instruments to plague us: 

"^J'he dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes, 

Edm. 'I'hou hast spoken right, ’tis true ; 

The wheel is come full circle : I am here. 

Alb. Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness : I must embrace thee ; 

Bet sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee or thy father ! 

Ed{^. Worthy prince, I know’t. 

Alb. Where have you hid yourself? 179 

How have you known the miseries of your father? 
Edg\ By nursing them, my lord. Bist a brief 
talc ; 

And wlicn ’tis told, O, that my heart would burst ! 
Iho bl oo<.ly ]>roclamation tocscai>e, 

'That follow’d me so near, — O, our livc'^’sweetness ! 
That wc the pain of death wouki hourly die 
Rather than die at once ’ — taught me to shift 
Into a inadni,m’.’> rags; to assume a semhiaiice 
That very dogs disdain’d: and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 789 
'Bheir precious stones new lost : became his guide, 
Bed him, bcgg’ti for him, saved him from despair; 
Never, — O fault ! — reveal’d myself unto him. 
Until some half-hour past, when 1 was arm’d : 
Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, 

1 ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my j)ilgriiiiage : but his flaw’d heart. 
Alack, too weak the confli<^t to support ! 

'Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief. 
Burst smilingly. 

Edm. This speech of yours hath moved me, 
And shall perchance dogoo<l: but speak you on ; 
You look as you had something more to say. aoi 
Alb. If there he more, more woeful, hold it in ; 
For I am almost ready to dissolve, 

Hearing of this. 

Edg. This would have seem’d a period 

To such as love not sorrow ; but another. 
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To amplify too much, would make much more, 
And top extremity. 

Whilst 1 was big in clamour came there in a man. 
Who, having seen me in my worst estate, 2 <k^ 
Shimn’d my ahhorr’d society ; hut then, finding 
Who *twas that so endured, with his strong arms 
He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out 
As he ’Id burst heaven ; threw him on my father; 
l\)ld the most piteous tale (jf Lear and liim 
'J'hat ever ear received: whit;h in recounting 
• His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack : twice then the trumpets soiim led, 
And there I left him tranced. 

Alb. But who was this? 

Kd^. Kent, sir, the banish’d Rent; wlio -in 
disguise 

Follow’d his enemy king, and did him service 220 
Improper for a slave. 

Enter a Gentleman, nvith a bloody kntje. 
Cent. Help, help, O, lielp! 

Edy^. What kind help? 

Alb, Speak, man. 

Kdy^. What means that bloody kiiif^e? 

(rent. “I’ls h<»t, it smokes ; 

It came even from the heart of she’s dead ' 
Alb. Who dead? speak, man. 

Cent. Your lady, sir, your lady : and her sister 
By her is pjoisoiied ; she hath confess'd it. 

Edtn. I was c:oiitra(^led to them both : all three 
Nt>w marry in an instant. 

Edi^. Here comes Rent 229 

A lb. I Vodu cc their bo< 1 i e s, be t h e y a 1 i \ e or dea d . 
'rhis judgement of the heavens, ili.it makes ns 
tremble, 

'roiiches us not with pity. \Exit Ijentleman. 

Enter Kknt. 

O, is this he? 

The time will not allow the compliment 
Which very manners urges. 

Kent. I am come 

To bid iny king and master aye good night : 

1 s he not here ? 

Alb, (ireat thing of us forgot ! 

Speak, Edmund, where’s the king? and where’s 
Cordelia ? 

See’st thou this objedl, Rent? 

f 'I'he bodies 0/ (uvierilnnd /\ej;;^a 7 i are bronj^/it in. 
Kent. Alack, why thus? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was beloved : 

The one the other poison’d for my .sake, 240 

And after slew herself 

Alb. Even so. Ca)vcr their faces. 

Edm. I pant for life: some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send. 

Be brief in it, to the castle ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and on C'ordelia : 

Nay, send in lime. 

Alb. Klin, run, (), nm ! 

EdjiC. To who, my lord ? Wlio hath the office ? 
send 

Thy token of rej)rieve. 

Edm. Well thought on : take iny sword, 250 
Give it the captain. 

Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. \Exit Edj^ar. 
Edm. He hath commissi* >n from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own desp.air. 


216 pui s\onf Ikiwerful 



(hmtieman *!t came ev'cn Irom the lu'urt of ( ), she’s 
deati ’’ WoodtiJl iroiii Mohnsheii's 1 S77 
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l>t*ur ‘liovvl, howl, ho\\l, liowP’ Sketch h»r tlu‘ 1 >cjth 
ot (‘r>rdt'IiM h\ P.nil h' INw>k* ( i S07 iXyo) 

263 f^rotm\rci i ttJ 'The t*I1c^ of the wcnlci 

264 h\ill . anti I i.e. lit the Ikmv etis tall and litc cease 
276 faUintai Srn.dl e uiM-d sword 

287 I'll \t‘r that sttaff^ht At oiut* 


rhat she tordid herself. 

Aid, d'he gods defend her ’ Bear him hence 
awhile, \K dtmifui is borate off. 

Rr-r/der T,e:ar, 7 vii/i Cok mn.i a dead his 
arnts; Kf>c;AK, Ca])tain, and others /'o//o 7 u/;/£^ 

f.eur. Howl, howl, howl, howl ! O, you arc 
men i;f stt)ncs ; 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I ’Id use them so 
I'hat heav'CJi’s vault sliould craok. Slie’s gone 
for ever ! 

I know when one is dead, and wln n one lives ; 
She’s dead as eartli Bend n;e a Ujoking glass; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

• VV’hy, then she lives. 

h'r/it. Is this the ]>rraniscd end? 

• Or image of that liorior 

,///». Kali, and cease’ 

Leaf'. ’This feather stirs; she lives! if it he so, 
It is a idrance whi< h does redeem all sorrows 
'J iiat ever I ha\C felt. 

Kent. \K}0'clnni \ my good master! 

Prithee, .iway. 

Udif, 'Kis nol)hi Kent, your frieml. 

f.rar, A plague upon > on, murderei s, traitors 
all ! 

I might have saved her ; now she *s gone for ever ! 
('ordelia, C^Jrdelia ' stay a little. I la! 271 

What is’t thou say’st? Her vcncc was c\er soft, 
(ientic, and low, an excellent thing in woman. 

I killM the slave that was a hanging tlice. 

( ’d"is true, my lords, he dnl 

/.ear. l)id I not, fellow? 

• I have seen the day, with niy good liiting f.ilchion 
I would have inatle them skip: 1 am old now', 

And tlicsc same crosses s])od me. Who are you? 
Mine eyes are n<.)L o’ ilie Ijest : I’ll tell you 

straight 

Ketit. if fortune brag of tw'o she loved and 
hated, 280 

One of thmn wa; behold. 

/.ear. Phis is a dull sight. Arc you not Kent ? 
Ke^f. The same, 

Voiir servant Kent. Wliere is your servant CJaius ? 

L.eti?’. He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 
He’ll strike, and quickly too: he’s dead and 
rf)tteri. 

Kefit, No, my good lord ; 1 arn the very" man, — 

• dear. I’ll see that straiglit. 

/\c 7 it. 'That, from your first of dilfeicncc and 
decay, 

H ave follow’ci your sad steps. 

I^car, Voii are welcome hither 

Kent Nor no man else ; all ’s cheerless, dark, 
and deadly. aqo 

Your eldest daughters have fordone themselves. 
And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think 

Alb. He knows not w'hat he says : and vain it is 
That wc present us to him 

I£d^. Very bootless. 

K filer a Cai>tain. 

Capt. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Alb. That’s but a trifle here. 

You l(3rds and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be a])i>lied : for us, we will resign, 
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Act \ Sctnc III KlNCi LKAR 


During tlie life of this old iiKijesiy, 

'To him oiir absolute p«)vvcr: ('J\f 

Kent\ you, to your rights ; jtK> 

•With boot, and su«;h addition as y^'ur lumoiirs 
na\e more than merited. All friends shall ta.stc 
'The wages of their virtue, and all hujs 
I’he cup of their descivnigs. ( >, s' C, ^ee ’ 

• Lear, And my poor fool is bang’d I No, no, 
no life ! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at al IV 'fhou 'It C( »me no more. 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 

Pray you, undo this button: thank yon, sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, liei hjK, 
I^ook there, look there ! \nirs. 

He faints! My lord, my loid ! 
Kent. Break, heart; 1 prithee, bteak ’ 

Lvn.k Up, jjiy lord. 
Kent. Vex not his ghost ; (_), let him pa^s ! he 
hates him much 

That w'ould upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Kdi^. lie is gone, indeed. 

Kcfit. The wonderis, he hatli endurcti long : 
He hut usurp’d his life. 

Alb. Bear liieiii from hence. Oiii p'lescnt 
business 

Is general woe \ Lo Kc7tt ti7ui Ed^arX Li lends 
of my soul, you twain 

Rule in this realm, and the gored state sustain. 

Kent. I have a journey, sir, shot tly to go ; ^21 
My master ( alls me, I must not say no. 

A Ih, d'hc weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
S])eak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
'The oldest hath borne most: wc that are young 
Shall never see S(j much, nor live long. 

\_E.ven7itj with a dcuii nia?\h. 


301 11'//// h(n)t, athi suifi (ifliiition With due rev\ urd and 
in addition, sueh titles. fn>nnut\, Nohle deeds 

305 ffi\ />f/o/ fini/ t'ordeha booT \n as a u rin of endear- 
ment 
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Macbeth 

1606 


MACHimi comes immediately after Kin^r Lair, and there is no problem whatever about 
its dale. It was sparked off by the shattering sensation of the never-to-be-forgotten 
Cjunpowder Plot of 3 November 1605. Nation-wide shock was felt at its carefully 
handled revelations, and for the first time a genuine movement of sympathy for the new 
king and his family, whose extirpation w^ould have led to untold confusion, l^he drama- 
tist, alw'ays alert to what was in the air, was moved to cash in on this. He and his Company 
already had reason to be grateful to King James 1 , who had doubled the rate of remuner- 
ation for Court performances (from £\o to £20), more than doubled the number of 
performances, and given Shakespeare and his Fellows the status of CJrooms of the 
Chamber. 

So the new play was one of Scottish history, in honour to Banquo, the putative 
ancestor of the SUiarts, with tributes to his ‘royalty of nature’, the ‘dauntless temper of 
his mind’, the ‘wisdom that doth guide his valour’, while the prophec>^ is borne home: 

l^hou shall get kings, though thou be none. 

'^IVibutes are specifically given to James himself, who was already, with some com- 
placency, exercising the sacramental function of an anointed king of touching for the 
King’s Iwil : 


A most miraculous work in this good king. 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows; but strangely-visited people, 
All swoll’n and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures. 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. And ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. 
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CtunpotJuder Plot : 
(iuy Fmvkes and 
hts fellow 
conspirators t(>o^ 



James I who, as 
James I I o/ 
of land, 

s'N< ( ceded to the 
Enfyhsh throne tn 

ihnj 
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MACBE^rH 


Introduction 


"I^his is a description of the rite, which all the Stuarts exercised Dr. Johnson himself, 
as a boy, was touched for his scrofula by Queen Anne. The sacrament was discontinued 
only by the unsacramental Hanoverians, who of course did not claim the prero^<ative 
of divine ri^ht. 

'To the Kin^ is also imputed ‘a heavenly gift of prophecy’, and the whole play is, in 
a way, a compliment to one of his chief intellectual interests, demonology, on which he 
had written a book. A much better b<)ok the dramatist had certainly read Reginald 
Scot’s Discoi ery of IVilchcraft, from which he got some suggestions. Actually the ‘Weird 
Sisters’ are of Shakespeare’s own conceiving: they are not firdinary witches (though it 
is convenient to call them such), who were common enough in Jacobean England, and 
still more so with the growth of the horrid Puritan mentality. We may regard these 
‘norns’ as emanations of evil, the kind of thing the primitive-minded believe in; a 
modern mind can conceive of them as the hypostatising, or perstmalising, of the sub- 
conscious, and their ‘prophecies’ as projections of Macbeth’s unspoken desires. As such, 
they are still relevant to our minds and may be accepted imaginatively. 

Further evidences of the time and what it suggested to Shakespeare’s mind as he 
wr(>te are to seen in the specific references to the Jesuit doctrine of equivocation, l^his 
made the worst impression at the time and w^as pressed home at the trial of Henry 
(iarnet, the Jesuit Provincial, who had learned of the (junpowder Plot under the seal of 
confession, but had kept quiet about it. t'luler examination one need not tell the truth, 
one could always equivocate. Shakespeare was at one w^ith his countrymen on such 
matters: an equivocator, he says, is one ‘that could swear in both scales against either 
scale, wht) committed treason enough for (iod’s sake, yt‘t could not equivocate to 
heaven.’ When the young Macduff asks his mother, ‘what is a traitor?’, she replies, ‘why, 
one that swears and lies. Everyone that does so is a traitor, and must be hanged.’ 

Shakespeare was never one for going against popular prejudices (unlike Marlowe and 
Ben Jonson). By this time, Southampton, out of the ^I’ower, had become a Protestant. 
Shakespeare would certainly have met him again, when the King’s Men - as the 
Chamberlain’s had been promoted into being performed before the King, at Wilton in 
December 1603, where he was staying to avoid the plague. Both Southampton, and his 
junior, Pembroke, had been present. It was yet another reason for gratitude to James 
that he had released Southampton and taken into favour the remnants of Essex’s former 
follow'ing. 


I . I'lie Gaelic 
and Irish custom 
by which the 
succession went, 
by election, to 
the ‘worthiest’ 
kinsman. 


The Story, So, once nuire, the dramatist looked up an appropriate story for his play, 
and found it in the Scottish section of Holinshed's (^hrouK Ivs. He compressed the events 
of Macbeth’s seven teen -year reign into as many weeks. Imr his purposes he darkened 
the character of the historic Macbeth and whitened that of Duncan, who was by no 
means so guileless and good in history' as in the play. Again, under the Celtic custom of 
tanislry,^ the rule of succession to a throne was uncertain, and left it wude open to murder 
as one saw contemporaneously in the succession to tribal chieftainships in Ireland. That, 
historically speaking, Macbeth had some claim to the throne is not noticed in the play : 
it would not have been in keeping w\th Shakespeare’s aim, which was alw^ays to 
intensify the horror. 

The Play is the only one of the tragedies that is founded on a crime. Its analogy is more 
W'ith the Histones, in particular with Richard 111 , with whose obsessive and haunted 
mind Macbeth has something in common, and there are echoes of the earlier play in his 
remorse and self-reproaches. He is, however, a very^ different character: nothing noble 
in Richard III, but a certain gleefulness in doing ill; Macbeth has nothing of that, but 
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The Weird Sisters. 
Paintirig hr Henry 
Fu.se/t 
(I74I 


Hawed and ruined nobility - lie is the victim of the Weird Sistca ^' profilu^i les, or, 
rather, of th(* promptings to which their ‘prophecies' ^ave confirmation 

I lere Shakespeare speeded up the action to launch the pla\ forward in one ^rand aiul 
simple onrush: nothing of the complex movement of llamlit and Ktrtfi Lear. Dinna 
and simple like its neighbour, Othello, it yet offers a contrast with 11 where that is ricli 
and coloured, Macbeth is dark and lurid, full of blood, like the Celtic Northern glooms 
out of which it comes. Much of the action is by night, torches and guttering candles, 
knocking at the nocturnally closed gate enough to wake the dead. C)n the stage this 
knocking is ominous and thrilling; wfiile the sleep-walking scene of Lady Macbeth is 
beyond anything, comparable only to the greatest heights of the dramatist's t)wn art, 
Hamlet's scenes with his mother and Ophelia, I^ear with C’ordelia at the end of all. 

Tfie apparition of the murdered Haiutuo at Macbeth's feast is hardly less thrilling, 
and certainly impressed contempe^ranes. I'here are two immediate references to it in 
the very next year, 1607 : in The Puritan and, more memorably, in The Knight oj the 
Bttrniu^ Pestle : 

When thou art at thy table with thy friends. 

Merry in heart, and filled with sw^elling wane, 
ril come in midst of all thy pride and mirth. 

Invisible to all men but thy self . . . 

Shall make thee let the cup fall from thy hand, 

And stand as mute and pale as death itself. 

As w itchcraft is to the fore in this play so also is the theme of sleep. Immediately after 
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the murder of the King, Macbeth says: 

Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep’ — the innocent sleep. 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course. 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast . . . 

Shakespeare was recalling the famous apostrophe to sleep of Sir Philip Sidney; but the 
theme is put to dramatic use, for neither Macbeth nor Lady Macbeth can sleep the sleep 
of innocence again, and she is driven by her guilt-haunted sleeplessness to suicide. 

Short as the play is - and Shakespeare seems to have abridged it for production - it 
is full of famous lines which have entered into our collective memories: 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

Nothing in this life became him like the leaving of it. 

And one of the most haunting passages relates the action itself to its author’s profession : 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

Personal. In so concentrated a play there is little that is not directly relevant. In the 
‘Hyrcan tiger’ we have anothei' fleck from his reading of Pliny’s Natural History, like 
the reference to the Pontic sea in Othello. T’arquin is in mind, as so often; once more 
there are portents in the air, and 

A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 

Several references to snakes occur. Are we to see him in the reflection : 

And you all know security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy ? 

It is a thought characteristic of him. 

Wc have a couple of references to the contemporaneous kerns and gallowglasses, but 
now these are from the Western Isles — all one Celtic world with Northern Ireland: the 
merciless Macdonald . . . from the Western Isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied. 

These were much in the news, for the leader of the Ulster resistance, Hugh O’Neill, had 
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submitted to James 1 , who was preparing the plantation of Ulster with Scots. There 
were kem and gallowglass, Macdonalds and MacDonells on either side th(>s(‘ narrow 
waters: to what point their endless scuffling? 

The play is true in atmosphere to their dark, lugubrious, bloodstained world. 

The Text offers some problems. It has come down to us from the kolio, doubtless 
printed from a prompt-copy’, says E. K. Chambers; and this has been cut, perhaps by 
Shakespeare himself. Greg adds that the stage-directions ‘are normal and reveal the 
hand of the book-keeper, though some probably originated with the author.’ For some 
later performance another hand, probably Middleton, inserted a few things, but not so 
much as Victorian disintegrators (i.e. of the text) supposed. Dover- Wilson says that 
‘modem experts are less pessimistic*; the whole drift of scholarship has been in a 
conservative direction, to substantiate on the whole what has come down to us. 

Simon Forman saw a performance at the Globe on 20 April 161 1. It is interesting that 
he refers to the Weird Sisters not as witches but as ‘women fairies or n>Tnphs’. He was 
most impressed by them, the apparition of Banquo’s ghost, and Lady Macbeth s sleep- 
walking.^ 

Macbeth’s reference to Banquo: 

under him 

My Genius is rebuked, as it is said 
Mark Antony’s was by Caesar - 

shows that Shakespeare was already thinking of his next play. 


Opening page of 
Macbeth frtm the 
First Fofio of 


I . cf. my Simon 
Forman, 303 -4. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Duncan, king of Scotland. 

Malcolm, ^ v- 
Donalbain,; 

^ANQUO,”’) of king’s army, 

Macduff, 

Lennox, 

mTnteith ^ nol^lemen of Scotland. 
Angus, 

Caithness, J 
Fleance, son to Banquo. 

SiWARD, Earl of Northumberland, general 
of the English forces. 

Young Si WARD, his son. 

Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth. 
Boy, son to Macduff. 


An English Do<5lor. 

A Scotch Do<5lor. 

A Soldier. 

A Porter. 

An Old Man. 

Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Hecate. 

Three Witches. 

Apparitions. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderer^, 
Attendants, and Messengers. 

Scene : Scotlami : England, 


• A bullet beside a text line indicates an annotation in 
the opposite columi 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. A desert place, 

'Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches. 
First Witch, When shall we three meet again 

• In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

• Sec, Witch, When the hurlyburly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 

Third Witch, That will be ere the set of sun. 
First Witch. Where the place? 

Sec, Witch. Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

• First Witch. I come, Graymalkin ! 

• Sec, Witch, Paddock calls. 



Witches with tiuniliars Woodcut from tyth ceotury. as 
reproduced in Hook of Days, i(yth century 


2 In thunder, liffhtmnfr, or in ram? WiUhes and demons 
were supposed to be particularly active in turbulent 
weather, often thought to be caused by their spells 

3 hurlyhurly. Confu.sion, turmoil, especially with refer- 
ence to sedition or insurrection 


9 Chaymalkin A grey cut. With the toad the cat was a 
common ‘familiar’ fir demon-companion of the witch. 

10 Paddock. A toad 


Opposite' Macbeth and witche.s. Engraving by Guemier 
from Pope’s Works of Shakespeare, 1728 
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12 liiner This implies that the witches depart by 

rtyiniL? 'They probably left by trapdoor, after vanishinj? 
first lott) a ‘loj^’. Apparently, such foj^s and mists were 
pioduced by burning resin and could l>e used to conceal 
>:»roups of actors or produce darkness. 'This kind of stage- 
cffcct v\ iis used to ureat advantage bv Shakespeare in 
A XJtdmmnjrr Dream. 

9 The mcrii/eKs Mat ilt}n7vald One >f the leaders of the 
rebellion against Duncan 

13 kerns and f^ttlhnv^ltisses. 'The kern was a hpht-iirmed 
tout-sfildier and t>ne of the poorer class of Irish from 
whom such sf^ldiers were drawn. 'The Kidlow'^lass was a 
horseman armed with a sharp axe. 

19 mnttftn Favourite. 

22 nai'e to tht < haj>s Navel to jaw 

26 ShipTvret kin^ stttrms ami direful thunders break. 'I'his 
immediately su^^^ests the witches and informs us from 
what source the danger threatens. It also relates directly 
to James’s personal experience cif witthcraft. In 1 5 Sy 
James went to Oslo to marrv' Anne, daughter of Kinj< 
Frederick of Denmark, and had a stormy voyaj'e across 
the North Sea. Soon after he and his bride returned to 
Scotland a number of women were arrested for witch- 
craft, one of whom declared that she and others had 
to sea in sieves and had tried to raise a storm to w’reck the 
ship in which James had been sailing to Norway to fetch 
his queen James conducted the preliminary’ examina- 
tion of the accused himself and it was on this occasion 
that he was taken aside by one of the accused women, 
Agnes Sampson, and told the details of a private con- 
versation he had had with his wife on their marriage 
night. Soon after this ca.se James began work on his 
Daemonoloffte . 


Newes from Scotbnd. 



Agnes Sampson and her coven. Woodcut from I^ewes 
from Scotland^ i59i 


Third Witch, Anon. ^ lo 

AIL Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 

• Hover through the fog and filthy air. [^Exeuni. 

Scene II. A camp near Forres, 

AlarT^m tvithin^ Enter Duncan, Malcolm, 
Donalbain, Lennox, ivith Attendants, meet- 
ings a bleeding Sergeant. 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can re- 
port. 

As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai. This is the sergeant 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
'Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend ! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 

Ser. Doubtful it stood : 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling togethei 

• And choke their art. The merciless Macdon- 

wald — 

Worthy to be a rebel, for to that lo 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him — from the western isles 

• Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied ; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Showed like a rebel's whore : but all's too weak : 
For brave Macbeth — well he deserves that name — 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel. 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 

• Like valour’s minion carved out his passage 

Till he faced the slave ; 20 

tWhich ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to 
him, 

• Till he unseam’d him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

Dun, O valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 
Ser. As whence the sun 'gins his refle<5^ion 

• Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to 

come 

Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had with valour arm’d 
Compeird these skipping kerns to trust their heels. 
But the Norweyan lord surveying vantage, 31 
With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 

Du?i. Dismay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Ser. Yes; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

I f I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, so 
they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 40 

I cannot tell. 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Dun, So well thy words become thee as thy 
wounds ; 

They smack of honour both. Go get him sur- 
geons. \^Exit Sergeant^ attended. 

Who comes here ? 
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50 


Enter Ross. 

The worthy thane of Ross. 
Eeft, What a haste looks through his eyes ’ 
So should he look 

That seems to speak things strange. 

save the king ! 

Dun. Whence earnest thou, worthy thane? 

L .r . From Fife, great king; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 

WiA terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

• The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal confli(5l; 

• Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp'd in proof. 
Confronted him with self-comparisons. 

Point against point rebellious, arm Against arm. 
Curbing his lavish spirit ; and, to conclude. 

The vi< 5 tory fell on us. 

Dun. Great happiness ! 

^oss. That now 

• Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 60 

• Till he disbursed at Saint Colme’s inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall 
deceive 

Our bosom interest: go pronounce his present 
death. 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Ross. I *11 see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath 
won. {Exeunt. 


Scene III. A heath near Forres. 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

First Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
Sec. Witch. Killing swine. 

Third Witch* Sister, where thou? 

First Witch. A sailoi^s wife had chestnuts in 
her lap. 

And munen^d, and munch’d, and munch’d: — 
^ Give me,’ quoth I : 

• Aroint thee, witch ! ’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the 
Tiger : 

But in a sieve I’ll thither sail. 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I ’ll do, I ’ll do, and I ’ll do. 10 

Sec* Witch. I ’ll give thee a wind. 

First Witch. Thou 'rt kind. 

Third Witch. And I another. 

First Witch. I myself have all the other, 

And the very ports they Wow, 

All the c^uarters that they know 
r the smpman’s card. 

1 will dram him dry as hay : 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid ; so 

He shall live a man forbid : 

Weary se’nnights nine times nine 
Shall ne dwindle, peak and pine : 

Though his bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 

Zjook what I have. 

Sec. Witch. Show me. show me. 

First Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thiunb, 


53 thane of C'afvdor. An<.>tht*r rebel, whose title of 
mobility IS later conferred on Macbeth for his exploits in 
the Held. 

54 Hellona’s- bndrf^ruoni iVlacbeth as the ^od of 

war tapp'd tn proof Clad in armour 

59 Siveno, A Norweyan kia^ who led an invasion into 
Scotland, whuh in history was independent of Mac- 
tlonwakl’s rebellion Sliakespeare has united them into 
one incident. < ompostfion fVa^ e lerrn,N 

61 Santt ('ofnir's huh Inrlieolni, an island in the b'lrlh 
of Forth 


SD hlriter the thtcr H't/the^ )f<)linshed describes the 
witches as august and auspicious figures and in his 
illustration of then ineelinn with Muila:t!i anti Ihinquo 
thev ap]n*ar as w ell -di e.ssed yentJew innen 



Macbeth, Ifanquo and the wniches. VVoodiait funn 
1 loJinshed’s ( 'hnain 1 S77 


6 Aroint thee A phi asc nu'aninj,; ‘hej 4 one ’ , tpiitt* possibly 
a misprint foi ‘avaunt’ (fdrwaid* away) nmvon A term 
of abuse meamn>» ‘scabby, manj^ t feature' 
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Painting by Francesco Zuccarelli (1702 HH) 

33 roosters. IVavellers 

38 Sn foul and Jatr a day / lifn'c not ^een 'This ineafis 
‘foul’ with rej;ard to the weather and ‘fair’ with reference 
to Macbeth’s victory. 

44 choppy Chapped, rouj^h 

56 haiJtufJ. Possession, fortune, 

71 Smcl Macbeth’s father 


Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 

within, 

Thit^d W'itch. A drum, a drum ! 30 

Macbeth doth come. 

A Urn The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

• Posters of the sea and land. 

Thus do go about, about : 

Thrice to thine and thrice to mine 
And thrice a^ain, to make up nine. 

Peace ! the cmarm’s wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

• Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Ban, How far is’t call’d to Forres? What 

are these 

So wither’d and so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth. 
And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aug:ht 
That man may question? You seem to under- 
stand me, 

• By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips : you should be women. 
And yet your bearas forbid me to interpret 
That you are so- 

Mach, Speak, if you can : what are you? 

First Witch, All hail, Macbeth I hail to thee, 
thane of Glamis ! 

Sec* Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, 
thane of Cawdor ! 

Third Witch* All hail, Macbeth, that shalt 
be king hereafter I 50 

Ban, Good sir, why do you start ; and seem 
to fear 

Things that do sound so fair? I’ the name of 
truth. 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye show? My noble parmer 

You greet with present grace and great predidlion 

• Of noble having and of royal hope. 

That he seems rapt withal : to me you speak not. 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 

And say which grain will grow and which will not. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 
Your favours nor your hate. 

First Witch, Hail ! 

Sec. Witch. Hail! 

Third Witch. Hail ! 

First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
Third Witch. Thou malt get kings, though 
thou be none : 

So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 

First Witch, Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 
Mctcb. Stay, you imperfedl speakers, tell me 
more : 70 

•By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous eentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not wimin the prospeA of belief. 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
with such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge 
you. [ Witches zHsnisk. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them. Whither are they van* 
ish’d? 80 

Macb, Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal 
melted 
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Act 1 Scene III MACBETH 


As breath into the wind. Would they had stay’d ! 
Ban. Were such things here as we do speak 
about? 

• Or have we eaten on the insane root 
'I'hat takes the reason prisoner? 

Macb. Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. You shall be king. 

Mach. And thane of Cawdor too : went it 
not so? 

Ban. To the selfsame tune and words. Who’s 
here? 

Enter Ross and Angus. 

Ross. The king hath happily received, Mac- 
beth, 

The news of thy success ; and when he reads 90 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 

• His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his : silenced with that. 
In viewing o’er the rest o’ the selfsame day. 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks. 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence. 

And pour’d them down before him. 

Ang^. We are sent too 

To give thee from our royal master thanks ; 

Only to herald thee into nis sight, 

Not pay thee. 

• Ross. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Caw- 
dor : 

1 n which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 

For it is thine. 

Ban. What, can the devil speak true? 

Mach. The thane of Cawdor lives : why do 
you dress me 
In borrow’d robes? 

Aftg. Who was the thane lives yet; 

But under heavy judgement bears that life rio 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
combined 

• With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labour’d in his countiy’s wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess’d and proved. 

Have overthrown him. 

Mach. [A stde^ Glamis, and thane of Cawdor ! 
The greatest is behind. [To Ross and Angus] 
Thanks for your pains. 

\To Ban.] Do you not hope your children shall 
be kings. 

When those that gave the thane of Cawdor 
to me 

Promised no less to them? 

• Ban. That trusted home 120 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 

Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence. 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Macb. [Aside] Two truths are told, 

• As happy prolog^ues to the swelling a6l 

Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. 
[Asid^J This supernatural soliciting 130 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good : if ill. 


84 insatu i e causm)j; irts;init\ 

92-93 H ts iciouit 'r\ fhiNt (If hts IJiiin MU s sprt'c lilcss 

.idmiration ( onttMuis with Ins tlt snc tn pr.nsi- \lMci>L'th 

104 

112 hnr Sf r 'support 
120 honit 'Tot alls 

128 



William Charles Macready as Macbeth. Theatre Roval, 
Drury Lane, l^ondon, 1843 
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MACBETH Act J Scene IV 


140 srng/e. individual, weak. Junction. The normal 
opcratitins of the mind. 

147 Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
Whatever is to happen will happen inevitably. 



- ■ - vi. ' ' 


The palace at Forres Hn^ravinj^ by Kenny Meadows, 
from Cornwall’s Works of Shakspere, 1846 


2 in conimtssion Assigned the duty 

9 had hem studied Had learnt by heart as for a part in 
a play. 

10 otved. Owned 

11 care/ess. Valueless. 

11-12 Theie 's no art , . the face It is irnpo.ssiblc to 
determine the nature of a mind by the outward appear- 
ance of the face. 

16 before. Ahead 


Why hath it £[iven me earnest of success. 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 
Against the use of nature ? ^ Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

• Shakes so my single state 91 man that fundlion 

Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is 141 

But what is not. 

Ban. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 

Mach. [Asid€\ If chance will have me king, 
why, chance may crown me. 

Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him. 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their 
mould 

But with the aid of use. 

Mach. \Aside\ Come what come may, 

• Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your 
leisure. 

Mach. Give me your favour: my dull brain 
was wrought 

With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your 
pains 1 50 

Are register’d where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 
Think upon what hath chanced, and, at more 
time. 

The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Mach. Till then, enough. Come, friends. 

IBjceicnt. 

Scene IV. Forres. Fhe palace. 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donal- 
BAiN, Lennox, and Attendants. 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 

• Those in commission yet return’d ? 

Mai. My liege. 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
Witn one that saw him die : who did report 
That very frankly he confess’d his treasons. 
Implored your highness’ pardon and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothmg in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 

• As one that had been studied in his death 

• To throw away the dearest thing he owed, xo 

• As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There ’s no art 

To find the mind’s construdtion in the face : 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Ross, and Angus. 

O worthiest cousin ! 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 

• Was heavy on me : thou art so far before 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less de- 
served. 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say, 20 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
Mach. The service and the loyalty I owe. 
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ACT 1 Scene V MACBE'rH 


In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties ; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and servants. 
Which do but what they should, by doing every 
thing 

• Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dun. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 30 
No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow. 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous ioys. 

Wanton in fulness, seek to nide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

• And you whose places are the nearest, know 

• We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 

• The Prince of Cumberland ; which honour must 

Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, snail shine 

• On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 

And bind us further to you. 

• Match. The rest is labour, which is not used 

for you : 

• I’ll be myself the harbinger and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 

So humbly take my leave. 

Dun. My worthy Cawdor ! 

Mctcb. [Asu&] The Prince of Cumberland! 
that is a step 

On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap. 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; 50 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 

• The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be. 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

[Bari/. 

Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so 
valiant. 

And in his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a banquet to me. Let’s after him. 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerless Kinsman. [Flourish. Exeunt. 

ScBNB V. Inverness. Mache/Es castle. 
Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

EctdyM. ‘ They met me in the day of success : 

• and I fmve learned by the perfe6test report, they 
have more in them than moital knowledge. When 
I burned in desire to (question them further^ they 
made themselves air, into which they vamshea. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came 

• missives from the king, who all-hailed me Thane 
of Cawdor by which title, before, these we^ird 
sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming 
on of time, with ** Hail, king that shalt be ! ’ 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my 
dearest partner of greatness, that thou mightst not 
lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of 
what g^reatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy 
heart, and farewell.’ 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promised : yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o’ the milk ol human kindness 

• To catch the nearest way : thou wouldst be great ; 

Art not without ambition, but without 20 


27 Safe toward. With sure rc>jard to, 

36 And you whose piaees are the nearest 'Those who 
might have s(ime claim upon the throne 

37 establish our estate Settle the kingdom 

39 Pnnre of (Cumberland Otiginally. the enmn ot Scot- 
land was not inherited When an heir was ehosen during 
the ruler’s Ide-time, lie was sometimes given this title 

42 In7urftess. Maehelh’s castle 

44 The rest for yttu Inaclu itA' iir leisure is labour 
In other words, it is weaiving U» be doing nothing when 

1 could be doing something tor you 

45 harb/nj^er. 'The court oIVk la) w ho w as sent ahead to 
arrange accommodation tor the king. 

52 wink at. Seem not to see 

2 perfectest report Dr Johnson explains this as ‘the best 
Intel hgence’ 

7 missnes Messengers 

19 Toiatih thf nearest wav To fake the most expedient 
way (1 e murder) 
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MACBETH Act I Scene V 



I.ady iVliichcth with letter. ICnjjrravin^ tmrn th<‘ painting 
l>y Kiehard VVestall (i7(>5 1H36) 

21 il/nf*ss. K\ il <»r wickedness 

30 rnetaphysiiol . Supernatural 

39 r/nwn Believed tci l>e the herald ut iiiisidrtune 
56 hereafter. In the fviture 

69 rrtr dtspatefi. Kady Macbeth su^*(ests that she will 
manage the whole afhiir. 


• The illness should attend it: what thou wouldst 

highly. 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false. 
And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou’ldst have, 
great Glamis, 

That which cries *Thus thou must do, if thou 
have it ; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone/ Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

• Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 30 
To have thee crown’d withal. 

Enter a Messenger. 

What is your tidings ? 
Mess, The king comes here to-night. 

JLetdy M, Thou'rt mad to say it: 

Is not thy master with him? who, were't so. 
Would have inform’d for preparation. 

Mess. So please you, it is true : our thane is 
coming : 

One of my Allows had the speed of him, 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Eady M. Give him tending ; 

• He brings great news. [Ejcit Messenger. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 40 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here. 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood ; 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse. 

That no compuneSlious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it I Come to my woman’s breasts. 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering 
ministers. 

Wherever in your sightless substances ^ 50 

You wait on nature’s mischief ! Come, thick night. 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven p>eep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry * Hold, hold !’ 

Enter Macbeth. 

Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor I 

• Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 

The future in the instant. 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Eady M. And when goes hence ? 60 

Macb, To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Eiidy M. O, never 

Shall sun that morrow^ see ! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To be^ile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent 
flower. 

But be the serpent under ’t. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 

• This night’s great business into my dispatch : 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 70 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 
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Act I Scene VI & VII MACBETH 


Macb. We will speak further. 

• Lady M . Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear ; 

Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt. 

Scene VI. Before MachetEs castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, Mal- 
colm, Donalbain, Banquo, Lennox, Mac- 
duff, Ross, Angus, and Attendants. 

Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer, 

• The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 

• Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 

• Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, 1 have ob- 
served, 

The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Dun. See, see, our honour’d hostess ! lo 

• The love that follows us sometime is our trouble. 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God 'ild us for your pains. 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service 

In every point twice done and then done double 

• Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : for those of old 
And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

•We rest your hermits. 

Dun. Where's the thane of Cawdor? 20 

We coursed him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well ; 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp 
him 

To his home before us. F'air and noble hostess. 
We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M. Your servants ever 

• Have theirs, themselves and what is theirs, in 

fcompt, 

To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand ; 

Condu^ me to mine host : we love him highly. 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 30 
By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. MachctEs castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, afid 
divers Servants with dishes and service^ and 
pass over the stage. Then enter Macbeth. 

Maob. If it were done when 'tis done, then 
'twere well 

It were done quickly : if the as.sassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success ; that but this blow 
Might the be-all and the end-all here. 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time. 

We ’Id jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgement here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 


72-73 Only lookup (leaf . to fear Lady Macbeth ur^es 
her huiiband to look undisturbed otherwis*" people might 
become suspicious 

4 temple-haunting nuntiet The house-martm, com- 
monly building Us nest m thurt hes, 

6 }utty^ 'J'hiti part ol a building u huh juts out 

7 ro/gw of l antafit Advantageous comer 

11-14 The lo've that ptllojcs us vour ttouhle Lo\e is 
sometimes troublesome, but in such situations we trv 
to think ot the love and ignon- the tiouble By siiNing 
this I have taught \ou to prav to (mhI lor the good of 
those \\ ho trouhli' \ ou 

16 iiinIrnJ To I'tiuill or lonipclo 

20 ir V rest youl hefmit\ We led hound to ptav lor you 
26 in i'ompt Subject to account 

SD .SVreer Frrun the Kreiuh 'The chiel ste ward 

who serves at table 



Preparing a banquet. Kngraving by Justus Sadeler, after 
a painting by Antonio I'empesta, ihth century 
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MACBFTH Act I Scene VII 


17 faculties. Powers. 

18 dear Spotless, free from 

19 trumpet- tnngued. With voices as clear as trumpet 
sounds. 


23 siffhttess couriers of the air. i.e the winds. 



Portrait of Sarah Siddons, 1784 , by Horace Hone ( i75f> “ 
182.S) 


59 We fail! Lady Macbeth’s reply is printed as a ques- 
tion in the Folio, but the question mark also served then 
as an exclamation mark. Mrs Siddons tried 'We fail (a 
scornful echo of his c^uestion), then ‘ We fail !’ and finally 
‘We fail ’ (the acceptance of the possibility tif failure and 
Its consequences). 

60 sticking-plare. This was the notch on the crossbow 
into which the string fitted when sufficiently taut or 
screwed up 

64 cornel nee. Overpow'er. 

67 limbeck. A vessel used in distilling alcohol, from 
alembic. 


Commends the in^^redients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust ; 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subjed^ 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host. 
Who should ag^ainst his murderer shut the door. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 

• Hath borae his faculties so meek, hath been 

• So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

• Will plead like angels, trumpet- tongued, against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 20 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe. 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 

• Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

How now ! what news ? 

Eady M, He has almost supp’d : why have 
you left the chamber? 

Macd. Hath he ask’d for me ? 

Eady M. Know you not he has? 30 

Mach, We will proceed no further in this 
business : 

He hath honour’d me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Which would be worn now in theu- newest gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At tvhat it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own a6t and valour 40 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
"Wliich thou esteem’st the ornament of life. 

And live a coward in thine own esteem. 

Letting ‘ I dare not ’ wait upon ‘ I would,* 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 

Macb, Prithee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. 

Eady M, What beast was’t, then. 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 50 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fit- 
ness now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me : 

I would, while it was smiling in my face. 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums. 
And dash’d the brains out, had 1 so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Macb. If we should fail? 

• Eady M. We fail I 

• But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 60 
And we ’ll not fail. When Duncan is a^eep— 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him — ^his two chamberlains 

• Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

• A limbeck only : when in swinish sleep 
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Act II Scene 1 MACBK'I H 


Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 70 

• His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 

• Of our great quell? 

Mach. Bring forth men-children only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy 
two 

Of his own chamber and used their very daggers 
That they have done’t? 

JLady M. Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death? 

• Mach. I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 80 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth 

know. [Ejceunt. 

ACT IT. 

Scene I. Court 0/ Macbeth' s castle. 

Enter Banquo, and Fleance hearing a torch 
bejbre him. 

Ban. How goes the night, boy ? 

Ele. The moon is down; I have not heard 
the clock- 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Ele. I take't, ’tis later, sir. 

• Ban. Hold, take my sword. There’s hus- 

bandry in heaven ; 

Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 

And yet I would not sleep : merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose I 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant Tvith a torch. 

Give me my sword. 

Who’s there? 10 

Mach. A friend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest ? The king’s 
a-bed : 

He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 

• Sent forth great largess to your offices. 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

Mach. Being unprepared, 

• Our will became the servant to defedt; 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. All 's well. 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 20 
To you they have show’d some truth. 

Mach. I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 

We would s{>end it in some words upon that 
business, 

If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind’st leisure. 

Mach. If you shall cleave to my consent, 
when ’tis, 

It shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So I lo.se none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear. 


71 spnrigv off'uers Drunken chamberlains. 

72 cfue/l Murder. 

79^-80 hend up Each corpttrat a^ent . Strain e\'ery muscle 



Klleii Terrv as Lady Macbeth, iSSS. Paintin^^ by John 
Smi^er Sargent ( 185 ^- ig 25 l 

4 husbandry 'Thnlt. 

14 aifu es Servants. 

18 dvfeit. What is lacking. 
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MACBK'I'H Act II Scene 11 


36-37 scnsihic To feehftfi. 'Tan^jiblt*. 

46 dtiJifeon 1 landles. flouts C'lors 

55 Tartfuin 'Tarquinius Sextus, sou of the Roman kiii^, 
wlio raped l.>ucreee. 



lu^adv Maebeth ‘the fatal bellman Knpravin^ by 

I‘\ W. Fairholi from a woodcut ot 1500, from J. C>. 
Ilalliwell’s edition of Shakespeare’s works, 1853-65 

6 chnrfTf. l>uty possets. Drink 


I shall be counseird. 

M€icb, Good repose the while ! 

Ban, Thanks, sir : the like to you ! 30 

[JSjceunt Banguo and Fleance,. 
Mach, Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is 
ready. 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Exit Servant, 

Is this a dagger which I see before me. 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me 
clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet 1 see thee still. 

• Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to si^ht? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 40 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall’st me the Way that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses. 
Or else worth all the rest ; I see thee still, 

• And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before. There ’s no such thing : 
It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half- world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 50 
The curtain’d sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither'd murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy 
pace, 

#With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his 
design 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set 
earth. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 

And take the present horror from the time. 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he 
lives : 60 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A hetl ring's, 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. [Exit, 

Scene II. The same. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Eady M, That which hath made them drunk 
hath made me bold ; 

What hath quench’d them hath gpven me fire. 
Hark ! Peace ! 

It was the owl that :»hriek’d, the fatal bellman. 
Which gives the stern’st .good-night. He is 
about it : 

The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 
• Do mock their charge with snores : I have 
drugg’d their possets. 

That death and nature do contend about them. 
Whether they live or die. 

Mach, [ lVithin'\ Who ’s there ? what, ho ! 9 

Eady M. Alack, I am afraid they have awaked. 
And ’tis not done. The attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark ! I laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t. 
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Enter Macbeth. 


Act J1 Scene II MACBETH 


My husband ? 
Didst thou not 


scream and the 


Mach, I have done the de^^d. 
hear a noise ? 

Eady M, I heard the owl 
crickets cry. 

Did not you speak ? 

Mach, When? 

Eady AT. Now. 

Mach. As I desetoded? 

Eady M. Ay. 

Mach, Hark ! 

Who lies r the second chamber? 

Eady AT . ^ ^ Donalbain, 

Mac, This is a sorry sight. 

yEooking on his hatids. 

Eady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Mach, There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and 
one cried " Murder ! ’ 

That they did wake each other : I stood and heard 
them : 


20 


But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

Eady AT. There are two lodged together. 
Mach. One cried ‘ God bless us ! ’ and ‘ Amen’ 
the other ; 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say * Amen,’ 
When they did say ‘ God bless us ! ' 

Eady AT, Consider it not so deeply. 30 

ATach. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
* Amen ’ ? 

I had most need of blessing, and ^ Amen * 

Stuck in my throat. 

Eady M, These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

ATach. Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep 
no more * 


Macbeth does murder .sleep’, the innocent sleep, 
• Sleep that knits up the ravel I’d sleave of care. 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 

Eady M. ^ ^ What do you mean ? 

Mach. Still it cried ‘ Sleep no more ! ’ to all the 
house : 41 

‘Glamis hath murder’d .sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 
Eady M. Who was it that thus cried? Why, 
worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there : go carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

ATach. 1 ’ll go no more : 50 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look on ’t again 1 dare not. 

Eady M. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers ; the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pi< 5 lures : ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
i I ’ll ^ild the ^ces of the grooms withal ; 

For It mu.st seem their guilt. 

\Exit. Knocking within. 
Mach. Whence is that knocking? 
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Lady Macbeth ‘I’ll gild the faces of the grooms . 
David Ciarrick as Macbeth and Hannah Pritchard as 
Lady Macbeth. Painting by Henry f'useh, 1812 
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MACBETH Act II Scene 111 


r- > .. ■ ^ 


Lady Macbeth- ‘My hands arc of vour colour . ' 

Judith Anderson as Lady Macbeth and Laurence 
Olivier as iMacbeth» Michel St Oenis production. 
Old Vic 'rheatre. London, 1937 

68 constancy Resolution. 


2 old. Sufficient, 



Porter: ‘If a man were a porter of helLgate . . Patrick 
Lynch as the Porter. Stratford-upon-Avon, 1Q5S 


How is't with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here? ha ! they pluck out mine 
eyes. 59 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this Uood 
Clean from iny hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lai>v Macbbth. 

Ladv M, My hands are of your colour ; but I 
shame 

To wear a heart so white. [Knocking^ tvithtn.'\ I 
hear a knocking 

At the south entry : retire we to our chamber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

• How ea^ is it, then ! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. \K nocking 'withinS^ 
Hark! more knocking. 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 70 
And show us to be watchens. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

M acb, T o know my deed, ’ twerc best not know 
nwself. ^Knocking within^ 

Wake lJuncan with thy knocking ! I would thou 
couldst ! [Ejceunt. 

Scene III. ^Tke same. 

Knocking ivitkin. Enter a Porter. 

Porter. Here ’s a knocking indeed ! If a man 

• were porter of hell'gate, he should have old turn- 
ing the key. [Knocking within. J Knock, knock, 
knock ! Who’s there, i’ the name of Beelzebub? 
Here’s a farmer, that handed himself on the ex- 
p>e( 5 lation of plenty : come in time ; have nwkins 
enow about you ; here you ’ll sweat for ’t. [^nock- 
ing within.}^ Knock, knock ! Who’s there, in 
the other devil’s name? Faith, here’s an equivoc- 
ator, that could swear in both the scales against 
either scale ; who committed treason enough for 
God’s sake, yet could not equivocate to heaven : 
O, come in, equivocator. [Knocking within.} 
Knock, knock, knock ! Who ’s there ? Faith, 
here ’s an English tailor come hither, for stealing 
out of a French hose: come in, tailor; here you 
may roast your goose. [Knocking within.} Knock, 
knock ; never at quiet ! What are you ? But this 
place is too cold for hell. I ’ll devil-porter it no 
further: I had thought to have let in some of 
all professions that go the primrose way to the 
everlasting bonfire. [Knocking within.} Anon, 
anon ! I pray you, remember the piorter. 

[Oj^ns the gate. 

Enter Macduff and Lennox. 

Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed. 
That you do lie so late ? 

Port. ’Faith, sir,^ we were carousing till the 
second cock : and drink, sir, is a great provoker 
of three things. 

Macd. What three things does drink especially 
provoke ? ^ 30 

Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and 
urine. Lechery, sir^ i t provokes, and unprovokes ; 
it provokes the desire, out it takes away the per- 
formance : therefore, much drink may be said to 
b^ an equivocator with lechery : it makes him, 
and it mars him ; it sets him on, and it takes him 
off ; it persuades him, and disheartens him ; makes 
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hiin stand to, and not stand to ; in conclusion, 
equivocates him in a sleep, and, £:iving him the 
lie, leaves him, 

M€icd, I believe drink gave thee the lie last 
night. 

P ort. That it did, sir, i’ the very throat on me : 
but I requited him for his lie ; and, I think, being 
too strong for him, though he took up my legs 
•sometime, yet I made a 3iift to cast him. 

Macd, Is thy master stirring? 

Mnter Macbeth. 

Our knocking has awaked him ; here he comes. 
JLen. Good morrow, noble sir. 

Much. ^ Good morrow, both. 

Macd, Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 
Macb, Not yet. 50 

Macd, He did command me to call timely on 
him: 

I have almost slipp’d the hour. 

Macb. ^ ^ I *11 bring you to him. 

Meted. I know this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet 'tis one. 

Macb. The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd. I *11 make so bold to call, 

•For *tis rw limited service. [Exit. 

Een. Goes the king hence to-day? 

Macb. He does : he did appoint so. 

Ernm The night has been unruly : where we lay. 
Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air ; strange screams of 
deam, ^ ^ 61 

And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire comtnistion and confused events 
•New hat<^’d to the woeful time : the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night : some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did sh^e. 

Macb, 'Twas a rough night. 

Len, My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to It. 


Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd, O horror, horror, horror I Tongue nor 
heart 

Cannot conceive nor name thee ! 

What’s the matter? 70 

Macd, Confusion now hath made his master- 
piece ! 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
»The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building ! 

Macb, What is’t you say? tKh life? 

Een, Mean you his majesty? 

Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy 
your sight 

\ ^Vith a new Gorgon : do not bid me speak ; 

See, and then speak yourselves. 

[Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 

Awake, awake ! 

Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason ! 
Banquo and Donalbain 1 Malcolm ! awake ! _ 80 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit. 
And look on death itself ! up, up. and see 
The great doom’s image ! Malcolm 1 Banquo ! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sorites. 
To countenance this horror ! Ring the bell. 

[Bell rings. 


Act II Scene III MACBETH 

46 madt' a shift. tast film \ pun on ‘throw’ 

and ‘throw up’ 
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Macdonald' , murder hath broke ope The Lord’s 
anointed temple*. Woodcut of Duncan from Holin- 
shed’s f '/irriw/f/ej. 1577 

77 Crorf^on. Mythical monster, turning one to stone. 
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MACHliiTH Act II Scene III 



Miichclh ‘renown ntnl jLjnu e is deiut ’ Charles Kean 
as \lael)t‘fh Drauin^ h\ K | Inline I min .1 portrait h\ 
ICcIward ('halon, 1 S40 


Enter Lady Macbeth. 

JLady M. What ’s the business, 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? speak, speak ! 

Macd. O gentle lady, 

’Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 

The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 90 

Would murder as it fell. 

Enter Banquo. 

O Banquo, Banquo, 

Our royal master ’s murder’d ! 

Lady M. Woe, alas ! 

What, in our house? 

Ban. Too cruel any where. 

Dear Duff, I prithee, contradidl thyself. 

And say it is not so. 

Re-enter Macbeth and Lennox, ivith Ross. 

Mach. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time ; for, from this instant. 
There ’s nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys : renown and grace is dead ; 

• The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 100 
Is left this vault to brag of. 
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Lady Macbeth MIelp me hence, hn!’ Sarah Bernhardt 
as Lady Macbeth, Cbiiety 'I’heatre. London, 1 SS4 
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MaI-COLM Donalbain. 

What is amiss? 

Macb. You are, and do not know’t : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp’d ; the very source of it is stopp’d. 

Macd. Your royal father’s murdered. 

Mai. O, by whom ? 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had 
done ’t : 

Their hands and faces were all badged with blood ; 
So were their daggers, which un wiped we found 
Upon their pillows : 

They stared, and were distracfled ; no man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them. iix 

Macb. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so? 

Macb. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate 
and furious, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man : 

The expedition of my violent love 
•Outrun the pauser, rea^n. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood ; 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance : there, the murderers. 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

• Unmannerly breech’d with gore: who coulcT re- 

frain. 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make ’s love known ? 

Eady M. Help me hence, ho ! 

Macd. Look to the lady. 

Mai. [Aside to L>on.'\ Why do we hold our 
tongues, 

That most may claim this argument for ours? 
Don. [A side to Mai. ] What should be spoken 
here, where our fate, 

• Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us? 

Let’s away; 129 

Our tears are not yet brew’d. 

Mai. [Aside to Don.^ Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
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Act II Scene IV 


MACBETH 


Ban, Look to the lady : 

\L,ady Macbeth is cu'rried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid. 

That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question this most bloody piece of work. 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us : 
In the great hand of God I stand ; and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 
Oi treasonous malice. 

Macd. And so do I. 

AIL ^ So all. 

Macb. Let's briefly put on manly readiness. 
And meet i* the hall together. 

All. Well contented. 140 

\Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 
Mai What will you do? Let’s not consort 
with them : 

To show an iinfelt sorrow is an office 

Which the false man does easy. 1 ’ll to England. 

Don. To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer : where we are. 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles: the near in 
blood, 

The nearer bloo<^. 

Mai. This murderous shaft that’s shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 150 
But shift away: there’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there’s no mercy left. 

\^Exe 7 int. 

Scene IV. Outside Macbetit s castle. 

Enter Ross and an old Man. 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember 
well : 

Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange; but this sore 
ni^ht 

• Hath trifled former knowings. 

Ross. Ah, good father. 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s 
a< 5 l, 

Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, ’tis day, 

• And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp : 
Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame. 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb. 
When living light should kiss it? 

Old M. 'Tis unnatural, 10 

Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 

Ross, And Duncan’s horses — a thing most 
strange and certain — 

• Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race. 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out. 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would 

make 

War with mankind. 

Old M. 'Tis said they eat each other. 

Ross. They did so, to the amazement of mine 

That look’d upon’t. Here comes the good Mac- 
duff. 20 

Enter Macduff. 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not? 
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Banquo ‘"^I'hou hast it now' kin>{, Gawdor, CJlaniis, all. 
Peter Jeffrey as Banquo and £!ric Porter as Macbeth, 
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Ross, Is’t known who did this more than 
bloody deed ? 

Mdcd, Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Ross, Alas, the day ! 

•What good could they pretend? 

Macd. They were suborn’d : 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons. 

Are stoPn away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Ross. ’Gainst nature still 1 

•Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life’s means ! Then ’tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 30 

Macd, He is already named, and gone to 
Scone 

To be invested. 

Ross. Where is Duncan’s body? 

ATacd. Carried to Colmekill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors. 

And guardian of their bones. 

Ross. Will you to Scone? 

Macd. No, cousin. I’ll to Fife. 

Ross. Well, I will thither. 

Macd, Well, may you see things well done 
there : adieu ! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new I 
Ross. Farewell, father. 

O/d M. God’s benison go with you ; and with 
those 40 

That would make good of bad, and friends of 
foes ! [Rjceunt. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. Rories. The palace. 

Enter Banquo. 

Ban, Thou hast it now : king, Cawdor, 
Glamis, all. 

As the weird women promised, and, I fear. 

Thou play’dst most foully for't : yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them — 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine — 
Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well. 

And set me up in hope? But hush I no more. 10 

Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as king^ 
Ladt Macbeth, as queen^ Lennox, Ross, 
Lords, Ladies, and Attendants. 

Macb. Here’s our chief guest. 

Eady M. If he had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 

And albthing unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir. 
And I ’ll request your presence. 

Ban, Let your highness 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb. Ride you this afternoon? 

Ban, Ay, my good lord. 30 

Macb, We should have else desired your good 
advice. 

Which still hath been both grave and prosperous. 
In this day’s council; but we’ll take to-»morrow. 
Is’t far you ride? 
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are 

30 


*T^t‘ tht® “P the time 

^ Utter ^ supper: go not my horse the 

I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

X4- 1 j T ut)t our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear, our bloody cousins 
bestow'd 

In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : but of that to-morrow, 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : adieu, 

1 111 you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord: our time does call 
upon 's. 

■bfacb. I wish your horses swift and sure 
of foot; 

And so I do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell. Banguo. 40 

■Eet every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night : to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone : while then, God be with 
you ! 

itll htit I^lcicbetfiy cLftd {in cttt€fi{ii'ifLt. 
Sirrah, a word with you ; attend those men 
Our pleasure ? 

A tten. They are, my lord, without the palace 
gate. 

M{icb» Bring them before us. 


\E.xit Attendant, 
To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus. — Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 50 

Reigns that which would be fear’d : "tis much 
he dares; 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To acfl in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear ; and, under him. 

My Genius is rebuked ; as, it is said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Caesar. He chid the 
sisters 

When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him : then prophet-like 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings : 60 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren soeptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench a with an unlineal hand. 

No son of mine succeeding. If 't be so, 

• For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man. 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo 
kings ! 70 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

• And champion me to the utterance I Who *s there ? 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Ejcit A ttendant. 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 

First Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Macb. ^ Well then, now 

Have you consider’d of my speeches? Know 
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MACM^P'TH Act 111 Scene 1 
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Macbeth ‘Shouj^hs, water-rut?^^ and demi-wolves are 
dept All by the name of dot;s ’ W'aler spaniel, from 
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112 Mauled 

114 nteNfi. Improve. 

120 av(iU( h Admit. 


That it was he in the times past which held you 
So under fortune, which you thou£^ht had been 
Our innocent self : this I made gpod to you 
In our last conference, passed in probation with 
you, 8o 

How you were borne in hand, how cross'd, the 
instruments. 

Who wroug^ht with them, and all thin^^s else that 
might 

To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say ^ Thus did Banquo.' 

P^zr'st Mur. You made it known to us. 

Macb. I did so, and went further, which 
is now 

Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go \ Are you so gospell’d 
To pray for this good man and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 

J^irst Mur. We are men, my liege. 91 

Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, 
curs, 

• Shoughs, water-rugs and demi-wolves are dept 
All by the name of dogs : the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed, whereby he does receive 

• Particular addition, from the bill 100 

That writes them all alike : and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file. 

Not i’ the worst rank of manhood, say 't ; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off. 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us. 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 

Which in his death were perfedl. 

Sec, Mur. ^ I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what no 
I do to spite the world. 

First Mur. And I another 

• So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 

• To mend it, or be rid on’t. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 

Both Mur. ^ True, my lord. 

Macb. So is he mine ; and in such bloody 
distance, 

That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my nearest of life: and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my sight 

• And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 120 
For certain friends that are both his and mine. 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who I myself struck down ; and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance do make love. 

Masking the business from the common eye 

For sundry weighty reasons. 

Sec. Mur. We shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us. 

First Mur. ^ Though our lives — 

Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within 
this hour at most 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; 
Acquaint you with the perfedl spy o’ the time, 130 
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T*hc moment on’t; for’t must be done to-night, 
something from the palace ; always thought 
That I require a clearness ; and with him — 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the work — 
Flcance his son, that keeps him company. 

Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart : 

I '11 come to you anon. 

Both Mur.^ We are resolved, my lord. 

Macb. I’ll call upon you straight: abide 
within. [bLJceifnt A'fut'^iere vs, 140 

It is concluded. Banquo, thy soul’s flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. \Ej^it. 

Scene 1 1. The palnce. 

Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant. 

JLady Af, Is Banquo gone from court? 

Sen;. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 
Body M. Say to the king, 1 would attend his 
leisure 

For a few words. 

Sen;. Madam, I will. [Ejcit. 

Lady M. ^ ^ Nought’s had, all’s spent. 

Where our desire is got without content : 

'Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destrudlion dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ! why do you keep alone. 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making. 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have 
died 10 

With them they think on? Things without all 
remedy 

Should be without regard : what ’s done is done. 

• Alacb. We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d 

it : 

She’ll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the 
worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear and sleep 
In the afffidlion of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly : better be with the dead. 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 21 

• In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 

• Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing. 

Can touch him further. 

Lady M. Come on ; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night, 
Macb. So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be 
you : 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 30 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue : 
tUnsafe the while, that we 

• Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 

• And make our faces vizards to our hearts. 
Disguising what they are. 

Lady M. You must leave this. 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear 
wife ! 

Thou knoVst that Banquo, and his Flcance, lives. 


13 WtniTulf^i 

22 MjcIiU'SS 

25 \luhci' . h-'i'v C'lN il or wars 
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MACBE l H Act III Scene III 


42 shard-hortH' Matchfd from duiiR. 
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Second Murderer; *A a Illustration by 

Hawes Craven, Eyccum Theatre, Condon, 1888 


JLady M, But in them nature's cop3r's not 
eteme. 

Mitcb. There ’$ comfort yet ; they are assail- 
able; 

Then be thou jocund : ere the bat hath flown 40 
His cloistei^d flight, ere to black Hecate's sum- 
mons 

• The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be 
done 

A deed of dreadful note. 

JL€M 4 ly M. What's to be done ? 

Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 

•Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night. 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that grrat bond 
Which keeps me pale 1 Light thickens ; and the 
crow 50 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good things of day begin tp droop and drowse ; 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do 
rouse. 

Thou marvell’st at my words ; but hold thee still : 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 
So, prithee, go with me. {^Exeunt, 


Scene III. A park Tiear the palace. 

Enter three Murderers. 

First Mur, But who did bid thee join with us? 
Third Mur, Macbeth. 

Sec. Mur. He needs not our mistrust, since 
he delivers 

Our oflices and what we have to do 
To the diredtion just. 

First Mur, Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 
The subjedl of our watch. 

Third Mur. Hark ! I hear horses. 

Ban. [ IV ithinl Give us a light there, ho ! 
Sec. Mur. Then 'tis he : the rest 

That are within the note of expedtation 10 

Already are i’ the court. 

First Mur. His horses go about. 

Third Mur. Almost a mile: but he does 
usually. 

So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Sec. Mur. A light, a light 1 


Enter Banquo, and Fleance ivith a torch. 

Third Mur. Tis he. 

First Mur. Stand to't. 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

First Mur. Let it come down. 

[They set upon Banquo. 
Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, 
fly, fly ! 

Thou mayst revenge. O slave ! 

[Dies, Fleance escapes. 
Who did strike out the light ? 

Was't not the way? 
There 's but one down ; the son 


Third Mur. 
First Mur. 
Third Mur. 

is fled. 
Sec. Mur, 


We have lost 20 
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Best half of our affair. 

First Mur. Well, let's away, and say how 
much is done. [Fxcunt. 


Scene IV. The same. Hall in the palace. 

A banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth, Ross, Lennox, Lords, and Attend- 
ants. 

Meich. You know your own degrees ; sit down : 
at first 

And last the hearty welcome. 

Eords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb. Ourself will mingle with society. 

And play the humble host. 

• Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 
We will require her welcome. 

Eeidy M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends : 

For my heart speaks they are welcome. 


First Murderer appears at the door. 

Macb. Sec, they encounter thee with their 
hearts’ thanks. 

Both sides are even : here I '11 sit i' the midst : lo 
Be large in mirth ; anon we’ll drink a measure 
The table round. [Approaching the door.} There ’s 
blood upon thy face. 

Mur. ’Tis Banquo’s then. 

Macb. 'Tis better thee without than he within. 
Is he dispatch'd ? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did 
for him. 

Macb. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats: 
yet he 's good 

That did the like for Fleance : if thou didst it. 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

Mur. Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scaped. 20 

Macb. Then comes my fit again : I had else 
been perfedl. 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 

As broad and general as the casing air : 

But now I am cabin’d, cribb'd, confined, bound in 
• To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo’s safe? 
Mur. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he 
bides, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 

The least a death to nature. 

Macb. Thanks for that : 

There the grown serpent lies; the worm that's 
fled ^ ^ 

Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 30 
No teeth for the present. Get thee gone: to- 
morrow . 

We '11 hear, ourselves, again. [Exit M urderer. 

Eady M. My royal .lord. 

You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a-niaking, 
'Tis nven with welcome : to feed were best at 
home : 

From thence the saum to meat is ceremony ; 
Meetina were bare without it. 

UfacB. Sweet remembrancer ! 

Now. good digestion wait on appetite, 

^d health on both 1 

X^gfg May t please your highness sit. 

’ XThe Ghost of Banqtto sntors, and sits in 

Machetes ^lace. 
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40 raof'd Conipk-ti- 


60 () f^rnfyvt stuff ' 'That’s iiiarvfllous * 



l^aclv Mat'hrth ‘O propi-r siufl ’’ Margaret VW'bstct as 
Bad\ :\Iacbt*lh and Alalcolni K«.“cn as Alacbcth, Old \'ic 
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71 I ftdt Hi ! ~htui\( \ Whe n" bonrs trorn vards were 

kept 


• Alacb. Here had we now our country’s honour 

rooP d, 40 

Were the graced person of our Banquo present; 
Who may I rather challenge for unlaiidness 
Than pity for mischance ! 

Ross. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please 't your 
highness 

To grace us with your royal company. 

Macb. The table’s full. 

Ren. Here is a place reserved, sir. 

Mcicb. Where ? 

Ren. Here, my good lord. What is't that 
moves your highness? 

Macb. Which of you have done this? 

JLo-rds. What, my good lord? 

Macb. Thou canst not say I did it ; never 
shake 50 

Thy gory locks at me. 

Ross. CTentlemen, rise : his highness is not well. 
Rady JM. Sit, worthy friends : my lord is often 
thus. 

And hath been from his youth : pray you, keep 
seat ; 

The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well : if much you note him, 
You shall offend him and extend his passion : 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man? 
Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 
that 

Which might appal the devil. 

• Rady M. O proper stuff ! 60 

This is the very painting of your fear : 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts. 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire. 

Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces? When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 

Macb. Prithee, see there ! behold ! look ! lo ! 
how say you ? 

Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. 

• If charnel-houses and our graves must send 71 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 

Shall be the maws of kites. [Ghost vanishes. 
Rady M. What, quite unmann’d in folly ? 

Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 

Rady M. Fie, for shame ! 

Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the 
olden time. 

Ere humane statute purged the gentle weal; 

Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear : the time has been^ 

That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die. 

And there an end ; but now they rise again, 80 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools : this is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Rady M. My worthy lord. 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macb. I do forget. 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; 

1 have a strange infirmity, which is nothine 
To those that know me. Come, love and health 
to all ; 

Then I ’ll sit down. Give me some wine ; fill fulL 
I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table, 89 
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And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to all. 

JLords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

e-enter Ghost. 

• Macb. Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the 
earth hide thee ! 

Thy bones arc marrowless, thv blood is cold ; 
•Thou hast no speculation in tnose eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! 

Letdy Af. Think of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of custom : 'tis no other ; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb. What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, loo 
•T he arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
flf trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of^a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! [Ghost ifanishes. 

Why, so : being gone, 

I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 

JLady M, Y^ou have displaced the mirth, broke 
the good meeting, 

With most admired disorder, 

Macb. Can such things be, no 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? You make me 
strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe. 

When now I think you can behold such sights. 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. 

Ross. What sights, my lord? 

Rady M. I pray y'ou, speak not , he grows 
worse and worse ; 

Question enrages him. At once, good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. 

Ren. Good night ; and better health 120 

Attend his majesty ! 

Rady M. A kind good night to all ! 

[Ejcei^nt all ln 4 .t Macbeth and Rady JM. 
Macb, It will have blood ; they say, blood will 
have blood : 

Stones have been known to move and trees to 
speak ; 

Augers and understood relations have 
•By magot>pies and choughs and rooks brought 
forth 

The secret’ st man of blood. What is the night? 
Rady M. Almost at odds with morning, which 
is which. 

Macb, How say’st thou, that Macduff denies 
his person 

At our great bidding? 

Rady M. Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macb, I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There’s not a one of them but in his house 131 
I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-morrow. 

And betimes I will, to the weird sisters : 

More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know. 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own 
good. 

All causes shall give way : I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, snould I wade no more. 


93 At aunt. .A\\ay 
95 specuiatum Si^hl 
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Alt III Scenes V & VI MACBK'FH 


Returning were as tedious as go o’er : 

thinK I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must oe a< 5 ^ed ere they may be scanned. 
I^ady Af. You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep. ^ 141 

Alcich. Oome, we ^11 to sleep. My strange and 
self-abuse 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard use : 

We are yet but young in deed. [Exetfnt. 

Scene V. A Heath. 

Thuftder. Enter the three Witches, 
meeting Hecate. 

First Witch, Why, how now, Hecate! you 
look angerly. 

• Hcc^ Have I not reason, beldams as you are. 
Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 
'I'o trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death ; 

And I, the mistress of your charms. 

The close contriver of all harms. 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 10 

Hath been but for a wayward son. 

Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do. 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now : get you gone, 

•And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ the morning : thither he 
Will come to know his destiny : 

Your vessels, and your spells provide. 

Your charms and every thing beside. 

I am for the air ; this night I ’ll spend 20 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end : 

Great business must be wrought ere noon : 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that distill’d by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 30 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace and fear : 

And you all know, security 
Is mortals' chiefest enemy. 

[Mtisic and a song Tvithin : * Come away, 

come away,’ &c. 

Hark ! I am call'd ; my little spirit, see. 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. lExit. 
First Witch. Come, let's make haste ; she’ll 
soon be back again. [Exeunt. 

Scene VI. Forres. The palace. 

Enter Lennox and another Lord. 

Len, My former speeches have but hit your 
thoughts. 

Which can interpret further : only, I say, 

Thin« have been strangely borne. The gracious 
Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth : marry, he was dead ; 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late ; 
"W^om, you may say, irt please you, Fleance 
kiUM, 

For Fleance fled : men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 


2 hekiami. 

15 Aihcron Kivcr iii 


Opposite The Weird Sisters. Kn^ravmg by Richard 
Westall (1765 1836) 
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MACHKTH Act IV Scene I 


13 thralls In bf>ndiif4f to. 

29 n'sfxat Reputation 

1 hnrulvii BnntJled, i e tabhv 

2 Hed^eho^ 

3 Harf^iv} I'amiliar. 


It was for Malcolm and for Uonalbain 
To kill their gracious father? damned fa< 5 l ! lo 
How it did grieve Macbeth I did he not straight 
In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 

• I'hat were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep? 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 
For ’twould have anger’d any heart alive 
'Fo hear the men deny ’t. So that, I say, 

He has borne all things well : and I do think 
That had he Duncan’s sons under his key — 

As, an’t please heaven, he shall not — they should 
hnd 

What ’twere to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 20 
But, peace ! for from broad words and ’cause he 
fail’d 

His presence at the tyrant’s feast, T hear 
Macduff lives in disgrace : sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord. The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
laves in the English court, and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
'I'hat the malevolence of fortune nothing 
•Takes from his high respe< 5 t : thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 30 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward ; 
'That, by the help of these — with Him above 
'Fo ratify the work — we may again 
(Jive to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives. 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours ; 

All which we pine for now : and this report 
Hath so exasxjcrate the king that he 
I’repares for some attempt of war. 

Lett. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord. He did; and with an absolute ‘Sir, 
not I,' 40 

The cloudy messenger turns rne his back. 

And hums, as who should say ‘You’ll rue the 
time 

That clogs me with this answer/ 

Leti. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed ! 

Lord, I’ll send my prayers with him. 

\^Kjceunt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. A. cavern. In the middle ^ a boiling 
cauldron, 

Lhunder,, Enter the three Witches. 

» Eirst Witch, Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mew’d. 

> Sec, Witch, Thrice and once the hedge-pig 
whined. 

I Ehird Witch, Harpier cries ’Tis time, ’tis 
time. 

Eirst Witch, Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 
tToad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got. 

Boil thou first i* the charmed pot. 
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r\ct I\’ Scene 1 


MAcinrm 


yj//. Double, double toil and trouble; lo 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

itch. Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind -worm’s sting, 

• 1 wizard’s leg and howlet's wing. 

For a charm of powerful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth V:)oil and bubl.)lo. 

AIL Double, double toil and trouble: 2'^ 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble 

Thhci Witch, Scale of dragon^ tooth of 
wolf. 

Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 

• (_)f the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 

Root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark, 

I.iiver of blasplieming Jew, 

(hall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 

Nose of I’lirk and Tartar’s bps, 

Finger of birth -strangled babe 30 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 

Alake the gruel thick and slab: 

• Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron. 

For the ingredients of our cauldroji. 

AIL Double, double toll and trouble; 

Fire burn and Ciiuldron bubljle. 

See. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 

'I’hen the charm is firm and good. 

Knter Hecate to the other th?xc itches, 
JLee, O, well done ^ I commend your pains ; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains: 40 

And now about the cauldron sing. 

Take elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in, 

lA/usie and a song: ‘ Black spirits/ &c. 

\Heeate reti?TS. 

See. ir/teh. ITy the pricking of my thumbs. 
Something wicked this way comes. 

(Tpen, locks, 

Whoever knocks ! 


I^nter Ma c ukt h . 


liLaeb. How now, you secret, black, and mid- 
niglit hags ! 

What is’tyou do? 

AIL A deed without a name, 

Mach, 1 conjure you, by that which you pr(»- 
fess, 

Howe’er you come to know it, answer me : 
I'hoiigh you untie the winds and let them fight 

• Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 
( \)nfound and swallow navigation up ; 

• Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown 

down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders’ heads ; 
J'hough palaces and pyramids do slope 
i'heir heads to their foundations ; though the 
treasure 

• Of nature’s germens tumble all together. 

Even till destru6lion sicken ; answer me 60 

To what I a^k you. 

First Witch. Speak. 

Sec. Witch. Demand. 

Third Witch, We’ll answer. 

First Witch. Say, if thou’dst rather hear it 
from our mouths. 


1 7 hittvlci ( >\\ 1 
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MACBETH Act IV Scene 1 


74 harp'd. Struck. 



Macbeth. ‘What is this J'hat rises like the issue of a 
king . . Kngravmg from Bell’s edition of Shakespeare, 
ni^ 


91 chafes. Becomes angry 
95 tmptess Conscript 
SD Ilauthov'i. Oboes 


Or from, our masters? 

Call ’em : let me see ’em. 
Pour in sow’s blcK)d, that hath 

eaten 

Her nine farrow ; grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

A ll. Come, high or low : 

Thyself and oflice deftly show I 

'rktinder. Phst Apparition : an armed Head. 
Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power, — 
First IVitc/i. He knows thy thought: 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 70 

First Afip. -Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth I 
beware Macduff; 

Beware the thane of Fife. Hi.srniss me. Enough. 

\^Descends. 

J^Tacb. Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, 
thanks ; 

• Tliou hast harp’d my fear aright: but one word 

more, — 

First IFitc/i. He will not be commanded : 
here ’s another, 

More potent than the first. 

Fhnnder. Apparition : a bloody Child, 

Sec. App, Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 
Afac'b, Had I thi ee ears, I ’Id hear thee. 

Sec. App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute ; laugh 
to scorn 

The power of man, for none of woman born 8i^ 
Shall harm Macbeth [Descends, 

Afacb. Then live, Macduff: what need I fear 
of thee? 

But yet I’ll make assurance double .sure. 

And take a bond t>f fate : thou shall not live : 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies. 

And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Fhnnder. Fhird Apparition : a Child croivned, 
7 vith a tree in his hand. 

What is this 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 

AIL lasten, but speak not to ’t. 

Fhird App. Be lion-mettled, proud; and take 
no care 90 

• Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 

Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Hunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends. 

Afacb. That will never be: 

• Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweec bodements ! 
good ! 

Rebellion’s head, ri.se never till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 100 
I’hrobs to know one thing : tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much : .shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 

A ll. Seek to know no more. 

Afacb. I will be satisfied : deny me this. 

And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know. 
Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is this? 

l^Hautboys. 
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First Witch. Show! 

Sec. Witch. Show! 

Third Witch. Show! 

^ Sh(w his eyes, and grieve his heart; no 

Come like shadows, so depart ! 

A shiny of Eight Kings, the last -with a glass in 
his hand ; Banqido' s Ghost JbiloTvin^. 

Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; 
down ! 

Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. And thy 
hair. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you show me this? A fourth ! Start, eyes ! 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom? 

Another yet ! A seventh ! I’ll see no more : 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more ; and some 1 see 120 

• 1 hat two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry ; 
Horrible sight ! Now, 1 see, ’tis true ; 

• l^or the blood-bolter’d Hanquo smiles upon me. 
And points at them for his. YApparitions ‘Zfanish.'\ 

What, is this so? 

First W itch. Ay, sir, all this is so ; but why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites. 

And show the best of our delights : 

I ’ll charm the air to give a sound, 

•While you perform your antic round ; 130 

That this great king may kindly say. 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Mfisic, The Witches dance y and then 
7innishy uuith Hecate. 
ATacb. Where are they? Gone? Let this per- 
nicious hour 

Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! 

Come in, without there ! 

Enter Lennox. 

Ten. What’s your grace’s will? 

Macb. Saw you the weird sisters? 

Le7i. No, iny lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you ? 

Ten. No, indeed, my lord. 

Macb. Infecfled be the air whereon they ride : 
And damn’d all those that trust them ! I did hear 
The galloping of horse : who was’t came by? 140 
Ten. ’Tis two or three, my lord, that bring 
you word 

Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to England ! 

Ten. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. Time, thou anticipatest my dread ex- 
ploits: 

The nighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the cleed go with it: from this moment 
•The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now. 

To crown my thoughts with 3 . 6 ks, be it thought 
and done : 

The castle of Macduff I will .surprise : 150 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o’ the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. No boasting like a 
fool : 



\lacbeth ‘'fhou art trw> likr thr spirit of Banqiio; clt>v\n 
Watercolour bv Chatles Cattermole (1S32 igoo) 

121 t 7 vt/ . ^ireptre^ i c 01 bs iind st eptrev ot Scotland 
and Kn^land 

123 hnlter'ii Smeared 

130 antti k'antastK 

147 First born 
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MAC:BETH Act IV Scene II 



l-,ady jMacdutl' ‘Father’d he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 
Drawing by Henry Sin«let<»n (1766 iS^g) 

36 srt for. Sought by trappers 


I'his deed I '11 do before this purpose cool. 

But no more sights ! — Where are these gentlemen ? 
Come, bring me where they arc. \EjcetiHt. 

ScicxK II. Fife, Macduff'^s castle. 

E7itcr Ladv Macdufk, her Son, a7ui Ross. 

JL. Macd, What had he done, to make him fly 
the land? 

Ross. You must have patience, madam. 

F. Afacd. He liad none: 

His flight was madness : when our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Ross. You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 

F. Afacd. Wisdom I to leave his wife, to leave 
his babes. 

His mansion and his titles in a place 
From whence himself docs fly? He loves us not ; 
He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren. 
The mo.st diminutive of birds, will light, lo 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 

All is the fear and nothing is the love : 

As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Ross. My dearest C07, 

T pray you, school yourself : but for your husband, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knovv^s 
'I'he fits o' the season. I dare not speak much 
further ; 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves, when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 21 

Each way and move. I take my leave of you : 
Shall not belong but I 'II be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb up- 
ward 

To what they were before. IMy i^retty cousin, 
Blessing upon you ! 

F. Alacd. Father'd he is, and yet he's father- 
less. 

Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort : 

I take rny leave at once. \Kx-it. 

F. Afacd. Sirrah, your father's dead ; 30 

And what will you do now? How will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother. 

F. Afacd. What, with worms and flies? 

Soft. With what I get, I mean : and so do they. 
F. Afacd. Poor bird! thou 'Idst never fear the 
net nor lime, 

The pitfall nor the gin. 

• So7t. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they 
are not set for. 

My father is not de.ad, for all your saying. 

F. Afacd. Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do 
for a father? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

F. Afacd, Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
market. 40 

Son. Then you’ll buy ’em to .sell again. 

F. Macd. Thou speak'stwith all thy wit ; and 
yet, i’ faith, 

With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

F. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

So7t. What is a traitor? 

F, Macii. Why, one that swears and lies. 
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Sou, And be all traitors that do so? 

L, Afncd. Every one that does so is a traitor, 
and must be hanj^ed. 

‘‘'1 t)e hanged that swear 

and lie? 

Macd. Kvery one. 

Son. Who must hani; them? 

L., ATacci. Why, the honest men. 

Son, 1 hen the liars and swearers are fools, 
for there are liars and swearers enow to beat the 
honest men and hanj^ up them. 

Now, txod help thee, poor monkey! 
iJut how wilt thou do for a father? 

Son. If he were dead, you 'Id weep for lu'm : 
if you would not, it were a >;oodsig:ii that 1 .sliould 
quickly have a new fatlier. 

Z,. Aliic'd. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st ! 


h/ifrra ^Te-^sen^er. 

AIcss. niess you, fair dame ! 1 am not to yon 
known, 

• Thoui^h in your state of liormur 1 am perfee t 
r <ioubl some danger tloe>^ appioach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely maifs advae(% 

He not found here: hence, with ymir little ones. 
To fright you thus, nieihinks, I am too savage. 70 
lo do worse to you were* fc!ll cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your per.soii. Heaven preserve 
you ! 

I dare abide no longer. \E.vit. 

L. A'lacd. Whither should T flv? 

r have done no harm. Put 1 remember now 
I am in this earthly world ; where lo do harm 
Is ofccn laudable, to do g(^od sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas, 

I>o 1 i)iit up that womanly defence, 

To say i have done no harm ? 


Kntc7‘ Murderers, 

What are these faces? 
Eirsf AInr. Where is your husband ? tSo 

L. Allied. I hope, in no place so unsandlified 
Where such as thoii mayst find him 

dir si Mur. He’s a traitor. 

Son. Thou liest, thou shag-hair’d villain ! 
dirst Aliir. What, you ! 

\^S tabbing /it in. 

Young fry of treachery ! 

Son. He has kill’d me, mother: 

Run away, I pray you ! [I^ies. 

Lady Macduff, cryiui^ ‘INTurder I’ 
IC.x'cnnt AI iirdci'crsj JolUmauj^ /ie?\ 


ScknkIII. Eng /and. Be/ore t/ie King's palace 
Enter Mai col.m and MACorrr. 

ATal. Let us seek out some desolate shade, 
and there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Alacd. I,et us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
• Pestridcour down-fall’n birthdom : eaclinew morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Afal. What I believe I’ll wail, 

What know believe, and what I can redress. 

As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 10 


Act IV Scene III MACBK I'H 

66 pt'ift'ti HWiu-f 


4 bitihiinm MothLM-laud 



Muidet ot M.u dutPs fanuK VVoiKj< ut Ironi Ilolinshed’s 
( 'hronjrirs, 1577 
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MAC'BET'H Act IV Scene III 


34 affeer\i Conrtrmed. 
58 J.u \ urtous l^asci virjus 
64 cofit merit Chaste 


What you have spoke , it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues. 
Was once thought honest: you have loved him 
well . 

He hath not touch’d you yet. I am young ; bvit 
something 

You may deserve of him through me, and wisdom 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god. 

JMacd, 1 am not treacherous. 

Mai. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But 1 shall crave your 
pardon ; 20 

That which you arc my thoughts cannot transpose : 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
Though all things foul w'ould wear the brows of 
grace. 

Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd. T have lost my hopes. 

M[al. Perchance even there where 1 did find 
my doubts. 

Why in that rawness left you wife and child. 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking? I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 20 
But mine own safeties. You may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny ! lay thou thy basis sure. 

For goodness dare not check thee : wear thou thy 
wrongs ; 

• The title is affecr’d ! Fare thee well, lord : 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 

For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 
And the rich Fast to boot. 

Alai. Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

1 think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 40 
Is added to her wounds: I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted in my right : 

And here from gracious England have 1 offer 
Of goodly thousands ; hut, for all this. 

When 1 shall tread upon the tyrant’s head. 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 

More suffer and more Sundry ways than c\'cr. 

By him that shall succeed. 

Afacd. What should he be? 

Afal. It is myself I mean : in whom I know 50 
All the particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be open’d, black Ma<'beth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

Afacd. Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mai. 1 grant him bloody, 

• Ivuxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name : but there ’s no bottom, none, 60 
1 n my voluptuousness : your wives, your daughters. 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my fust, and my desire 

• All continent impediments would o’erbear 
That did oppose my will: better Alacbeth 
Than such an one to reign. 
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Act IV Scene HI xMACBETH 


Macd, Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying; of the happy throne 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 70 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty. 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough : there cannot be 
T’hat /ulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 

Finding it so inclined. 

MaL With this there grows 

In my most ill-compo.sed afFe< 51 ion such 
•A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 

1 should cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Desire his jewels and this other’s house : To 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that 1 should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd, This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
'I'han summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : yet do not fear; 

• Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will. 

Of your mere own : all these are portable. 

With other graces weigh’d. rjo 

MaL But 1 have none : the king-becoming 
graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, .stableness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, l>ut abound 
In the division of each several crime, 

A (fling it many ways. Nay, had I power, I .should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

Macd, O Scotland, Scotland ! 100 

MaL If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 

I am as I have spoken. 

Macd. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live. O nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-sceptcr’d, 

When shall thou see thy wholesome days again. 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 

• By his own interditflion stands accursed, 

And does blaspheme his breed? I'hy royal father 
Was a most sainted king : the queen that bore th.ce, 
(>ftener upon her knees than on her feet, 110 
Died every day she lived. Fare thee well! 
These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Have banish’d me from Scotland, U my breavi, 
Thy hope einis here ! 

Mat, Macduff, this noble passi«>n. 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbein 
P>y many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste : but God above no 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, .'ind 
Unspeak mine own detradiion, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman, never was forsworn. 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 


78 Insatiable 

88 Jotsorts. Plenties 

107 tfftn Ac<’usation. 



Macduff ‘'These evils Have bantslTd me fiom 

Scotland ’ Robert 'I'aber as Macduff, Fyceuin I'heatre, 
l^ondon, 1 XgS 
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MACBE'I'H Aft IV Scene III 


142 \ftiv Await 

170 mndern f t ( ’cmunon emotion 


The devil to his fellow and delight 
No less in truth than life; my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself: what I am truly, 131 

Is thine and my poor country's to command: 
Whither indeed, before thy here-approach. 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 
Already at a point, was setting forth. 

Now we '11 together; and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Why are you 
silent? 

Afiicci. Such welcome and unwelcome things 
at once 

"Bis hard to reconcile. 

K filter ft l>o( 5 l(ir. 

Mai. Well ; more anon. — Comes the king forth, 
I pray you? 140 

Ay, sir ; there are a crew of wretched 
souls 

• 'That stay his cure : their malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but at his touch — 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand — 
rhey presently amend. 

Mai. I thank you, docflor. [EjciI DoSIor. 

Alacd, What’s the disease he means? 

Alai. ''Bis call’d the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-remain in Kngland, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heav'cn. 
Himself best knows : but strangely-visited people. 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 15 1 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayers: and ’tis spoken, 
d'o the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benedidtion. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy. 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 

'That speak him full of grace. 

Editor Ross, 

Macd. See, who comes here? 

Alai. My countryman ; but yet I know him 
not. 160 

Macd. My ever-genile cousin, welcome hither. 
AlaL I know him now. Good God, betimes 
remove 

I'he means that makes us strangers ! 

Ross. Sir, amen. 

A'facd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Ross. Alas, poor country ! 

Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave ; where no- 
thing. 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the 
air 

Are made, not mark’d ; where violent sorrow 
seems 

• A modern ecstasy: the dead man's knell 170 
Is there scarce ask'd for who ; and good men’s 

lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Hying or ere they sicken. 

Aiacd, O, relation 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Ma,L What's the newest grief? 

Ross. That of an hour^s age doth hiss the 
speaker : 
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Act 1\ Scene 111 MAC BK'I H 


Each minute teems a new one. 

Allied. How does my wife? 

Ross. Whj', well. 

Mat'd. And all my children ? 

Ross. ^ Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at their 
peace ? 

Ross. No; they were well at peace when I did 
leave 'em. 

Maed. Be not a niggard of your speech: how 
gocs't? iSo 

Ro^s. When I came hither to transport the 
tidings, 

Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
()f many worthy fellows that were out; 

Which w'as to my belief witness’d the rather, 

For that 1 saw the tyrant’s pow'cr a-focii : 

Now is the time of help; your eye in Sc'otland 
Would create soldiers, make our wivmen hght. 

To doff their dire distresses. 

Alai. Be *t their comfort 

Wc are corning thither: gra( ions England hath 
Eent us good Siward and ten thousand men; 190 
An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Ross. Would T could answer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words 
'I'hat w'oiild be howl’d (Uit in the desert air. 


Where hearing should not l.iO li them. 

Alacd. What concern they? 

iThc general cause? or is it a fee-gnef 
Due to some single breast? 

Ross. No mind that’s honest 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me liave it. 200 
RoSiS. Let not your cars despise my tongue for 
ever, 

W^hich shall pos.scss them with the lieavicst sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Alacd. Hum! I guess at it. 

Ross. Your castle is surprised; your wife and 
Viabes 

Savagely slaughter’d: to relate the manner, 

Were, on the (luarry of these murder’d deer, 

To add the death of you. 

Alai. Merciful heaven ! 

What, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
(iive sorrow word.s : the grief that does not 
speak 

Whispers the o’er-fraiight heart and bids it break. 
Alacd. My children too? 

Ross. Wife, children, .servants, all 21 1 

That could be found. 

Macd. And 1 must be from thence ! 

My wife kill’d too? 

Ross. I have said. 

J^al. comforted : 

Tret’s make ns medicines of our great revenge, 

To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. All my pretty 
ones? 

Did you say all ? O hell -kite! All. ^ 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 

Mai. Dispute it like a man. 

Afacd. ^ shall do so ; 220 

But 1 must also feel it as a mao : 


196 ice Private 



MaiduiT ‘ all rnv pretty chickens and tluMi dam 
Mat dull (John Neville) and Malcolm (Paul I )aiu‘inan ). 
Old Vk Thcatrt, l.ondon, ig54 
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MACBE'I'H Act V Scene I 


232 intermisston. Delays. 


22 Lo, Look, ffutse. Manner. 



Gentlewoman ‘'This is her very f^uise.’ Lady Macbeth. 
Drawing by Fienry Singleton (1766- 1830) 


Opposite : Ann ^I'odd as Lady Macbeth, Old Vic Theatre, 
London, 1934 


I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven 
look on. 

And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee ! naught that 1 am. 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them 
now ! 

MaL Lie this the whetstone of your sword; 
let grief 

Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
AlactL U, 1 could play the woman with mine 
eyes 230 

And hiraggart with my tongue ! But, gentle 
heavens, 

• Cnt short all intermission ; front to front 
Paring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword’s length set him ; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too ! 

MaL This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king ; our power is really ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
I'ut on their instruments. Receive what cheer 
you may : 

The night is long that never finds the day. 240 

\K,xctuit. 

ACT V. 

Scene I. r>uns{na 7 ic, Ajite-rootn in the castle. 

/7 Do( 5 lor of Physic and a 
W a i 1 1 ng-( ’r e n t Ic womai i . 

Dofl. I ha\'e two nights watched with you, 
but can perceive no truth in your report. When 
was it slie last walked? 

Gent, Since his majesty went into the field, I 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her night- 
gown upon Fier, unlock her closet, take forth 
paper, fold it, \\ rite upon 't, read it, afterwards 
seal it, and again return to bed; yet all thiswhile 
in a most fast sleep. 9 

J^oft. A great perturbation in nature, to 
receive at once the benefit of sleep, and do tFic 
effcdls of watching! In this slumbery agitation, 
besides Fier walking and other adlual perform- 
ances, wluit, at any time, have you heard her 
say ? 

Gent, That, sir, which I will not report after 
her. 

Daft, You may to me: and ’tis most meet 
you should. 

Gent, Neither to you nor any one ; having no 
witness to confirm my speech. 21 

Enter I..ady MAcnEi a, ivith a taper, 

#Lo you, here she comes ! TJiis is her very guise ; 
and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her; 
stand close. 

Doit. How came she by tliat light? 

Gent, ^ Why, it stood by her: she has light by 
her continually; 'tis her command. 

Dofl, You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent, Ay, but their sense is sFiut. 

Doit, What i.s it she does now? Look, how 
she rubs her hands. 31 

Gent. It is an accustomed aiflion with her, to 
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MACBETH Act V Scene II 



Lady Macbeth ‘ . all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.’ Mrs Patrick Campbell as Lady 
Macbeth, Lyceum Theatre, London, iSgS 


60 sovi'/y charged. Full of ^?rief 
84 antioynrirr. Harm 


seem thus washing her liands : I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

J^ady M. Yet here 's a spot. 

Do<n, Hark ! she speaks : 1 will set down 

what comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance 
tlie more strongly. 

Lady AI . Out, damned spot ! out, I say ’ — 
One: two: why, then ’tis time to do't. — Hell is 
murky ! — Fie, my lord, lie! a soldier, and afeard? 
What need wc fear w'ho knows it, when none can 
call oiir power to account? — Yet wdio would have 
ilioiight the old man to have had so much blood 
in him. 

Do yon mark that? 

I. ndy Jll. The thane of Fife had a wife: where 

is she now'? — What, will these hands ne’er be 
clean? — No more o’ that, my lord, no more o* 
that: you mar all wilh this starting. 50 

I>o/ 7 . Go to, go to ; you have known what 
you should not. 

Ge 7 it. She has spoke what she should not, 
I am sure of that ; heaven knows what she has 
known. 

Ltidy M. H ere ’s the smell of the blood still : 
.ill the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand. Oh, oh, oh ! 

Don,. What a sigh is there ! The heart is 

• sorely charged. 60 

itenf. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 

Jh>n. Well, well, well,— 

Gent. Pray (jod it be, sir. 

Dofl. This disease is beyond my pradlice : 
yet I have known those which have walked in 
their sleep who have died holily in their beds. 

J. ady M. Wash your hands, pnit on your 

nightgown ; look not so pale. — I tell you yet 
again, Banquo ’s buried ; he cannot come out 
on’s grave. 71 

DoGl. Kv'en so? 

Gady M. I'o bed, to bed! there’s knocking 
at the gate : come, come, come, come, give me 
your hand. What’s done cannot be undone. — 'I'o 
bed, to bed, to bed ! [Kjcit. 

Dofl. Will she go now to bed? 

Gent. Diredlly. 

Dofl. Foul whisperings are abroad : unnatural 
deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles: infedled minds 80 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets : 
More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God forgive us all ! Look after her; 

• Remove from her the means of all annoyance. 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night : 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. 

I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good night, good dodlor. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene 1 1. The co7in try near Dun^inane. 


Drtifft and colotirs. Enter Mknteith, Caith- 
ness, Angus, Lennox, and Soldiers. 

Meni. The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward and the good Macduff : 
Revenges bum in them ; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
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•Excite the mortified man. 

Near Birnam wood 

Shall we well meet them; that way are they 
coming. 

Caith, Who knows if Donalbain be with his 
brother? 

• Leu, For certain, sir, he is not : I have a file 
Of all the gentry : there is Siward's son, 

And many unrough youths that even now lo 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Ment. What docs the tyrant? 

Caith. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies; 
Some say he’s mad ; others that lessor hate him 
Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain, 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

A.ng. Now docs he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach : 
Those he commands move only in command, 

• Nothing in love : now does he feel his title 20 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Ment, Who then shall blame 

His pester’d senses to recoil and start. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 

Caith. Well, march w’e on, 

To give obedience where his truly owed : 

Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. 

Or so much as it needs. 

To dew the sovereign flower and drown the 
weeds. 30 

Make we our march towards Birnam. 

[ E xeun t , ifia7’ch i ng. 

Scene III. Dansittane. A room in the castle. 
Macbeth, Dodlor, Attendants. 

Mach. Bring me no more reports; let them 
fly all : 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 

• 1 cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy 

Malcolm? 

Was he not born of woman? The .spirits that 
know 

All mortal consequences have pronounced me 
thus : 

‘Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s born of 
woman 

Shall e’er have power upon thee.’ Then fly, 
false thanes. 

And mingle with the English epicures : 

The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 10 

Enter a Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced 
loon ! 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 

Serv. There is ten thousand — 

MacE Geese, villain ? 

Serzf. Soldiers, sir. 

Mctcb. Go prick thy face, and over-red thy 
fear. 


5 triurn fil'd 

8 fife [^ist 

20 Not at all 


3 tujHt 



Macbeth - ‘1 cannot taint with fear.’ H Beerbohm Tree 
as Macbeth, His Majesty’s 'Theatre, hondon. ii)i 1 
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23 falTn sear Shrivelled 
35 m(H^ \'l<ire skirr Scour. 

50-51 cast 7 'hc wafer. Diagnose the urine. 
55 cyme. Senna. 

59 hane. Destruction. 



Macbeth: ‘'Pill Bimain forest come to Dunsinane.’ 
Engraving of Dunsinane from Charles Knight’s Pictorial 
Edition tif the Works of Shakspere, i 839- 43 


Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch? 
Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey- 
face ? 

Serzf. The English force, so please you. 

Alacb, Take thy face hence. {^Exit SerT/nnt, 
Seyton ! — I am sick at heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say ! — This push 20 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough: my way of life 

• Is falPn into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

1 must not look to have ; but, in their stead. 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 

not. 

Seyton ! 

Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure? 

Afacb, What news more? 30 

Eey, All is confirm’d, my lord, which was 
reported. 

Alacb. I’ll fight till from my bones my flesh 
be hack’d. 

Give me my armour. 

Sey. ’Tis not needed yet. 

JlJncb, I’ll put it on. 

• Send out moe horses; skirr the country round : 
Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine 

armour. 

How docs your patient, do( 5 Ior? 

Dofl, Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 
That keep her from her rest. 

Mcicb, Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 40 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antid<jte 
Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilou.s stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

DoEt. I'herein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Alcicb, Throw physic to the dogs ; I ’ll none 
of it. 

Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff 
Seyton, send out. Doiflor, the thanes fly from 
me. 49 

• Come, sir, dispatch. If thou coiildst, docflor, cast 
d'he water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That should applaud again. — Pull’t off, I say. — 

• What rhubarb, feyme, or what purgative drug. 
Would scour these English hence? Hear’st thou 

of them? 

Doft. Ay, my good lord ; your royal prepar- 
ation 

Makes us hear something. 

Macb, Bring it after me. 

• I will not be afraid of death and bane. 

Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 60 

D06I. \Aside^ Were I from Dunsinane away 
and clear, 

Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene IV. ContitTy ivood, 5 shadow. C over 

Dmm and colours. Enter Malcolm, old Si- 
ward and his Son, Macduff, Mentkith, s h s i ^ i 

Caithness, Angus, Lennox, Ross, and Sul- ^ Scalp 

diers, marcking^. 

MaL Cousins, I hope the days are near at 
hand 

That chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Siiv, What wood is this before us? 

Ment, The wood of Birnam. 

Mai. Let every soldier hew him down a bougli 
•And bear't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soldiers. It shall be done. 

Siw, We learn no other but the confident 
tyrant 

Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before ’t. 

Mai. 'Tis his main hope ; lo 

For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and less have given him the revolt, 

And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd. Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw. The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 

But certain issue strokes must arbitrate : 20 

Towards which advance the war. 

[Exe74ntf utarching. 

Scene V. Dunsinane. Within the castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldiers, with 
drum and colours. 

Mach. Hang out our banners on the outward 
walls ; 

The cry is still * They come : * our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a .siege to scorn : here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up : 

Were they not forced with those that should be 
ours, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. 

I A ciy of women ivithin. 

What is that noise ? 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

\Kxit. 

Mach. J have almost forgot the taste of fears : 

The time has been, my sense.s would have cool’d 
•To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair ii 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in : I have supp’d full with 
horrors ; 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 

Cannot once start me. 

Ee-enter Seyton. 

Wherefore was that cry'? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
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MACBETH Act V Scene VI 


25 fret '^ Flays 



Macbeth - ‘l^ife\ but ... a poor player that struts and 
frets his hour . . ^ Engraving by F. W Fairholt from a 
woodcut of 1570, from J. O. HalliwclFs edition of 
Shakespeare's works, 1853 -65 

40 sooth. 'I 'rue. 


10 harbingers. Messengers sent ahead to prepare for the 
coming of an army or a king. 


Alacb. She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To‘morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 20 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
J'he way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
•That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by au idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter’ a Messenger. 

Thou comest to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

A'less. Gracious my lord, 30 

T should report that which I say I saw. 

But know not how to do it. 

Afncb. Well, say, sir. 

Afess, As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought. 
The wood began to move. 

Alacb. Liar and slave ! 

Afess. Let me endure your wrath, if't be 
not so : 

Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 

I say, a moving grove. 

Alacb, If thou speak’st false. 

Upon the next tree shall thou hang alive, 

•Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 40 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

I pull in resolution, and begin 
I'o doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth: ‘Fear not, till Birnam 
wood 

Do come to Dunsinane : ' and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out ! 
If this which he avouches does appear. 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be aweary of the sun. 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now un- 
done. 50 

Ring the alarum -bell \ Blow, wind ! come, wrack i 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 

\^Exeunt. 


Scene VI. Dunsinane, Before the castle, 

Drtim and colours. Enter Malcolm, old Si- 
ward, Macduff, and their Army, with 
boughs, 

Alai, Now near enough : your leavy screens 
throw down. 

And show like those you are. Vou, worthy 
uncle. 

Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son. 

Lead our first battle : worthy Macduflf and we 
Shall take upon ’s what else remains to do. 
According to our order. 

Siw, Fare you well. 

Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night. 

Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

Adacd, Make all our trumpets speak ; give 
them all breath, 9 

•Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

\Ejceunt, 
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Scene VII. Another pat-t o/ the Jield, 

Alartmis. Macbeth. 

Mach, They have tied me to a stake ; I can- 
not fly. 

But, bear-like, I must fight the conrse. What ’she 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter y 074 ft Si ward. 

Yo, Siiv. What is thy name? 

Mach, Thou 'It be afraid to hear it. 

Yo.Si^v, No; though thou call’st thyself a 
hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

Mach. My name’s Macbeth. 

Yo. Siiv. The devil himself could not pro- 
nounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Mach. No, nor more fearful. 

Yo.Shv. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; witli 
my sword i<> 

I’ll prove the lie thou speak’st. 

YE hey Jight atid youttg- Si^ivard is slaitt. 
Mach, Thou wast horn of wt»inan. 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn. 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. 

LA'a/V. 

A lartutis. K titer Macdi’Ek. 

ATacd, That way the noise is. 'J’yrant, show 
thy face ! 

If thou bc’st slain and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me 
still. 

T cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hired to bear their staves ; either thou, Mac- 
beth, 

Or else my sword with an unbatter’d edge 

• I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst 

be ; 20 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

• Seems bruited. I.et me find him, fortune ! 

And more I beg not. \^E.x:it, Alarnttis. 

Enter Malcolm and old Stwakd. 

• Shtf. This way, my lord; the castle’s gently 

render’d : 

The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight ; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 

The day almost itself professes yours. 

And little is to do. 

Mai. We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

Siiv. Enter, sir, the castle. 

[E Are tin t. A la tnints^ 

Scene VIII. Another J>ai t of thejield. 
Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and 
die 

On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 



\l.icbcth ‘1 t Jimoi sn ike iit wrclihcd koios 
iMipi iiN'inii tioTjk li»hn l)t‘riuU’s I ht hfinfi* of 
I 

20 HfKh’vthd not hill*.' 

22 hruttiui IVoclainu'tJ 
24 rendrt d Surifiidt"! rcl 
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9 intrenchant Invulnerable 



jMacbeth- *As easy inayst thou the intrenchant air With 
thy keen sword impress . John Neville as Macduff 
and Paul Rogers as Macbeth, Old Vic Theatre, London, 
J954 


20 palter. Shuffle, play 


Enter Macduff. 

Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn ! 

Macb. Of all men else 1 have avoided thee : 
But get thee back ; my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd. I ha-v'c no words : 

My voice is in my sword : thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! \They Jight. 

Macb. Thou losest labour: 

•As easy mayst thou the hitrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed: 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; ir 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
I'o one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man ! 

And be the.se juggling fiends no more believed, 

• 'I'hat palter with us in a double sense ; 20 

"I'hat keep the word of promise to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. I ’ll not fight with thee. 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time: 
We’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

‘Here may you see the tyrant.’ 

Alacb. I will not yield. 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet. 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnarn wood be come to Dunsinane, 30 
And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last. Before body 
I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, IVfacduff, 
And damn’d be him that first cries ‘Hold, e- 
nough ! ’ LA' xcziH /, Jight I ng. A la ru ms. 

Retreat. Elonrish. Enter ^ ivith drum a 7 td 
colours., Malcoi.m, old Siward, Ross, the 
Thanes, and Soldiers. 

Mai. I would the friends we miss were safe 
arrived. 

Siw. Some must go off ; and yet, by these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's 
debt : 

He only lived but till he was a man ; 40 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 

But like a man he died. 

Szzv. Then he is dead? 

Ross. Ay, and brought off the field : your 
cause of sorrow 

Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

SItv. Had he hi.s hurts before ? 

Ross. Ay, on the front. 

SItv. Why then, God’s .soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so, his knell is knoll’d. 

Mai. H e ’s worth more sorrow, 50 

And that I ’ll spend for him. 

SiTv. He’s worth no more : 
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They say he parted well, and paid his score : 

And so, God be with him! Here comes newer 
comfort. 

Re-enter Macduff, ivith Macueth’s head, 

Macd. Hail, king ! for so thou art : behold, 
where stands 

The usurper’s cursed head : the time is free : 

I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
'J’hat speak my salutation in ilieir minds; 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine : 

Hail, King of Scotland ! 

All, Hail, King of Scotland ! {Flourish, 

Mai. We shall not spend a large expense of 
time Go 

Before we reckon with your several loves. 

And make us even with you. My thanes and 
kinsmen, 

Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour named. What’s rn<jre to do. 
Which would be planted newly with the time. 

As calling home our exiled h ieiids abroad 
'i'hat fled the snares of watchful tyranny; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher and his henddike queen, 
Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 70 
Took ofFher life; this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of (b ace. 

We will perform in mensiue, time and place : 

So, thanks to all at once and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us ciown’d at Scone. 

[ F I ou risk . F xeu n t. 
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Antony 
and Cleopatra 

1607 


Thkri* could hardly rk a crha iy:r contrasi than there is between Macbeth and Antony 
and Cleopatra - the former dark and smelling of murder, the latter brilliantly lit by all 
the colours of the Mediterranean and the gorgeous East, l^hen this play is the only one 
of the great tragedies to be a love-tragedy ; in that it casts the mind back to Romeo and 
Jfu/iet, though neither Antony nor Cleopatra has the excuse of those young and immature 
lovers. Antony, in fact, has grey hair, and Cleopatra who had had a child years before 
by Julius Caesar is past her youth. The storv^ carries on from yulins C^aesar, and Antony 
unexpectedly refers to ‘mad’ Brutus, showing what he thought of his illusory doctrinair- 
ism. But Antony suffers no less from his own dominant illusion, the illusion of love. It 
seems that Shakespeare by this time had none at any rate, of sexual love : that theme 
is not so important again in the plays. 

Cleopatra. Shakespeare got his stor\^ from Plutarch, who gives us the character of the 
actual woman in history: her political intelligence and gift for languages, the devouring 
ambition she derived from her Macedonian-Greek stock. Nothing of this in Shakespeare ; 
and, since we are looking for what reveals him, we should note the characteristics he 
gives her that are not in Plutarch. With the historic Cleopatra .sex was but a means to 
political power. In the play her aim is simply to exert power over one man, Antony. And 
well she knows how to do it. When Charmian advises, 

In each thing give him way, cross him in nothing: 


Cleopatra replies: 


'Vhou teachest like a fool: the w^ay to lose him. 
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So she is contrarious, she holds him on tenter-hooks as with a recent English king who 
thought the world well lost for love. But was it ? Antony did not think so in the end. Nor 
apparently did Shakespeare; in a moment of truth Antony admits, 



Would I had never seen her! 


Inrroduenon AN I'ON^ AND Cl.KOPAl'KA 


He himself describes her as one 


Whom everything becomes, to chide, to laugh. 

To weep - whose e\er\ passion fuliv sli nes 
'Fo make itself in thee. 

She uses these as instruments; Antony tells Enobarbus she is cunning past man's 
thought’. The latter glosses; ‘we cannot call her winds and waters sighs and tears; they 
are greater storms and tempests than almanacs can report,’ She was seen once, this 
queen, to 


Hop forty paces through the public street 

And, having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted. 

That she did make detect perlection. 

And, breathless, power breathe forth. 

Shakespeare evidently saw her as a gipsy, exerting a spell over her man by her con- 
trariousness, her changing moods, her tempestuous temperament, her feminine cunning, 
her passions. (Where have we met all this before? We are surprised only that she was 
not musical - but that would not have been in keeping with the scheme.) 

The Play has not the dramatic intensity of the other high tragedies its action is more 
dispersed and various, and its interest is almost as much political as it is amorous. Whole 
scenes are devoted to the political issue between Octavius Caesar and Antonv, Antony 
and Caesar’s noble sister, Octavia, loyal and sensible, whom Antonv dt‘serts tor his 
Egyptian dish'; discussions among the rival followings and battles in the held. It is not 
until the end that the action speeds into the grand finale ; or, rather, there are two of them, 
Antony's downfall and defeat — his death is postponed for a last meeting with Cleopatra 
and then her unique and unparalleled way to death. 

Antony. Several strokes reveal the Antony w^e knew from Julius Caesar, where he w'as 
described as ‘a masker and reveller’. In the later play he revels with Cleopatra in the 
streets of Alexandria, masquerading as common citizens, night-walkers. What a way for 
a Triumvir, ruler of one-third of the Roman world to behave! No wonder Octavius 
Caesar, much younger, but altogether more mature, disapproved. Antony has a weak- 
ness for drink and, like such people, eggs on the young Caesar, w ho, however, says, 

I could well forbear't. 

It's monstrous labour when I wash my brain 
And it grows fouler. 


Antony persists : 


Be a child o'the time . . . 


But Caesar excuses himself: 

... I had rather fast from all, four days. 



i.i(\ 

luin tit dttiti 

tit ti\ 

( '/tt/fttiftti , 

Pntttrw's rht'iitn\ 
i.onddti. jS(){) 
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AN I’ONY AND Cr.EOPATRA Introduction 


Than drink so much in one. 


Antony goes on 


Till that the conquering wine hath steeped our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 

Such men are not made to inherit the earth. 

He is, of course, generous, as such types are; but he is a great fool to be led by the 
nose by a woman, and to follow her flight from the sea-battle at Actium, when he might 
very well have won. Defeated, he runs mad and rails at her, with the insults such people 
exchange when things go wrong between them ; 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me . . . 

4>iple-turned whore, ’tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee . . . 

Octavius Caesar is no novice, and there is none of this nonsense in him. It is usual for 
sympathies to run with the lovers, a soft option, and not to appreciate Caesar at his true 
worth. Critics find him ‘unattractive* : literary folk find it difficult to understand the true 
political type with a mind to rule, as with Hazlitt and so many others over Henry V. 
Octavius is a man in full control of himself, as a ruler must be, and moreover is reason- 
able, moderate and just. He did not wish the war, or a breach with Antony, and was 
more than willing to meet him half-way. But Antony fell down on his duty and broke 
their mutual understanding, while his wife Fulvia and their friends actually attacked 
Octavius. 

He is ready to forgive and forget and, on Fulvia’s death, to cement friendship by 
giving his sister Octavia, whom he much loves, to Antony as wife. Antony of course 
deserts her, and goes back to Cleopatra. Moreover he is jealous of the younger man, the 
‘novice*. A soothsayer warns him. 

Near him [Caesar], thy angel 
Becomes afeared, as being overpowered . . . 

If thou dost play with him at any game. 

Thou art sure to lose . . . 

Octavius Caesar carries the charisma of the deified Julius: Antony is bound to lose going 
the way he does. We need not go into the pathetic boasting of what he once was, when 
he has lost out. Suffice it to say that Caesar is magnanimous; when he hears that Antony 
is dead, he says; 


The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom, in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 

In pronouncing his panegyric, Octavius laments 
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That thou my brother, my competitor, 
In top of all design; my mate in empire. 



Introduction AN FONY AND CLHOPA'rRA 


Friend and companion in the front of war. 

The arm of mine own body . . . 
that our stars, 

Unreconcileable, should divide 
Our equalness to this. 

Such are the tragedies of high politics, a matter for more mature pity, when all is said, 
than the misfortunes of elderly lovers, bringing their fate upon themselves. 

Their fate gives opportunity for much line poetry, and I agree vMth M. K. Kuliev 
w'^ho was sensitive to such things that ‘the peculiar glory of this plav is not in its 
dramatic quality. It is in its poetry/* Nlany passages of such grandeur are familiar the 
description of Cleopatra in her barge upon the river Cydnus, or the t(K> often quoted 
‘Age cannot wither her'; and Antony’s words on being told that Cleopatra had tlied, 
with his name on her lips: 

Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is done, 

And we must sleep . 

I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra . . . 

Eros! - 1 come, my queen. Eros I Stay for me, 

Where souls do couch on Mowers, we’ll hand in haiul. 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze : 

Dido and her Aeneas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours. 

The master could always fetch up from the depths of his inspiration this magical verbal 
mastery' at such moments, but never more so than in this pla\ . Kidley concludes that 
here is ‘Shakespeare’s topmost achievement in dramatic poetry, that kind of pot^try 
which apart from its context is little remarkable, but in its dramatic setting is indehnabK 
moving.’ We w^ould merely emend this to say that it is, apart from its context, botli 
remarkable and moving. 

Personal. In a play of such Oriental colouring, not many^ touches of the contemporary 
background are discernible, but, significantly, more than usual f)t the personal. A refer- 
ence to the author’s own profession appears in ever\^ play; here, along with the ballad 
makers who, Cleopatra foresees, will make rhymes on her and Antony (they certainly 
did) -- 


the quick comedians 
F^xtemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels- Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
r the posture of a whore. 

Evidently the boy-actor who played the part of Cleopatra - his inches were fewer than 

Antony’s ' had not a squeaking voice; and how profe.ssional he must have been to play 

such a part! ^ \rden 

Shakespeare describes the masses in his usual terms. Octavius describes Antony ^ 

reeling the streets at noon and buffeting with slaves that ‘smell of sweat’ ; Cleopatra introductum, hv. 

foretells that they will be played as puppets in Rome : h 
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mechanic slaves 

With greasy aprons, rules and hammers shall 
Uplift us to the view. In their thick breaths. 

Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 

And forced to drink their vapour. 

Elizabethan crowds, indeed people in general, were very smelly; grandees at Court, the 
Queen and Ucicester, smothered themselves in scent and William Shakespeare cer- 
tainly had a sensitive nose. His consciousness of snakes (whatever Freud would think 
about that) is naturally more in evidence than ever; two extended passages are devoted 
to the subject, and Cleopatra’s aspics have of course a part to play. 

A few lines here and there give us his reflections on what he had observed. We have 
learned 


'Fhat he which is was wished until he were : 

this means that the man in power is popular, until he gets there. It is (Jctavius speaking, 
and what a penetrating political observation! He goes on. 

And the ebbed man, ne’er loved till ne’er w^orth love, 

Comes deared, by being lacked. 

This is a highly elliptical way of saying that the defeated candidate, never appreciated 
till he is no longer worth supporting, is all the more popular for being missed. How' often 
w^e have seen that too I 

The dilemma posed to Antony’s chief follower, Enobarbus, is fascinating: 

Mine honesty, and I, begin to square [quarrel]. 

The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly. 

("I’hat was w'hat Francis Bacon had thought as he watched the folly of Essex’s course.) 
He deserts the falling, foolish Antony - and then finds himself conscience-stricken at 
his conduct, and repents 


Yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer. 

And earns a place in the story. 

In the end Enobarbus did. Everybody remembered Bacon’s conduct against Essex ; 
however prudent his action, Shakespeare cannot have regarded it as a matter for 
commendation. 

Again we find, as always, Shakespeare’s unsleeping scepticism about the way things 
will turn out: 


We, ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good : so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 
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Touches of bawdy reappear, naturally in this play in which sex has a decisive role 
considering that, there is little enougli, and none of the joyous rollicking stud Of earlier 
plays. People have seen signs of sex-nausea in those from Hamlet and 'Tnnlus and 
Cressida to King Lear, and there is no sex at all in Macbeth. Nov\ Cleopatra addresses 
her eunuch with, 


1 take no pleasure 

In aught an eunuch has - ’tis well for thee 
'Fhat, being unseminared . . . 

perhaps we should spell this, unsenienared. And when it is a question ol playing 
billiards: 


As well a woman w ith an eunuch played 
As with a woman. 


The splendid passages of poetry have often been noticed; here we will call attention 
only to the extraordinarily oblique and often elliptical lanKuaKc. On lieannK uiuvelcome 
news from Rome, for ‘it offends me: be- brief', Antony says: ‘(irates me, the sum. 1 he 
movement of Shakespeare’s mind linguistically is, surely, very odd' When drifting 
clouds efface a fancied picture, it is simply, but elliptically, ‘the rack dislimns ! Dogs die 
of some disease; here they die t)f ‘languish'. And. within a few lines. Antony imagines 
Eros ‘windowed’ in Rome watching her master with ‘pleached’ arms, bending down 

His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame. 


Extraordinary' language 
visually. 


but the clue to it, as always, is that Shakespeare thinks 


The Text, from the Folio, is a good one and, both Dreg and Dovcr-Wilson agree, from 
the author’s manuscript. Its mislineation is due to Shakespeare economising space by 
running on half-lines to hll the rest of the line. Sometimes he punctuated care hilly 
sometimes not. In 1607 Daniel considerably revised his (’/co/)«/m in the light of 
Shakespeare’s play, trying to make it more dramatic. Earlier he had been inlluencec iy 
Rrchard II in revising his account in the Cvil li ars, to which Shakespeare m turn was 
indebted. 'Fhev would have known each other through Mono, Daniel s brothei-in-law 
(So the Parnassus play’s Hout at Daniel for 'base imitation’ is imperceptive of the rea 
subtlety of the situation.) it is perhaps worth adding that Emilia Lamer knew Daniel 
through their common patroness, the Countess of Cumberland. .0 whose daughter. 

Lady Anne Clifford, he was tutor. 

'I’owards the end of the year Barnes’s Ih'sH's Charter, renewed, corrected and 
augmented’, borrowed Cleopatra’s asps for his purposes. 
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ANTONY 


AND CLEOPATRA. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Mark Antony, 
Octavius Cacsar, 

M. iEMiLius Lhpidus, 
Sextus Pompeius. 
Domitius Enobarbus, 
Ventidius* 

Eros, 

SCARUS, 

Dbrcetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 


triumvirs. 


friends to 
tony. 


An- 


Mec^nas, 

Agrippa, 

Dolabella, 

Proculeius, 

Thyreus, 

Gallus, 


1 

J 


friends to Caesar. 


Menas, 

Menecrat£S» 

Varrius, 


} 


friends to Pompey. 


Taurus, lieutenant*general to Cdesar. 
Canidius, lieutenant-general to Antony. 
SiLiifS, an officer in Ventidius’s army. 
Euphronius, an ambassador from Antony to 
Caesar. 

Alkxas, ] 

Mardian, a Eunuch, I attendants on Cleo- 

Seleucus, f patra. 

Diomedes, / 

A Soothsayer. 

A Clown. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. 

OcTAVi A, sister to Caesar and wife to Antony. 

Fras*^^*^^* 1 attendants on Cleopatra. 

Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and other At- 
tendants. 

Scene : In uveral parts of tJu Roman empire* 


• A bullet beside a text line indicates an annotation in the 
opposite column 

ACT I. 

Scene I. Alexandria. A room in Cleopatra^ s 
palace* 

Enter Demetrius and Philo. 

Pku Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’e^ows the measure : those his goodly eyes. 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 



Alexandria EngravinR from John Speed’s A Prospect 
of the Most Famous Parts of the World, 1631 


Opposite ‘ Antony and Cleopatra. PaintinK by Willem 
Van Mieris (1662 
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8 fi’tu'fies Rt’jt'Cts. temper Restraint 
16 btfurri l^iinit 

18 Cerates me. It irritates me. the sum. Re brief 
28 pr<i< ess Summons. 



Antony ■ ‘Let Rome in Tiber melt Drawing bv John 
Masey Wright ( 1 777 iS66) 

39 fveet Know. 


Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now 
turn. 

The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front : his captain^s heart. 

Which in the scuffles of great hghts hath burst 
•The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper. 
And is become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy's lust. 

F'louTjsh. E^ter- Antonv, Cleopatra, he? 
Eadies^ the Train, ivith Eunuchs fanfiing her. 

Look, where they come : lo 
Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool : behold and see. 

Cleo^ If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Ant. There's beggary in the love that can be 
reckon’d. 

• Cleo. I’ll set a bourn how far to be beloved. 
Ant. Then must thou needs find out new 

heaven, new earth. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 

• Ant. Grates me : the sum. 

Cleo. Nay, hear them, Antony : 

Fulvia perchance is angry; or, who knows 20 
If the scarce-bearded Caesar have not .sent 
His i>owerful mandate to you, ' Do this, or this ; 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that : 
Perform' t, or else we damn thee.’ 

Ant. How, my love I 

Cleo. Perchance ! nay, and most like : 

You must not stay here longer, your dismission 
Is come from Caesar ; therefore hear it, Antony. 
•Where’s Fulvia’s process? Caesar’s I would say? 
both? 

Call in the messengers. As I am Egypt’s queen. 
Thou blushest, Antony ; and that blood of thine 
Is Caesar’s homager: else so thy cheek pays 
shame 31 

When shrill -tongued Fulvia scolds. The mes- 
sengers ! 

Ant. Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide 
arch 

Of the ranged empire fall ! Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay : our dun^ earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus ; when such a mutual pair 

IE nthractng. 

And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind, 

•On pain of punishment, the world to weet 
We stand up peerless. 

Cleo. Excellent falsehood ! 40 

Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 

I ’ll seem the fool I am not ; Antony 
Will be himself. 

Ant. But stirr’d by Cleopatra. 

Now, for the love of Love and her soft hours. 
Let's not confound the time with conference 
harsh : 

There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Wi thout some pleasure now. What sport to-night ? 
Cleo. Hear the ambassadors. 

Ant. Fie, wrangling queen ! 

Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh. 
To weep ; whose every passion fully strives 50 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired ! 

No messenger, but thine ; and all alone 
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To-night we'll wander through the streets and 
note 

The qtplities of people. Come, my queen ; 

Last night you did desire it : speak not to us. 

\^Exeunt Ant. and Cleo. with their train. 
Dem. Is Caesar with Antonius prized so slight? 
Pht. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony, 

• He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 

I am full sorry 

That he approves the common liar, who 6o 

Thus speaks of him at Rome : but I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy ! 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene IL The sajne. Another rootn. 

Enter Charmian, Iras, Alexas, and a Sooth- 
sayer. 

Char. Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most any 
thing Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas, where’s 
the soothsayer that you praised so to the queen? 
O, that I knew this husband, which, you say, 
must charge his horns with garlands ! 

Alex* Soothsayer! 

Sooth. Your will? 

Char. Is this the man? Is’t you, sir, that 
know things? 

Sooth. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

Alex, Show him your hand. lo 

Enter Enobarbus. 

Efto. Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine 
enough 

Cleopatra’s health to drink. 

Char. Good sir, give me good fortune. 

Sooth. I make not, but foresee. 

Char. Pray, then, foresee me one. 

Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you arc. 
Char, He means in flesh. 

Iras. No, you shall paint when you arc old. 
Char. Wrinkles forbid ! 

Alex. Vex not his prescience ; be attentive. 
Char. Hush ! 21 

Sooth. You shall be more beloving than be- 
loved. 

Char, I had rather heat my liver with drinking. 
Alex. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune ! Let 
me be married to three kings in a forenoon, and 
widow them all ; let me have a child at fifty, to 
whom Herod of Jewry may do homage : find me 
to marry me with 0<5tavius Cassar, and compa- 
nion me with my mistress. 

Sooth. You shall outlive the lady whom you 
serve. , 

Char. O excellent! J love long life better 

Soo^h.'^ ^u have seen and proved a fairer 
former fortune 

Than that which is to approach. 

Char. Then belike my children shall have no 
names: prithee, how many boys and wenches 

must 1 have? . , , ^ 

Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And fertile every wish, a million. 

Char. Out, fool ! 1 forgive thee for a witch. 40 


58 fyrof>rrt\ 



Soothsayer- ‘In nuture’sS intinile book lA set rrey A little 
1 can reaiJ ' An K^yptian Zodiac, from a toth centor\ 
engraving 
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66 Walk 



Jsis was the most impr>rtant of the Egyptian goddesses 
and married her brother Osins. Illustration from E A 
Wallis Budge’s 7'he (JucJs of the Efiypttans, 1Q04 


95 thf tmie's state The way things are ru»vv 


Alejc. You ^ink none but your dieets are 
privy to your wishes. 

ChorT. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alejv^ We'll know all our fortunes. 

Etio. Mine, and most of ou* fortunes, to-night, 
shall be — drunk to bed. 

/ r{is. There 's a palm presages chastity, if no- 
thin? else. 

Chaf. E'en as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth 
famine. 50 

It^as, Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot 
soothsay. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful 
prognostication, I cannot scratch mine ear. Pri- 
thee, tell her but a worky-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

/ ras. But how, but how ? give me particulars. 

Sooth. I have said. 

Iras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than 
she? 60 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you choose it? 

Iras. Not in my husband's nose. 

Char. Our worser thoughts heavens mend ! 
Alexas, — come, his fortune, his fortune ! O, let 
•him marry a woman that cannot go, sweet Isis, I 
beseech thee ! and let her die too, and mve him 
a worse ! and let worse follow worse, till the worst 
of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty-fold 
a cuckold 1 Good Isis, hear me this prayer, though 
thou deny me a matter of more weight ; good 
Isis, I beseech thee I 

/ ras. Amen. Dear goddess, hear that prayer 
of the people ! for, as it is a heart-breaking to see 
a handsome man loose-wived, so it is a deadly 
sorrow to behold a foul knave uncuckolded : there- 
fore, dear Isis, keep decorum, and fortune him 
accordingly ! 

Char. Amen. 79 

Alex. Lo, now, if it lay in their hands to make 
me a cuckold, they would make themselves 
whores, but they 'Id do'tl 

Eno. Hush ! here comes Antony. 

Char. Not he; the queen. 


Enter Cleopatra. 

Cleo. Saw you my lord? 

Eno. No, lady. 

Cleo. Wrs he not here ? 

Char. No, madam. 

Cleo. He was disposed to mirth ; but on the 
sudden 

A Roman thought hath struck him. Enobarbus ! 
E no. Madam ? 

Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where's 
Alexas ? 

Alex. Here, at your service. My lord ap- 
proaches. 90 

Cleo. We will not look upon him : go v/ith us. 

S^Exeunt. 


EnterEKTO'SYwith a Messenger Attendants. 

Mess. Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 
Ant. Against my brother Lucius? 

Mess. Ay : 

•But soon that war had end, and the time 's state 
Made friends of them, jointing their force 'gainst 
Caesar ; 

Whose better issue in the war, from Italy, 
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Upon the first encounter, dtare them. 

Well, what worst? 
Mess. The nature of bad news infe<5ts the 
teller. oq 

Ant. When it concerns the fool or coward. On; 

Things that are past are done with me. *Tis thus * 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 

1 hear him as he flatter'd. 

Mess* Labienus — 

This is stiff news — ^hath, with his Parthian force, 

• Extended Asia from Euphrates ; 

His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Lydia and to Ionia; 

Whilst— 

Ant. Antony, thou wouidst say, — 

Mess. my lord ! 

• Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the gene- 

ral tongue : 

Name Cleopatra as she is call'd in Rome ; no 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase ; and taunt my faults 
With such full license as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth 
weeds, 

When our quick minds lie still; and our ills 
told us 

•Is as our earing. Fare thee well awhile. 

Mess. At your noble pleasure. [Jtjcit. 

Ant, From Sicyon, ho, the news! Speak 
there ! 

FtTst A tt. The man from Sicyon, — is there 
such an one? 

Sec. Att, He stays upon your will. 

Ant. Let him apj)ear. 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 120 
Or lose myself in dotage. 

Enter another Messenger. 

What are you? 

Sec. Mess. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 

Ant. Where died she? 

Sec. Mess. In Sicyon : 

Her length of sickness, with what else more 
serious 

Importeth thee to know, this bears. 

[Gives a letter. 

Ant. Forbear me. 

[Exit Sec. Messenger. 
There's a great spirit gone! Thus did I de- 
sire it: 

What our contempt doth often hurl from us. 

We wish it ours again ; the present pleasure, 

•By revolution lowering, does become 129 

The opposite of itself : she's good, being gone ; 
The hand could pluck her back that shoved 
her on. 

I must from this enchanting queen break off : 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know. 
My idleness doth hatch. How now ! Enobarbus ! 

Re-enter Enobarbus. 


Eno. What's your pleasure, sir? 

Ant. I must with haste from hence. 

Eno. Why, then, we kill all our womm : we 
sec how mortal an unkindness is to them ; if they 
suffer our departure, death's the word. 

Ant. I must be gone. 140 

Eno. Under a compelling occasion, let women 
die : it were pity to cast them away lor nothing ; 
though, between them and a great cause, they 


105 Externied. Seized. 

109 mtnee l>o not avoid the common 

rumours 

116 earinf^ Plouj.;hing 

129 fi\ lo7LU*}jfn^ Hemp low freti on Kort one's wheel 



rhe- Wheel ot h'ortune VV\)f)dc,'ut Irorn .Alexander 
Bart lav’s The Ship of Eooii^. i774 
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157 .7<;rr C rod of heaven 
187 tnu(hcs Matters 




Cneius l\mipeius Magnus, known as F^ornpey the (ireat 
From a i gth centurv en^favinj^ 


198 For the main saidier As the leading K^’iieral 
200 c'dNf’srr. 1 forsc’ 


shoiild be esteemed nothing^. Cleopatra, catch- 
ing but the least noise of this, dies instantly ; 
I have seen her die twenty times upon far poorer 
moment : 1 do think there is mettle in death, 
which commits some loving adfc upon her, she 
hath such a celerity in dying. 

Ani. She is cunning past man's thought. 150 
Alack, sir, no; her passions are made 
of nothing but the finest part of pure love : we 
cannot call her winds and waters sighs and tears ; 
they are greater storms and tempests than alma- 
nacs can report : this cannot be cunning in her ; 
if it be, she makes a shower of rain as well 
• as Jove. 

Ant, Would I had never seen her ! 

£nr>. O, sir, you had then left unseen a won- 
derful piece of work ; which not to have been 
blest withal would have discredited your travel. 

Ant, Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Sir? 

Amt. Fulvia is dead. 

Ena, Fulvia! 

Ant, Dead. 

Eno, Why, sir, give the gods a thankful sa- 
crifice. When it pleaseth their deities to take 
the wife of a man from him, it shows to man the 
tailors of the earth ; comforting therein, that 
when old robes are worn out, there are members 
to make new. If there were no more women 
but Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, and^ the 
case to be lamented : this grief is crowned with 
consolation ; your old smock brings forth a new 
petticoat : and indeed the tears live in an onion 
that should water this sorrow. 

Ant, The business she hath broached in the 
state 

Cannot endure my absence. 179 

Ena, And the business you have broached 
here cannot be without you ; especially that of 
Cleopatra's, which wholly depends on your abode. 

Ant, No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose, I shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the queen^ 

And get her leave to part. For not alone 
•The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches. 
Do strongly speak to us ; but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition us at home : Sextus Pompeius 190 

Hath given the dare to Caesar, and commands 
The empire of the sea : our slippery people. 
Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 
Till his deserts are past, begin to throw 
Pomi>ey the Great and all his dignities 
Upon his son : who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 
•For the main soldier: whose quality, going on, 
'I’he sides o' the world may danger: much is 
breeding, 199 

•Which, like the courser's hair, hath yet but life. 
And not a serpent's poison. Say, our pleasure. 
To such whose place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 

Eno. I shall do’t. [^Exeunt, 

Scene III. T'he same. Another rvom. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, amd 
Alexas. 

Cleo, Where is he? 
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Char. 1 did not see him since. 

CUo. See where he is, who’s with him, what 
he does ; 

1 did not send you : if you find him sad. 

Say I am dancing ; if in mirth, report 

That I am sudden sick: quick, and return. 

Alex€is. 

Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love him 
dearly. 

You do not hold the method to enforce 

The like from him. 

Cleo. What should I do, I do not? 

Char. In each thing give him way, cross him 
in nothing. 

Cleo. Thou teachest like a fool ; the way to 
lose him. lo 

Char. Tempt him not so too far; I wish, 
forbear : 

In time we hate that wlijch we often fear. 

But here comes Antony. 


Enter Antony. 

Cleo. 1 am sick and sullen. 

Ant. I am sorry to give breathing to my 
purpose, — 

Cleo. Help me away, dear Charmian ; I shall 
fall: 

•It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it. 

Ant. Now, my dearest queen, — 

Cleo. Pray you, stand farther from me. 

Ant. What’s the matter? 

Cleo. I know, by that same eye, there’s some 
good news. 

What says the married woman? You may go : iso 
Would she had never given you leave to come ! 
I,et her not say ’tis I that keep you here ; 

1 have no power upon you ; hers you are. 

Ant The gods best know, — 

Cleo. O, never was there queen 

So mightily betray’d ! yet at the first 
I saw the treasons planted. 

Ant. Cleopatra, — 

Cleo. Why .should I think you can be mine 
and true, 

Though you in swearing shake the throned gods, 
Who have been false to Fulvia? Riotous mad- 
ness, 

To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 30 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 

Ant. Most sweet queen, — 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your 

going, , , 

•But bid farewell, and go; when you sued 

staying, . *1, 

Then was the time for words : no going then ; 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 

Bliss in our brows’ bent ; none our parts so poor, 
• But was a race of heaven : they are so still, 

Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world. 

Art turn’d the greatest liar 

A, it How now, lady ! 

Cleo. I would I had thy inches ; thou shouldst 
know 

There were a heart in Egypt. 

Ant. Hear me, queen : 

The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services awhile ; but my full heart 
Remains in use with you. Our Italy 


16 stWes nf nature. Human body. 



C'lfopatra ‘ seek no colont for vour Hut bid 

farewell, and ’ Kllen Wallin as Cleopatra, J’heatre 
Koval, l)riir\ Cane, l/ondon, 1 87 t 

33 .sued stdVinL’ He^'^ed to o.in uithnu- 

37 <1 >ll)C <)! I f sfllt tioil) 
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Cleopatra. Painting from the Fontainebleau School, i6th 
eenturv 


48 serupulous. Over triHes 
61 f*arh(nl\ Brawls. 

69 N lilts. The Nile. 

81 meetlv Most suitable. 

85 rarrtage oj his vhaje 'The course of his angei 


Shines o’er with civil swords : Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome : 
Equality of two domestic powers 
•Breed scrupulous fadtion: the hated, ^rown to 
strength, 

Are newly grown to love : the condemn’d Pompey, 
Rich in his father’s honour, creeps apace 50 
Into the hearts of such as have not thrived 
Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten ; 
And quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge 
By any desperate change : my more particular. 
And that which most with you should safe my 

Is Fufvi'^f death. 

Cieo, Though age from folly could not give 
me freedom. 

It does from childishness: can Fulvia die? 

A nt. She ’s dead, my queen : 

Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 60 
•The garboils she awaked ; at the last, best : 

See when and where she died. 

Cleo, O most false love! 

Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see. 

In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 
Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepared to 
know 

The purposes I bear ; which are, or cease. 

As you shall give the advice. By the fire 
•That quickens Nilus* slime, I go from hence 
Thy soldier, servant ; making peace or war 70 
As thou affecSl'st. 

CUo. ^ Cut my lace, Charmian, come ; 

But let it be : 1 am quickly ill, and well, 

So Antony loves. 

Ant. My precious queen, forbear; 

And give true evidence to his love, which stands 
An honourable trial. 

Cleo. ^ So Fulvia told me. 

I prithee, turn aside and weep for her ; 

Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 
Belong to Egypt : good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling ; and let it look 
Like perfedb honour. 

Ant. You’ll heat my blood: no more. 80 
• CUo. You can do better yet; but this is 
meetly. 

Ant. Now, by my sword, — 

Cleo.^ ^ And target. Still he mends; 

But this is not the best. Look, prithee, Char- 
mian, 

How this Herculean Roman does become 
•The carriage of his chafe. 

Ant. 141 leave you, lady. 

CUo. Courteous lord, one word. 

Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it: 

Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it; 

That you know well : something it is I would, — 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 90 

And I am all forgotten. 

Ant. But that your royalty 

Holds idleness your subjedl, I should take you 
For idleness itself. 

CUo^ ^ ’Tis sweating labour 

To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you : your honour calls you hence ; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly. 
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And all the ^ods go with you ! upon your sword 
Sit laurel vi^ry ! and smooth success xoo 

Be strewed before your feet ! 

An^. Let us go. Come ; 

Our separation so abides, and dies, 

That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me. 

And 1, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
Away ! iEjceunt. 

Scene IV. Rome. Ceesar^s house. 

Enter Octavius CvEsak, reading a letter^ 
Lepidus, and their Train. 

Cees. You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth 
know, 

It is not Caesar’s natural vice to hate 
Our great competitor: from Alexandria 
This is the news : he fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel; is not more manlike 
•Than Cleopatra ; nor the queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he ; hardly gave audience, or 
Vouchsafed to think he had partners; you shall 
find there 

A man who is the abstra<5l of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Eep. I must not think there are lo 

Evils enow to darken all his goodness ; 

His faults in him seem as the .spots of heaven. 
More fiery by night’s blackness ; hereditary, 
Rather than purchased ; what he cannot change, 
Than what he chooses. 

Cees. You are too indulgent. Let us grant, it 
is not 

Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 

To give a kingdom for a mirth ; to .sit 

• And keep the turn of tippling with a slave ; 19 

•To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 

With knaves that smell of sweat : say this becomes 

•As his composure must be rare indeed 
Whom these things cannot blemish,— yet must 
Antony 

No way excuse his soils, when we ao 
So great weight in his lightness. If he nil a 
His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 

•Call on him for’t: but to confound such time. 
That drums him from his sport, and speaks as 

loud . ... 

• As his own state and ours,— tis to be chid 

• As we rate boys, who, being mature in know- 

ledge, . , 

Pawn their experience to their present pleasure. 

And so re^l to judgement. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Here’s more news. 

Mess. Thy biddings have been done; and 
every hour, , , , 

Most noble Caesar, shalt thou have rei^rt 
How 'tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea ; 

And it appears he is befoved of those 
That only have fear’d Caesar : to the ports 
The discontents repair, and men s reports 

Give him much wrong’d. 

Qggf I should have known no less. 

• It hath been taught us from the primal state, 4* 
That he which is was wish d until he were , 
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43 ehh'd man Man left behind by fortune 

45 Heed 

46 Itukeyhi^ Kollovx in^ ^^Hsequiously 
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•And the ebb'd man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth 
love, 

Comes dear'd by being lack’d. This common 
body, 

•Like to a vag'tbond flag upon the stream, 

•Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide. 

To rot itself with motion. 

Mess. Caesar, I bring thee word, 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

•Make the sea serve them, which they ear and 
wound 

With keels of every kind : many hot inroads 50 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on’t, and flush youth revolt: 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon 
Taken as seen ; for Pornpey’s name strikes more 
I'han could his war resisted. 

CiPs, Antony, 

Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew’st 
Hirtiiis and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Lid famine follow; whom thou fought’ st against. 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than savages could suffer ; thou didst drink 61 
•The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at : thy palate then 
did deign 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets. 
The barks of trees thou browsed’st ; on the Alps 
It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on ; and all this — 

It wounds thine honour that I speak it now — 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 70 
• So much as lank’d not. 

Lep, ^ *Tis pity of him. 

Cces. Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome : ’tis time we twain 
Did show ourselves i’ the field ; and to that end 
Assemble we immediate council : Pompey 
Thrives in our idleness. 

l^ep. To-morrow, Caesar, 

I shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able 
To front this present time. 

Cees. Till which encounter. 

It is my business too. Farewell. 80 

JLep. Farewell, my lord : what you shall know 
meantime 

Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir. 

To let me be partaker. 

Cass, Doubt not, sir; 

I knew it for my bond. [Ejceunt, 

ScBNB V. Alejcandria. Cleopatt-n s palace. 

Enter Cleop.\tra, Charmian, Iras, and 
Mardian. 

Cleo, Charmian ! 

Char. Madam? 

Cleo. Ha, ha ! 

•Give me to drink mandragora. 

Char. Why, madam? 

Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap of 
time 

My Antony is away. 

Char. You think of him too much. 

Cleo. O, *tis treason ! 

Char. Madanit I trust, not so. 
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» 


Thou, eunuch Mardian ! 

Afar, What\s your highness* pleasure? 

Not now to hear thee sing ; 1 take no 
pleasure 

In aught an eunuch has : ’tis well for thee, lo 
•That, being unsemiiiar’d, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou affedtions ? 
Afar. Yes, gracious madam. 

C/eo, Indeed ! 

Mar. Not in deed, madam ; for I can do 
nothing 

But what indeed is honest to be done : 

Yet have 1 fterce affedlions, and think 
What Venus did w ith Mars. 

Cleo. O Charrnian, 

"Where think’st thou he is now? Stands he. or 
sits he? 

Or does he walk? or is he on his horse? 20 

U happy lior.st, to bear the w'cight of Antony ! 

•Do bravel}”, horse ! for wot’st thou whom thou 
mo vest? 

The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
•And burgonet of men. He's .speaking now. 

Or murmuring ‘Where’s my serpent of old 
Nile?* 

For so he calls me : now 1 feed myself 
With most delicious ])oison. Think on me, 

•'J'hat am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time ? Broad-fronted Cae.sar, 
When thou wast here above the ground, 1 was 30 
A morsel for a monarch : and great Pompey 
Would stand and make his eyes grow in iny 
brf )vv ; 

There w'ouM he ariclior his aspedf and die 
With looking on his life. 

Enter Ali^xas. 

A/r.v. Sovereign of Egypt, hail ! 

Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mane Antony ! 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With liis tineft gilded thee. 

How goes it with my brave Mark Antony? 

Altlv. Last thing he did, dear queen, 39 

He kiss’d, — the last of many doubled kisses, — 
This orient pearl. His speech sticks in my heart. 
Cieo. Mine ear must pluck it thence. 

Aiex. ‘ Good friend,* quoth he, 

‘ Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt .sends 
This treasure of an oyster ; at whose foot, 

•1V> mend the petty present, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms ; all the east. 
Say thou, shall call her mistress.* So he nodded, 
•fAnd soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed. 

Who neigli’d so high, that what 1 would have 
.spoke 

Was beastly dumb’d by him. 

Cleo. What, was he .sad or merry? 50 

Alex. Like to the time o’ the year between 
the extremes 

Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merry. 

Cleo. O well-divided disposition ! Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, *tis the man; but 
note him : 

He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by his ; he was not merry. 
Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy ; but between both : 

O heavenly mingle ! Bc’st thou sad or raerry, 
The violence of cither thee becomes, 60 
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63 thick. Many. 
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So does it no man else. Met’st thou my posts? 

A lejc. Ay, madam, twenty several messenf^ers : 
•Why do you send so thick ? 

Cleo. Who’s bom that day 

When I foreet to send to Antony, 

Shall die a beg^gar. Ink and raper, Charmian. 
Welcome, my good Alexas. Did I, Charmian, 
Kver love Caesar soY 

Char, O that brave Caesar ! 

Cleo. Be choked with such another emphasis ! 
Say, the brave Antony. 

Char, The valiant Caesar ! 

Cleo, By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 

If thou with Caesar paragon again 71 

My man of men. 

Char, By your most gracious pardon, 

I sing but after you. 

Cleo, My salad days. 

When I was green in judgement : cold in blood. 
To say as I said then 1 But, come, away; 

Get me ink and paper: 

He shall have every day a several greeti^. 

Or I ’ll unpeople Egypt. [Kjceunt, 

ACT II. 

ScKNE I. Messina, Pompeys heuse. 

Enter Pompey, Menkcratks, and Menas, 
27/ ivarltke tnawier, 

Pom. If the great gods be just, they shall 
assist 

The deeds of j ustest men. 

Mene, Know, worthy Pompey, 

That what they do delay, they not deny. 

Pom, Whiles we are suitors to their throne, 
decays 

The thing we sue for. 

Me7ie, We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

Pom, I shall do well : 

The people love me, and the sea is mine ; 

My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to the full. Mark Antony z i 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors : Caesar gets money where 
He loses hearts: Lepidus flatters both. 

Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. 

Men, Caesar and Lepidus 

Are in the field : a mighty strength they carry. 
Poftt, Where have you this? ’tis false. 

Men, From Silvius, sir. 

Pom. He dreams : I know they are in Rome 
together. 

Looking for Antony. But all the charms of love, 
•Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip! ^ az 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both 1 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite ; 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honotzr 
•Even till a Lethe’d dmness ! 

Enter Varrius. 

How now, Vanrius! 

Var, This is most certain that I shall deliver : 
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Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expedled ; since he went from £^pt *tis 30 
A space for further travel. 

^ I could have given less matter 
A letter ear. Menas, I did not think 
This amorous surfeicer would have donn*d his 
helm 

For such a petty war : his soldiership 
Is twice the other twain : but let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our stirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 
The ne*er<lust-wearied Antony. 

Men* I cannot hope 

Cmsar and Antony shall well greet together : 

His wife that’s dead did trespasses to Caesar ; 

H is brother warr'd upon him; although, I think, 
Not moved by Antony. 

Pom, I know not, Menas, 

How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were't not that we stand up against them all, 
•'Twere pregnant they should square between 
themselves ; 

For they have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords : but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 

Be't as our gods will have't! It only stands 50 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 

Come, Menas. {^Exeunt, 

Scene II. Rome. The house of Lepidus. 

Enter Enobarbus and Lepidi/s. 

Lep. Good Enobarbus, 'tis a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to entreat your cap- 
tain 

To soft and gentle speech. 

Eno. I .shall entreat him 

• To answer like himself: if Caesar move him. 

Let Antony look over Caesar's head 

• And speak as loud as Mars^ By Jupiter, 

Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 

I would not shave ’t to*day. 

Lep. 'Tis not a time 

•For private stomaching. 

Eno* Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then born in 't. 10 

Lep. But small to greater matters must give 
way. 

Eno, Not if the small come first. 

Lep. Your speech is pa.ssion : 

But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 

Enter Antony Ventidius. 

Eno, And yonder, Caesar. 

Enter C.<esAR, Mecasnas, and Agrippa. 

A nt. If we compose well here, to Parthia : 
Hark, Ventidius. 

Coes, I do not know, 

Mecaenas ; ask Agrippa. 

Lep, Noble friends, 

That which combined us was most great, and let 
not 

A leaner ad^ion rend us. What 's amiss. 

May it be gently heard : when we debate 20 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds : then, noble partners, 
The rather, for I earnestly beseech, 
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AN rONY AND Cl.ECHWrRA Act 11 Scene II 


25 matter. Nor let ill temper make matters 

worse 
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Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 

• Nor curstness g^row to the matter. 

Ant. ’Tis sTOken well. 

Were we before our armies, and to hght, 

I should do thus. [Flourish. 

Gets. Welcome to Rome. 

Ant. Thank you. 

Gees. Sit- 

Ant. Sit, sir. 

Gees. Nay, then. 

Ant. I learn, you take things ill which are 
not so, 

Or being, concern you not. 

Gees. I must be laugh’d at, 30 

If, or for nothing or a little, I 
Should say myself offended, and with you 
Chiefly i’ the world ; more laugh’d at, that I 
should 

Once name you derogately, when to sound your 
name 

It not concern’d me. 

Ant. My being in Egypt, Caesar, 

What was’t to you? 

Gees. No more than my residing here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt: yet, if you there 

• Did practise on my state, your being in Egypt 
Might be my question. 

Ant. How intend you, practised? 40 

Gees. You may be pleased to catch at mine 
intent 

By what did here befal me. Your wife and bro- 
ther 

Made wars upon me ; and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war. 
Ant. You do mistake your business; my bro- 
ther never 

Did urge me in his a( 5 l : I did inquire it ; 

And have my learning from some true reports. 
That drew their swords with you. Did he not 
rather 

Discredit my authority with yours; 

And make the wars alike against my stomach, 50 
Having alike your cause? Of this my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you’ll patch a quarrel. 
As matter whole you have not to make it with. 

It must not be with this. 

Gees. You praise yourself 

By laying defedfs of judgement to me ; but 
You patem’d up your excuses. 

Ant. Not so, not so; 

I know you could not lack, I am certain on’t. 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, 

Your partner m the cause 'gainst which he fought. 
Could not with graceful eyes attend those wars 60 
Which fronted mine own peace. As for my wife, 

I would you had her spirit in such another : 

•The third o' the world is yours ; which with a 
snafHe 

You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

JEno. Would we had all such wives, that the 
men might go to wars with the women ! 

Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboiJs, 
Caesar, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, I grieving grant 
Did you too much disquiet : for that you must 70 
But say, 1 could not help it. 

Gees. I wrote to you 

When rioting in Alexandria ; you 
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Did pc>cket up my letters^ and with taunts 
•Did gibe my missive out of audience. 

A nt. Sir, 

He fell upon me ere admitted: then 
'I'hree kings I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what 1 was i’ the morning : but next day 
1 told him of myself; which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife; if we contend, 8o 

Out of our question wipe him. 

C^es. You have broken 

The article of your oath ; which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 

Soft, Caisar ! 

Ant, No, 

Lepidus, let him speak : 

The honour is sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that 1 lack’d it. But, on, Caisar ; 

The articTe of my oath. 

iScPS. To lend me arms and aid when 1 required 
them ; 

The which you both denied. 

Ant. Neglev5led, rather ; 

And then when poison’d hours had bound me up 
P rom mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may. 
I ’ll play the penitent to you : but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it, 'J'riitli is, that Fulvia, 

'J'o have me out of Egypt, made wars here , 

P'or which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon as bents mine honour 
'I'o sloop in such a case. 

’Tis noble spoken. 

mec. If it might please you, to enforce no 
further 

The griefs between ve : to forget them quite loo 
Were to remember that the present need 

• Speaks to atone you. 

JLep. Worthily spoken, Mecjenas. 

J£no, Or, if you borrow one another’s love 
for the instant, you may, when you hear no more 
words of Pompey, return it again : you shall 
liave time to wrangle in when you liave nothing 
else to do. 

Aftt, ’rhou art a soldier only: speak no more 
Kno, That truth should be silent J had almost 
forgot. 1 TO 

A tit. You wrong this presence; therefore 

speak no more. 

• Eno Gi) to, then; your considerate stone. 
Ctrs. 1 do not much dislike the matter, but 

The manner of his speech ; for’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions 
So differing in their adls. Yet, if I knew 
What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to 
edge 

O’ the world I would pursue it. 

A^r, Give me leave, Caesar, — 

Ci^s. Speak, Agrippa. 

Agr. Thou hast a sister by the mother’s side. 
Admired Ocflavia : great Mark Antony 121 

Is now a widower. 

Cigs. Say not so, Agrippa : 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserved of rashness. 

Ant. I am not married, Caesar: let me hear 
Agrippa further speak. 

Agr, To hold you in perpetual amity, 

To make you brotners, and to knit your hearts 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Act II Scene 11 


166 Jam€. Report. 


The Second Triumvirate, Mark Antony, Kcpidus and 
Octavius who seized power after the murder of Caesar 
in 43 BC. EnKraviiiK from P. J. Mariette’s 'I'raite des 
Pterrvs 1750 


With M unslippin^^ knot, take Antony^ 

Odlavia to his wife; whose beauty claims 130 
No worse a husband than the best of men ; 

Whose virtue and whose general graces s];^k 
That which none else can utter. By this mar- 
riage. 

All little jealousies, which now seem great. 

And all great fears, which now import their 
dangers, 

Would then be nothing : truths would be tales. 
Where now half tales be truths : her love to both 
Would, each to other and all loves to both. 

Draw after her Pardon what I have spoite; 

For *tis a studied, not a present thought, 240 
By duty ruminated. 

Ant. Will Caesar speak? ^ 

C^rs. Not till he hears how Antony is touch’d 
With what is spoke already. 

Ant. What power is in Agrippa, 

If I would say, * Agrippa, be it so,' 

To make this good ? 

Caps. The power of Csesar, and 

His power unto 0 < 5 lavia. 

Ant. May I never 

To this good purjKDse, that so fairly shows, 
Dream of impediment ! Let me have thy hand : 
Further this acfl of grace ; and from this hour 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves 150 
And sway our great designs ! 

Cees. There is my hand. 

A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly : let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts; and never 
Fly off our loves again ! 
jLep. Happily, amen ! 

Ant. I did not think to draw my sword 
’gainst Pompey ; 

For he hath laid strange courtesies and great 
Of late upon me : 1 must thank him only, 

I^est my remembrance suffer ill report ; 

At heel of that, defy him 

JLep. Time calls upon ’s : 160 

Of us must Pompey presently be sought. 

Or else he seeks out us. 

Ant. Where lies he? 

Cars. About the mount Misenum. 

Ant. What is his strength by land ? 

Cces. Great and increasing : but by sea 
•He is an absolute master. 

Ant So is the fame. 

Would we had spoke together! Haste we for it: 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talk’d of. 

CiFs With most gladness : 

And do invite you to my sister’s view, 270 

Whither straight I’ll lead you. 

A nt. Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 

Lep. Noble Antony, 

Not sickness should detain me. 

[Flourish. Exeunt Ciesar^ Antony 

and Eepidus. 

Afec, Welcome from E^vpl, sir. 

Eno, Half the heart ofCaesar, worthy Mecae- 
nas ! My honourable friend, Agrippa ! 

A^. Good Enobarbus! 

Mec. We have cause to be glad that matters 
are so well digested. You stayed well by ’t in 
Egypt. 280 
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£ho. Ay, sir ; we did sleep day out of counte- 
nance, and made the night light with drinking. 

Afec, Eight wjld-boars roasted whole at a 
breakfast, and but twelve persons there ; is this 
true? 

JSw, This was but as a fly by an eagle :^we 
had much more monstrous matter of feast, which 
worthily deserved noting. 

Mec. She's a most triumphant lady, if report 
be square to her. 190 

When she first met Mark Antony, she 
pursed up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. 

A£r* There she appeared indeed ; or my re- 
porter devised well for her. 

JSno* I will tell you. 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Bum'd on the water : the |>oop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars 
were silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 201 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar'd all description : she did lie 
In her piavilion — clotn-of-gold of tissue — 
0 *er-pi< 5 turing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature : on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
And what they undid did. 

O, rare for Antony ! 210 

• £no. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes, 

And made their bends adornings : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers : the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 

•That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible pierfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthroned i' the market-place, did sit alone, 220 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too 
And made a gap in nature. 

Ajsx, Rare Egyptian ! 

£no. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her. 
Invited her to supper : she replied. 

It should be better he became her guest ; 

Which she entreated : our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of 'No' woman heard 
speak. 

Being Darber’d ten times o'er, goes to the feast, 

•And for his ordinary pays his heart 230 

For what his eyes eat only. 

Agr. Royal wench ! 

She made great Caesar lay his sword to bed : 

• He plough^ her, and she cropp'd. 

Eno, I saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the public street ; 

And ha ving lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 
That she did make defedl perfcclion, 

And, breathless, power breathe forth. 

Mec. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 

Eno, Never; he will not: 
i^e cannot wither her, nor custom stale 240 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed : but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies : for vilest things 



Enobarbus ‘'Vhe bar^e she sat 111, like a burnished 
throne, Burn’d on the water . . ' Enjtfravinff from an 
E^yp^i®*^ tomb painlinii at Thebes by !•' W. Fairholt 
irom J. (). HalliwelTs edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
1853 I S65 

211 Seretdi s Eej^endary sea nymphs. 

216 yarviy Nimbly frame the off in* Pertorm their task. 

230 iiidintirv Meal 

233 tfnpp'd i.i' bore a son 
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245 \Vdntt>n 

248 lottery Prize. 

6 / sffuare 1 have not always kept to the straight and 
narrt)W patli 

13 mot inn. Mind 

22 It fear l"'rightened 


38 inhoop\i I'oreed to fight 



Antonv ‘and his <]uails ever beat mine ’ Kngraving 
from a Chinese miniature by F W h'airhoJt from J O 
Halliwell’s edition ot Shakespeare’s works, iKs.^ iHh 5 


Become themselves in her : that the holy priests 
•Bless her when she is riggish. 

Afec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Odlavia is 
•A blesifwd lottery to him. 

Ag'r-. Let us go. 

Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest 249 
Whilst you abide here. 

JSfii?. Humbly, sir, I thank you. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The same. Ceesar^s house. 

Enter Antony, C/Esar, Octavia between them^ 
and Attendants. 

Ant. The world and my great office will some- 
times 

Divide me from your bosom. 

Otla. All which time 

Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. 

Ant. Good night, sir. My 0<5lavia, 

Read not my blemishes in the world^s report: 

•T have not kept my square ; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear 
lady. 

Good night, sir. 

Cies. Good night. 

[Exeunt Ceesar and Oflavia. 

Enter Soothsayer. 

Ant. Now, sirrah; you do wish yourself in 
Egypt? 10 

Sooth. Would I had never come from thence, 
nor you 
Thither ! 

Ant. If you can, your reason? 

Sooth. I see it in 

•My motion, have it not in my tongue: but yet 
Hie you to Eg;ypt again. 

A nt. Say to me, 

Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar's or mine ? 
Sooth. Caesar's. 

Therefore, O Antony^ stay not by his side : 

Thy demon, that 's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 20 

Where Caesar's is not ; but, near him, thy angel 
• Becomes a fear, as being overpower'd : therefore 
Make space enough between you. 

Ant. Speak this no more. 

Sooth. To none but thee ; no more, but when 
to thee. 

If thou dost play with him at any game. 

Thou art sure to lose ; and, of that natural luck. 
He beats thee 'gainst the odds : thy lustre 
thickens. 

When he shines by : I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 

But, he away, 'tis noble. 

Ant. Get thee pone : 30 

Say to Ventidius I would speak with him : 

[Exit Soothsayer. 

He shall to Parthia. Be it art or hap. 

He hath spoken true : the very dice obey him ; 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 
Under his chance : if we draw lots, he speeds ; 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine, 

When it is all to nought ; and his quails ever 
•Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds. I will to £g3rpt: 
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And though 1 make this marriage for my peace, 
the east my pleasure lies. 

Enter V enttdius. 

O, come^ Ventidius, 40 
You must to ParthLa: your commission ’s ready ; 
Follow me, and receive 't. \EjccuHt. 


Scene IV. 'Fhc same, A street. 

Enter I-emdus, Mec^nas, and Agrippa. 

Eefi. Trouble yourselves no further ; pray you, 
hasten 

Vour generals after. 

Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 

Will e’en but kiss Odtavia, and wc ’ll follow. 

Eep. Till 1 shall see you in your soldier’s 
dress, 

Which will become you both, farewell 

Mec. We shall. 

As I conceive the journey, be at tlie Mount 

Before you, Lepidus. 

I.ep. Your way is shorter; 

My purposes do draw me mucli about ; 

You ^11 win two days upon me. 

Mec. 1 o- 1 1 

hir, good success ! 

F are wel 1 . [A' jceun t, 1 « ;> 


Ag:r. ] 
Lep. 


Scene V. Alejcandria , C/eopatrds palace. 

Enter Qi^^ovk’vka^ Chakmian. Ikas, and 
Ackx 

Cleo, Give me some music; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 

Attend, The music, bo ! 

Enter Mari>ian the Ennuch. 

Clec. Let it alone; let to billiards; come, 
C harm i an. 

Char. My arm is sore ; best play with Mar<lian 

Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d 
As with a woman. Come, you’ll play with me, 
sir? 

Mar. As well as I can, madam. 

Cleo, And when good will is show’d, tlioiigh ’t 
come too short. 

The adtor may plead pardon, 1 ’ll none now : 
•(iive me mine angle ; we’ll to the river: there. 
My music playing far off, I will betray 11 

Tawny-hnn’d fishes ; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws, and, as 1 draw them up, 

I’ll think them every one an Antony, 

And say ‘Ah, ha! you're caugnt.’ 

Char, 'Twas merry when 

You wager’d on your angling ; when your diver 
L)id hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

Cleo. That time, — O tirnes ! — 

I laugh’d him out of patience ; and that night 
I laugh’d him into patience: and next morn, ao 
Ere die ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed : 
•Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
1 wore his sword Philippan. 

Enter a Messenger. 

O, from Italy! 

Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears. 

That long time have been barren. 


10 nniih tiKkli* 
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28 yield. Admit. 

41 format. Ordinary. 
SO allay Qualify. 

54 the p£uk of. All. 



Cleopatra' ‘The most infectious pestilenci- upon thee!’ 
Iini 5 ravin>» by Kenny Meadows from Barry Cornwall’s 
The W(trks of Shakspere, 1 846 


83 spurn. I'rample. 


Mess. Madam, madam, — 

Cieo. Antonius dead 2 — If thou say so^ vUislim, 
Thou kilFst thy mistress ; but well and free» 

• If thou so yield him, there is ^old, and here 

My bluest veins to kiss ; a hand that kings 
Have lipp’d, and trembled kissine. 30 

Mess. First, madam, he is well. 

CZft?. Why, there ^s more gold. 

But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well : bring it to that. 

The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 
Down thy iu-uttering throat. 

Mess. Good madam, hear me. 

C^o. Well, go to, I will ; 

But there’s no goodness in thy face : if Antony 
Be free and healthful, — so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings ! If not well. 
Thou shouldst come like a Fury crown’d with 
shakes, 40 

•Not like a formal man. 

Mess. Will ’t please you hear me? 

C/eo. I have a mind to strike thee ere thou 
spcak’st : 

Yet, if thou say Antony lives, is well, 

Or friends '^ith Caesar, or not captive to him, 

1 ’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 

Mess. Madam, he ’s well. 

Cieo. Well said. 

Mess. And friends with Caesar. 

C/eo. Thou’rt an honest man. 

Mess. Caesar and he are greater friends than 
ever. 

C/eo. Make thee a fortur>e from me. 

Mess. But yet, madam,— 

• Clea. I do not like * But yet,’ it does allay 50 
The good precedence ; fie upon ‘ But yet’ I 

• But yet’ is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefa<flor. Prithee, friend, 
•Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 

The good and bad together: he’s friends with 
Caesar ; 

In state of health thou say'st; and thou say’st 
free. 

Mess. Free, madam! no; I made no such 
report : 

He’s bound unto 0 < 5 Iavia. 

Clco. For what good turn ? 

Mess. For the best turn i’ the bed. 

Cleo., I am pale, Charmian. 

Mess. Madam, he ’s married to Odlavia. 60 
Cieo. The most iufedlious pestilence upon 
thee ! ^ [Strikes hint dowtu 

Mess. Good madam, patience. 

Cieo. What say you ? Hence, 

[Strikes him eigain. 

•Horrible villain ! or I’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me ; I ’ll unhair thy head : 

[She haies him up and dawn. 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in 
brine, 

Smarting in lingering pickle. 

Mess. Gracious madam, 

I that do bring the news made not the matcb. 
Cieo. Say’tis not so, a province I will give 
thee, 

And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou 
hadst 

Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage ; 70 
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•And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 

Mess. He's married, madam. 

Cleo. Rogue, thou hast lived too long. 

\Draws a kni/e., 
Mess. Nay, then I'll run. 

What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. 

[Ejcit. 

CJuir^ Good madam, keep yourself within 
yourself : 

The man is innocent. 

Cleo. Some innocents 'scape not the thunderbolt. 
Melt R^pt into Nile I and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents ! Call the slave again : 
Though 1 am mad, I will not bite him : call. 8 o 
Char, He is afeard to come. 

Clea. I will not hurt him. 

\Ejcit Charmian. 

These hands do lack nobility^ that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I mysell 
Have given myself the cause. 

Re-enter Charmiak and Messenger. 

Come hither, sir. 

Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news : give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. 

Mess. 1 have done my duty. 

Clee. Is he married? 

I cannot hate thee worsei* than I do, 90 

If thou again say ‘Yes.* 

Mess. He’s married, madam. 

Cleo. The gods confound thee ! dost thou hold 
there still? 

Mess. Should I lie, madam ? 

Cleo. O, I would thou didst. 

So half my Egypt were submerged and made 
A cistern for scaled snakes ! Go, get thee hence : 
• Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to rne 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly. He is married? 
Mess. % 1 crave your highness’ pardon. 

Cleo. married? 

Mess. Take no offence that I would not offend 
you: 

To punish me for what you make me do 100 

Seems much unequal : he's married to OeSfavia. 
Cleo. O, that his fault should make a knave 
of thee, 

That art not what thou ’rt sure of ! Get thee hence : 
The merchan^se which* thou hast brought from 
Rome 

Are all too dear for me : lie they upon ihy hand. 
And be undone by ’em I \,Exit Messenger. 

Char. Good your highness, patience. 

CUo. In praising Antony, I have dispraised 
Cssar. 

Char. Many times, madam. 

Cleo. I am paid for't now. 

Lead me from hence ; 

I faint : O Iras, Charmian ! 'tis no matter. no 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 
Report the feature of 0<ffavia, her years, 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair: bring me word quickly. 

[Ejcit Alexas. 

Let him for ever go : — ^let him not — Charmian, 
•Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 


Sarcts’sus 1 >eKC?idiirv beautiful vouth. 
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Charles Calvert as Mark Antony, 'Theatre Koval, Drurv 
Lane, London, 187;^ 


The other way a Mars. Bid you Alexas 

f Zid Afaf^diufu 

Bring me word how tall she is. Pity me, Char- 
mian. 

But do not speak to me. Lead me to my chamber. 

Scene VI. Near Misenum, 

flourish. Enter Pompev and Menas at one 
side, 'with drum and trumpet: at another, 
Caesar, Antony, Lepidus, Enobarbus, Me- 
c AC NAS, 'with Soldiers marchinj^. 

Pom. Your hostages I have, so have you 
mine ; 

And we shall talk before we fight. 

C^es. Most meet 

That first we come to words : and therefore have we 
Our written purposes before us sent ; 

Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 
If ’twill tie up thy discontented sword, 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth 
That else must perish here. 

Pom. To you all three. 

The senators alone of this great world. 

Chief fadlors for the gods, I do not know 10 

Wherefore my father should revengers want. 
Having a son and friends ; since Julius Caesar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 

There saw you labouring for him. What was’t 
That moved pale Cassius to conspire ; and what 
Made the all-honour’ d, honest Roman, Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous free- 
dom. 

To drench the Capitol ; but that they would 
Have one man but a man ? And that is it 19 
Hath made me rig my navy : at whose burthen 
The anger’d ocean foams : with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 

Cces. Take your time. 

Ant. Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with 
thy sails ; 

We’ll speak with thee at sea; at land, thou 
know’st 

How much we do o’er-count thee. 

Pom. At land, indeed, 

•Thou dost o’er-count me of my father’s house ; 
But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself. 
Remain in’t as thou mayst. 

Eep. Be pleased to tell us — 

• For this is from the present — how you take 30 

The offers we have sent you. 

Cees, There’s the point. 

Ant. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embraced. 

Coes. And what may follow. 

To try a larger fortune. 

Pom, You have made me offer 

Of Sicily, Sardinia ; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirates ; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Rome ; this 'greed upon^ 
To part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
•Our targes undinted. 

Cces. Ant. Eep. That’s our offer. 

Pom. Know, then, 40 

I came before you here a man prepared 
To take this omr : but Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience : though 1 lose 
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The praise of it by telling, you must know, 

\Vlien Caesar and your brother were at blows. 
Your mother came to Sicily and did And 
Her welcome friendly. 

An/. I have heard it, Pompey : 

•And am well studied for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. 

Pom. Let me have your hand : 

I did not think, sir, to have met you here. 50 
Ant. The beds V the east are soft; and thanks 


to YOU, 

That cafrd me timelier than my purpose hither ; 
For I have gain’d by’t. 

CiPS. Since I .saw you last, 

There is a change upon you. 

Pom. Well, I know not 

What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face ; 
But in my bo.som shall she never come, 

To make my heart her vass;\l. 

Lep. Well met here, 

Pom. I hope so, Lepidus. Thus we are 
agreed : 

I crave our composition may be written. 

And seal’d between us. 

Cas. That’s the next to do. 60 

Pom. We’ll feast each other ere we part; 
and let’s 

Draw lots who shall begin. 

Ant. That will T, Pompey. 

Pom. No, Antony, take the lot: but, first 
Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. 1 have heard that Julius 
Caesar 

Grew fat with feasting there. 

Afit. You have heard much. 

Pom. I have fair meanings, sir. 

Ant. And fair words to them. 

Pom. Then so much have I heard : 

•And I have heard, Apollodorus carried— 

Rno. No more of that : he did so. 

Pom. What, I pray you? 70 

Eno. A certain queen to Ca;sar in a mattres.s. 
Pom. 1 know thee now: how farest thou, 
soldier ? 

Eno. Well ; 

And well am like to do; for, 1 perceive. 

Four feasts are toward. , , , 

Pom. Let me shake thy hand ; 

I never hated thee : I have seen thee fight. 

When I have envied thy behaviour. 

Eno. , Sir, 

i never loved you much ; but I ha praised ye. 
When you have well deserved ten times as much 

As T have said you did. , , . o 

Pom. Enjoy thy plainness, 80 

It nothing ill becomes thee. 

Aboard my galley I invite you all ; 

Will you lead, lords? 

Cars. Ant. Lep. Show us the way, sir, 

Pom. Come, 

[Exeunt all hut Menas and Enobarbus. 
Men. \Aside^ Thy father, Pompey, would 
ne’er have made this treaty.— You and I have 
known, sir. 

Eno. At sea, 1 think. 

Men. We have, sir. 

Eno. Yoh have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land. .9® 

Eno. I will praise any man that will praise 
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140 (Hcaston. Convenience. 

5-6 alms-drrnk i.e. extra 

7 pinch. Annoy. 

8 disposition. Inclination. 


me ; though it cannot be denied what I have done 
by land. 

Men^ Nor what I have done by water. 

Eno, Yes, something you can deny for your 
own safety : you have been a great thief by sea. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno, There I deny my land service. But 
give me your hand, Menas : if our eyes had 
authority, here they might take two thieves 
kissing. loz 

Men. All men’s faces are true, whatsome’er 
their hands are. 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a 
true face. 

Men. No slander ; they steal hearts. 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am sorry it is turned to 
a drinking. Pompey doth this day laugh away 
his fortune. xxo 

Eno. If he do, sure, he cannot weep’t back 
again. 

Men. You’ve said, sir. We looked not for 
Mark Antony here : pray you, is he married to 
Cleopatra ? 

Eno. Caesar’s sister is called Ocflavia. 

Men. True, sir ; sh^ was the wife of Caius 
Marcellus. 

Eno. But she is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 

Men. Pray ye, sir? iso 

Eno. ’Tis true. 

Men. Then is Caesar and he for ever knit to- 
gether. 

Eno. If I were bound to divine of this unity, 
I would not prophesy so. 

Men. I think the policy of that purpose made 
more in the marriage than the love of the parties. 

Eno. 1 think so too. But you shall find, the 
band that seems to tie their friendship together 
will be the very strangler of their amity : Odtavia 
is of a holy, cold, and still con venation. 13 1 

Men. Who would not have his wife so? 

Eno. Not he that himself is not so; which is 
Mark Antony. He will to his Bgyptian dish 
again : then shall the sighs of Odlavia blow the 
&e up in Caesar ; and, as I said before, that which 
is the strength of their amity shall prove the im- 
mediate author of their variance. Antony will 
use his affe<5tion where it is : he married but his 
•occasion here. x^o 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will 
you aboard ? I have a health for you. 

Eno. 1 shall take it, sir : we nave used our 
throats in Egypt. 

Men. Come, let's away. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. On board Pompey s galley ^ 
Misenum. 

Music plays. Enter two or three Servants with 
a banquet. 

First Serv. Here they’ll be, man. Some o’ 
their plants are ill-rooted already ; the least wind 
i’ the world will blow them down. 

Sec. Serv. Lepidus is high-coloured. 

• First Serv. Tney have made him drink alms- 
drink. 

• Sec. Serv. As they pinch one another by the 
•disposition, he cries out * No more reconciles 

them to his entreaty, and himself to the drink. 
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First Serv, But it raises the greater war be- 
tween him and his discretion. n 

Sec* Se7^, Why, this it is to have a name in 
•g^eat s fellowship : I had as lief have a reed 
•that will do me no service as a partisan I could 
not heave. 

• First Sen/, 'lo be called into a hu^e sphere, 
and not to be seen to move in*t, arc the holes 

•where eyes should be, which pitifully disaster 
the cheeks. 

A sennet sounded. Knter Antony, 

Lepidus, Pompky, Agrippa, Mecasnas, Eno- 
BARBUS, Menas, uuiik other captains. 

Ant. [To C€esar\ Thus do they, sir: they take 
the flow o' the Nile 20 

•By certain scales i' the pyramid ; they know, 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 
•Or foison follow; the higher Nikis swells, 

The more it promises : as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest. 

JLep* You've strange serpents there. 

Ant. Ay, Lepidus. 

L,ep. Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of 
your mud by the operation of your sun : so is your 
crocodile. 31 

Ant. They are so. 

Pont. Sit, — and some wine ! A health to Le- 
pidus ! 

• JLep. I am not so well as I should be, but I '11 
ne’er out. 

Fno. Not till you have slept; I fear me you’ll 
be in till then. 

Pep. Nay, certainly, I have heard the Ptolc 
mies' pyramises are very goodly things; without 
ContradidUon, I have heard that. 41 

Men. [Aside to Pom.^ Pompey, a word. 

Pom. [Aside to Say in 

mine ear: what is't? 

Men. [Aside to Pom.^ Forsake thy seat, 1 do 
beseech thee, captain, 

And hear me speak a word. ^ 

Pom. [Aside to Men.\ Forbear me till anon. 
This wine for Lepidus ! 

]Lep. What manner o’ thing is your crocodile? 
Ant. It is shaped, sir, like itself; and it is as 
broad as it hath breadth: it is just so high as it 
is, and moves with it own organs: it lives by 
that which nourisheth it ; and the elements once 
out of it, it transmigrates. 51 

L,ep. What colour is it of? 

Ant* Of it own colour too. 

JLep. *Tis a strange serpent. 

Ant. 'Tis so. And the tears of it arc wet. 
Coes. Will this description satisfy him? 

Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, 
else he is a very epicure. 

Po/n. [Aside to Men.} Go hang, sir, hang! 
Tell me of that? away ! 

Do as I bid you. Where's this cup I call'd for? 
Men* [Aside to Pom.] If for the sake of merit 
thou wilt hear me, 61 

Rise from thy stool. , . . , 

Pom. [Aside to Men.] I think thou rt mad. 

The matter? [Pises^ and walks aside. 

Men. I have ever held my cap off to thy for- 
tunes. 


13 hej Soon 

14 parttsaft Hladod pike 

16 hufie sphere Important ^roup 
16 di sastfr. Spoil 
21 sioie^ Ciraduated marks 
23 fotson Plenty. 



River ^ods o! the I’pper and Lower Nile Illustration 
from R A. W. BudRc^s The (jods of the E^vptiam, 1004 

36-^6 hi4t . , out. Hill 1 never jjtve up 



Lepidus 'What manner o’ thinp; is your crocodile?’ 
Woodcut from Edward 'Topseirs History of Serpents. 
160 S 
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AN'rONY AND C r.KOFA KHA Act II Scene VII 


69 i’Hfcp'fi/m It Just accept it 
74 pales. Surruunds 
88 pall'd Dccavcci 
1 03 .S’ tnhv < ) pen . 

110 liacchanah. Dances in honc^ur of liacchus. 



A bacclianal lan feast KngravinK from a painting bv 
N icolas i’oussin, i 


Pom. 7 'hou hast served me with much faith. 
What's else to say? 

Be jolly, lords. 

Ant. These quick -sands, Lepidus, 

Keep off them, for you sink. 

Alen. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 
Pom. What say'st thou? 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? 
'J'hat’s twice. 

• Pom. How should that be ? 

But entertain it, 69 

And, though thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world, 

Pom. Hast thou drunk well ? 

Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the 
cup. 

Thou art, if thou darest be, the earthly Jove: 
•Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 

Is thin'::, if thou wilt ha 't. 

Pom. Show me which way. 

Me 7 i. lliese three world-sharers, these com- 
petitors, 

Are in thy vessel : let me cut the cable ; 

And, when we are put off, fall. to their throats: 
All there is thine. 

Po/fi. Ah, this thou shouldst have done. 

And not have spoke on 't ! In me 'tis villany ; 8 > 
In thee 't had been good service. Thou must 
know, 

'Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 
Mine honour, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d thine acfl: being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done ; 

But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 
Men. [Aside^ For this, 

• I ’ll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 

Who seeks, and will not take when once ’tis 
offer’d, 

Shall never find it more. 

Pom. This health to Lepidus ! 90 

Ant. Bear him ashore. I'll pledge it for him, 
Pornpey. 

Ejio. Here's to thee, Menas! 

Men. Enobarbus, welcome ! 

Pom. Fill till the cup be hid. 

£710. ^J'here's a strong fellow, Menas. 

[Pointi 7 ig to the Attendant who carries 

ojff' Eepidus. 

Men. Why? 

Eno. A’ bears the third part of the world, man ; 
sce’st not? 

A/en. The third part, then, is drunk : would 
it were all. 

That it might go on wheels ! 

E/to. Drink thou ; increase the reels. 100 
Men. Come. 

Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 

• Afit. It ripens towards it. Strike the vessels, 

ho ! 

Here is to Caesar ! 

Cces. I could well forbear 't. 

It’s monstrous labour, when I wash my brain. 
And it grows fouler. 

Ant. Be a child o* the time. 

Cees. Possess it, I *11 make answer : 

But 1 had rather fast from all four days 
Than drink so much in one 

Eno. Ha, my brave emperor! \ To Antony. 
•Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 
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Act HI Scene I ANTONY AND CLi:OFA rRA 


And celebrate our drink ? 

Pom. Let’s ha't, good soldier, iii 

Come, let’s all take hands. 

Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our 
sense 

In soft and delicate Lethe. 

£no. All take hands. 

Make battery to our ears with the loud music: 
The while I ’ll place you : then the boy shall slug ; 
•The holding every man shall bear as loud 
As his strong sides can volley. 

plays. Kfiobarbus places them 
lui?id in hand. 

The Sonc;. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 120 

Plumpy Bacchus with yjink eyne 1 

• In thy fats our cares he drown’d. 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d : 

Cup us, till the world go round, 

Cup us, till the world go round ! 

Ceps. What would you more? Pompey, good 
night. Good brother, 

Let me request you off : our graver business 
Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part: 
You see we have burnt our cliccks : strong Kuo- 
barb 

Is weaker than the wine ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks; the wild disguise hath 
almost 131 

•Antick’d us all. What needs more words? Good 
night. 

Good Antony, your hand. 

Pom. I ’ll try you on the shore. 

And, And shall, sir; give’s your hand. 

Pom. 0 Antony, 

You have iny father’s house, — But, what? we are 
friends. 

Come, down into the boat, 

£no. Take heed you fall not. 

[Exeunt all hut Enobarbus and Mcfias. 
Menas, I ’ll not on shore. 

Jlfen. No, to my cabin. 

These drums! these trumpets, flutes! what! 

• Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 

To these great fellows : sound and be hang’d, 
sound out ! [Sound a Jlourishy ivith deum^s. 
Eno. Hoi says a. There’s my cap. 141 
Alen. Ho! Noble captain, come. [Exeunt. 

ACT ITT. 

Scene I. A plain in SyTia. 

E7iter Ventidius as it ^ere in triumphy ivith 
Si LI US, and other Romans, Officers, and Sob 
diers; the dead body 0/ PacoRUS borne before 
kim^ 

Ven. Now, darting Partliia, art thou struck ; 
and now 

Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 
Make me revenger. Bear the king’s son’s body 
Before our arnw- Pacorus, Orodes, 

Pays this for MTarcus Crassus. 

SiL Noble Ventidius, 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow; spur through 
Media, 

Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 


117 iudiintfi C “horns. 
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AN'J'ONY AND CDEOPATRA Act III Scene II 


12 Imver plaie Subordinate. 
34 )aded Ridden tired. 


6 ^reen sickness, i.e ‘jjirlish anaemia’ and ‘jealousy’ 
12 Arnhian bird l>e^?endary phoenix 



*I'he phoenix was supposedly reincarnated from its own 
ashes every 500 years. From a 17th centurv eiij^ravinK 


The routed fly : so thy grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and xo 
Put garlands on thy head. 

yen, O Silius» Silius, 

•I have done enough ; a lower place, note well. 
May make too great an a( 5 l : for learn this, Silius ; 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame w'hen him we serve ’s 
away. 

Caesar and Antony have ever won 
More in their officer than person : Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant. 

For quick accumulation of renown, 19 

Which he achieved by the minute, lost his favour. 
Who does i* the wars more than his captain can 
Becomes his captain’s captain : and ambition. 
The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss. 
Than gain which darkens him. 

I could do more to do Antoni us good. 

But ’twould offend him ; and in his offence 
Should my performance perish. 

Sil, Thou hast, Ventidius, that 

Without the which a soldier, and his sword. 
Grants scarce distindlion. Thou wilt write to 
Antony? 

yen. I ’ll humbly signify what in his name, 30 
That magical word of war, we have effecflcd ; 
How, with his banners and his well-paid ranks. 
The ne’er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 
•We have jaded out o* the field. 

Sil, Where is he now? 

yen. He purposeth to Athens: whither, with 
what haste, 

The weight we must convey with ’s will permit, 
We shall appear before him. On, there ; pass 
along ! \^Ejceunt^ 

Scene II. Ro^ne. An ante-chamber in 
Ccesars house. 

Enter Agrippa at one door, Enobarbus 
<it another, 

Agr, What, are the brothers parted? 

Eno, They have dispatch’d with Pompey, he 
is gone; 

The other three are sealing. Oefbavia weeps 
To part from Rome ; Caesar is sad ; and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says, is troubled 
•With the green sickness. 

Agr, ’Tis a noble Lepidus. 

Eno, A very fine one : O, how he loves 
Caesar ! 

Agr, Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark 
Antony ! 

Efw^ Caesar? Why, he’s the Jupiter of men. 
Agr. What’s Antony? The god of Jupiter. 10 
Eno. Spake you ox Caesar? Howl the non- 
pareil ! 

• Agr. O Antony ! O thou Arabian bird ! 

Eno, Would you praise Caesar, say ‘ Caesar:’ 
go no further. 

Agr. Indeed, he plied them both with excel- 
lent praises. 

Eno, But he loves Caesar best ; yet he loves 
Antony : 

Ho ! hearts, tongue^ figures, scribes, bards, 
poets, cannot 

Thinly speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. But as For Caesar. 
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Act III Scene II AN 7 ONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 

^ Both he loves. 

• Eno. They are his shards, and he their beetle. 
\TTuntpets ivithinJX So; 20 

Xhis is to horse. Adieu, noble Agrippa. 

Agr^ Good fortune, worthy soldier ; and fare- 
well. 


20 shards, Patches of cow diin^. 

20 27 my . , , approof 1 would wa^frim last pound that 
It will prove to he. 

32 rpiean. Means 


Enter CmsAiiy Antony, Lepidlts, undOQ’VAwiA. 


A7tt, No further, sir. 

Cies, You t^e from me a g^reat part of myself ; 
Use me well in ’t. Sister, prove such a w ife 
•As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest 
band 


Shall pass on thy approof. Most noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 30 

The fortress of it ; for better might we 
•Have loved without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cherish’d. 

A nt. Make me not offended 

In your distrust. 

I have said. 

Ant, You shall not find, 

•Though you be therein curious, the least cause 
For what you seem to fear : so, the gods keep you. 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your ends ! 
We will here part. 

Ctes, Farewell, iny dearest sister, fare thee 
well : 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 40 

Thy spirits all of comfort ! fare thee well. 

O^, My noble brother! 

Ant. The April’s in her eyes: it is love’s 
spring. 

And these the showers to bring it on. Be cheerful. 
Oft. Sir, look well to my husband's house ; 
and — 

Cces. What, 

0 ( 5 lavia? 

I ’ll tell you in your ear. 

A7it, Her tongue will not obey her heart, 
nor can 

Her heart inform her tongue, — the swan’s down- 
feather. 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide. 

And neither way inclines, 5° 

Ena. [Aside to Agr.'\ Will Caesar weep? 

A gr, [A side to Eno. ] He has a cloud in *s face. 
Eno. [Aside to Agr.'l He were the worse for 
that, were he a horse ; 

So is he, being a man. 

Agr, [Aside to Eno.'] Why, Enobarbus, 

When Antony found Julius Caesar dead. 

He cried almost to roaring ; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 

• Eno. [Aside to A^r.^ That year, indeed, he 
was troubled with a rheum ; 

What willingly he did confound he wail’d, 

Believe ’t, till I wept too. , 

Cies. No, sweet Odtavia, 

You shall hear from me still ; the nine shall not 


•Out-go my thinking on you. 

Ant. Come, sir, come ; 

I'll wrestle with you in my strength of love : 
Look, here I have you; thus I let you go. 
And give you to the gods. 

Cees. Adieu ; be happy ! 


61 


35 curtnus. Anxious 



Ayrippa ‘When .\ntonv finirui Jiihus ( sar dead, J Ic 
cried Wi»odciit bv Hyam Shaw, I'ht' < hmink 

Shakespeare, i yoo 


57 rheum. St Teaming cold 
61 Out -ffi} i.e go faster than 
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AN'J'ONY AND CLKOPA'PRA Act III Scone 111 


2 (ji> tn Nonsetisr' 


C'leopulrn ‘'J'hnl’s not so j^ood he- cannot like h<*r loriy 
janct Suzman as C leopatra, Koval Shakespeare C\>, 
107 ^ 


JLep, Let all the number of the stars g^ive lig^ht 
To thy fair way ! 

Cees. Farewell, farewell ! [Kisses O^Jeruia. 
Ant. Farewell! 

[ T rumpets sou?id, Ejceunt. 

Scene III. Alexafuiria, Cleopatra! s 
palace. 

Enter Cleotatra, Charmian, Iras, and 
Alex AS. 

Clco. Where is the fellow ? 

Alex. Half afeard to come. 

• Clco. Go to, go to. 

Enter the Messenger as before. 

Come hither, sir. 

Alex. Good majesty, 

Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleased. 

Cleo. That Herod’s head 

I ’ll have : but how, when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command Come 

thou near. 

Mess. Most gracious majesty,— 

Cleo. Didst thou behold Odflavia? 

Mess. Ay, dread queen. 

Cleo. Where? lo 

A/ess. Madam, in Rome ; 

I look’d her in the face, and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 

Cleo. Is she as tall as me? 

Aless* She is not, madam. 

Cleo. Didst hear her speak? is she shrill- 
tongued or low? 

Mass. Madam, I heard her speak ; she is low- 
voiced. 

Cleo. That’s not so good ; he cannot like her 
long. 

Char. Like her ! O Isis ! ’tis impossible. 

Cleo. I think so, Charmian : dull of tongue, 
and dwarfish ! 

What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 20 
If e’er thou look’dst on majesty. 

Mess. She creeps ; 

Her motion and her station are as one ; 

She shows a body rather than a life, 

A statue than a breather. 

Cleo. Is this certain? 

Mess. Or I have no observance. 

Char. Three in Egypt 

Cannot make better note. 

Cleo. He ’s very knowing ; 

I do perceive 't : there’s nothing in her yet ; 

The fellow has good judgement. 

Char. Excellent. 

Cleo. Guess at her years, I prithee. 

Mess. Madam, 

She was a widow, — 

Cleo. Widow ! Charmian, hark. 30 

Mess. And I do think she’s thirty. 

Cleo. Bcar’st thou her face in mind? is’t long 
or round? 

Mess. Round even to faultiness. 

Cleo. For the most part, too, they are foolish 
that are so. 

Her hair, what colour? 

Mess. Brown, madam and her forehead 
As low as she would wish it. 
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Act III Scene IV AN'l'ONY AND C'LKOPA'l RA 


Cleo. There ’s gold for thee. 

Thou must not tuke my former sharpness ill; 

I will employ thee back again ; I find thee 
Most fit for business ; go make thco ready : 40 

Our letters are prepared. ,1 // Messen^^er. 

Char. A proper man. 

Cieo. Indeed, he is so; 1 repent me much 
'J'hat so I harried him. Why, methiiiks, by him. 
This creature’s no such thing. 

L'har, Nothing, madam. 

Cleo. The man hath seen some majcsij^ and 
should know. 

Char. Hath he .seen majesty? Isis else defend, 
And .serving you so h)ng ! 

Cleo. 1 have one thing more to ask him yet, 
^ood Charm ian : 

But ’tis no matter; thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write. All may be well cmuigh. 50 
Char. 1 warrant you, madam. [K.xeuHt. 

ScKNE IV. A I he f IS. A rooj;: In A s hotise. 

K n ter A n to n v a nd Oc r a 1 . 

Ant, Nay, nay, Odlavia, not only that, — 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more 

• Of semblable import, — but he hath waged 

New wars ’gainst Pompey ; made his will, and 
read it 

To public ear : 

Spoke scantly of me : when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and sickly 
He vented them; most narrow measure lent me: 
When the best hint was given him, he not took't, 
Or did it from his teeth. 

OCl. O my good lord, 10 

Believe not all ; or, if you must believe, 

Stomach not all. A more unha])py lady, 

If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 
Pra^dng for both part.s : 

'Phe good gods will mock me presently, 

When I shall pray, ‘ O, bless my lord and hus'- 
band ! ’ 

UncU) that prayer, by crying out as loud, 

‘ ( >, bless iny brother!’ Husband win, win 
brother, 

Prays, and destroys the prayer ; no midway 
’ J'wixt these extremes at all. 

Ant, Gentle 0 ( 5 lavla, 20 

Pet your best love draw to that point, which 
seeks 

Best to preserve it : if I lose mine honour, 

I lose myself: better I were not yours 
Than yours so branchless. But, as you re- 
cpiested. 

Yourself shall go between ’s ; the mean time, lady, 
I ’ll raise the preparation of a war 

• Shall stain your brother; make your soonest 

haste ; 

So your desires are yours. 

on. Thanks to my lord. 

The Jove of power make me most weak, most 
weak. 

Your reconciler ! Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain 
men 3 ^ 

Should solder up the rift. ^ 

Ant. When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your displeasure that way ; for our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 


3 si’jnb/uhlf Sumlar iniporranct* 

27 sf(nri ^'cllpsr 





; 


Jove, King of iht* Gods Niiu*tcculh * n^'iavim4 

ti on) a ( v .ist 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Act III Scenes V & VI 


8-9 rh'aiity Kqual njjihts. 

13 i 4 p. Imprisoned, enlarge. Free him from 
21 Dnmtttuf Fnobarbus 



Cleopatra and her son Caesarion sacrificing to the (Jods 
Knf2:ravmK from a sculpture in the Oreat 'I'emple at 
Dendera, Llpper EjtVpt by 1 ". W Fairholt from J. (). 
llalliwcH's edition of Shakespeare's works, 1853 1865 

17 habiliments. Dress. 


Can equally move with them. Provide your 
going ; 

Choose your own company, and command what 
cost 

Your heart has mind to* \^Ejceunim 

ScHNE V. Tlie saft^e* A not/ter room. 
Enter Enobarbus And £ros, meeting. 

Eno. How now, friend Eros ! 

Eros. There’s strange news come, sir. 

Eno. What, man? 

Eros. C%sar and Lepidus have made wars 
upon Pompey. 

Eno. This is old : what is the success? 

Eros. Cassar, having made us^ of him in the 

• wars ’gainst Pompey, presently denied him rival- 
ity : would not let him partake in the glory of the 
action : and not resting here, accuses him of 
letters he had formerly wrote to Pompey ; upon 
his own appeal, seizes him : so the poor third is 

• up, till death enlarge his confine. 

Eno. Then, world, thou hast a pair- of chaps, 
no more ; 

And throw between them all the food thou hast. 
They'll grind the one the other. Where’s Antony ? 
Eros. He ’s walking in the garden — thus ; and 
spurns 

The rush that lies before him; cries, * Fool 
Lepidus!’ 

And threats the throat of that his officer 
That murder’d Pomp^. 

Eno. Our great navy ’s rigg’d. 20 

• Eros. For Italy and Caesar. More, Domitius ; 
My lord desires you presently : my news 

I might have told hereafter. 

Eno. ’Twill be naught : 

Eut let it be. Bring me to Antony. 

Eros. Come, .sir. \Ejceunt. 

Scene VI. Rome. Ceesar^s house. 

Enter Caesar, Agrippa, and Mec^nas. 

Cees. Contemning Rome, he has done all this, 
and more. 

In Alexandria: here ’s the manner of ’t : 
r the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned : at the feet sat 
Caesarion, whom they call my father’s son. 

And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the stablishment of Egypt ; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 10 

Absolute queen. 

Mec. This in the public eye? 

Cees. 1 ’ the common show-place, where they 
exercise. 

His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings : 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander ; to Ptolemy he assign’d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia : she 
•In the habiliments of the goddess Isis 
That day appear’d ; and oft before gave audience. 
As ’tis reported, so. 

Mec. Let Rome be thus 

Inform’d. 

Agr. Who, queasy with his insolence so 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 
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Act 111 Scene VI AN FONY AND CLEOPATRA 


CWx. The people know it i and have now re- 
ceived 

His accusations. 

Who does he accuse? 

Cits. Ca es ar ; and that, having in Sicily 
•Sextus Pompeius spoiFd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the isle : then does he say, he lent me 
Some shipping unrestored ; lastly, he frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be deposed ; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 

Agf^. Sir, this should be answer’d. 30 

Cits. ’Tis done already, and the messenger gone. 
1 have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; 
That he his high authority abused, 

And did deserve his change: for what I have 
conquer’d, 

I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 

And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, 1 
Demand the like. 

Mec. He’ll never yield to that. 

Cits. Nor must not then be yielded to in this. 

Enter Oct a via with her train. 

0 / 7 . Hail, Caesar, and my lord ! hail, most 
dear Caesar ! 39 

Cits. That ever I should call thee castaway I 
0 / 7 . You have not call’d me so, nor have you 
cause. 

Cits. Why have you stol’n upon us thus? You 
come not 

Like Caesar’s sister: the wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 
Long ere she did appear ; the trees by the way 
Should have borne men ; and expe/lation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not ; nay, the dust 
Should nave ascended to the roof of heaven, 49 
Raised by your populous troops : but you are come 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 
The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown. 
Is often left unloved : we should have met you 
By sea and land ; supplying every stage 
With an augmented greeting. 

Oft. Good my lord, 

To come thus was I not constrain’d, but did it 
On my f^ree will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal ; whereon, I begg’d 
•His pardon for return. 

Cits. Which soon he granted, 60 

Being an obstru< 5 l ’tween his lust and him. 

Oft. Do not say so, my lord. 

Cits. I have eyes upon him, 

And his affairs come to me on the wind. 

Where is he now ? 

Oft. My lord, in Athens. 

Cits. No, my most wronged sister Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his 
empire 

Up to a whore : who now arc levying 

The kings o’ the earth for war : he hath assembled 

Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia ; Philadelphos, king 70 

Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king, Adallas; 
KingM al^us of Arabia ; King of Pont ; 

Herod of Jewry; Mithridates, Icing 
Of Comagene ; Polcmon and Amyntas, 

The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, 


25 spfiii'd Tiikcn 

60 pardon, (."onsenl. 
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C'onstance Collier iis Cleopatra, His Majc'sty’s Theatre, 
London, i qo6 


With a more larg^er list of sceptres. 

Ofl, Ay me, most wretched. 

That have my heart parted betwixt two friends 
That do aflii^ each other ! 

CVfjt. Welcome hither : 

Your letters did withhold our breaking^ forth ; 79 
Till we perceived, both how you were wrong led. 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart : 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
0*cr your content these strong necessities; 

But let determined things to destiny 

Hold unbewail’d their way. Welcome to Rome ; 

Nothing more dear to me. You are abused 

Beyond the mark of thought : and the high gods. 

To do you justice, make them jninisters 

Of us and those that love you. Best of comfort ; 

And ever welcome to us. 90 

Welcome, lady. 

Alec. Welcome, dear madam. 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you : 
Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That noises it against us. 

Ofl. Is it so, sir? 

Cces. Alost certain. Sister, welcome : pray you, 
Be ever known to patience : my dear\st sister! 

\Kjcejifit. 

Sc E N E V 1 1. Neay^ A Hinm. A ittony s cainp. 

Enter Cleopatra nfid Enubarbus. 

Cleo. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 
Eno, But why, why, why? 

Cleo. Thou hast forspoke my being in these 
wars, 

And say’st it is not fit. 

Efio. Well, js it, is it? 

Cleo. If not denounced against us, why should 
not we 

Be there in person? 

E?to. [As/€le^ Well, I could reply: 

If we should serve with horse and mares together, 
Th^ horse were merely lost ; the marcs would bear 
A soldier and his horse. 

Cteo. What is’t you say? 10 

Eno. Your presence needs must puzzle Antony ; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from 's 
time, 

What should not then be spared. He is already 
Traduced for levity ; and *tis said in Rome 
That Photinus an eunuch and your maids 
Manage this war. 

Cleo, Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 

That speak against us ! A charge we bear i* the 
war. 

And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not against it ; 

1 will not stay behind. 

Eno. Nay, I have done. 20 

Here comes the emperor. 

Enter Antony and Canidios. 

Ant. Is it not strange, Canidius, 

That from Tarentum and Brundusium 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea. 

And take in Toryne ? You have heard on 't, sweet ? 

Cleo, Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 
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Anf. ^ A good rebuke, 

Which might have well becomed the best of men, 
T-'o taunt at slackness. Canidius, we 
Will tight with him by sea. 

Cleo. By sea ! what else? 

Can, Why will my lord do so? 

Ant. P\>r that he dares us to't. 30 

Ena. So hath my lord dared him to single fight. 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Fharsaha, 
AVhere Caesar fought with Poinpey ; but these 
oflTers, 

Which serve not for liis vantage, he shakes off ; 
And so should you. 

Ena. Your ships are not well mann’d ; 

•Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people 
•Jngross’d by swift impress; in C'acsar's fleet 
Are those that often have ’gainst Pompey fought *. 
•U'hcir ships are yare ; yours, heavy : no disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 40 

Being prepared for land. 

Ant. By sea, by sea. 

Ena. Most worthy sir, you therein throw awriv 
'Phe absolute soldiership you have hy laud ; 

• Distract your army, which doth mo.st consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen ; leave une.Kccuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego 
The way w'hich promises assurance ; and 
Give up your.se If merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm security 

Ant. I’ll fight at sea. 

C/t'a. I have sixty sails, C'a^sar none better, 
A?it. Our overplus of sliipinng will we burn . 
And, with the rest full-inanii’d, from tlie head of 
Aiftiurn 

Beat the ayiproaching Caesar. But if wc fail. 

We then can do’t at land. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Thy business? 

^Tess. The news is true, my lord; he is de.s- 
cried ; 

Caesar has taken Toryne, 

Ant. Can he be there in person? 'tis impos- 
sible ; 

Strange that Ins power should be. Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by Kind, 
And our twelve thousand horse. AYe 11 to our ship . 
•Away, my Thetis ! 


E 7 it€ 7 ' a Soldier. 

How now, worthy soldier ! 61 
Sold. O noble emperor, do not fight by .sea ; 
Trust not to rotten planks : do you misdoubt 
This sword and these my wounds? Let the 
Egyptians 

And the Phceiiicians go a-ducking ; we 
Have used to concytier, standing on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 

Ant. Well, well: away ! 

[ Exeun t A 7t to7iy^ Cleopa t? a, a 7 id A 7 iooarou:^ . 
Sold. By Hercules, I think I am i’ the right. 
Ca7t. Soldier, thou art : but his whole a<ition 

grows 1 j » 1 j 

Not in the power on ’t: so our leader s led. 

And we are women s men. , t j 

Sold. 

The legions and the horse whole, do you not? 

Can. Marcus Oaavius, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola, and Caelius, are for sea: 


70 


36 Muk- dmt‘rs, imik*ti*<’!s 

37 ripti'd 
39 A UM' Niinldi 

44 i)i strait Red Hit* 



■Xnlons 'I’ll ( StotT .is Arit<uiv 

;iud C'e>llit-n l>r\vhuist :is t'liop.iUii in jnsipli Kiipp's 
New X«>ik Shukispciirr I csin.il Pn>diitti(>n, ii>SU 

61 Ifntts I .c^tnd.iT V MM ^oddi S'* 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Act III Scenes Vlll, IX & X 


77 dtstraiUons I detachments. 

5 preuript Orders. 

6 jump. Hazard. 

2 admiral, FJajfship. 

6 cantle. F^ortion 
10 rihaudred nag. Foul slut. 
14 hreesc. CjadHy. 



'Fhe Battle of Actiurn. Kn^ravinj? from a painting 
attributed to Raphael, i8i i 


But we keep whole by land. This speed of 

Caesar's 

Carries beyond belief. 

Sold, ^ While he was yet in Rome, 

• His power went out in such distracflions as 
Beguiled all spies. 

Can. Who’s his lieutenant, hear you? 

Sold, They say, one Taurus. 

Can. Well 1 know the man. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The emp>eror calls Canidius. 8o 

Can. With news the time’s with labour, and 
throes forth, 

Each minute, some. {^Exeunt, 

Scene VIII. A plain near A-flium. 

Enter CvESAR, and Taurus, iviih his army^ 
marching. 

Cars. Taurus! 

I'anr. My lord? 

Cces. Strike not by land ; keep whole : pro- 
voke not battle. 

Till we have done at sea. Do not exceed 
•The prescript of this scroll : our fortune lies 
•Upon this jump. [Exeunt. 

Scene IX. Another part oj' the plain. 

Enter Antony and Enobarbus. 

Ant. Set we our squadrons on yond side o’ 
the hill. 

In eye of Caesar’s battle ; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold. 

And so proceed accordingly. ^Exeunt. 

Scene X. Another part of the plain. 

Canidius 7narcheth with his lastd army one 
way o 7 fer the stage; and Taurus, the lieu- 
tenant ^yCAcsAR, the other way. After their 
going ifty is heard the noise of a seafght. 

A larum, E?iter Enobarbus. 

Eno. Naught, naught, all naught! I can 
behold no longer : 

•The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral. 

With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder: 

To see’t mine eyes are blasted. 

Enter Scarus. 

Scar. Gods and goddesses. 

All the whole synod of them ! 

Eno. What’s thy passion? 

• Scar, The greater cantle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance ; we have kiss’d away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Eno. How appears the fight? 

Scar, On our side like the token’d pestilence, 
•Where death is sure. Yon rihaudred nag of 
Effypt, — lo 

Whom leprosy o’ertake ! — i’ the midst o’ the fight. 
When vantage like a pair of twins api^ear’d. 

Both as the same, or rather ours the elder, 

•The breese upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoists sails and flies. 

Eno. That I beheld : 

Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could not 
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Act 111 vScene XI ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


•Endure a further view. 

She once being loof ’d. 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his sea-wine, and, like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her : 21 

I never saw an adlion of such shame ; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate so itself. 

Eno, Alack, alack ! 

Enter Canidius. 

Can. Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well ; 

O, he has given example for our fli^t. 

Most grossly, by his own 1 
Eno. Ay, arc you thereabouts? 

Why, then, good night indeed. 30 

Can. Toward Peloponnesus are they fled. 
Scar. T'is easy to*t, and there I will attend 
What furfner comes. 

Can. To Caesar will I render 

My legions and my horse : six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding. 

Eno. I ’ll yet follow 

•The wounded chance of Antony, though my 
reason 

Sits in the wind against me. [Exeunt 

Scene XI. Alexandria. Cleopatra's 
Palace. 

Antony with Attendants. 

Ant. Hark ! the land bids me tread no more 
upon't: 

It is ashamed to bear me ! Friends, come hither : 
•I am so lated in the world, that I 
Have lost my way for ever : I have a ship 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly, 

And make your peace with Caesar. 

All. Fly! not we. 

Ant. I have fled myself; and have instru( 5 ted 
cowards 

To run and show their shoulders. Friends, be 
gone; 

I have myself resolved upon a course 

Which has no need of you ; be gone : 10 

My treasure’s in the harbour, take it. O, 

I follow’d that I blush to look upon : 

My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 
•For fear and doting. Friends, be gone: you 
shall 

Have letters from me to some friends that will 
Sweep your way for you. Pray you, look not sad. 
Nor make replies of loathness : take the hint 
Which my despair proclaims ; let that be left 
Which leaves itself : to the sea-side straightway : 
I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 2 1 
Leave me, I pray, a little : pray you now : 

Nay, do so; for, indeed, I have lost command, 
Therefore I pray you : I’ll see you by and by. 

[6'zVr down. 

Enter Cleopatra led by Charmian and Iras ; 
Eros following. 

Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him, comfort 
him. 

Iras. Do, most dear queen. 


18 foof'd. I .ufffd, turnt-il to thf wind 
36 i liana' Fori u no 

3 /atal FF Iiitrd, hdt ht’liiiul 
15 doling HcMTiitinK 



Eros- ‘Nay, gentle madam, to him, comfort him.’ 
Engraving from a painting bv Henry IVesham (1749? 
1814) 
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AN'I'ONY AND CLKOFA’I'RA Act III Scene XII 


39 Dealt <tn livutenantry Kclicd on subordinates. 

40 sqtiate\ Stjuadions. 

44 uiKfHalitied I ’nmanned 



C'leopatra 'I little thought ^'ou would have tollow’cl 
Maria Anne \'oun^e as C/leopatrn Krij^raviiiK troin Hell'' 
edition of Shakespeare, i 77.t 

63 l^alter Shuffle 


Char^ Do! why : what else? 

Cleo. Let me sit down. O Juno I 
Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 

Eros. See you here, sir? 30 

Ant. O fie, fie, fie 1 
Char. Madam ! 

Iras. Madam, O good empress! 

Eros. Sir, sir, — 

Ant. Yes, my lord, yes ; he at Philippi kept 
His sword e'en like a dancer ; while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius ; and 'twas I 
That the mad Brutus ended : he alone 
•Dealt on lieutenantry, and no pra< 5 tice had 
•In the brave squares of war; yet now — No matter. 
Cleo. Ah, stand by. 41 

Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 

Iras. Go to him, madam, speak to him : 

•He is unqualitied with very shame. 

Cleo. Well then, sustain me : O ! 

Eros. Most noble sir, arise ; the queen ap- 
proaches : 

Her head’s declined, and death will seize her, but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 

Ant. I have offended reputation, 

A most uniioble swerving. 

Eros. Sir, the queen. 50 

Ant. O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? 
See, 

How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back what I have left behind 
'Stroy’d in dishonour. 

Cleo. O my lord, my lord. 

Forgive my fearful sails ! I little thought 
You would have follow’d. 

Ant. Egypt, thou knew'st too well 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings. 
And thou shouldst tow me after: o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 60 
Command me. 

Cleo. O, my pardon ! 

Ant. Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
•And palter in the shifts of lowness ; who 
With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I 
pleased. 

Making and marring fortunes. You did know 
How much you were my conqueror ; and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cause. 

Cleo. Pardon, pardon ! 

Ant. Fall not a tear, I say ; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost : give me a kiss : 70 

Even this repays me. We sent our schoolmaster ; 
Is he come back? Love, I am full of lead. 

Some wine, within there, and our viands! For- 
tune knows 

We scorn her most when most she offers blows. 

S^Ejceunt. 

Scene XII* Egyjtt. Ccesar^s camp. 

Enter C.«sar, Dolabella, Thyreus, with 
others. 


Cces. Let him appear that ’s come from Antony. 
Know you him? 

Dol. Csesar, ’tis his schoolmaster : 

An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his wing. 
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Act III Scene XIII AN'l ON V AND CLKOPATRA 


Which had superfluous kirij^s for messengers 
Not many moons gone by. 

Enter Euphronius, ambassador from Antony. 

C<es, Approach, and speak. 

Euph. Snch as I am, I come from Antony: 

I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn -dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea. 

Cees. Be ’t so : declare thine office, lo 

Euph. Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, 
and 

Req^uires to live in Egypt : which not granted. 

He lessens his requests ; and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and 
earth, 

A private man in Athens : this for him. 

Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness; 
Submits her to thy might ; and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs. 

Now hazarded to thy grace. 

Cies. For Antony, 

I have no cars to his request. The queen 20 
Of audience nor desire shall fail, so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend. 

Or take his life there : this if she perform. 

She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 
Euph., Fortune pursue thee I 
Cces. Bring him through the bands. 

{Exit Euphronius. 
[TV Thyretfs^ To try thy eloquence, now ^tis 
time : dispatch ; 

From Antony win Cleopatra: promise, 

And in our name, what she requires ; add more, 
From thine invention, offers ; women are not 
In their best fortunes strong; but want will 
perjure ^ 30 

The ne’er-touch’d vestal : try thy cunning, Thy- 
reus ; 

•Make thine own edi^l for thy pains, which we 
Will answer as a law. 

Thyr, Caesar, I go. 

Ciies. Observe how Antony becomes his flaw, 
And what thou think*st his very atftion speaks 
In every power that moves. 

Ehyr, Caesar, I shall. ^Exeunt* 

Scene XIII. Alexandria. Cleop>atrd*s 
palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmian, 
and Iras. 

Cleo. What shall we do, Enobarbus? 

Eno. Think, and die. 

Cleo. Is Antony or we in fault for this? 

Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reason. What though you fled 
•From that great face of war, who.se several 
ranges 

Frighted each other? why should he follow? 

The itch of his affe< 5 lion should not then 
Have nick’d his captainship ; at such a point. 
When half to half the world opposed, he being 
•The mcered question : ’twas a shame no less 10 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags. 
And leave his navy gazing. 

Cleo. Prithee, peace. 


32 Mitkt' . t'dirt Name \ our ovv n rr\v;u d 


5 Kat^ks 

10 tru'vttui ( )uh 



C ‘li‘c>pai t a’s Paliu ciesi^iu’d 1>\ II KtinuiiiU’ Walker, 
Mis MajeM\ s rhe.int\ laHKioti, j S<>S 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Act III Scene XIII 


27 declined. In decline 
31 stvorder Swordsman, 

35 Krio7vtn/if all measures Beinp a Rood judge of all 
41 square. Disagree 


Enter Antony ttftih Eufhroniu8» M# 
Awnbassader, 

Ant, Is that his answer? 

Euph, Ay» my lord. 

Ant, The queen shall then have courtesy » so 
she 

Will yield us up. 

Eu^h, He says so. 

Ant, Let her know 't. 

To the boy Csesar send this grizzled head. 

And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 

Cleo, That head, my lord ? xq 

Ant, To him again : tell him he wears the rose 
Of youth upon him ; from which the world should 
note 

Something particular: his coin, ships, legions. 
May be a coward’s ; whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child as soon 
As i’ the command of Caesar : 1 dare him therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart, 

• And answer me declined, sword arainst sword. 
Ourselves alone. I ’ll write it : fofiow me. 

[Ejceunt Antony nnd Euphranius, 
Eno, [Aside^ Yes, like enough, high-battled 
Caesar will 29 

Unsmte his happiness, and be staged to the show, 
•Against a sworder ! 1 see men’s judgements are 

A parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them. 

To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 

• Knowing all measures, the full Caesar will 
Answer his emptiness! Caesar, thou hast sub- 
dued 

Misjudgement too. 

Enter an Attendant. 

A it, A messenger from Caesar. 

Cleo, What, no more ceremony? See, my 
women ! 

Against the blown rose may they stop their nose 
That kneel’d unto the buds. Admit him, sir. 40 

[Ejcit A ttendant. 

• Eno, [Astde"] Mine honesty and I begin to 

square. 

The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly : yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer. 
And earns a place i’ the story. 

Enter Thyrkus. 

Cleo. Caesar’s will ? 

Thyr, Hear it apart, 

Cleo, None but friends: say boldly. 

Thyr, So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 
Efio, He needs as many, sir, as Caesar has ; 
Or needs not us. If Caesar please, our master 50 
Will leap to be his friend : for us, you know 
Whose he is we are, and that is, Caesar’s. 

Thyr, So. 

Thus then, thou most renown’d : Caesar entreats. 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st. 
Further than he is Caesar. 

Cleo, Go on : right royal. 

Thyr, He knows that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but ais you fear’d him. 

CUo. O ! 
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Act 111 Scene XIII ANTONY AND CLKOPA'rRA 


Tkyr. The scars upon your honour, there- 
fore, he 

Does pity, as constrained blemishes. 

Not as deserved. 

CUo. He is a god, and knows 6o 

What is most right': mine honour was not yielded, 
•But conquer’d merely. 

J£no, [Astde'^ To be sure of that, 

I will ask Antony. Sir, sir, thou art so leaky. 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee. [Ejcit. 

Thy^r, ^ Shall I say to Casar 

What you require of him? for he partly begs 
To be desired to give. It much would please him. 
That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon : but it would warm his spirits. 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 70 

•t And put yourself under his shrowd, 

The universal landlord. 

CUo, ^ What ’s your name? 

My name is Thyreus. 

Cleo, Most kind messenger. 

Say to ^reat Caesar this : in deputation 
I kiss his conquering hand : tell him, I am prompt 
To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel ; 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of Egypt. 

Tkyr, *Tis your noblest course. 

Wisdom and fortune combating together. 

If that the former dare but what it can, 80 

No chance may shake it. Give me grace to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

Cleo, Your Caesar’s father oft, 

When he hath mused of taking kingdoms in. 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place. 

As it rain’d kisses. 

Re-enter Antony and Enobarbus. 

Ant, Favours, by Jove that thunders! 

What art thou, fellow ? 

Tkvr, One that but performs 

The oidding of the fullest man, and worthiest 
To have command obey’d. 

Eno, lAstde] You will be whipp’d. 

Ant. Approach, there 1 Ah, you kite I Now, 
gods and devils ! 

Authority melts from me : of late, when I cried 
‘HoT 90 

•Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth. 
And cry * Your will?' Have you no ears? I am 
Antony yet. 

Enter Attendants. 

Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 
Eno, [Aside’\ 'Tis better playing with a lion’s 
whelp 

Than with an old one dying. 

Ant, Moon and stars ! 

Whip him. Were't twenty of the greatest tribu- 

taries , , T j L 

That do acknowledge Caesar, should I nnogthem 
So saucy with the hand of she here,— what s her 
name, , 

Since she was Cleopatra ?_ Whip him, fellows. 
Till, like a boy, you sec him cringe his face, xoo 
And whine aloud for mercy : take him hence. 
Thyr. Mark Antony! 

Ant. Tug h im away : being whiro’d, 

Bring him again : this Jack of Cesar’s shall 


62 merely. T’utalK . 
71 shtowd. Shelter 



Antony- ‘h'avf»urs, by Jove that tluinders!' JCn^ravin^ 
from Hell’s edition, 177,^ 

91 muss Scrum. 
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AN I'ONV AND C’LKDPA'l RA Act III Scene XIII 

1 09 / f'tuh r s \1 1 * n 1 a 1 s 

110 f . J )i*t fiver 
112 wW HliticJ 



Antimy ‘T lound you as a morsel cold vipoii Dead 
Caesars trencher ’ l>ravvin^^^ hv John \lasev' VV’rj^rht 

(1777 iSht>) 

120 Lf 4 \i 4 Hon\ly i Ai'^trullv 
124 (fuit Recj uitc 

127 Hiisun A Hihlteal refeienee Hasan is a district i>f 
St>uthern Syria frequently referred to in the Old 
1 estainent I he ‘fat bull of Hasan’ is cited in Psfihns 
XMi, 12 , and the hill of fJasan in Psalm\ Ixviii, 15 . 

149 eiifratuhvd bondman Freed slave. 

153 tt'rrene muon Cleopatra 


Bear us an errand to him. 

[Ejceunt A ttendanis Tvith T^hyreus. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you ; ha ! 

Have I my pillow left unpress'd in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race. 

And by a gem of women, to be abused 
•By one that looks on feeders? 

Cieo. Good my lord,— 

• Ant, You have been a boggier ever : 110 

But when we in our viciousness grow hard — 

•( ) misery on't ! — the wise gods seel our eyes ; 

In our own filth drop our clear judgements ; 
make us 

Adore our errors ; laugh at 's, while we strut 
To our confusion. 

Cleo^ O, is’t come to this? 

A nt, I found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Caesar's trencher ; nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s; besides what hotter hours, 
Unregister'd in vulgar fame, you have 
•Luxuriously pick'd out : for, I am sure, 120 

Though you can guess what temperance should be, 
You know not what it is. 

Cleo. Wherefore is this? 

Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards 
•And say ‘ God quit you !' be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand ; this kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts I O, that I were 
•Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
'J'he homed herd ! for I have savage cause ; 

And to proclaim it civilly, were like 
A halter'd neck which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him. 

Re-enter Attendants ivith Thyreus. 

Is he whipp'd? 131 
First Att. Soundly, my lord. 

Ant, Cried he? and begg'd a' pardon? 

First Att. He did ask favour. 

Ant, If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter ; and be thou 
sorry 

To follow Csesar in his triumph, .since 
Thou hast been whipp'd for following him : hence- 
forth 

The white hand of a lady fever thee. 

Shake thou to look on 't. Get thee back to Caesar, 
Tell him thy entertainment : look, thou say 140 
He makes me angry with him ; for he seems 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am. 

Not what he knew I was; he makes me angry; 
And at this time most easy 'tis to do't. 

When my good stars, that were my former guides. 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. If he mislike 
My speech and what is done, tell him he has 

• Hipparchus, my enfranched bondman, w^hom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture. 

As he shall like, to quit me : urge it thou : 151 

Hence with thy stripes, begone I l^Exit Tkyrens, 

• Cieo. Have you done yet? 

Ant, ^ Alack, our terrene moon 

Is now eclipsed ; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony ! 

Cleo. I must stay his time. 

A nt. To flatter Caesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points? 

Not know me yet? 
AnU Cold-hearted toward me? 
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Act rV Scene 1 AN'l'ONY AND C’LKOFATKA 


Cleo, Ah, dear, if I be so. 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail. 
And poison it in the source ; and the first stone 
Drop in my neck : as it determines, so i6i 

Dissolve my life ! The next Caesarion smite ! 

Till by degrees the memory of my womb. 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

• By the discandying of this pelleted storm. 

Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
H ave buried them for prey ! 

Ant, ^ ^ I am satisfied. 

Caesar sits down in Alexandria : where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held : our sever’d navy too 170 

Have knit again, and fleet, threatening most sea- 
like. 

Where hast thou been, my heart? Dost thou 
hear, lady? 

If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood ; 

• 1 and my sword will earn our chronicle : 

There’s hope in’t yet. 

Cieo, That’s my brave lord ! 

A 71 1 , I will be treble-sine w’d, hearted, breathed. 
And flght maliciously : for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 180 
Of me for jests; but now I’ll set my teeth. 

And .send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 
Let’s have one other gaudy night : call to me 
All my sad captains ; fill our bowls once more ; 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. 

Cleo. It is my birth -day ; 

I had thought to have held it poor ; but, since my 
lord 

Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 

A fit. We will yet do well. 

Cleo, Call ail his noble captains to my lord. 
Ani. Do so, we *11 speak to them ; and to-night 
I ’ll force ^ 19^ 

The wine peep through their scars. Come on, 
my queen ; 

There’s sap in ’t yet. The next time I do fight, 

I ’ll make death love me ; for I will contend 
Even with his pestilent scythe. 

\Kjceunt all but Enobarhus. 
Eno. Now he’ll outstare the lightning. To 
be furious, 

Is to be frighted c-ut of fear: and in that mood 
•7’he dove will peck the estridge ; and I see still, 
A diminution in our captain’s brain 
Restores his heart : when valour preys on reason. 
It eats the sword it fights with. 1 will seek^ 200 
Some way to leave him. \^Extt. 

ACT IV. 

ScENK I. Bejbre Alejcandr-ia* Cofsar^s camp. 

Eftter CiBSAR, Agrippa, and MeCvBNAS, ivith 
kis Army; C.1BSAR readings a letter. 

Cces. He calls me boy ; and chides, as he had 
power 

To beat me out of Egypt : my messenger 
He hath whipp’d with rods ; dares me to personal 
combat, 

Cmsar to Antony : let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die ; meantime 
Laugh at his challenge. 

Mec. Caesar must think. 


165 dtsia tidying Meltnivr 
175 ihrnntdr Pl.ice in histor v , 
197 rsindyc O'^trub 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Act IV Scene II 


9 boot. Profit. 



The banquet of Cleopatra Detail of a painting by 
Giovanni B. Tiepolo (1696-1770) 


When one so great begins to rage, he ’s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
• Make boot of his distradlion: never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 

CVrx. Let our best heads 10 

Know, that to-morrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight : within our files there are. 

Of those that served Mark Antony but late, 
Enoueh to fetch him in. See it done : 

And mast the army; we have store to do*t. 

And they have earn’d the waste. Poor Antony I 

\^Ejcsunt. 

Scene II. Alexandria. Cleopatrd e palace. 

Antony, Cleopatra, Enobarbus,Char- 
MIAN, Iras, ivith others. 

Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius. 
£no. No. 

Ant. Why should he not? 

Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better 
^ fortune, 

He is twenty men to one. 

Ant. To-morrow, soldier. 

By sea and land I'll fight: or I will live. 

Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo't thou fight well? 
Efto. I '11 strike, and cry 'Take all.' 

Ant. Well said ; come on. 

Call forth my household servants: let’s to-night 
Be bounteous at our meal. 

Enter three or four Servitors. 

Give me thy hand, zo 
Thou hast been rightly honest ; — so hast thou ; — 
Thou, — ^and thou, — and thou : — ^you have served 
me well. 

And kings have been your fellows. 

Cleo. [Aside to Ena'\ What means this? 

Eno.^ [Aside to Cleo.] 'Tis one of those odd 
tricks which sorrow shoots 
Out of the mind. 

Ant. And thou art honest too. 

I wish I could be made so many men. 

And all of you clwp'd up together in 
An Antony, that I might do you service 
So good as you have done. 

A U. The gods forbid ! 

Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to- 
night : 30 

Scant not my cups ; and make as much of me 
As when mine empire was your fellow too. 

And suffer'd my command. 

Cleo. [Aside to Eno.] What does he mean? 
Eno. [Aside to Cleo.] To make his followers 
weep. 

Ant. Tend me to-night ; 

May be it is the period of your duty : 

Haply you shall not see me more ; or if, 

A mangled shadow : perchance to-morrow 
You ’ll serve another master. I look on you 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honest friends, 

I turn you not away ; but, like a master 30 

Married to your gc^ service, stay till death : 
Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more. 

And the gods yield 3rou for't ! 

Ew. What mean you, sir. 

To mye them this discomfort? Look, they weep; 
And I, an ass, am onion-eyed : for shame. 
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Act IV Scenes III & IV ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Transform us not to women. 

Ani. Ho, ho, ho! 

Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus f 
Grace ^ow where those drops fall 1 My hearty 
friends. 

You take me in too dolorous a sense ; 

For 1 spake to you for your comfort; did desire 
you ^ 40 

To burn this nig:ht with torches : know, my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you 
Where rather I ’ll exi>e< 5 t vi< 5 lorious life 
Than death and honour. Liet ’s to supper, come. 
And drown consideration. [^Ejc^uni, 

Scene III. The same. Before ike palace^ 

JEnter tnvo Soldiers to their guard. 

First Sold, Brother, good night : to-morrow 
is the day. 

Sec, Sold, It will determine one way: fare 
you well. 

Heard you of nothing strange about the streets? 
First Sold Nothing. What news? 

Sec, Sold. Belike ’tis but a rumour. Good 
night to you. 

First Sold, Well, sir, good night. 

Enter two other Soldiers. 

Sec, Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 
Third Sold. And you. Good night, good night. 
[ They place themselves in every coryter of 

the stage, 

m Fourth Sold, Here we : and if to-morrow 
Our navv thrive, I have an absolute hope 10 
Our landmen will stand up. 

Third Sold, ’Tis a brave army. 

And full of purpose. 

lAfusic of the hautboys its under the stage. 
Fourth Sold. Peace ! what noise ? 

First Sold, List, list ! 

Sec, Sold. Hark f 

First Sold, Music i* the air. 

Third Sold. Under the earth. 

Fourth Sold, It signs well, does it not ? 

Third Sold. No. 

First Sold, ^ Peace, I say ! 

What should this mean? 

Sec, Sold. 'Tis the god Hercules, whom An- 
tony loved, 

Now leaves him. 

First Sold, Walk ; let 's see if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 

[ Th^ advance to another post. 
Sec. Sold, How now, masters ! 

All, [Shaking together'\ How now ! 

How now ! do you hear this? 

First Sold, Ay ; is't not strange? 20 

Third Sold. Do you hear, masters? do you 
hear? 

• First Sold, Follow the noise so far as we have 
quarter ; 

Let’s see how it will give off. 

All. Content. TTis strange. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. The same. A room in the palace. 

Enter Antony and Cleopatra, Charmian, 
and others attending, 

A nt, Eros 1 mine armour, Eros ! 


9 Here tve. i.e. place ourselves. 
SD hautboys. Oboes. 



Second Soldier: '*Tis the god Hercules . . ' Hercules, 
the son of Jupiter, renowned for his strength. Engraving 
from a painting by Raphael, 1811 

22 VO . . quarter. To the limit of our beat. 
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ANTONY AND C LEOPATRA Act IV Scene V 



Antony . . thou art 'I'he arrnourei of my heart ’ 
C.’onstance C’ollier as Cleopatra and H Bcerhohni 'IVec 
as Mark Antony. His Majesty’s 'Theatre, Condon, 1006 

8 South, ht Really f 

13 iiofft Take it oft 

22 nr i' ted tnni ArriKnir 

23 port ( iates, 

32 merfuifiti I*\>rmal 


Cleo, Sleep a little. 

Ant. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine ar- 
mour, Eros ! 

Enter Eros with armour. 

Come, good fellow, put mine iron on : 

If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her: come. 

Cleo. Nay, I'll help too. 

What's this for? 

Ant. Ah, let be, let be ? thou art 

The armourer of my heart: false, false ; this, this. 

• Cleo. Sooth, la. I'll help : thus it must be. 

Ant. Well, well: 

We shall thrive now. Seest thou, my good fellow ? 
Go put on thy defences. 

Eros. Briefly, sir. 10 

Cleo. Is not this buckled well ? 

A 7it. Rarely, rarely : 

He that unbuckles this, till we do please 

• To daff't for our repose, shall hear a storm. 

Thou fumblest, Eros; and my queen's a squire 
More tight at this than thou : dispatch. O love, 
7'hat thou couldst see my wars to-day, andknew'st 
The royal occupation ! thou shouldst see 

A workman in't. 

Enter an armed Soldier. 

Good morrow to thee ; welcome : 
Thou look'st like him that knows a warlike charge : 
'I'o business that we love we rise betime, . 20 
And go to't with delight. 

Sold. A thousand, sir, 

• Early though 't be, have on their riveted trim, 
•And at the port expe(5l you. 

\Shout. 'Trumpets Jlourish. 

Enter Captains and Soldiers. 

Capt. The morn is fair. Good morrow, general. 
A ll. Good morrow, general. 

Ant. 'Tis well blown, lads : 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

So, so ; come, give me that : this way ; well said. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me : 
This is a soldier's kiss : rebukeable her. 

And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 31 

• On more mechanic compliment; I'll leave thee 
Now, like a man of steel. You that will fight, 
Follow me close ; I'll bring you to't. Adieu. 

\Ejceunt Antony^ Eros^ Captains., and 

Soldiers. 

Char. Please you, retire to your chamber. 
Cleo. Lead me. 

He goes forth gallantly. That he and Caesar might 
Determine this great war in single fight ! 

7'hen, Antony, — but now — Well, on. [Ejireunt. 

Scene V. Alexandria. Antonyms ca?Hp. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Antony and Eros ; a 
Soldier meeting them. 

Sold. The gods make this a happy day to 
Antony I 

Ant. Would thou and those thy scars had 
once prevail'd 
To make me fight at land ! 

Sold. Hadst thou done so. 

The kings that have revolted, and the soldier 
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Act IV Scene VI 


AN PONY AND C LKOPATRA 


That has this morning left thee^ would have still 
Follow'd thy heels. 

Ant, Who's gone this morning? 

Sold. Who I 

One ever near thee : call for Enobarbus, 

He shall not hear thee ; or from Caesar's camp 
Say ‘ I am none of thine.’ 

Ant^ What say'st thou? 

Sold. Sir, 

He is with Caesar. 

£ 7 ‘os. Sir, his chests and treasure lo 

He has not with him. 

Ant. Is he gone? 

Sold. Most certain. 

Ant. Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it ; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee : write to him — 

I will subscribe — ^gentle adieus and greetings; 
Say that I wish he never find more cause 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men ! Dispatch. — Enobarbus ! 

[Ejceunt, 


Scene VI. Alexajidrla, C^tsar^s cantp. 

Flourish. Enter C^csar, Agrippa, ^ith Eno- 
barbus, afid others. 

C^es. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight : 
Our will is Antony be took alive ; 

Make it ao known. 

Agr, Caesar, I shall. [Exit. 

Cces, The time of universal peace is near : 
Prove this a prosperous day, the thrce-nook'd 
world 

Shall bear the olive freely. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Antony 

Is conic into the field. 

Ccrs. Go charge Agrippa 

Plant those that have revolted in the van. 

That Antony may seem to spend his fury lo 
Upon himself. [Exeunt all but Enobarbus. 

Eno. Alexas did revolt ; and went to Jewry on 
Affairs of Antony ; there did persuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Caesar, 

And leave his master Antony: for this pains 
Caesar hath hang’d him. Canidius and the rest 
That fell away have entertainment, but 
No honourable trust. I have done ill ; 

Of which I do accuse myself so sorely. 

That I will joy no more. 

Enter a Soldier C/esar’s. 

Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 20 

Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus : the messenger ^ 

Came on my guard ; and at thy tent is now 
Unloading of his mules. 

E710. I give it you. 

Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus. 

•I tell you true : best you safed the bringer 
Out of the host ; I must attend mine office, 

Or would have done't myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. [Exit. 

Eno. I am alone the villain of the earth, 30 
And feel I am so most. O Antony, 

Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 


26 


safed. (;iave safe conduct to 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Act IV Scenes VII & VIII 


35 thought. CJnef. mean. Means. 

9 bench-holes, i.e. privy ht>les. 

10 siauhes. Wounds. 



Antony: ‘We have beat him to his camp.’ Costume 
desi^ by Motley. Stratford-upon-Avon, 1953 

2 gests. Actions 

7 Hector Lenendary Troian champion. 


Thou dost so crown with gold ! This blows my 
heart: 

• If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought: but thought will do*t, 

I feel. 

I fight against thee ! No : I will go seek 
Some ditcii wherein to die ; the foul’st best fits 
My latter part of life. \Exit, 

ScENS VII. Field of battle between the catnps. 

Alarum. Drums and tn4m^ts. iS'^/rrAGRZPPA 
and others. 

Agr. Retire, we have engaged ourselves too 
far : 

Caesar himself has work, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we expe<5Ied. {Exeunt. 

Alarums. Enter Antony, and Scarus 
wounded. 

Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought in- 
deed ! 

Had we done so at first, we had droven them home 
With clouts about their heads. 

Ant. Thou bleed’ St apace. 

Scar. I had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now ’tis made an H. 

Ant. They do retire. 

• Scar. We *11 beat ’em into bench-holes: I have 

yet 

• Room for six scotches more. xo 

Enter EIros. 

Eros. They are beaten, sir; and our advant- 
age serves 
For a f^ viiSlory. 

Scar. Let us score their backs. 

And snatch ’em up, as we take liares, behind : 
’Tis sport to maul a runner. 

Ant. I will reward thee 

Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 

Scar. 1 ’ll halt after. {Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. Under the walls of Alexandria. 

Alarum. Antony, in a march; Scarus, 

with others. 

Ant. We have beat him to his camp : run one 
before, 

•And let the queen know of our gests. To-morrow, 
Before the sun shall see ’s, well spill the blood 
That has to-day escaped. I thank you all ; 

F or doughty-h^ded are you, and have fought 
Not as you served the cause, but as *t had been 
• Each man’s like mine; you have shown all 
Hedlors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your fnends. 

Tell them your mats; whilst they with joyful 
tears 

Wash the congeahnent from your wounds, and 
kiss zo 

The honour’d gashes whole. [ To Scarus\ Give 
me thy hand ; 

Enter Cx^eopatra, attended. 

To this great fairy 1 ’ll commend thy adls. 

Make her thanks bless thee. {To Cleo.^ O thou 
day o* the world. 
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Act IV Scene IX ANTONY AND Cl.EOPATRA 


Chain mine armM neck ; leap thou, attire and all, 
•Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing ! 

Cleom ^ Lord of lords ! 

O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught? 

Ant» My nightingale, 

We have beat them to their beds. What, girl ! 
though grey 

Do something mingle with our younger brown, 
yet ha' we 20 

A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man : 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand : 

Kiss it, my warrior ; he hath fought to-day 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Destroy'd in such a shape. 

Cleo. I '11 give thee, friend. 

An armour all of gold; it was a king’s. 

• Ant, He has deserved it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus* car. Give me thy hand : 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march : 30 

•Bear our hack’d targets like the men that owe 
them : 

Had our great palace the capacity 

To camp this host, we all would sup together. 

And drink carouses to the next day's fate. 

Which promises royal peril. Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear ; 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines ; 

That heaven and earth may strike their sounds 
together. 

Applauding our approach. \^Exeunt, 39 

Scene IX. Caesar^ s camp. 

Sentinels at their post. 

Eirst Sold. If we be not relieved within this 
hour. 

We must return to the court of guard : the night 
Ts shiny; and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour i’ the mom. 

Sec. Sold, This last day was 

•A shrewd one to 's. 

Enter Enobarbus. 

Eno, O, bear me witness, night, — 

Third Sold. What man is this? 

Sec. Sold. Stand close, and list him. 

Eno. Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon. 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent ! 

Eirst Sold. Enobarbus ! 

Third Sold. Peace ! 10 

Hark further. 

Eno, O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
•The poisonous damp of night dispK>nge upon me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me : throw ray heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault ; 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to 
powder. 

And nnish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous. 

Forgive me in thine own particular ; ao 

•But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver and a fugitive : 

O Antony ! O Antony J {Dies. 


15 proof of harness. Strong armour. 
28 carbuncled. Jcwflled. 



Charles C'oghlan as AntoFiy and Inly l^antjlry as 
Cleopatra, Princess’s Theatn', l.ondr>n, 1 Ht;o 


31 tarffcts. Shields 

5 .shrerod Pad 
13 di.sp(tn^c. Drip 
21 ref'i^ter. Histor\ 
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AN'rONY AND CLEOPATRA Act IV Scenes X, XI & XII 



relief hv RaphHel, iSi i 
29 KiUffht Reached 

8 appintitment Deployment 

1 l^ut I 'nless, hut for 

8 fretted Worn 


Sec. Sold. Let’s speak 

To him. 

First Sold. Let’s hear him, for the thing^s he 
speaks 

May concern Caesar. 

Third Sold. Let’s do so. But he sleeps. 
First Sold. Swoons rather ; for so bad a prayer 
as his 

Was never yet for sleep. 

Sec, So/d. Go we to him* 

Third Sold. Awake, sir, aiwake : speak to us. 
Sec. Sold. Hear you, sir? 

• First Sold. The hand of death hath raught 

him, \Drums ajar off.^ Hark ! the drums 
Demurely wake the sleepers. Let us bear him 31 
To the court of ^uard ; he is of note : our hour 
Is fully out. 

Third Sold. Come on, then ; 

He may recover yet. [Fjceunt with the body. 

Scene X. Between the two camps. 

Fnter Antony and Scar us, with their Ar^ny. 

Ant. Their preparation is to-day by sea ; 

We please them not by land. 

Scar. For both, my lord. 

Ant. I would they ’Id fight i’ the fire or i* the 
air ; 

We ’Id fight there too. But this it is; our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city 
Shall stay with us : order for sea is given ; 
tThey have put forth the haven . . . 

• Where their appointment we may best discover, 

And look on their endeavour. {Fxennt. 9 

Scene XI. Another part oj the same. 
Enter CiESAR, and his Army. 

• CcFS. But being charged, we will be still by 

land. 

Which, as I take’t, we shall ; for his best force 
Is forth to, man his galleys. To the vales, 

And hold our best advantage. [Exeunt. 

Scene XII. Aftother part of ike same. 

Enter Antony and Scarus. 

Ant. Yet they are not join’d: where yond 
pine does stand, 

I shall discover all : I ’ll bring thee word 
Straight, how ’tis like to go. [Exit. 

Scar. Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra’s sails their nests : the augurers 
Say they know not, they cannot tell ; look grimly. 
And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and deje<5ted; and, by starts, 

• His fretted fortunes nve him hope, and fear. 

Of what he has, and nas not. 

[Alarum ajar off^ as at a seajight. 

Re-enter Antony. 

Ant. All is lost; 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me : zo 

My fleet hath yielded to the foe ; and yonder 
They c^t their caps up and carouse together 
Like friends long iosU Triple-tum’d whore ! *tis 
thou 

Hast sold me to this novice ; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly ; 
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Act IV Scenes XIII & XIV ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


For when I am revenged upon my charm, 

1 have done all. Bid them all fly ; begone. 

. \_Exit Scarus, 

O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more : 

Fortune and Antony part here; even here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this? The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 21 

• Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar; and this pine is bark’d. 
That overtopp’d them all. Betray’d I am ; 

O this false soul of Egypt ! this grave charm, — 
Whose eye beck'd forth my wars, and calfd them 
home ; 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, — 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose. 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 

What, Eros, Eros ! 

Enter Cleopatra. 

Ah, thou spell ! Avaunt ! 30 
Cleo. Why is my lord enraged against his love ? 
Ant, Vanish, or T shall give thee thy deserving. 
And blemish Caesar’s triumph. Let him take thee. 
And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians : 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be shown 

• For poor st dintinutives, for doits ; and let 
Patient 0 < 5 tavia plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails. 

\Exit Cleopatra, 
’Tis well thou 'rt gone. 

If it be well to live : but better 'twere 40 

Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many. Eros, ho I 
•The shirt of Nessus is upon me : teach me, 
•Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage : 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o* the moon : 
And with those hands, that grasp’d the heaviest 
club. 

Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die : 
To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and 
I fall 

Under this plot ; she dies for’t. Eros, ho ! \Exit, 

Scene XIII. Alexandria, Cleopatra^ s 

palace. 

Cleopatra, Chakmian, Iras, and 
Mardian. 

Cleo. Help me, my women ! O, he is more mad 
•Than Telamon for his shield ; the boar of Thessaly 
•Was never so emboss’d. 

Char. To the monument ? 

There lock yourself, and send him word you are 
dead. 

The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off. 

Cleo. To the monument 1 

Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself; 

Say, that the last I spoke was ‘Antony,’ 

And word it, prithee, piteously: hence, Mardian, 
And bring me how he takes my death. To the 
monument I [Exeunt, 10 

Scene XIV. The same. Another room. 
Enter Antony and Eros. 

Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me? 

Eros, Ay, noble lord. 


22 discandy. Dissolve. 

37 doits. Fractions of a farThiiiK 



KRYptian st)ldiers Nineleentli <.enrm-\ enj^ravin^ tif>ni a 
u.ill painting in an Kij;vpiian lonih 

43 of \cssiis le hlooLlstanu'J 

44 . llitdcs Heicules 

2 rdarnnn .Ajax rdainon. vvln> killed himself lor failing 
to win the shielff of Achilles for l>ia\'er\. htfor Alludes 
to the legend that Diana sent a hoai to invade 'TliessaK 

3 ewho'is'd hOainint' ai the nioulii 
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10 rack. Criouds. dtslimns. Fades away. 
14 knave. Boy. 



Antony ‘Unarm, Eros : the long day’s task is done. And 
we must sleep.’ H. Beerbohm l>ee as Antony, IIis 
Majesty’s 'Fheatre, London, igo6 

40 continent, i e. body. 


Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dracon- 
ic : 


A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world. 

And mock our eyes with air : thou hast seen these 
signs ; 

They are black vesper’s pageants. 

£ros. ^ Ay, my lord. 

Ani. That which is now a horse, even with a 
thought 

•The rack dislimns, and makes it indistindl, lo 
As water is in water. 

Eros. It does, my lord. 

A nt. My good knave Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body : here 1 am Antony : 

• Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 

1 made these wars for Egypt : and the queen, — 
Whose heart I thought 1 had, for she had mine ; 
Which whilst it was mine had annex’d unto’t 
A million more, now lost, — she, Eros, has 
Pack’d cards with Caesar, and false-piay’d my 
glory 

Unto an enemy’s triumph. 20 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


Enter M ardian. 

O, thy vile lady ! 

She has robb’d me of my sword. 

Mar. No, Antony ; 

My mistress loved thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 

Ant Hence, saucy eunuch; peace ! 

She hath betray’d me and shall die the death. 

Mar. Death of one person can be paid but once. 
And that she has discharged : what thou wouldst do 
Is done unto thy hand : the last she spake 
Was ‘Antony ! most noble Antony I’ 30 

Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips : she render'd life, 
Thy name so buried in her. 

A nt. Dead, llien ? 

Mar. Dead. 

Ant. Unarm, Eros : the long day’s task is done. 
And we must sleep. {To Mar.] That thou de- 
part* st hence safe. 

Does pay thy labour richly ; go. {Exit Mardian. 

Off, pluck off : 

The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my sides ! 
•Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 40 
Crack thy frail case ! Apace, Eros, apace. 

No more a soldier: bruised pieces, go; 

You have been nobly borne. From me awhile. 

\Ejcit Eros. 

I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 

All length is torture : since the torch is out. 

Lie down, and stray no farther : now all labour 
Mars what it does ; yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: seal then, and all is done. 
Eros ! — I come, my queen : — Eros ! — Stay for me : 
Where souls do couch on flowers, we'U hand in 

l^nd, 51 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 
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• Dido and her ^neas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours. Come, £ros, Eros ! 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

53 Dido and Aineas. Legendary lovers; the queen of 
Carthage and the mythical founder of Rome, want troops. 
Lrack admirers. 


Reenter Eros. 


Eros* What would my lord? 

Ant, Since Cleopatra died, 

I have lived in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my basene.ss. I, that with my sword 
Quarter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's 
back 

With ships made cities, condemn myself to lack 
The courage of a woman ; less noble mind 6o 
Than she which by her death our Caesar tells 
* I am conqueror of myself. ' Thou art sworn, Eros, 
•That, when the exigent should come, which now 
Is come indeed, when 1 should see behind me 
The inevitable prosecution of 
Disgrace and horror, that, on my command. 
Thou then wouldst kill me : do *t ; the time is come : 
I'hou strikest not me, *tis Caesar thou defeat's!. 
Put colour in thy cheek. 

Eros. The gods withhold me ! 

Shall I do that which all the Parthian darts, 70 
Though enemy, lost aim, and could not ? 

Ant, Eros, 

Wouldst thou be window'd in great Rome and see 
•Thy master thus with pleach'd arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel'd seat 
Of fortunate Caesar, drawn before him, branded 
His t^seness that ensued? 

Eros, I would not see’t. 

Ant, Come, then ; for with a wound I must be 
cured. 

Draw chat thy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
Most useful for thy country, 

Eros, O, sir, pardon me ! 80 

Ant. When I did make thee free, sworcst thou 
not then 

To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once ; 

Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents umpurposed. Draw, and come. 
Eros. Turn from me, then, that noble count- 
enance. 

Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 

A nt. Lo thee ! [ Turning from htm. 

Eros, My sword is drawn. 

Ant. Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou hast drawn it. 

Eros. My master. 

My captain, and my emperor, let me say, 90 
Before 1 strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 

Ant. 'Tis said, man; and f^ewell. 

Eras, Farewell, great dhief. Shall I strike now? 
Ant ^ Eros. 

Eros. Why, there then: thus I do escape the 


sorrow 

Of Antony's death. [Kills 

Ant. Thrice-noblcr than myself ! 

Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou couldst not. My queen and 


Have by their brave instruiftion got upon me 
A nobleness in record : but I will be^ ^ 

A bridegroom in my death, and run »nto t loo 
As to a lover's bed. Come, then; and, Eros, 
Thv master dies thy scholar : to do thus 

^ [Falling oh kis sword. 



Neptune, god of the sea Kngraving from a painting by 
Raphael, iKii 

63 exti^ent Need 

73 p! each'ii hoUJid 
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AN 1 X)NY AND ( LKDPATRA Act IV Scene XIV 


123 iJtsposfd Made terms. 



Anlon\ ‘lie-ir me, j»(>c>d friiMids, where Cledpatra 
hides ’ F\ri>j:ra\ h\ Kenn> Meaddvvs from Harr\ 

( <»rn wall’s V'/ze li nr ks of Shakspt r i 840 


I learn'd of thee. How ! not dead? not dead ? 
The guard, ho ! O, dispatch me ! 

Enter Dercetas afid Guard. 

First Guard, What‘s the noise? 

Ant, I have done my work ill, friends: O, 
make an end 
Of what I have begun. 

See, Guard. "J'he star is fall’n. ^ 

First Guard, And time is at his period. 

Ait, Alas, and woe ! 

Ant, Let him that loves me strike me dead. 
First Guard, Not I. 

See. Guard. Nor I. 100 

Third Guard. Nor any one. \Ejceunt Guard. 
Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy fol- 
lowers fly. 

This sword but shown to Caesar, with this tidings, 
Shall enter me with hirn. 

Enter Diomedes. 

Dio, Where’s Antony? 

Der, There, Diomed, there. 

Dio. Lives he? 

Wilt thou not answer, man? \Exit Dercetas. 
Ant. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw thy 
sword, and give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 

Dio, Most absolute lord. 

My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 

Ant, When did she send thee? 

Dio. Now, my lord. 

Ant, Where is she? 

Dio, Lock’d in her monument. She had a 
prophesying fear 120 

Of what hath come to pass : for when she saw — 
Which never shall be found — you did suspedb 
•She had disposed with Caesar, and that your rage 
Would not be purged, she sent you word she was 
dead ; 

But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth ; and 1 am come, 

1 dread, too late. 

Ant, Too late, good Diomed: call my guard, 

I prithee. 

Dio. What, ho, the emperor’s guard ! The 
guard, what, ho ! 

Come, your lord calls 1 130 

Enter /our or Jive 0/ the Guard 0/ Antony. 

Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra 
bides ; 

’Tis the last service that I shall command you. 
First Guard, Woe, woe are we, sir, you may 
not live to wear 
All your true followers out. 

A ll. Most heavy day ! 

Ant, Nay, good my fellows, do not please 
sharp fate 

To grace it with your sorrows: bid that wel- 
come 

Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up : 

I have led you oft : carry me now, good friends. 
And have my thanks for all. 140 

[Ejceuntf hearings Antemy, 
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Scene XV. The same, A monument, 

Cleopatra, and her maids aio/t, with 
Charmian atid Iras. 

Cleo, O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 
Char, Be comforted, dear madam. 

Cleo. No, I will not: 

All strange and terrible events are welcome. 

But comforts we despise ; our size of sorrow. 
Proportion’d to our cause, must be as great 
As that which makes it. 

Enter y below ^ Diomedes. 

How now ! is he dead ? 
Dio, His death’s upon him, but not dead. 
Look out o’ the other side your monument ; 

His guard have brought him thither. 

Enter^ below, Antonv, borate by the Guard. 

Cleo. O sun. 

Burn the great sphere thou movest in ! darkling 
stand lo 

The varying shore o* the world. O Antony, 
Antony, Antony ! Help, Charmian, help, Iras, 
help; 

Help, friends below ; let’s draw him hither. 

A 7it. Peace ! 

Not Caesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 

But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 

Cleo. So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony ; but woe ’tis so ! 

Ant. I am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 20 

I lay upon thy lips. 

Cleo, I dare not, dear, — 

Dear my lord, pardon, — I dare not, 

Lest I be taken : not the imperious show 
Of the fulI-fortuncd Caesar ever shall 
•Be brooch’d with me ; if knife, drugs, serpents, 
have 

Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe : 

Your wife 0<5lavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
•Demuring upon me. Butcome, come, Antony, — 
Help me, my women, — we must draw thee up : 
Assist, good friends. 31 

Ant, O, quick, or I am gone. 

Cleo. Here 's sport indeed ! How heavy weighs 
my lord ! 

Our strength is all gone into heaviness, 

That makes the weight: had I great Juno’s 
power, 

•The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove’s side. Yet come a little, — 
Wishers were ever fools, — O, come, come, come ; 

[ They hearse A ntony alo/t to Cleopatra, 
And welcome, welcome 1 die where thou hast 
lived : 

? uicken with kissing : had my lips that power, 
hus would I wear them out. 

All, A heavy sight! 40 

Ant, I am dying, Egypt, dying: 

Give me some wine, and let me speak a little. 
Cleo. No, let me speak; and let me rail so 
high, 

That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel. 
Provoked by my offence* 



CMfopatra ‘Help let's dnuv him hither ' Kn^ravinv; 
by Bartolomeo Pmelh, 1S21 

25 hnnnh'd Decorated 

29 1 .ookinj.^ down 

35 Mckio Messenger ol K^)d.s, 
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AN! ONY AND CLEOPATRA Act V Scene I 
59 zvfff/t. Would you. 

75 tharv^i. Chores 


Costume design for C'leopatrn by J, CJovver Parks, 
Strarfr)rd-upon- Avon, i 045 


A nt* One word, sweet queen ; 

Of Cssar seek your honour, with your safety. O ! 
Cleo. They do not go together. 

A nt. Gentle, hear me : 

None about Caesar trust but Proculeius. 

Cleo. My resolution and my hands ni trust ; 
None about Caesar. 50 

Ant, The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at : but please your thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes 
Wherein I lived, the greatest prince o’ the world. 
The noblest ; and do now not basely die. 

Not cowardly put off my helhiet to 
My countryman, — a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish'd. Now my spirit is going; 

• 1 can no more. 

Cleo, Noblest of men, woo’t die? 

Hast thou no care of me? shall 1 abide 60 

In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty? O, see, my women, 

\^A 7 itony dies^ 

The crown o* the earth doth melt. My lord ! 

O, wither’d is the garland of the war. 

The soldier’s pole is fall'n : young boys and girls 
Are level now with men ; the odds is gone. 

And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. [Faints, 

Char, O, quietness, lady ! 

Iras, She is dead too, our sovereign. 

Char^ Lady ! 

Iras, Madam ! 

Char, O madam, madam, madam ! 

Iras, Royal Egypt, 70 

Empress ! 

Char, Peace, peace, Iras! 

Cleo, No more, but e’en a woman, and com- 
manded 

By such p>oor passion as the maid that milks 
•And does the meanest chares. It were for me 
I’o throw my sceptre at the injurious gods ; 

To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stol’n our jewel. All’s but naught ; 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad : then is it sin 80 

To rush into the secret house of death. 

Ere death dare come to us? How do you, women ? 
What, what ! good cheer ! Why, how now, Char- 
mian I 

My noble girls ! Ah, women, women, look. 

Our lamp is spent, it’s out! Good sirs, take 
heart: 

We’ll bury him ; and then, what’s brave, what’s 
noble. 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion. 

And make death proud to take us. Come, away : 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold : 

Ah, women, women T come ; we have no friend 
But resolution, and the briefest end. 91 

[Fxeunt; those above hearing off 
Antony s ooJy, 



ACT V. 

ScBNB I. Alexandria, Ceesat^s camp. 

Enter CiCSAR, Agrtppa, Dox^bblla, Mbca- 
NAS, Gali^us, Proculeius, and others^ his 
council ofvoar, 

Coes, Go to him, Dolabella, Ind him yield ; 
Being so frustrate, tell him he mocks 


Act V Scene 1 AN VONY AND CLEOPATRA 


The pauses that he makes. 

Caesar, I shadl. 

Enter Dbrcstas, with the sword Antony. 

Cees, Wherefore is that? and what art thou 
that darest 
ApjMar thus to us ? 

I)er. I am call’d Dercecas ; 

Mark Antony I served, who best was worthy 
Best to be served : whilst he stood up and spoke, 
He was my master ; and 1 wore my life 
To spend upon his haters. If thou please 
To take me to thee, as 1 was to him xo 

I ’ll be to Caesar ; if thou pleasest not, 

I yield thee up my life. 

Cass, What is’t thou say’st? 

Der, I say, O Caesar, Antony is deacf. 

Cees, The breaking of so great a thing should 
make 

A greater crack : tthe round world 
Should have shook lions into civil s'-*'eets, 

And citizens to their dens : the death of Antony 
Is not a single doom ; in the name lay 
•A moiety of the world. 

Der, ^ ^ He is dead, Caesar ; 

Not by a public minister of justice, 20 

Nor by a nired knife ; but that self hand. 

Which writ his honour in the a< 5 ls it did. 

Hath, with the coura^ which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. This is his sword ; 

I robb’d his wound of it ; behold it stain’d 
With his most noble blood. 

Cies. Look you sad, friends? 

The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings. 

Agr, And strange it is. 

That nature must compel us to lament 
•Our most persisted deeds. 

Mec, His taints and honours 30 

Waged equal with him. 

Agr, A rarer spirit never 

Did steer humanity : but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Caesar is touch’d. 
Mec, When such a spacious mirror’s set before 
him, 

He needs must see himself. 

Cces, O Antony ! 

I have follow’d thee to this : but we do lance 
Diseases in our bodies : I must perforce 
Have shown to thee such a declining day, 

Or look on thine ; we could not stall together 
In the whole world : but yet let me lament, 40 
With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts. 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire. 

Friend and companion in the front of war. 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts did kindle, — that our 
stars, ^ 

Unreconciliable, should divide 

Our equal ness to this. Hear me, good friends, — 

But I will tell you at some meeter season : 

Enter an Egyptian. 

The business of this man looks out of him ; 50 

We’ll hear him what he says. Whence are you? 
Egyp- A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my 
mistress. 

Confined in all she has, her monument. 


*19 nutteiy. Half 
30 taints. Faults 
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AN FONV ANf) C LFOFWrRA Act V Scene 11 


6 aindents Kortunt* holt\ up, Knds 
23 Make . . rejet'enee lie entirely open. 



Jewellery and head<lress for C'leopatra designed l>v 
Perry M*aCKn<)id, flis Majesty’s 'riieatrc, Ivondon, igo6 


Of thy intents desires instru< 5 lion. 

That she preparedly may frame herself 
To the way she 's forced to. 

Cies. Bid her have eood heart : 

She soon shall know of us, by some of ours. 

How honourable and how kindly we 
Determine for her; for Caesar cannot live 
To be ungentle. 

Egyp. So the gods preserve thee ! [Exit, 6o 
Cces. Come hither, Proculeius. Go and say, 
We purpose her no shame : give her what comforts 
The quality of her passion shall require, 

Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke 
She do defeat us ; for her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph : go. 

And with your speediest bring us what she says. 
And how you lind of her. 

Pro, Caesar, I shall. [Exit, 

Gets. Gallus, go you along. [Exit Gallus.^ 
Where’s Dolabella, 

To second Proculeius? 

A IL Dolabella ! 70 

Gees, Let him alone, for I remember now 
How he^s employ’d: he shall in time be ready. 
Go with me to my tent ; where you shall sec 
How hardly I was drawn into this war ; 

How calm and gentle I proceeded still 

In all my writings: go with me, and see 

What I can show in this. [Exeunt, 

Scene II, Alexaridria, A rootn in the ntonu- 
fnent. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, and Iras. 

Gleo. My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. 'Tis paltry to be Caesar ; 

Not being Fortune, he's but Fortune’s knave, 

A minister of her will : and it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 

• Which shackles accidents and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug. 
The beggar's nurse and Caesar’s. 

Enter^ to the gates 0/ the monument^ Procu- 
leius, Gallus, and Soldiers. 

Pro. Caesar sends greeting to the Queen of 

Egypt : 

And bids thee study on what fair demands xo 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. 

Gleo. What’s thy name? 

Pro, My name is Proculeius. 

Gleo, Antony 

Did tell me of you, bade me trust you ; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceived. 

That have no use for trusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him. 
That majesty, to keep decorum, must 
No less beg than a kingdom : if he please 
To give me conquer’d Egypt for my son. 

He gives me so much of mine own, as I ao 

Will kneel to him with thanks 
Pro. ^ Be of good cheer ; 

You’re fall’n into a princely hand, fear nothing : 
•Make your full reference n-eely to my lord, 

Who is so full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need : let me report to him 
Y our sweet dependency ; and you shall find 
A conqueror tlmt will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 
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Act V Scene 11 ANTONY AND C'LEOPA'rKA 


Pray you, telf him 

I am his fortune's vassal, and 1 send him 
The greatness he has got. I hourly learn 30 
A dodlrine of obedience ; and would gladly 
Look him i* the face. 

Pro, This Til report, dear lady. 

Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 
Of him that caused it. 

Gal. You see how easily she may be surprised : 
[Here Proculeius and trvo of the Guard 
ascend the monument by a ladder placed 
against a Tvindozv, nnd^ ha^nng descend- 
edy come behind Cleopatra. Some 0/ 
the Guard unbq.r and open the gates, 

[ To Proculeius and the Guard] Guard her till 
Cajsar come. [pjcit, 

Iras, Royal queen ! 

Char, O Cleopatra ! thou art taken, queen. 
Cleo, Quick, quick, good hands. 

[D ranting a dagger. 
Pro, Hold, worthy lady, hold: 

[Seizes and disarms her. 
Ho not yourself such wrong, who are in this* 40 
Relieved, but not betray’d. 

Cleo. What, of death too, 

• That rids our dogs of languish? 

Pro, Cleopatra, 

Do not abuse my master’s bounty by 
The undoing of yourself : let the world see 
His nobleness well a(*l:ed, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 

Cleo, Where art thou, death ? 

Come hither, come ! come, come, and take a 
queen 

Worth many babes and beggars ! 

Pro. O, temperance, lady ! 

Cleo. Sir, 1 will eat no meat, I *11 not drink, sir ; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 50 

I ’ll not sleep neither : this mortal house I ’ll ruin, 
Do Caesar what he can. Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court; 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 
Of dull OcSlavia. Shall they hoist me up 
•And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome ? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me ! rather on Nilus* mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 60 

My country’s high pyramides my gibbet. 

And hang me up in chains ! 

Pro. You do extend 

The.se thoughts of horror further than you shall 
Find cause in Caesar. 

Enter Dolabella. 

Dol. Proculeius, 

What thou hast done thy master Caesar knows. 
And he hath sent for thee : for the queen, 

I ’ll take her to my guard. ^ „ 

Pro, So, Dolabella, 

It shail content me best : be gentle to her. 

[To Cleo ‘I To Caesar 1 will speak what you shall 
please, 

I f you ’ll employ me to him. 

Cleo. Say, I would die. 70 

[Exeunt Proculeius and Soldiers. 
Dol, Most noble empress, you have heard of me ? 
Cleo, I cannot tell. 

D0I Assuredly you know me. 


42 languish Pam 






C'leopana’ ‘Know, sii, that I Will noi uail pmam’d at 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Act V Scene II 


90 livery. Service. 



Set for ('leopatra’s inoniinient cJcM^fucd by Motley, 
Stratford-upon-Av'oii, i <^54 


Cleo, No matter, sir, what I have heard or 
known* 

You laugh when boys or women tell their dreams ; 
Is't not your trick? 

DoL I understand not, madam. 

Cleo. I dream’d there was an Emperor Antony ; 
O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man ! 

DoL If it miaht please ye, — 

Cleo, His face was as the heavens; and 
therein stuck 

A sun and moon, which kept their course, and 
lighted 80 

The little O, the earth. 

DoL Most sovereign creature, — 

Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean : his re^*d arm 
Crested the world : his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends ; 

But when he meant to quail and shake the orb. 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty. 
There was no winter in *t ; an autumn *twas 
That grew the more by reaping : his delights 
Were dolphin-like ; they showed his back above 
•I'he clement they lived in : in his livery ^ 90 

Walk’d crowns and crownets ; realms and islands 
were 

As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 

DoL Cleopatra ! 

C/eo. Think you there was, or might be, such 
a man 

As this I dream’d of? 

DoL Gentle madam, no. 

Cleo, You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were, one such. 

It’s past the size of dreaming: nature wants stuff 
To vie strange forms with fancy; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature’s piece ’gainst fancy. 
Condemning shadows quite. 

DoL Hear me, good madam. 100 

Your loss is as yourself, great; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight : would 1 might never 
O’ertake pursued success, but I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 
My very heart at root. 

Cleo. I thank you, sir. 

Know you what Caesar means to do with me ? 
Dol. I am loath to tell you what 1 would you 
knew. 

Cleo^ Nay, pray you, sir, — 

DoL Though he be honourable,— 

Cleo. He’ll lead me, then, in triumph? 

DoL Madam, he will; 1 know’t. zio 

If' lourish^ and shout iviiktn, ‘ Make there : 

Caesar !’ 

Enter CjCSar, Gallus, Proculeius, MecjE- 
NAS, Seleucus, and others of his Drain, 

Cees. Which is the Queen of Egypt? 

DoL It is the emperor, madam. 

[Cleopatra kneels, 
Cees. Arise, you shall not kneel : 

I pray you, rise ; rise, Eg3rpt. 

Cleo, Sir, the gods 

Will have it thus; my master and my lord 
1 must obey. 

Cees, Take to you no hard thoughts : 

The record of what injuries you did us. 

Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
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Cieo^ ^ ^ Sole sir o* the world, 120 

I cannot proje< 5 l mine own cause so well 
To make it clear but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
Have often shamed our sex. 

Cofs^ Cleopatra, know. 

We will extenuate rather than enforce; 

If you apply yourself to our intents, 

Which towards you are most gentle, you shall 
find 

A benefit in this change ; but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony's course, you shall bereave yourself 130 
Of my good purposes, and put your children 
To that destru6lion which I *11 guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. I'll take my leave. 

Cleo. And may, through all the world : *tis 
yours; and we, 

• Your scutcheons and your signs of conquest, shall 
Hang in what place you please. Here, my good 

lord. 

C^es. You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra. 

• Cleo, This is the brief of money, plate, and 

jewels, 

I am possess’d of: ^tis exadlly valued ; 

Not petty things admitted. Where's Seleucus? 
SeL Here, madam. 141 

Clee, This is my treasurer: let him speak, 
my lord, 

Upon his peril, that I have reserved 
To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sel. Madam, 

I had rather seal nriy lips, than, to my peril. 
Speak that which is not. 

Cieo. What have I kept back ? 

SeL Enough to purchase what you have made 
known. 

Cees. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra; I approve 
Your wisdom in the deed. 

Cleo, See, Caesar! O, behold, 150 

How pomp is follow’d ! mine will now be yours ; 
And,. should we shift estates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild : O slave, of no more trust 
Than love that's hired ! What, goest thou back? 
thou shalt 

Go back, I warrant thee; but I'll catch thine 


Thougii they had wings: slave, soulless villain, 
dog! 

O rarely base f 

Cars^ Good queen, let us entreat you. 

CUo, O Caesar, what a wounding shame is this. 
That thou, vouchsafing here to visit me, 160 
Doing the honour of thy lordliness 
To one so meek, that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy I Say, good Caesar, 

That I some lady trifles have reserved, 

• Immoment toys, things of such dignity 
•As we greet modern friends withal ; and say, 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Liivia and 0<flavia, to induce 
*l^eir mediation; must I be unfolded 170 

With one that I have bred? The gods! it 
smites me , 

Beneath the fall I have. [To Seleucus} Pnthec, 
go hence ; 

Or I ^11 show the cinders of my spirits 


('leopatra and Caesar En^ravinK front a painlinK by 
J - < Jerome ( 1 S24 1 ^ 04 ) 

135 scutcheons Captured sim-lds. 

138 brie! List 

166 Immofftent I neonsecpientiaL 

167 ntiniern Olthedav 
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209 intilunuc \ Lil^jfiir 

214 lu'tnt Roriiiin offiftTs whosr i unction was to attenc! 
tlif nia^istratt’' 



\'n len as C'lcopatra, St James’s 'I ‘heatre, l^onclon, 

it>5i 


Through the ashes of my chance: wert thou 
a man, 

Thou vvoiildst have mercy on me, 

Ca's. Forbear, Seleucus. 

[ Rji it Scieucus, 
Cliffy- Be it known, that we, the greatest, are 
misthought 

For things that others do ; and, when we fall, 

We answer others’ merits in our name. 

Are therefore to be pitied. 

Cers. Cleopatra, 

Not what you have reserv^ed, nor what acknow- 
ledged, ^ i8o 

Put we i’ the rf>ll of conquest : still be 't yours. 
Bestow it at your pileasure ; and believe, 

C Vesnr’s no mercliant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be 
cheeFd ; 

Make not your thoughts your prisons : no, dear 
queem ; 

F(^r we intend so to dispose you as 

Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed, and sleep: 

Our care and pity is so much upon you, 

'I'hnt we remain your friend; and so, adieu. 

Cleo, JVIy master, and my lord ! 

Cies. Not so. Adieu. 190 

\Plourish. Exeunt CePsar and his train. 

• Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, that 

I should not 

Be noble to myself: but, hark thee, Charmian. 

[ Whispers Charinian, 
Iras. Finish, good lady ; the bright day is dune, 
And we are for the dark. 

Cleo. Hie thee again: 

I have spoke already, and it is provided ; 

Go put it to the haste. 

Char. Madam, I will. 

Re-enter DoLABEr.LA. 

Dol. Where is the queen? 

Char. Behold, sir. [JSxit. 

Cleo. Dolabella ! 

I)ol. Madam, as thereto sworn by your com- 
mand, 

Which my love makes religion to obey, 

I tell you this: Caesar through Syria 200 

Intends his journey ; and within three clays 
You with your children will he send before : 
Make your best use of this : I have perform’d 
Your pleasure and my promise. 

Cleo. Dolabella, 

I shall remain your debtor. 

Dot. I your servant. 

Adieu, good queen ; I must attend on Caesar. 
Cleo. Farewell, and thanks. [Exit Dolabella. 

Now, Iras, what think’st thou? 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shah be shown 

• In Rome, as well as 1 : mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view; in their thick breaths. 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 

And forced to drink their vapour. 

Iras., ^ The gods forbid ! 

• Cleo. Nay, 'tis most certain, Iras: saucy 

li(5lors 

Will catch at us, like strumpets; and scald 
rhymers 

Ballad us out o* tune : the quick comedians, 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
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Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleoj>atra boy my greatness 220 
1' the posture of a whore. 

/ raSn O the good gods ! 

Cleo, Nay, that's certain. 

Irns. I’ll never see’t ; for, I am sure, my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo, Why, that’s the way 

To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents. 

Ke-enter Ckarmian. 

Now, Charmian ! 

Show me, my women, like a queen : go fetch 
My best attires ; I am again for Cydnus, 

To meet Mark Antony : sirrah Iras, go. 

Now, noble Charmian, we’ll dispatch indeed ; 230 

•And, when thou hast done this chare. I’ll give 
thee leave 

To play till doomsday. Bring our crown and all. 
Wherefore’s this noise? 

Iras* A noise Tviihin, 

£ flier a Guardsman. 

Guard. Here is a rural fellow 

That will not be denied your highness* presence : 
He brings you figs. 

Cleo. Let him come in. [Exit Guardsman. 

What poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 

My resolution’s placed, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me : now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 240 
No planet is of mine. 

Re-enter Guardsman, •^joiih Clown bringing in 
a basket. 

Guard. This is the man. 

• Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. 

[Exit Guardsman. 

• Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there. 

That kills and pains not? 

CioTvn* Truly, I have him : but I would not 
be the party that should desire you to touch hint, 
for his citing is immortal ; those that do die of it 
do seldom or never recover. 

Cleo. Rememberest thou any that have died 
on’t? 240 

Cloivn. Very many, men and women too, I 
heard of one of them no longer than yesterday : 
a very honest woman, but something given to 
lie : as a woman should not do, but in the^ way of 
honesty : how she died of the biting of it, what 
pain sne felt: truly, she makes a very good 
report o’ the worm ; but he that will believe all 
that they say, shall never be saved by half that 
they do : but this is most fallible, the worm’s an 
odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence ; farewell. 260 

Clown. I wish you all joy of the worm. 

[Setting down his basket. 

Cleo. Farewell. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, that 
the worm will do his kind. 

Cleo. Ay, ay: farewell. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be 


231 ihan’. Cliort* 

242 Ai Old \\’ithdi;iu 


243 7VOI ni SiiMkc 





(’kH>p»itra ‘Hast thou the* prittN worm of Niliis 
tht'i'c ’ W’ootfcut fiom f>d\\arcl 'TopscH’s History of 

Serpents, ihoS 
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286 ^'are. Quicklv 


296 fi^pu\ Asp 



Death r>f Antony and Cleopatra, Kn^ravm^ hy Kenny 
Meadows from Harry Cornwall’s Thv C^tmplvte Works 
of Shak\per{\ ( 1^57 sg) 


Opposite : Cleopatra ‘Peace, peace! Dost thou not see 
niy baby at rnv breast . KnjLfravinK from Kt)we’s 
Works ... I yog 


trusted but in the keeping of wise people; for, 
indeed, there is no goodness in the worm. 

Cieo, Take thou no care ; it shall be heeded. 
Cldvn, Very good. Give it nothing, I pray 
you, for it is not worth the feeding. 271 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Clatun, You must not think I am so simple 
but 1 know the devil himself will not eat a 
woman : I know that a woman is a dish for the 
gods, if the devil dress her not. But, truly, 
these same whoreson devils* do the gods great 
harm in their women ; for in every ten that they 
make, the devils mar hve. 

Cieo. Well, get thee gone ; farewell. 280 

CloTvft. Yes, forsooth : I wish you joy o^ the 
worm. \Ejcit. 

Re-enfer‘ Iras with a ^ohe^ C 7 ^o 7 vn, 

Cieo, Give me my robe, put on my -crown ; 
I have 

Immortal longings in me : now no more 
The juice of Egypt^s grap>e shall moist this lip : 

• Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call : I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble adl ; I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 289 
To excuse their after wrath: husband, I come : 
Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 

I am fire and air ; my other elements 
I give to baser life. So; have you done? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell. 

[Kisses them. Iras /alls and dies. 

• Have T the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch. 

Which hurts, and is desired. Dost thou lie still? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 300 
It is not worth leave-taking. 

Char, Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain ; that I 
may say. 

The gods themselves do we» ? 

Cieo. This proves me base: 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou mor- 
tal wretch, 

[TV an asp^ which she applies to her breast. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie : poor venomous fool. 

Be angry, and dispaten. O, couldst thou speak. 
That 1 might hear thee call great Caesar ass 3x0 
Unpolicied I 

Char. O eastern star I 

Cieo. Peace, peace ! 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast. 

That sucks the nurse asleep? 

Char. O, break ! O, break ! 

Cieo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as 
gentle, — 

0 Antony I — Nay, I will take thee too : ■ 

lAppfyinj^ another etsp to her arm^ 
What should I stay — [Dies^ 

Char. In this vile world? So, fare thee well. 
Now boast thee, death, in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallerd. Downy windows, close ; 

And golden Phoebus never oe beheld 320 

Of eyes again so royal ! Your crown’s awry; 

1 ’ll mend it, and then play. 
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First Otiarci ‘WhtM't* is the queen ?’ l^n^rav in^ bv Henry 
F'useli, [805 

339 le^vird (iu4 ‘s,sed. 

352 lent Stieiiin h/oicn Swollen 


Enter the Guard, rtishing; in. 

First Guard. Where is the queen? 

Char. Sp>eak softly, wake her not. 

First Guard. Caesar hath sent — 

Char. Too slow a messeng^er. 

[Applies an asp. 

O, come apace, dispatch ! I partly feel thee. 
First Gtutrd. Approach, ho! All’s not well: 
Caesar’s beg:uiled. 

Sec- Guard. There’s Dolabella sent from 
Caesar: call him. 

First Guard. What work is here ! Charmian, 
is this well done? 

Char. It is well done, and fitting for a 
princess 

Descended of so many royal kings. 330 

Ah, soldier ! \,Dies. 

Re-enter Dolabhlla. 

Dol. How goes it here ? 

Sec. Giiard. All dead. 

Dol. ^ Caesar, thy thoughts 

Touch their effeefts in this : thyself art coming 
To see perform’d the dreaded adl which thou 
So sought’st to hinder. 

[ W itkin ‘ A way there, a way for Caesar ! ’ 

Re-enter Caesar and all his train ^ marching. 

Dol. O sir, you are too sure an augurer ; 

That you did fear is done. 

Cces. Bravest at the last, 

• She levelled at ourpumoses, and, being royal, 339 
Took her own way. The manner of their deaths? 
I do not see them bleed. 

Dol. Who was last with them? 

First Guard. A simple countryman, that 

brought her figs : 

This was his basket. 

C^s. Poison’d, then. 

First Guard. O Caesar, 

This Charmian lived but now ; she stood and 
spake : 

I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress ; tremblingly she stood 
And on the sudden dropp’d. 

Cces. O noble weakness ! 

If they had swallow’d poison, ’twould app>ear 
By external swelling: but she looks like sleep. 

As she would catch another Antony 350 

In her strong toil of grace. 

Dol. ^ Here, on her breast, 

»There is a vent of blood and something blown : 
The like is on her arm. 

First Guard. This is an aspic’s trail: and 
these fig-leaves 

Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Cces. Most probable 

That so she died ; for her physician tells me 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Take up her bed ; 

And bear her women from the monument : 360 

She shall be buried by her Antony : 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them ; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 
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Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall 
In solemn show attend this funeral ; 

And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see Caesar ‘She shall be htined by her Anton> No grave 

High order in this great solemnity. [Ejceunt. earth shall ehp lo it A pan m, fanious ' Peggv 

Ashcroft as C^leopatra, Stratford-upon-Avon, 





Coriolanus 

1608 


Thf CONTENI' OF CoRTOLANUS is almost entirely political, and its interest concentrated 
upon the character of its chief protagonist. We might say that there are two protagonists 
in the large cast the play requires - Coriolanus, and the People. The dramatic conflict 
is essentially between him and them: the varying, changing relationships, reluctant 
admiration for the man to whom Rome owed so much, his pride and contempt for them, 
the mistake of submitting himself to them for election while refusing to flatter them and 
talk the necessary humbug, their turning against him, artfully encouraged by their 
tribunes - and the whole train of fatal consequences. 

What can have turned Shakespeare’s mind in this direction ? He found his subject in 
his reading of North’s Plutarch, as with Antony and Cleopatra^ and he used a passage 
in Camden’s Remains^ that for Menenius’ fable of the belly, as he had used another in 
King Lear. But sometimes external events, as we have seen, led him to his subject. 

In May there were considerable agrarian disturbances in the Midlands, which affected 
Warwickshire, where Shakespeare was now a landowner. Most of the trouble was over 
enclosure; but Shakespeare’s friend, William Combe, reported to Cecil, now Lord 
Salisbury, the widespread complaints at the dearth of corn, ‘the prices rising to some 
height, caused partly by some that are well stored refraining to bring the same to the 
market out of a covetous conceit that corn will be dearer.’ Prices reached their topmost 
that year. 

This is the issue that starts oflF the very first scene. The citizens are mutinying against 
the governing class - so here we have a modem theme, that of class-conflict. The First 
Citizen says: ‘What authority surfeits on would relieve us ”■ if they would yield us but 
the superfluity while it were wholesome , . (At this time, at Stratford, the provident 
dramatist had a considerable store of malt in his big house. New Place.) ‘They ne’er 
cared for us yet , . . and their store-houses crammed with grain ; make edicts for usury, to 
support usurers . . . and provide more piercing statutes daily to chain up and restrain the 
poor.’ This refers to the severe Elizabethan Poor Law statutes of 1598—1601. 

The corporate wisdom of the people speaks through the First Citizen; they regard 
Coriolanus as their chief enemy, *a very dog to the commonalty . . . Let us kill him, and 
wc’ll have com at our own price.’ The Second Citizen suggests that Coriolanus’s services 
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to the country be taken into account. The First replies that what won him fame he did 
to that end: though softies (‘soft-conscienced men’) said it was for his country, ‘he did 
it to please his mother and to be partly proud, which he is, even to the altitude of his 
virtue.’ Here the people have a point - and it is his pride that proves fatal to him. 

The patrician Menenius tries to explain to the plebeians : 

For your wants. 

Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves as lift them 
Against the Roman state - 

as it might be a bureaucrat in Whitehall explaining that nothing can be done about 
unemployment. And he expounded to them the function of the belly in the body the 
r 61 e of consumption in the economy. 

Coriolanus has rendered supreme service to Rome by saving the state, so he has been 
prevailed on to stand for consul. The tribunes of the people - in modem terms, the 
democratic leaders - harp on his pride, instigate the people against him, and manage to 
entrap and ruin him with them. They are, recognisably, envious of the great man • as 
an eminent historian said of American democracy, ‘their instinct is to lop the tallest’. 
And Coriolanus is too tall, a very obvious target. The tribune, Junius Brutus, has a 
contemptuous description of the returning hero’s reception - he is no more enamoured 
of the people than Coriolanus is ; but he is not a cynic : they are - 

the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck. 

Clambering the walls to eye him. Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are smothered up, leads filled, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. 

What contempt is in the terms! - and evidently an Elizabethan, not a Roman, crowd. 
A messenger makes this even clearer : 

Matrons flung gloves. 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchers 
Upon him as he passed. 

Two officers discuss the prospects of the election. The first: ‘That’s a brave fellow; 
but he’s vengeance proud, and loves not the common people.' The second replies : ‘there 
hath been many great men that have flattered the people, who ne’er loved them; and 
there be many that they have loved, they knew not wherefore.’ The first puts his finger 
on Coriolanus ’s trouble: ‘but he seeks their hate with greater devotion than they can 
render it him, and leaves nothing undone that may fuller discover him their opposite.’ 

It is an interesting state of mind in the great man, but, that being so, he should never 
have submitted himself for election by the people he despised. Over-persuaded by the 
patricians of his order, he reluctantly appears in the garb of humility ; but this is what 
he says when a citizen reproaches him with not loving the common people: ‘You should 
account me the more virtuous that I have not been common in my love. I will, sir, flatter 
my sworn brother, the people, to earn a dearer estimation of therii. ’Tis a condition they 
account gentle,’ i.e. this is what they expect of gentlemen. ‘And since the wisdom of their 
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I'alumma 
from C'onoltiniis 
EnifKU ifif> fnmi 
tin rrsiil 

174U 





choice IS rather to have my hat than my heart, I will practice the insinuating nod and be 
oti to them [i.e. take off his hat] most counterfeitly 

Really! not a very promising election-speech. We can only conclude that, though a 
hero, Coriolanus was a bad political candidate: 
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Better it is to die, better to starve, 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve. 

Yes, indeed (‘er' was always pronounced 'ar', as still with ‘serjeant’ toda> ). 

The tribunes, who are demagogues that is their function lia\e no diliicultv in 
drivin^^ such a man into the open, to say wliat he really tliinks ot a state oi affairs, 

where gentry, titU*, wisdom, 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of ^enia al ij^norance. 

The passionate expression throughout this speech shovxs that it was what William 
Shakespeare really thought: such a state of society 

must limit 
Real necessities . . 

1‘urpose so barrt‘d, it follow s, 

Nothing IS done to purpose. 

This IS far-seeing, as we should expect of his extraordinary penetration into human 
nature and society lon^-tenn interests would be sacrificed for soft options, and nothing 
done to purpose. 


"I^he multitudinous tongue let them not lick 
The sweet which is then poison* 

that is, do not ^ive way to the people's demands as it mi^ht be for hi^lu i wa^^es and 
less work against their own well-bein^ in the end, to prodiue inflation and unemplov- 
ment. Such democratic weakness, C'oriolanus says, 

berea\ es the state 

Of that intej^nty which should become it. 

Not haviii)^ the power to do the ^ood it would 
For the ill which doth control it. 

How true a dia^^nosis today, and how it brings home once more tlie universal application 
of Shakespeare's thought. He understood, too, that 

. . . manhood is called foolery when it stands 
Against a falling fabric. 

Today it is called eccentricity, but the fabric breaks down nevertheless. A figure who 
stands out like a rock against the solvents of society and tells people home-truths they 
wdll pay no attention to is already alienated, as Coriolanus was, and may be driven into 
exile, as again he was. When the people mutinied against him, his reaction is: 

I would they were barbarians as they are, 

Tliough in Rome littered : not Romans, as they are not - 


not worthy of their country’s history. 
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The Play. So, driven out, he goes ov er to the enemy, and takes refuge with the Volscians 
he had saved Rome from. The scene in which, disguised, he enters the house of his 
great opponent, Auhdius, and is embraced by him, is one of the finest of many fine 
scenes. We are shown the servingmen there, in realistic prose-dialogue, no other than 
the populace in Rome, as changeable and as stupid. They look forward to the renewal 
of war a contemporar> reflection on James Ts peace with Spain from 1604. ‘This peace 
is nt)thing but lo rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad-makers’, says one. ‘Let me 
have war’, says another. ‘It exceeds peace as far as day does night . . . Peace is a getter 
of more bastard children than war’s a destroyer of men.’ ‘Ay’, says another wiseacre, 
‘and it makes men hate one another.’ Then the popular wisdom scores a point : ‘Reason - 
because they then less need one another.’ 

This w as true of Jacobean society. Elizabethan England had held together in the long 
struggle against Spam; with peace, it tended to fall apart, the cracks and strains of class- 
and religious-conflict to come into the open. 

C'onolanus, driven into exile, then led the Volscians to victory and had Rome at his 
mercy. He should have burned the place ov^er their heads, as he meant again, a 
penetrating forecast of modem psychology, the frequent reaction of a love-hate complex : 
the destruction oi what one loves. 

i !i‘ IS prevented by his love for his mother, Volumnia. Much is made by critics of the 
beauty of this character and the touching nature of their relationship. She is in fact a 
stern Roman matron, a kind of female Cato, and is much to blame for the fault in her 
son what makes him virtually another of Shakespeare’s psychotic characters. She had 
brought him up harshh, almost savagely, without tenderness; she had urged him to 
expose himself to the people, and she ruined him by prevailing on him to spare Rome, 
A solitary soul like Coriolanus should have lived solitary, to himself alone. 

Personal. But this would have been contrary to Shakespeare’s deep social conviction, 
his family spirit. In the end, it was not in Coriolanus’ nature to 

stand 

As if a man were author of himself 
And knew^ no other kin. 

And in this severe, classic play we come across charming touches that rev’^eal the author: 

O, let me clip ye [embrace you] 

In arms as sound as when 1 wooed, in heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burned to bedward ! 

This must have meant much to the writer when he repeats it later, like a home-coming 
to Stratford : 


more dances my rapt heart 
Than when 1 first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. 

The more numerous and detailed stage-directions, which, Chambers considered, 
were from the author’s hand, would indicate that some of the play was written in the 
country. Apart even from the reflection of local circumstances in the inception of the 
play the dearth of corn, peasant disturbances, etc. - we find, 
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forth he p:oes. 

Like to a harvest-man that’s tasked to mow 
Or all or lose his hire. 


Hare-coursing comes in; and we have a noticeable medical reference such as is to become 
more frequent from now on. ‘The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but empin- 
cutic and, to this preservative, of no better report than a horse-drench.’ We can tell 
that, in his later years, he profited from talk with his son-in-law, Dr. John Hall, whom 
Susanna, his intelligent elder daughter, married this very year, 1607. 

A London reference corroborates the dale: the ‘coal of fire upon the ice’ refers to the 
great frost in the winter of 1607 when the Thames was frozen over and fires lighted 
upon it. It seems to have been a point of honour w ith him to include a reference to his 
profession in every play: 


Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

I^ven to a full disgrace. 

Style. I ‘his is Shakespeare’s second classic play, and the style is in keeping none of 
the glowing colours of Antony and Cleopatra, It is more hkc J id in ^ ( 'aesar, tliough it has 
more variety in the colloquial talk of the Roman citizens and the comic exchanges of 
the serving-men of Aufidius. And the language is the elliptical, overchargeil language of 
the later plays. The blank verse has a considerable proportion of weak, fenunine endings. 
We note the fondness for the rare, rather than the obvious, word tor ‘fearless’ this 
WTiter will say, more visually, ‘shunless’. Ben jonson made fun of one of these odd 
phrases: 


He lurched all .swords of the garland, 

meaning, he robbed. In Epicocnc^ next year or so, Ben made somebody say; 

You have lurched your friends of the better half of the garland. 

I 

I expect that this gave them both a good laugh; but for us it corroborates the date. 

The Text is a fair one, as it appeared first in the Folio, but with many of Shakespeare’s 
rnislineations, as in its predecessor, and probably for the same reason the author saving 
space over half- lines. We hav'e indications of his idiosyncratic spelling and that the 
manuscript from which the play was printed was not easy to read. We know' from the 
signatures to his will that Shakespeare’s handwriting, like many authors’, became rather 
illegible. 
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CORIOLANUS 


DRAMATIS PERSON.^^:. 


Caius Makcius, afterwards s Makc ius 

CoKIOl.ANM’ S. 

I'n I s l^AlvTlL'S, I gciicr:ds at^anist tlit: \\>l 
CoMINMi.s, ] srians. 

IVlKNKNirs AciKiri’A, friend to C 'oi iolaniis. 


SiciNirs VKi.inos,^ 

J LT NIllS BK’n'l'T’S, ) 
Young; M akcius, son 
A Roman Herald. 


ti'ibuncs of the peoj>le 
to C!oriolaniis. 


'I'lnaais Ariaoirs, geneial of the Volscians 
Eieiitenant to Anfidnr- 


C.'onspirators with Anhdins. 
A Citi/en of Antiuni. 


Two Volscian (biards. 

Voi.i'MNiA, niotlior to Coriolanils. 

ViKt.iuA, wnfc t»> (, V»ri( ilaims. 

\ Aet'.kiA, friend to Virgilia. 

Gentlewoman, attemling on Virgilia. 

R«»man and Volscian Senators, Pati it ians, yKdilcs, 
Eielors, Solclieis, C'iti/ens, Messengers, Ser- 
\ Jilts t<i Aufuliiis, and other Atieiniants. 

SeKNi’: Ko/nc titiJ t/ir /itxui ; i 'orioli 

iiffd ih*’ ; . [fiinn/f, 


• bullet beside a text line induates an annotation in the 
ofiposite column 


Acr I. 

ScKNK T. street. 

K titer a conipatiy of i/nttit/otts Citizens, luit/i 
sinzteSy cliit*Sy crtit/ ot/iet' zocapfUis. 

First at. Before we proceed any fnrtlier, 
liear me speak. 

AIL Speak, speak. 

First at. You are all resolved rather to die 
than to famish ? 

AIL Resolved, resolved. 

First at. First, you know Caius Marcius i.s 
chief enemy to the people. 

A/t. We know't, wc know’t. 

First Cit. Let us kill him, and v/e’!l have 
corn at our own price. Is ’t a verdi<^l ? ii 

AIL No more talking ou’t; let it be done; 
away, away ! 

Sec. Cit. One word, good citizens. 

First at. We are accounted ]>oor citizens, the 


CJpposite . Coriolaiius persuaded by his fainiR to spare 
Rome Detail from a painting by Michele da Verona 


(r 1470 1536 / 44 ) 
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CORIOLANITS Act I Scene 1 


1S-18 What authority , wholesome. See introduction. 
49 ('apitol. "rcrnpic of Jupiter, Capitoline Hill. 



"rhe 'reinpie of Jupiter Enj^raving frt>m Ci. du C'houl’s 
Dtscours de la Religion des Anru'ns Romatns, i 567 

67 hats. C^udgels. 

68 71 F<»r i'our . . . Roman state. See introduction 
74 vour impediment ^Fhe obstruction you could cause 


•patricianb^^ood- What authority surfeits on would 
relieve us: if they would yield us hut the super- 
fluity, while it were w'holcsuine, we might guess 
they relieved us humanely ; but they think we 
are too dear : the leanness that afflicfls us, the 
objedl of our misery, is as an inventory to parti- 
cularize their abundance ; our sufferance is a gain 
to them. L-et us revenge this with our pikes, ere 
we become rakes : for the gods know I speak this 
in hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge. 

Sec. at. Would you proceed especially against 
Caius Marcius? 

All. Against him first: he’s xi very dog to the 
commonalty. 29 

Sec. at. Consider you what services he has 
done for his country? 

I^'irst at. Very well ; and could be content to 
give him good report for’t, but that he pays him- 
self with being proud. 

Sec. at. Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

lurst at. I say unto you, what he hath done 
famously, he did it to that end : though soft-con- 
scienced men can be content to say it was for his 
country, he did it to please his mother, and to be 
partly proud; which he is, even to the xiltilude of 
his virtue. 41 

Sii\ at. What he cannot help in his nature, 
you account a vice in liiin. You must in no way 
.say he is covetous. 

J-'lrst at. If I must not, T need not be liarren 
of iiccusations ; he hath faults, with surplus, to 
tire in repetition. [S/ta/its iutt/iiH.\ Wliat shouts 
are these? The other side o’ the city is risen: 
•why stay wc prating hero? to the Capitol ! 

AIL Come, come. 50 

I^'irst at. Soft ! who comes liere? 

Enter Ml'.nenius AfiKiri’A. 

Sec. at. Worthy Menenius Agrippa ; one that 
hath always loved the peoijle. 

Elrst at. He’s one hone.st enough ; would all 
the rest were .so ! 

J\Ien. What work’s, my countrymen, in hand? 
wlicre go you 

•With bats and clubs? The matter? speak, f pray 
you. 

E/rst at. Our business is not unknown to the 
senate ; they have h;id inkling this fortnight what 
we intend to do, w'hich now we’ll show ’em in 
deeds. They say poor suitors have strong brexiths : 
they shall know we have strong arms too. 

Ait'n. Why, ma.sters, my good friends, mine 
honest neighbours, 

Will you undo yourselves? 

Eirst at, Wc cannot, sir, we are undone 
already. 

Men. I tell you, friends, most charitable care 
•H ave the patricians of you. For your wants. 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 69 
Strike at the heaven with your staves as lift them 
Against the Roman stxite, whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder than can ever 
•Appear in your impediment. For the dearth. 

The gods, not the patricians, make it, and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. Alack, 
You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you slander 
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•The helms o the sta.te, who care for you like 
fathers. 

When you curse them as enemies. 8o 

• First Cit. Care for us ! True, indeed ! They 
ne'er cared for us yet : suffer us to famish, and 
their store-houses crammed with grain ; make 
edi( 5 ls for usury, to support usurers ; repeal daily 
any wholesome adl established against the rich, 
and provide more piercing statutes daily, to 
chain up and restrain the poor. If the wars eat 
us not up, they will ; and there ’s all the love they 
bear us. 

Men, Either you must 90 

Confess yourselves wondrous malicious. 

Or be accused of folly. 1 shall tell you 
A pretty tale : it may be you have heard it ; 

Hut, since it serves my purpose, 1 will venture 
To stale \ a little more. 

First Cit, Well, I ’ll hear it, sir : yet you 

• mu.st not think to fob off our disgrace witfi a 
tale: but, an ’t please you, deliver. 

Men, There was a time when all the 1>ody’s 
members 

Rebeird against the belly, thus accused it: 100 

That only like a gulf it did remain 

I' the midst o’ the body, idle and unacflive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

• Like labour with the rest, where the other 

instruments 

Did see and hear, devise, instru< 5 l, walk, feel. 
And, mutually participate, did minister 
•Unto the appetite and affeeSlion common 
Of the whole body. The belly answer’d — 

Fifst Cit, Well, sir, what answer made the 
belly? iiu 

Men, Sir, I shall tell you. With a kind of 
smile. 

Which ne’er came from the lungs, but even 
thus — 

For, look you, 1 may make the belly smile 
As well as speak — it tauntingly replied 
U'o the discontented members, the mutinous parts 
•That envied his receipt ; even so most filly 
As you malign our senators for that 
They are not such as you. 

First Cit, Your belly’s answer? What ! 

I’he kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 

'I'he counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 120 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
•With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabric, if that they — 

Men. What then? 

’Fore me, this fellow speaks! What then? what 
then? 

First Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be 
restrain’d. 

Who is the sink o' the body, — 

Men. Well, what then ? 

First Cit. The former agents, if they did 
complain. 

What could the belly answer? 

Men. I will tell you ; 

If you'll bestow a small — of what you have 
little — 

Patience awhile, you’ll hear the belly’s answer. 
First Cit^ x e ’re long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend ; 

•Your most grave belly was deliberate. 

Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer'd : 


79 helms. Heads 

81-417 They ne’er . . the poor. See introduction. 
97 {iiKfiriice Displeasure. 

104 inxtrumrnls Organs 

107 afff ettnn Inclination 

116 //IV teeeipi 1 c wliat it received. 

122 tnuntmenis , Supports 
132 fh’hherate 'I'hou>»htl\il 
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141 trunks Windings, offirrs Organs 

155 jvcai r/ t/tt iuTfimun Welfare* of the people 


167 buU\ Mi*<ff>rtime 



Marrius. ‘"rhan is the cf)al of Hre upon the ice . / Fires 

were huilt on tfie frozen ThanK's during the (ireat Frost 
of 1607- I 60S, as seen in the foreground of this woodcut 
from "J'homas Dekker's 'The (Jrt'ut Ftost ('old dotn^s in 
lAtndun^ 1 60S 

179 T*i mukt }nm ^vurthy "To fionour that man stihdues 
i.i* subjects him to the law 

183 e?’// Illness 


‘True is it, my incorporate friends,’ quoth he, 
‘That I receive the f^eneral food at first. 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Tiecause 1 am the store-house and the shop 
the whole body : but, if you do remember, 

I send It through the rivers of your blood. 

Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o’ the 
brain ; 140 

•Anci, thre^ugh the cranks and offices of man, 

'l‘he Strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live ; and though that all at once, 
You, my good friends,’ — this says the belly, 
mark me, — 

F'irst at. Ay, sir; well, well. 

J\lf'n. ‘ Though ail at once cannot 

See w’hat I do deliver out to each. 

Yet 1 can make my audit up, that all 
From me do hack receive the flour of all, 

And leave me but the bran.’ What say you to’t? 
J^'irst at. It was an answer; how apply 
you this? 151 

Men. 'I'he senators of Rome are this good 
belly, 

Anci you the mutinous members; for examine 
Their counsels and their cares, digest things 
rightly 

•^J'ouching the weal o* the common, you shall find 
No public benefit which you ret'eive 
lUit it proceeds or comes from them to you 
And no way from yourselves. What do you 
think, 

You, the great toe of this assembly? 

I^zrst at. I the great toe I why the great toe? 
Men. For that, being one o’ the lowest, 
basest, poorest, 16 r 

Of this most wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost : 
Thou rascal, that art worst m blood to run, 
Lead’st first to win some vantage. 

But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs: 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle ; 
•'The one side must have bale. 

Eziter- Caius Makcius. 

Hail, noble Marcius ! 
Mar. Thanks. What’s the matter, you dis- 
sentioLis rogues, 

'Fhat, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion. 

Make yourselves scabs? 

J^'irst at. We have ever your good word. 170 
Mar. He that will give good words to thee 
will flatter 

Beneath abhorring. What would you have, you 
curs, 

That like nor peace nor war? the one affrights yon, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to 
you. 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geese : you are no surer, no, 

I'han is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is 
•To make him worthy whose offence subdues him 
And curse that justice did it. Who deserves 
greatness 180 

Deserves your hate ; and your affedf ions arc 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
•Which would increase his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours swims with fins of lead 
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And hews down oaks with rushes. Hane ve » 
Trust ye? s . 

With every minute you do chanjfe a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate, 

• Him vile that was your garland. What’s the 

matter, 

That in these several places of the city 
You cry against the noble senate, who, igo 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else • 
Would feed on one another? What*» their 
seeking ? 

Men. For corn at their own rates; whereof, 
they say, 

The city is well stored. 

MaT. ^ Hang ’em ! They say ! 

They’ll sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What’s done i* the Ca[)itol ; who’s like ta rise, 
•Who thrives and who declines; side facetious and 
give out 

Conjedtural marriages; making parties strong 
And feebling such as stand not in their liking 
Below their cobbled shoe>. They say there's 
grain enoiigli ! 2 x> 

•Would the nobility lay aside their ruth, 

•And let me use my sword, 1 ’Id make a (jiiarry 
•With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 

• As I could pick my lance 

Afen Nay, these arc almost tlioic>ughly pei 
suaded ; 

F'or though abundantly they lack discretion, 

• Vet are they passing cow'atdly. Hut, I bcsee».h 

you, 

W'^liat says the other liajop? 

JAi?-. 'J'hcy are dissolved : hang ’em ’ 

They said they w^ere anduuigry ; sigh’d fortli 
pro\ erbs, 

That luinger broke stone walls, that dogs must eat. 
That meat was made for mouths, that the gods 
sent not sti 

Corn for the rich men oidy : witli these shreds 
'riiey vented their complainings ; which being 
answer’d. 

And a petition granted tbem, .a strange one — 
•To break the heart of generosity, 

And make bold power lo(;k ])ale — they threw 
their caps 

As they wtmid hang tliem on the horns u’ tlie 
moon, 

• Shouting their emulation 

A/rf/ What is granted them? 

AIn>\ Five tribunes to defend their vidgai 
w'isdoms, 

Of their own choice: one’s Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Vcliitus, and 1 know not — ’Sdeath ’ 

'I'he rabble should have first unroof’d the city, 
Kre so prevail’d with me : it will in time 

• Win upon pow'cr and throw' forth greater themes 
P'or insurredtion’s arguir>g. 

AJen. I'his is strange. 

Alar, (to, get you home, you fragments ! 

Kilter a Messenger, hastily. 

Afess. Wliere’s Cains Marcius? 

A^ar. Here: what’s the matter? 

Mess. The news is, sir, the Volsces are in 
arms. 

• Mar. I am glad on ’t : then we shall ha’ 

means to vent 

• Our musty superfluity. See, our best elders. 


188 llcio 
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24S stand’ St out Y Are you opting out ? 
251 priority, i.c. should lend. 

254 framers. Orananes, 

255 pufr; well worth. IBooks well 



L>aurenCe()livierasIVlarcius(laterCoriolanus), Stratford- 
upon-Avon, ig 5 y. Portrait by CMare Duncan 


Enter Cominius, Titus Lartius, af$d other 
Senators; Junius Brutus and SiciNius Vb- 

LUTUS. 

First Sen. Marcius, 'tis true that you have 
lately told us; 231 

The Volsces are in arms. 

Mar. They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to *t. 

I sin in envying^ his nobility. 

And were I any thing but what I am, 

1 would wish me only he. 

Com. You have fought together. 

Mar, Were half to half the world by the ears 
and he 

Upon my party, I 'Id revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him : he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 

First Sen, Then, worthy Marcius, 240 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 

Com, It is your former promise. 

Ji/ar, Sir, it is; 

And I am constant. Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt sec me once more strike at Tullus’ face. 

• What, art thou stiff? stand’st out? 

'Fit, No, Caius Marcius; 

I’ll lean upon one crutch and fight with t'other. 
Ere stay behind this business. 

Men, O, true-bred ! 

First Sen. Yowr company to the Capitol; 
where, I know. 

Our greatest friends attend us. 

Tit, [To Com.] Lead you on. 

[7o Mar,] Follow Cominius; we must follow 
you ; 250 

• Right worthy you priority. 

Com. Noble Marcius! 

First Se7i. [To the Citizens] Hence to your 
homes ; be gone ! 

Mar. Nay, let them follow ; 

The Volsces have much corn; take these rats 
thither 

• To gnaw their garners. Worshipful rnutiners, 

• Your valour puts well forth : pray, follow. 

[Citizens steal aivay. Exeunt all but 
Sicinius and Brzdus. 
Sic, Was ever man so proud as is this 
Marcius ? 

Bru, He has no equal. 

Sic. When we were chosen tribunes for the 
people, — 

Bru. Mark'd you his lip and eyes ? 

Sic, Nay, but his taunts. 

Bru, Being moved, he will not spare to gird 
the gods. 260 

Sic, Be-mock the modest moon. 

Bru. The present wars devour him : he is 
grown 

Too proud to be so valiant. 

Sic, Such a nature. 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon : but I do wonder 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru, Fame, at the which he aims. 

In whom already he's well graced, can not 
Better be held nor more attain'd than by 
A place below the first : for what miscarries 270 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
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•Xo the utmost of a man^ and ^ddy censure 
Will then crv out of Marcius ‘ O, if he 
Had borne the business !’ 

Stc- Besides^ if thines go well. 

Opinion that so sticks on Marcius shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius. 

^ Come : 

Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius eamM them not, and all his faults 
To Marcius shall be honours, though indeed 
In aught he merit not. 

S£r. _ ^ Let's hence, and hear 280 

• How the dispatch is made, and in what fashion, 

• More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon this present adlion. 

Let's along. ^Ejceunt. 


Scene II. Carioli, The SenaJe-hotise. 

Enter Tv'LI.vs Aufidius and certain Senators. 

First Sen, So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are enter'd in our counsels 
And know how we proceed. 

Auf, Is it not yours? 

What ever have been thought on in this state, 
That could be brought to bodily adt ere Rome 

• Had circumvention? 'Tis not four days gone 
Since I heard thence ; these are the words : I think 
I have the letter here ; yes, here it is. 

m\^Reads^ ‘They have press'd a power, but it is 
not known 

Whether for east or west : the dearth is CTeat ; 10 
The people mutinous ; and it is rumour'd, 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy. 

Who is of Rome worse hated than of you. 

And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman, 

These three lead on this preparation 
Whither 'tis bent : most likely 'tis for you : 
Consider of it.' 

First Sen. Our army’s in the field : 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 

Auf, Nor did you think it folly 
•To keep your great pretences veil’d till when 20 
They needs must show themselves ; which in the 
hatching. 

It seem'd, appear'd to Rome, By the discovery 
We shall be shorten'd in our aim, which was 
To take in many towns ere almost Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

Sec, Sen. Noble Aufidius, 

Take your commission ; hie you to your bands : 
Let us alone to g^ard Corioh : 

• If they set down before 's, for the remove 
Bring up your army ; but, I think, you 'II find 
They’ve not prepared for us. 

Au/I O, doubt not that; 30 

I speak from certainties. Nay, more, 

• Some parcels of their power are forth already. 
And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 

If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 

^Tis sworn between us we shall ever strilm 
Till one can do no more. 

ll. The gods assist you ! 

Au/. And keep your honours safe f 
First Sen. FarewclL 

Sec. Sen. Farewell. 

All. FarewdL [Ejceunt. 


272 censure. Critical opinion. 

281 dispatch Conclusion. 

282 sinftularity. i.e. of disposition. 

6 ctrcumy^ention Inf>rniation to prevent us 
9 press'd. C'onscripted poiccr K<irre. 



Aufidius' ‘[R<-iids] “'I'liey have press’d a power, hut it is 
not known Whether for east or west James Dale as 
Aufidius, Stratford-upon-Avon, ig.iy 


20 pretences. Intentions 

28 set down before *s Lay siege on us remo7^e. To repel. 
32 puyeeh. Parts. 
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2 i (inift)r table sok / . C’h<."crful fas>ji<»n 

16 aak Oak It^aves, a wreath of oak-leaves was like a 
wit'iilh oj laiirrl, an honour It was awarded to a cilixen 
wlu> had saved the life ot anotber 

36 C'olueived 

41 Jupitei C'hiel til the Ktirnan ^t»ds, 

43 lleixiba W'lie t»l Kirt^ Pn.iin ot ’lfo\’, v\hose ehtesl 
son, Ilecttn-, tondnned v\isdoni and stien^^uh 

48 fell hieite 

54 55 maaifest hiHise-kcepci s le t learly happv' tt) stay in 
the hoiis(‘ 



Valeria greets \'oluninia and \'ir^i!ia. 1 )ravvin^ by J M 
VVn^hi(i777 iS66) 


ScKNE III. Rome. A roopn in Marcius^ house. 

Voi-iTMNiA and Virgilia: they set them 
doivn on two /o 7 v stools^ and se*iv. 

V oL I pray you, daughter, sing ; or express 

•yourself in a more comfortable sort ; if my son 
were my husband, I should freelicr rejoice in that 
absence wherein he won honour than in the em- 
bracements of his bed where he would show most 
love. When yet he was but tender-bodied and 
the only son of my womb, when youth with coinc^- 
liness plucked all gaze his way, when for a day 
of kings' entreaties a mother should not sell him 
an hour from her l>eholding, I, considering how 
honour would become such a person, that it was 
no better than pi< 5 lure-like to hang by the wall, if 
renown made it not stir, was pleased to let him 
seek danger where he was like to find fame. To 
a cruel war I sent him ; from whence he returned, 

• his brows bound with oak- I tell thee, daughter, 

I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he was a 
man-child than now in first seeing he had proved 
himself a man. ig 

I 'ir. But had he died in the business, madam ; 
how then? 

l^oL Then his good report should have been 
my son ; I therein would have found issue. Hear 
me profess sincerely : had I a dozen sons, each in 
my love alike and none less dear than thine and 
my good Marcias, I had rather had eleven die 
nobly for their country than one voluptuously 
surfeit out of a( 5 lion. 

E titer a Gentlewoman. 

Gent. Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to 
visit you. 

Vir. Beseech you, give me leave to retire 
myself. 30 

Vol. Indeed, you shall not. 

Methinks I hear hither your husband's drum, 

See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair. 

As children from a bear, the Vol.sces .shunning him : 
Methinks I see him stamp thu.s, and call thus : 

• ‘ Come on, you cowards ! you were got in fear. 
Though you were born in Rome : ' his bloody brow 
With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes. 
Like to a harvest-man that's task'd to mow 

Or all or lose his hire. 40 

• Vir. His bloody brow ! O Jupiter, no blood ! 

VoL Away, you fool I it more becomes a man 

•Than gilt his trophy: the breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hedlor, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hedlor's forehead when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian .sword, contemning. Tell Valeria, 

We are fit to bid her welcome. \_Ejctt Gent. 

• k'Vr. Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidius ! 

Vol. He'll beat Aufidius’ head below his knee 

And tread upon his neck. 50 

Enter Valeria, with an Usher and Gentle- 
woman. 

Vah My ladies both, good day to you. 

Vol* Sweet madam. 

Vir. I am glad to see your ladyship. 

• Val. How do you both? you are manifest 
house-keepers. What are you sewing here t A 
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fine spot, in good faith. How does your little 
son? 

K/V. I thank your ladyship ; well, good 
madam. 

Vol. He had rather see the swords, and hear 
a drum, than look upon his schoolmaster. 6i 
yaL O' my word, the father s son : I '11 swear, 
'tis a very pretty boy. O’ my troth, I looked 
upon him o’ Wednesday half an hour together : 
•has such a confirmed countenance. I saw him 
run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; and 
•over and over he comes, and up again; catched 
it again ; or whether his fall enraged him, or how 
’twas, he did so set his teeth and tear it ; O, I 
•warrant, how he maminockj^d it! 71 

Vol. One on ’s father’s moods. 

Vai. Indeed, la, *tis a noble child. 

• Vir. A crack, madam. 

yal. Come, lay aside your stitchery ; I must 
have you play the idle huswife with me this after* 
noon. 

yir. No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

Not out of doors 1 

yo/. She shall, she .shall. ^ 80 

yir. Indeed, no, by your patience; I'll not 
over the threshold till my lord return from the 
wars.. 

yal. Fie, you confine yourself most unreason- 
ably : come, you must go visit the good lady that 
lies in. 

yir. I will wish her speedy strength, and visit 
her with my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 
yol. Why, I pray you ? 

yir, ’Tis not to save labour, nor that I want 
love. , 9 ^ 

• yaL You would be another Penelope: yet, 
they say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses absence 
did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Come ; I would 

•your cambric were sensible as your finger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity. Come, you 
shall go with us. 

yir. No, good madam, pardon me ; indeed, 
I will not forth. 

yal. In truth, la, go with me; and 1 11 teli 
you excellent news of your husband. 101 

yir. O, good madam, there can be none yet. 
yal. Verily, I do not jest with you; there 
came news from him last night. 

Vir. Indeed, madam? 

Vnl. In earne.st, it’s true: I heard a senator 
speak It. Thus it is : the Volsces have an army 
forth ; against whom Cominius the general is 
gone, with one part of our Roman power : 
lord and Titus Lartius are set down before their 
•city Corioli ; they nothing doubt prevailing and 
•to make it brief wars. a his is true, on mine 
honour ; and so, I pray, go with us. 

K/V. Give me excuse, good madam; 1 will 
obey you in every thing hereafter. 

yoi. Let her alone, lady : as she is now, she will 

•but disease our better mirth, 

yal In troth, I think she would. Fare you 
well, then. Come, good sweet ladv. Prithee, 
Virgilia, turn thy solemness out o door, and go 

along with us. . j j t 

yir. No, at a word, madam ; indeed, 1 must 
not. I wish you much mirth. 

yal. Well, then, farewell. [Ejceunt. 


65 nmfirnwii rniitttt’rtam f I )(.*tfrimncd expression 
68 o7'e; ami oi rr Head <>\ er heels h'alK 

71 mattnmn kt'ii I'ore ml(» shieils 
74 ifiiik ro^^ue 

92 Wife ol I’lysses, weaving; I>n da\ and un- 

picking the vvoik at iii^ht during her hushand's absence, 
she put oil aiKanees troni otlu'r men 



iViu lope \\ea\ini4 k‘n|*iavini4 tioni a ( irt'ek \ ase 
l^aintini’ 

95 iatnhfK 1‘ine linen Sin^iti\e 

111 ihfuhl liui aihnii ‘\ie not in iJoubt ot win- 
ning* 

112 main 1 t intend n» inaKe 
117 ril \i(isc Spoil 
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Honitin soldiers KngravinK fmm H (i I Liddell's y/iA7/>rv 
of Romi'y i 8 t )4 



JVlarcius before the ^ates of C^orioh. Kngravinj? by Kenny 
Meadows from Harry C^ornw^all’s Works of Shaksperi\ 
1 846 

4 v/>o/ee F.ncountercd 

9 'larum C.'all tt,> arms 

10 Mars (jod ot war 

17 pound us up Shut us in. 

25 proof. Armoured. 

36 I^luto (iodofHell. 


Scene IV. Before CoriolL 

Efiter^ with drutnand colours^ Marcius, Titus 
Lartius» Captains and Soldiers. To them a 
Messeng^er. 

Mar. Yonder comes news. A wa^er they have 
met. 

L,art. My horse to yours, no. 

Mar. Tis done. 

L,art^ Agreed. 

Mar. Say, h^ our g^eneral met the enemy? 

• Mess. Tliey lie in view ; but have not spoke 

as yet. 

Lart. So, the g^ood horse is mine. 

Mar. I '11 buy him of you. 

I^art. No, I ’ll nor sell nor give him : lend you 
him I will 

For half a hundred years. Summon the town. 
Mar. How far off lie these armies? 

Mess. Within this mile and half. 

• Mar. Then shall we hear their ’larum, and 

they ours. 

•Now, Mars, I prithee, make us quick in work, 10 
That we with smoking swords may march from 
hence, 

T o help our fielded friends ! Come, blow thy blast. 

They sound a parley. Enter tnvo Senatois with 
others on the walls. 

Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls? 

Eirst Sen. No, nor a man that fears you less 
than he, 

That’s lesser than a little. \Drufns afar ojff‘.'\ 
Hai’k ! our drums 

Are bringing forth our youth. We’ll break our 
walls, 

•Rather than they shall pound us up : our gates. 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinnM with 
rushes ; 

They’ll open of themselves. [Alarum afaroff.^ 
Hark you, far off! 

There is Aufidius ; list, what work he makes 20 
Amongst your cloven army. 

Mar. O, they are at it ! 

Tart. Their noise be our instru( 5 Uon. Liad- 
ders, ho ! 

Enter the ar 7 ny of the Volsces. 

Mar. They fear us not, but issue forth their city 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight 
•With hearts more proof than shields. Advance, 
brave Titus : 

They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
WTiich makes me sweat wim wrath. Come on, 
my fellows: 

He that retires, I’ll take him for a Volsce, 

And he shall feel mine edge. 

Alarum. The Romans are beat back to their 
trenches. Re-enter Marcius, cursing. 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light on 
you, ^ 30 

You shames of Rome ! you herd of — Boils and 
plagues 

Plaster you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Further than seen and one inmA another 
Against the wind a mile ! You souls of geese, 
That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
•F rom slaves that apes would beat ! Pluto andhell ! 
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All hurt behind ; backs red, and faces pale 
With flig^ht and agued fear I Mend and charge 
home, 

Or, by the fires of heaven, I '11 leave the foe 39 
And make my wars on you : look to 't : come on ; 
If you'll stand fast, we’ll beat them to their wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. 


Another alarum. The Volsces Jly^ and Mar- 
CIUS folloTvs them to the gates. 

So, now the gates are ope; now prove good 
seconds : 

'Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers: mark me, and do the like. 

\Knters the gates. 
Pirst Sol, Fool-hardiness ; not L 
Sec, Sol, Nor I. 

\Marcius is shut in. 
Pirst Sol, Sec, they have shut him in. 

» AIL To the pot, I warrant him. 

[yi larum continues. 


Re-enter Lartius. 

Lart. What is become of Marcius ? 

All. Slain, sir, doubtless 

Pirst Sol. Following the fliers at the very 
heels, 

With them he enters ; who, upon the sudden, 50 
Clapp'd to their gates; he is himself alone. 

To answer all the city. 

I^art. O noble fellow ! 

#Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword, 

And, when it bows, stands up. Ihou art left, 
Marcius : 

#A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art. 

Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
#Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes; but, with thy grim looks and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 59 
Thou madest thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous and did tremble. 

Re-enter Marcius, bleedings assaulted by the 
enemy. 

Pirst Sol. Look, sir. 

J^art. Marcius ! 

Let’s fetch him off, or make remain alike. 

[ They Jight^ and all enter the city. 


Scene V. Corioli. A street. 

Enter certain Romans, ^vith spoils. 

Pirst Rom. This will I carry to Rome. 

Sec. Rom. And I this. ^ 

• Third Rom, A murrain on't! I took this f^ 

silver. \A larum continues still afa7‘ off. 

Enter Marcius and Titus Lartius 'ivith a 
trumfiet. 

• Mar. Sec here these movers that do prize 

their hours 

•At a crack'd drachma! Cushions, leaden spoons, 

• Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base 

slaves. 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up : down with 
them ! • , . ^ 

And hark, what noise the general makes! To 
himl 


47 pot. C'ookin^ pot. 

53 sensihiy. i.e. with his life semeiesi, I 'ufceling 
55 rarbuncU' i.c* a whole rubv 

57 I f Koiuan famed fi»r virtue. 



Marcus Porcius Cato the KIdci 140 H< ), Ki\- 

gravir^g from I* J Mariette’s Trattr Jt s s draver^. 

1750 



Soldieis wiih spoils Lngiaviiig from Basil Keiiiieit's 
HiOfnic Atiltquat Nntttui. 1 7hi> 


3 murratn 1^1 ague. 

4 Scavengers 

5 drachma. Small eoin. 

6 Inats. Weapons of a doti. Worth half a tarthing. 
doublets. Jackets. 
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19 ph vstra/ tiealin^. 

5 Hy interims At intervals ctm^ eyin^ f{ust\' le ^usts of 
wind. 

17 nin found. Waste 

25 tahor Small drum played together with the shep- 
herd’s pipe 


There is the man of my soul’s hate, Auhdius, 
Piercing our Romans: then, valiant Titus, t^e 
Convenient numbers to make good the city ; 
Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will 
haste 

To help Cominius. 

I^art. Worthy sir, thou bleed'st; 

Thy exercise hath been too violent 
For a second course of fight. 

Mat'. Sir, praise me not ; 

My work hath yet not warm’d me : fare you well : 
•The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me : to Auhdius thus 20 

1 will appear, and fight. 

La^t. Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers’ swords ! Bold gentleman. 
Prosperity be thy page ! 

Mar. Thy friend no less 

Than those she placeth highest ! So, farewell. 
Lart. Thou worthiest Marciiis ! 

\^Ejcit Marcius. 

Go sound thy trumpet in the market-place ; 

Call thither all the officers o’ the town. 

Where they shall know our mind : away I 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. Near the camp of Cominius. 

Enter Cominius, as it ivere in retire^ ivitk 
soldiers. 

Com. Breathe you, my friends : well fought ; 
we are come off 

lake Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 

Nor cowardly in retire: believe me, sirs, 

We shall be charged again. Whiles we have 
struck, 

•By interims and conveying gusts we have heard 
The charges of our friends. Ye Roman gods! 
Lead their successes as we wish our own. 

That both our powers, with smiling fronts en- 
countering, 

May give you thankful sacrifice. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thy news? 

Mess. The citizens of Corioli have issued, 10 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 

I saw our party to their trenches driven. 

And then 1 came aw^. 

Com. Though thou speak’st truth, 

Methinks thou speak’st not well. How long is’t 
since ? 

Mess. Above an hour, my lord. 

Com. ’Tis not a mile ; briefly we heard their 
drums : 

• How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour. 
And bring thy news so late? 

Mess. Spies of the Volsces 

Held me in chase, that I was forced to wheel 
Three or four miles about, else had 1 , sir, 20 
Half an hour since brought my report. 

Com. who ’s yonder, 

That does appear as he were flay’d? O gods ! 
He has the stamp of Marcius ; and I have 
Before* time seen him thus. 

Mar. [ IVithin"] Come I too late ? 

• Com. The shepherd knows not thunder from 

a tabor 
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More than I know the sound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. 


29-32 (), Ift me . bedu'itrd See iniroduct ion. 


of 


30 


Enter’ Marcius. 

Come I too late? 

Coin. Ay, if you come not in the blood 
others, 

•But mantled in your own. 

Molt. ]et me clip ye 

In arms as sound as when I woo’d, in heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done. 
And tapers burn’d to bedward ! 

Com. Flower of warriors. 

Wow IS t with litus Lartius? 

^^OLr. As with a man busied about decrees * 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile ; 
Ransoming him, or pitying, threatening the other ; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash. 

To let him slip at will. 

Corn. Where is that slave 

Which told me they had beat you to your 
trenches? 

Where is lie ? call him hither. 

Mar. Cet him alone ; 

He did inform the truth ; but for our gentlemen, 
The conunuii file — a plague ! tribunes for them 
The mouse ne'er sljunn'd the cat as they did 
budge 

From rascals worse than they. 

Com. But how prevaiPd you V 

Mar. Will the time serve to tell? I do not 
think. 

Where is the enemy? are you lords o' the field? 
If not, why cease you till you are so? 

Com. Marcius, 

Wc have at disadvantage fought and did 
Retire to win our purpose. 50 

• Mar. How lie.s their battle? know you on 
which side 

They have placed their men of trust? 

^ Com. As I guess, Marcius, 

•Their bands i’ the vaward are the Antiates, 

Of their best trust ; o’er them Auhdius, 

Their very heart of hope. 

Mar. 1 do beseech you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought, 

By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you diredlly 
Set me against Aufidius and his Antiates ; 

•And that you not delay the present, but, 60 

Filling the air with swords advanced and darts, 
•We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath 
And balms applied to you, yet dare 1 never 
Deny your asking ; take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most are willing. If any such be here — 

As it were sin to doubt — that love this painting 
Wherein you see me .smear’d ; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report ; 70 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life 
And that his country's dearer than himself; 

Let him alone, or so many so minded. 

Wave thus, to express his disposition. 

And follow Marcius. 

[ They all shout and •wa’ve their s7vordSj take 


51 battle. Army, order of battle. 


53 vawaid. Vanguard Anttatiw it- men fiorn the* 
capital of the N'olsees 



Mai Cl us ‘1 do lH‘s»‘ech you . Set me aju»ainsi Aulidiiis 
and his .Antiates.’ Ian as ( ‘oruilami^, Koval 

Shakcspcaic Co, 


50 the foesvnt. At this Umc 

62 'I’lst 
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78 Hut is. Is fqual to. 

86 (t^tentation I K'rrumslration 

1 ports Ciates, 

3 centuries. C.’om panics of a hundred n>cn. 



Marcius: ‘I’ll tight with none but thee;’ Drawing by 
P J dc Doutherbourg ( 1740 1S12) 


3 AJrtc Africa. 


hint up ift their arnis^ and cctst up their 
caps, 

O, me alone !«make you a sword of me? 

If these shows be not outward, which of you 
•Hut is four Volsces? none of you but is 
Able to bear against the great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his. A certain number, 80 
Though thanks to all, must 1 seledt from all : the 
rest 

Shall bear the business in some other fight. 

As cause will be obeyed. Please you to march ; 
t And four shall quickly draw out my command. 
Which men are best inclined. 

March on, my fellows : 
•Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in all with us. [.£^Areunt, 

Scene VII. The £^ates of CoriolL 

Titus Lartius, having set a guard upon Cori- 
oliy going with dru7n and trumpet toward 
CoMiNiiTs and Caius Marcius, enters with a 
Lieutenant, other Soldiers, and a Scout. 

• JLart. So, let the ports be guarded : keep your 

duties. 

As I have set them down. If I do send, dispatch 

• rhose centuries to our aid : the rest will serve 
For a short holding : if we lose the field. 

We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu. Fear not our care, sir. 

Lart. Hence, and shut your gates upon’s. 
Our giiider, come ; to the Roman camp condu<5t 
us. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. A field 0 / battle. 

A laru 7n as in ba t tie. E n ter^ from opposite sides, 
Marcius and Avifii>ivs. 

Mar. I *11 fight with none but thee ; for I do 
hate thee 

Worse than a promise-breaker. 

Auf. We hate alike: 

•Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy. Fix thy foot. 

Mar. Let the first budger die the other’s slave, 
And the gods doom him sifter ! 

Auf If I fly, Marcius, 

Holloa me like a hare. 

Mar, Within these three hours, Tullu.s, 

Alone I fought in your Corioli walls. 

And made what work I pleased : *tis not my blood 
Wherein thou seest me mask’d ; for thy revenge 
Wrench up thy power to the highest. 

Auf. Wert thou the Hedlor ii 
That was the whip of your bragged progeny. 
Thou shouldst not scape me here. 

[They fght, and certain Volsces come in the 
aid of A tVfdizis. Marcius fights till they 
he driven in breathless. 

Officious, and not valiant, you have shamed me 
In your condemned seconds. [Exeunt. 

Scene IX. The Roman camp. 

Flourish. Alarum. A retreat is sounded. 
Flourish. Enter^ from one side, Cominius 
with the^ Romans ; fpfm the other side, Mar- 
cius, with his arm in a scarf. 

Com. If I should tell thee o’er this thy day’s 
work. 
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Thou'ldst not believe thy deeds : but I'll report it 
Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles, 
Where great patricians shall attend and shrug, 

I* the end admire, where ladies shall be frighted, 
And, gladly quaked, hear more ; where the dull 
tribunes. 

That, with the fusty plebeians, hate thine honours. 
Shall say against their hearts ‘We thank the gods 
Our Rome hath such a soldier.* 

Yet earnest thou to a morsel of this feast, to 

Having fully dined before. 


Titus Lartujs, Piis p(ywer,/rofji 

the pursuit. 

Lart* O general, 

• Here is the steed, we the caparison : 

Hadst thou beheld — 

Mar^ Pi ay now, no more : my mother. 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me grieves me. I have done 
As you have done ; that's what I can ; induced 
As you have been ; that’s for my country: 

He that has but effec^ted his good will 
Hath overtaken mine adt. 

Com. You shall not be 

The grave of your de.serving ; Rome must know 
The value of her own : ’twere a concealment 21 
•Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement. 
To hide your doings ; and to silence that, 

Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch'd. 
Would seem but modest: therefore, I beseech 


you — 

In sign of what you arc, not to reward 
What you have done — ^before our army hear me. 
Mar. 1 have some wounds upon me, and they 
smart 

To hear themselves remember’d. 

Com. Should they not, 

Well might they fester 'gainst ingratitude, 30 
And tent themselves with death. Of all the 
horses, 

Whereof we have ta’en good and good store, 
of all 

The treasure in this field achieved and city. 

We render you the tenth, to be ta’en forth. 
Before the common distribution, at 
•Your only choice. 

Mar. I thank you, general ; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my sword : I do refuse it; 

And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing. ^ 4^^ 

Ia long flourish. They all cry ‘Marcius? 

Marcius ! ’ cast up their caps and lances: 
Cominius afid Lartius stand bare. 

Mar. May these same instruments, which 
you profsuie, 

Never sound more I when drums and trumpets 


I’ the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 

Made all of false-faced soothing! ^ 

"VS^en steel grows soft as the parasite s silk. 

Let >iim be made a coverture for the wars ! 

No more, I say ! For that I have not wash d 
• My nose that bled, or foil’d some debile wretA, — 
Which, without note, here’s many else have 
done, — 

You shout me forth , , 5 ° 

In acclamations hyperbolical ; 


12 rapunstm 'Trappings. 

22 traduremenl Slander. 

36 otily Personal 

48 Jfttrd 1 )eteatetl dehile Treble 
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S5 Rfpdrt 

57 his fytnfycr harm. His own harm. 








C<rKCrtit 

/ 


4 n. x""' 


/ W I > *( '<t <*rf ^ , -V ^ V- 


('oniinitrs ‘ lu- it known. As to ns, to all the woiltl, 
that C'aiiis \ 1.1 1 cans \\ ears t Ins \n at 's garland ’ Two of the 
t towns ()| iionoin av\aidt‘d to Roman ^tMtcnals 'The 
< 'aniHa irninif}huhs, made of w t\ aths of laurel, v\as 
^i\ en onl\ to nerals w ho hat) the lionoui of a ti nitnph . 
the ( )hsii/niNti//s ftn llie hieakiny of a sie^^e 

hai^iaxinj^s from Hasil Keinutt’s Rnnuu .liitujutii' 
\ iifllUJ , I 7 h(> 


62 /nin I’rappin^^s 

72 nn(h‘rm'\t h'.arn ( )pimt>n 


As if 1 loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies. 

Com. Too modest are you; 

M ore cruel to your good report than grateful 

• J‘<i us that give you truly: by your patience, 

If ’gainst yourself you be incensed, we’ll put 

• lake one that means his proper harm, in mana- 

cles, 

I hcn reason siifely with you. Therefore, be it 
known, 

As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 59 
Wears this war’s garland ; in token of the which, 
My noble steed, known to the camp, 1 give him, 

• With all his trim belonging; and from this time. 
For what he did before C'orioli, call him, 

With all rlie applause and clamour of the host, 
Caius Makcujs CoriolanusI Bear 
'I'lie addition nobly ever! 

[/^Vniir/s/i 'rritntpefs sounds and drtifns. 
Ail. Caius Marcius Coriolanus ! 

( 1 will go wash ; 

And when my face is fair, you shall p)erceive 
Whether I blush or no; howbeit, 1 thank you. 70 
I mean to stride your steed, and at all times 

• 'To iinderc'rcst your good addition 
To the fairness of my power 

Cojji. So, to our tent; 

Where, ere w^e do repose us, we will write 
I'o Rome of our success. You, Titus Lartius, 
Must to Corioli back : send us to Rome 
'The best, with whom we may articulate*, 

For their own good and ours. 

Larf, I shall, my lord. 

Cor. gods begin to mock me. I, that now 

Refused most princely gifts, am bound to beg 80 
Of my lord general. 

Cant. 'J'ake’t: ’tis yours. What is ’t? 

Cor. I sometime lay here in Corioli 
At a poor man’s house ; he used me kindly: 

He cried to me ; I saw him prisoner ; 

But then Aufidius was within my view. 

And wrath o’erwhelm’d my pity : I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. O, well begg’d 1 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 

I^art. Marcius, his name? 

Cor. By Jupiter! forgot. 

I am weary ; yea, my memory is tired. 91 

Have we no wine here? 

Co 7 n. Go we to our tent : 

The blood upon your visage dries ; ’tis time 
It should be look’d to : come. \^Ejceunt. 


Scene X. 'The camp of the Volsces. 

A flotirish. Cornets. Tullus Aufidius, 

bloody^ Tvith t*ivo or three Soldiers. 

A uf. The town is ta’en ! 

Eirst Sol. 'Twill be deliver’d back on good 
condition. 

A uf. Condition ! 

I \vould I were a Roman ; for I cannot. 

Being a Volsce, be that I am. Condition! 

What good condition can a treaty find 
1’ the part that is at mercy? Five times, Mar- 
cius, 
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I have fought with thee ; so often hast thou beat 
me, 

And wouldst do so, I think, should we encounter 
As often as we eat. By the elements, lo 

If e’er again I meet him beard to beard. 

He's mine, or 1 am his: mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in ’t it had : for where 
I thought to crush him in an equal force, 

•True sword to sword, I'll polch at him some way 
•Or wrath or craft may get him. 

First Sol. He’s the devil. 

Auf. Bolder, though not so subtle. My va- 
lour's poison’d 

With only suffering stain by him : for him 
Shall fly out of itself : nor sleep nor sandluary, 

• Being naked, sick, nor fane nor Capitol, 20 

The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 

• Flmbarquenients all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom ’gainst 

My hate to Marcius: where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother’s guard, even there, 
•Against the hospitable canon, would I 
Wash my fierce hand in’s heart. Go you to the 
city ; 

Learn how 'tis held ; and what they are that 
must 

Be hostages for Rome. 

First Sol. Will not you go? 

A 71/1 1 am attended at the cypress grove : I 

pray you — 3^ 

’Tis south the city mills — bring me word thither 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

First Sol. I shall, sir. 

[F..re747it. 


15 polch. Poke. 

16 Of ivrath nr ctnff. f. it her an^er or skill 
20 tmked I luirmed fane 'Peniple 

22 Emiuirquemcnl^. Impediments, rest ram is 
26 hnspituh/c < annn P.nvs ot hospitalitv 
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ACT II. 

Scene L Rome, A piibhc place. 

Menenilis ///c tivo Tribufiesof the 

people., SiciNius and Bkutus. 

• Men, The augurer tells me we shall have 
news to-nighl. 

I$rt4. Good or bad? 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the peo- 
ple, for they love not Marcius. 

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their 
friends. 

Men. Pray you, who does the wolf love? 

Sic. The lamb. 

Men. Ay, to devour him ; as the hungry ple- 
beians would the noble Marcius. 11 

Bru. He’s a lamb indeed, that bacs like a 

bear. , 

Me7t. He's a bear indeed, that lives like a 
lamb. You two are old men : tell me one thing 
that I shall ask you. 

Both. Well, sir. . . 

Men, 111 what enormity is Marcius poor in, 
that you two have not in abundance ? 

Br 74 . He’s poor in no one fault, but stored 
with ail. 

Sic. Especially in pride. 

Br 7 i. And topping all others in boasting. 

Men. This is strange now : do you two know 
•how you are censured Here in the city, 1 mean of 
•us o’ the right-hand file? do you? 

Both. Why, how' are we censured? 


26 rifiht-hand pic I’hc side of hoiioui, 1 c the p,iin- 
( i;ms 
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40 sinj^lt Sin^'ular. 

51 hum<)r<ni\ C’apncuHJs 

54 - 55 tmpvrff'd . (omplaint. 1 .iahic to ^vinpiithize 

59 zvealsmvn Public men. 

60 L yiurf^ust's I-ycur^us, a IcRcncJary wise le^islatoi . 



l.NcurKus, the Spiirtan lawgiver ICn^ravinj* from P J 
IN'Iariette's Tfatii ilv^ Picttvs ('^rmvVs, i7(>(> 
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70 hissoN cntispet ti4ities IJliiid wisdoms 

79 fossft 'Tap re/out N. Adjourn 

84 hi < Unix tiaii Red of war 

92 h, nther Senator 



Menc'iiius with Sitimus and lirutus. Kiij^ravin^ by 
Kenny Meadow s from Hai r> Cornw alTs Works of 
Shakspere, 184b 


Men. Because you talk of pride now, — will 
you not be ancry? 

Both, Well, well, sir, well. 30 

Men. Wliy, 'tis no ereat matter; for a very 
little thief of occasion will rob you of a great deal of 
patience : give your dispositions the reins, and be 
angry at your pleasures ; at the least, if you take 
it as a pleasure to you in being so. You blame 
Marcius for bein^ proud? 

Bn 4 . We do It not alone, sir. 

Men. I know you can do very little alone ; 
for your helps are many, or else your a( 5 lions 
•would grow wondrous single : your abilities are 
too infant-like for doing much alone. You talk 
of pride : O that you could turn your eyes toward 
the napes of your necks, and make but an interior 
survey of your good selves ! O that you could ! 

Btu. What then, sir? 

Men. Why, then you should discover a brace 
of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, 
alias fools, as any in Rome. 

Sic. Menenius, you are known well enough 
too. 50 

• Men. I am known to be a humorous patri- 
cian, and one that loves a cup of hot wine with 
not a drop of allaying Tiber in’t; said to be 

• something imperfedl in favouring the first com- 
plaint ; hasty and tinder-like upon too trivial 
motion ; one that converses more with the buttock 
of the night than with the forehead of the morn- 
ing : what I think I utter, and spend my malice 

• in my breath. Meeting two such wealsmen as 
•you are — I cannot call you I^ycurguses — if the 

drink you give me touch my palate adversely, I 
make a crooked face at it. I can’t say your wor- 
ships have delivered the matter well, when 1 find 
•the ass in compound with the major part of your 
syllables: and though 1 must be content to bear 
with those that say you are reverend grave men, 
yet they lie deadly that tell you you have good 
faces. If you see this in the map of my micro- 
cosm, follows it that I am known well enough 
•too? what harm can your bisson conspedluities 
glean out of this character, if 1 be known well 
enough too? 

Come, sir, come, we know you well 

enough. 

Alen. You know neither me, yourselves, nor 
any thing. You are ambitious for poor knaves' 
caps and legs : you wear out a good wholesome 
forenoon in hearing a cause between an orange- 
•wife and a fosset-seller ; and then rejourn the 
controversy of three pence to a second day of 
audience. When you are hearing a matter be- 
tween party and party, if you chance to be pinched 
with the colic, you make faces like mummers ; 
•set up the bloody flag against all patience ; and, 
in roaring for a chamber-pot, dismiss the con- 
trovfersy bleeding, the more entangled by your 
hearing : ail the peace you make in their cause 
is, calling both the parties knaves. You are a 
pair of strange ones. 8 q 

Bru. Come, come, you are well understood 
to be a pierfedler giber for the table than a neces- 
•sary bencher in the Capitol. 

Men. Our very priests must become mockers, 
if they shall encounter such ridiculous subjedls as 
you are. When you speak best unto the pur- 
pose, it is not worth the wagging of your beards ; 
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and your beards deserve not so honourable a 
•grave as to stuff a botcher's cushion, or to be 
entombed in an ass’s pack-saddle. Yet you must 
be saying, Marcius is proud ; who, in a cheap 
estimation, is worth all your predecessors since 
•Deucalion, though peradventure some of the best 
•of ’em were hereditary hangmen. God-den to 
your worships : more of your conversation would 
infedl my brain, being the herdsmen of the beastly 
plebeians : I will be bold to take my leave of you. 

[Bmtus and Sicinitts go aside. 

VOLUMNIA, VlRGlLIA, W VaI-ERIA. 

How now, my as fair as noble ladies, — and the 
moon, were she eartlily, no nobler, — whither do 
you follow your eyes so fast? 109 

Vol. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius 
approaches; for the love of Juno, let’s go. 

Men. Ha ! Marcius coming home ! 

VoL Ay, worthy Menenius ; and with most 
prosperous approbation. 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank 
thee. Hoo I Marcius coming home ! 

Vol. Vir. Nay, ’tis true. 

Vol. Look, here’s a letter from him : the state 
hath another, his wife another ; and, I think, 
there’s one at home for you. 120 

Men. I will make my very house reel to- 
night : a letter for me ! 

Vir. Yes, certain, there’s a letter for you: I 
saw ’t. 

• Men. A letter for me ! it gives me an estate 
•of seven years’ health ; in which time I will make 

a lip at the physician: the most sovereign pre- 
•scription in Galen is but empiricutic, and, to this 
preservative, of no better report than a horse- 
drench. Is he not wounded? he was wont to 
come home wounded. ^ 3 ^ 

yir. O, no, no, no. , , ^ , 

yo/, O, he is wounded ; I thank the gods for t. 
Men. So do I too, if it be not too much: 
brings a’ vi<5lory in his pocket? the wounds be- 
come him, ^ 

y'o/. On 's brows : Menenius, he comes the 
third time home with the oaken garland. 

Men. Has he disciplined Aundius soundly? 
Vol. Titus Lartius writes, they fought toge- 
ther, but Aufidius got off. ^ 4 ^ 

Men. And ’twas time for him too, I 11 warrant 
him that : an he had stayed by him, I would not 
•have been so fidiused for all the chests in Corioli, 

• and the gold that’s in them. Is the senate pos- 
sessed of this? 

Vol. Good ladies, let’s go. Yes, yes ye.s ; 
the senate has letters from the general, wherein 
he gives my son the whole name of the war : nc 
hath in this adlion outdone his former deeds 

doubly. , 

VaL In troth, there’s wondrous things spoke 

of him. j . 

Men. Wondrous ! ay, I warrant you, and not 

without his true purchasing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true ! 

Vol. True ! pow, wow. 

Men. True! I’ll be sworn they are true. 
Where is he wounded ? ITo the T^bunes^ God 
save your good worships! Marcius is coming 
home: he has more cause to be proud. Where 
is he wounded? 


98 hotihef A pati her t>f old clothes 

102 Deucalion Noah-tiKurc in Check Icyt^nd. 

103 (lod-den C iood evening 

128-127 fiives me an estate of Kndows rnc with make a 
lip Sneer 

128 Galen Fanions Circek plnsician empiru'utn 
cjuackcrN 

144 pdiused i.c ticatcd like Autidiu*' 

148-148 poKsewed . Aware 
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Portrait by Robert Buhler (b.iyi6) 
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166 reptiUe uf Tarquirt. "I'hc battle with Tarquinius 
Superb IIS at Rome 



A tiiumphal proiesMon into R<inie J!xn^ravni^ Irom 
Rasil Kenneii's Arittquaf NotUui, 176^ 

205 crah-trees. Curmudgeons 

206 to vour relish. 1 e converted by your success 



C'oriolanus (Laurence Olivier) kneels before VoKimnia 
(Sybil Thorndike) and Virgilia (Vivienne Bennett), Old 
Vic Theatre, London, 1Q3H 


K47/. I' the shoulder an i i’ the left arm : there 
will be large cicatrices to show the people, when 
he shall stand for his place. He received in the 
•repulse of Tarquin seven hurts V the body. 

Men. One i^ the neck, and two i* the thigh, 
— there’s nine that I know. 

VoL He had, before this last expedition, 
twenty-five wounds upon him. 170 

Alen. Now it's twenty-seven : every gash was 
an enemy's grave. \^A shout and Jiourish^\ 
Hark ! the trumpets. 

VoL These are the ushers of Marcius : before 
him he carries noise, and behind him he leaves 
tears : 

Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie; 
Which, being advanced, declines, and then men 
die. 

A sennet, TrTim^ets sound. Enter CoMiNfUS 
the ^ejteraly and Titus I-artius ; betuoeen 
them^ CoRi<)i.ANi;s, crozuned ivith an oaken 
garland ; zuitk Captains and Soldiers, and a 
Herald. 

Her, Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius 
did fight 

Within Corioli gates: where he hath won, 180 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; these 
In honour follows Coriolanus. 

Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus ! 

\^P'lourish. 

All. Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus ! 
Cor, No more of this; it does offend my heart: 
Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, sir, your mother ! 

Cor. O, 

You have, I know, petition'd all the gods 
For my prosperity ! \Kneels. 

Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up ; 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly named, — 190 

What is it? — Coriolanus must 1 call thee? — 

But, O, thy wife ! 

Cor. My gracious silence, hail ! 

Wouldst thou have laugh'd had I come coffin'd 
home. 

That weep'st to see me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear. 

And mothers that lack sons. 

Men. Now, the gods crown thee ! 

Cor. And live you yet? [TV? Valeria\ O my 
sweet lady, pardon. 

Vol. 1 know not where to turn : O, welcome 
home : 

And welcome, general : and ye're welcome all. 
Men. A hundred thousand welcomes. I could 
weep 200 

And 1 could laugh, I am light and heavy. Welcome. 
A curse begin at very root on's heart, 

That is not glad to see thee ! You are three 
That Rome should dote on : yet, by the faith of 
men, 

•We have some old crab-trees here at home that 
will not 

•Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, warriors : 
We call a nettle but a nettle and 
The faults of fools but folly. 

Com. ^ Ever right. 

Cor. Menenius ever, ever. 

Herald. Give way there, and go on ! 
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CoT^. \^'To P oiuntma afui Your 

hand, and yours: 210 

Ere in our own house I do shade my head. 

The good patricians must be visited ; 

From whom 1 have received not only greetings, 
•But with them change of honours. 

I have lived 

•To see inherited my very wishes 
i^d the buildings of iny fancy : only 
There ’s one thing wanting, which I doubt not 
but 

Our Rome will cast upon thee. 

Co-r, Know, good mother, 

I had rather be their servant in niy way 
Than sway with them in theirs. 

Com, On, to the Capitol! 220 

[Fiouris/i, Cornets. F. rrinU hi state, as 
before. Bi utas and Sicinius come jbr- 
'ivard, 

Bru, All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 

Are spe( 5 lacled to see him : your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry 

• While she chats him ; the kitchen inalkiii pins 

• Her richest lockram 'bout her rcecliy neck, 

• Clambering the walls to eye him: stalls, bulks, 

windows. 

Are smotlier’d up, leads hlTd, and ridges horsed 
•With variable complexions, all agreeing 

• In earne.stness to see him : seld-sbown lianicns 
I>o press among the popular throngs and puff 2 

•To w'in a vulgar station : our veil’d dames 
Commit the w'ar of white and darmesk in 
•'I'hcir nicely-gawded cheeks to the want()n spoil 
•Of Plnebus’ burning kisses : such a pother 
As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
Were slily crept into his human powers 
And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic, On the sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

I’hen our office may, 
Inuring his power, go sleep. 

Sic. He cannot temperately transport his 
honours 240 

From where he should begin and end, but will 
Lose those he hath won. 

Bru. In that there's comfort. 

Sic, Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we stand, but they 
Upon their ancient malice will forget 
With the least cause these his new honours, which 
I'hat he will give them make I as little question 
As he is proud to do't. 

Bru, I heard him swear. 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i' the market-place nor on him put 
•The napless vesture of humility ; 250 

Nor, showing, as the manner is, his wounds 
•To the people, beg their stinking breath.s. 

Sic. 'Tis right. 

Bru. It was his word: O, he would miss it 
rather 

Than carry it but by the suit of the gentry to him 
And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic. I wish no better 

Than have him hold that purpose and to put it 
In execution. 

Bt^, ^Tis most like he will. 

Sic. It shall be to him then as our good wills, 
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267 proiHifuL Provender. 



Reconstruction of the Capitolinc Hill. From a igth 
century engraving 

6-7 'rhat's . . people. See intrf)duction 
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A sure destruction. 

Bru. So it must fall out 

To him or our authorities. For an end, 260 
We must suggest the people in what hatred 
He still hath held ^em; that to^s power he 
would 

Have made them mules^ silenced their pleaders 
and 

Dispropertied their freedoms, holding them. 

In human atflion and capacity. 

Of no more soul nor htness for the world 
•Than camels in the war, who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

Sic, This, as you say, suggested 

At some time when his soaring insolence 270 
Shall touch the peopleT— which time shall not want. 
If he be put upon 't ; and that’s as easy 
As to set dogs on sheep — will be his fire 
I'o kindle their dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Bru. What’s the matter? 

Mess. You are sent for to the Capitob ’Tis 
thought 

That Marcius shall be consul: 

1 have seen the dumb men throng to see him and 
The blind to hear him speak ; matrons flung 
gloves. 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchers. 
Upon him as he pass’d : the nobles bended, 281 
As to Jove’s statue, and the commons made 
A shower and thunder with their caps and shouts : 
I never saw the like. 

Bru* ^ Let’s to the Capitol ; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 

But hearts for the event. 

Sic. Have with you. \Kjceunt. 

Scene II. Bhe same. Bhe Caj^itol. 

Enter tivo Officers, to lay cushions* 

First Ojfff'. Come, come, they are almost here. 
How many stand for consulships ? 

Sec. Off. Three, they say : but 'tis thought of 
every one Coriolanus will carry it. 

• First Off* That’s a brave fellow; but he’s 

• vengeance proud, and loves not the common 
people. 

Sec. Off. Faith, there have been many great 
men that have flattered the pieople, who ne’er 
loved them ; and there be many that they have 
loved, they know not wherefore : so that, if they 
love they know not why, they hate upon no 
better a ground ; therefore, for Coriolanus neither 
to care whether they love or hate him manifests 
the true knowledge he has in their disposition ; 
and out of his noble carelessness lets them plainly 
see’t. 

First Off* If he did not care whether he had 

• their love or no, he waved indifferently ’twixt 
doing them neither good nor harm ; but he seeks 
their hate with greater devotion than they can 
render it him; and leaves nothing^ undone that 
may fully discover him their opposite. Now, to 
seem to affedl the malice and displeasure of the 
people is as bad as that whidh ne dislikes, to 
natter them for their love. 
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Sec^ Off. He hath deserved worthily of his 
country i and his ascent is not by such easy 
degrees as those who, having been supple and 
•coupons to the people, bonneted, without any 
further deed to have them at all into their estim- 
ation and report: but he hath so planted his 
honours in their eyes, and his acSIious in their 
hearts, that for their tongues to be silent, and not 
confess so much, were a kind of ingrateiul in- 
jury ; to report otherwise, were a malice, that, 
giving itself the lie, would pluck reproof and 
rebuke from every ear that heard it. 

J^'irstOff. No more of him; he*s a worthy 
man : make way, they are coming. 40 

A sennet. Enter^ ivith Li< 5 lors before them^ 
CoMiNius the consul y Men^nius, Cohiolanus, 
Senators, Sicinius and Brutus. The Senators 
take their- places; the Tribunes take their 
places by themselves. Coriolantjs stands. 

m Men. Having determined of the Volsces and 
To send for Titus Lartius, it remains. 

As the main point of this our after-meeting. 

To gratify his noble service that 
Hath thus stood for his country : therefore, please 
you, 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 
The present con.sul, and last general 
•In our well-found successes, to report 
A little of that worthy work perform’d 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus, whom 50 

We met here both to thank and to remember 
With honours like himself. 

Eirst Sen. Speak, good Cominius : 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us think 
Rather our staters defe< 5 Iive for requital 
Than we to stretch it out. [ 7 b the Tribunes^ 
Masters o’ the people, 

We do request your kindest ears, and after. 

Your loving motion toward the common body, 
•To yield what passes here. 

Sic, We are con vented 

Upon a pleasing treaty, and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and advance 60 

The theme of our assembly. 

Bru. Which the rather 

We shall be blest to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people than 
He hath hereto prized them at. 

Men. That’s off, that’s off; 

I would you rather had been silent. Please you 
To hear Cominius speak? 

Bru. Most willingly ; 

But yet my caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. He loves your peoi>le ; 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. 

Worthy Cominius, speak. [Coriolanus offers to 
go aivay.’\ Nay, keep your place. 70 

Eirst Sen. Sit, Coriolanus; never shame to 
hear 

What you have nobly done. 

Cor. Your honours’ pardon : 

I had rather have my wounds to heal again 
Than hear say how I got thens. 

Bru, Sir, I hope 

•My words disbench’d you not. 

Cor. No, sir : yet oft. 


30 bonneted. Hats m hand 
41 determined of Come t<> a settlement with. 
48 well-found Fortunate deserved 
58 yield. Aeeept. commented. Met. 
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When blows have made me stay, I fled from 
words. 

• You soothed not, therefore hurt not: but your 

people, 

I love them as they weigh. 

Men, Pray now, sit down. 

Co^r. I had rather have one scratch my head 
the sun 

When the alarum were struck than idly sit 8o 
'1\> hear my nothings mon stor’d. [Kjcit, 

Men, Masters of the people. 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter — 
That's thousand to one good one — when you 
now see 

He had rather venture all his limbs for honour 
Than one on ’s ears to hear it ? IVocecd, Cominiiis. 

Cam, 1 shall lack voice: the deedsof Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly. It is held 
'Fhat valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver : if it be, 

I'he man I speak of cannot in the world 90 

• Pe singly counterpoi.sed. At sixteen years, 

• When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our then di< 5 bator. 
Whom with all praise 1 point at, saw him fight, 

• When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
'J'he bristled lips before him: he bestrid 

An o’er-press'd Roman and i’ the consul’s view 
Slew three opposers : Tarquin’s self he met. 

And struck him on. his knee : in that day's feats, 

• When he might a( 5 l the woman in the scene, 100 
He proved best man i* the field, and for his meed 
Was brow^bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter’d thus, he waxed like a sea, 

And in the brunt of seventeen battles since 

• He lurch’d all swords of the garland. For this 

last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home: he stopp’d the fliers; 
And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into sport ; as weeds before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey’d no 

• And fell below his stem: his sword, death’s 

stamp. 

Where it did mark, it took ; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was timed with dying cries : alone he enter’d 
•I'he mortal gate of the city, which he painted 

• With shunless destiny; aidless came off. 

And with a sudden re-inforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet: now all’s his: 

When, by and by, the din of war gan pierce 119 

• His ready sense; then straight his doubled spirit 
Re-quicken’d what in flesh was fatigate. 

And to the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 
’Twere a perpetual spoil: and till we call’d 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Men. Worthy man f 

First Sen, He cannot but with measure fit tbc 
honours 

Which we devise him. 

Com, Our spoils he kick’d at. 

And look’d upon things precious as they were 
The common muck of the world : he covets leas 
•Tlmn misery itself would give ; rewards 131 

His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To spend the time to end it. 
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CORIOLANUS 


He's right noble : 


Me 91 . 

Let him be call'd for. 

Coriolanus. 

Ojff, He doth appear. 


Re-enter CoRior.ANUS. 

Men. T-he senate, Coriolanus, are well pleased 
'I'o make thee consul. 

^ I do owe them still 

My life and services. 

Men, It then remains 

'rhat you do speak to the people. 

^or. 1 do beseech you. 

Let me o’erleap that custom, for I cannot 140 
Put on the gown, stand naked and entreat them. 
For my wounds’ sake, to give their suffrage: 
please you 

That 1 may pass this doing. 

Sic. Sir, the people 

Must have their voices; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to’t : 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, 

•Your honour with your form. 

Cor. 1 1 is a part 

That I shall blush in adling, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

Bru. Mark you that? 150 

Cor. To brag unto them, thus I did, and thus . 
Show them the unaching scars which I sh<»vdd 
hide, 

As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only ! 

Men. Do not .stand upon't. 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people. 
Our purpose to them: and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Senators. To Coriolanus come all joy and 
honour! {flourish of cornets. Ejceunt all 
but Sicinius and Brutus. 
Bru. You see how he intends to use the people. 
Sic. May they perceive 's intent ! He will 
require them, 160 

As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru. Come, we’ll inform them 

Of our proceedings here : on the market-place, 

I know, they do attend us. \Ejceunt. 


Scene III. Eke same. 'The Romm. 

Enter sei^eji or eight Citizens. 

• First at. Once, if he do require our voices, 
we ought not to deny him. 

Sec. Cit. We may, sir, if we will. 

Third Cit. We have power in ourselves to do 
it, but it is a power that we have no power to do : 
for if he show us his wounds and tell us his deeds, 
we arc to put our tongues into those wounds and 
speak for them ; so, if he tell us his noble deeds, 
we must also tell him our noble acceptance of 
them. Ingratitude is monstrous, and for the 
multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a mon- 
ster of the multitude; of the which we being 
members, should bring ourselves to be monstrous 
members. 

First Cit. And to make us no better thought 
of, a little help will serve ; for once we stood up 
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48 by pariunlar$ One by one. 
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Richard Burton as Coriolanus» Old Vic 'Theatre, 
l>.ondon, 1Q54 


about the com, he himself stuck not to call us the 
many-headed multitude. 

Third Cit. We have been called so of many ; 
not that our heads are some brown, some black, 
some auburn, some bald, but that our wits are so 
diversely coloured : and truly I think if all our 
wits were to issue out of one skull, they would fly 
east, west, north, south, and their consent of one 
direcfl way should be at once to all the points o’ 
the compass. 

Sec. Cit. Think,* you so? Which way do you 
judge my wit would fly? 

Third Cit. Nay, your wit will not so soon 
out as another man’s will ; ’tis strongly wedged 
up in a block-head, hut if it were at liberty, 
’t would, sure, southward. 

Sec. Cit. Why that way? 

Third Cit. To lose itself in a fog, where 
being three parts melted away with rotten dews, 
the fourth would return for conscience sake, to 
help to get thee a wife. 

Sec. Cit. You are never without your tricks: 
you may, you may. 39 

Third Lit. Are you all resolved to give your 
voices? But that’s no matter, the greater part 
carries it. I say, if he would incline to the peo- 
ple, there was never a worthier man. 

CoRiOLANUs in a gtnvn of humility ^ 
with Menenius. 

Here he comes, and in the gown of humility : 
mark his behaviour. We are not to stay all to- 
gether, but to come by him where he stands, 
by ones, by twos, and by threes. He’s to make 
•his requests by particulars ; wherein every one 
of us has a single honour, in giving him our 
own voices with our own tongues: therefore 
follow me, and I ’ll dire 6 t you how you shall go 
by him. 

All. Content, content. {^Ejceunt citizens. 
Men. O sir, you are not right : have you not 
known 

The worthiest men have done “t? 

Cor. What must T say? 

* I pray, sir,’ — Plague upon’t ! 1 cannot bring 
•My tongue to such a pace : — Look, sir. my 
wounds ! 

I got them in my country’s service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d and ran 59 
From the noise of our own drums.’ 

ATen. O me, the gods ! 

You must not speak of that : you must desire 
them 

To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me I hang ’em ! 

I would they would forget me, like the virtues 
•Which our divines lose by ’em. 

Men. You ’ll mar all : 

I ’ll leave you : pray you, speak to 'em, 
pray you. 

In wholesome manner. [Exit. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces 

And keep their teeth clean. [Re-enter tivo of 
the Citizens.'] So, here comes a brace. 
[Re-enter a third Citizen.] 

You know the cause, sir, of my standing here. 

Third Cit. We do, sir; tell us what hath 
brought you to’t. 70 

Cor. Mine own desert. 
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Sec. Cit. Your own desert ! 

Cor, Ay, but not mine own desire. 

'Phtrd Ctt. How not your own desire? 

Car. No, sir, 'twas never my desire yet to 
trouble the poor with begging. 

Tkifyl Ctt. You must thimc, if we give you 
any thine, we hope to gain by you. 

Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o* the 
consulship? go 

First Cit. The price is to ask it kindly. 

Cor. Kindly I Sir, 1 pray, let me ha’t : I have 
wounds to show you, which shall be yours in 
private. Your good voice, sir; what say you? 

Sec. Ctt. You shall ha’t, worthy sir. 

• Cor. A match, sir. There ’s in all two worthy 
voices begged. 1 have your alms : adieu. 

Third Cit. But this is something odd. 

Sec. Cit. An ’twere to give again, — but *tis 
no matter. iEjveunt the three Citizens. 90 

Reenter tivo other Citizens. 

Cor. Pray you now, if it may stand with the 
tune of your voices that I may be consul, I have 
here the customary gown. 

Fourth Cit. You have deserved nobly of your 
country, and you have not deserved nobly. 

Cor. Your enigma? 

Fourth Cit. You have been r scourge to her 
enemies, you have been a rod to her friends ; you 
have not indeed loved the common people. p9 

• Cor. You should account me the more vir^ 
tuous that I have not been common in my love. 
I will, sir, flatter my .sworn brother, the people, 
to earn a dearer estimation of them ; ’tis a con- 
dition they account gentle : and since the wis- 
dom of their choice is rather to have niv hat 
than my heart, I will pra< 5 lise the insinuating 
nod and be off to them most counterfeitly ; that 
is, sir, I will counterfeit the bewitchment of some 
popular man and give it bountiful to the de- 
sirers. Therefore, beseech you, I may be consul. 

Fifth Cit. We hope to find you our friend ; 
and therefore give you our voices heartily. 

Fourth Ctt. You have received many wounds 
for your country. 

Cor. I will not seal your knowledge with 
showing them. I will make much of your voices, 
and so trouble you no further. 

Both Cit. The gods give you joy, sir, heartily ! 

Cor. Most sweet voices ! 

Better it is to die, better to starve, 120 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve. 

•Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here, 

•To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

•Their needless vouches? Custom calls me to’t^: 
What custom wills, in all things should we do t. 
The dust on antique time would lie un.swept, 

And mountainous error be too highly heapt 
For truth to o'er-peer. Rather than fool it so. 
Let the high office and the honour go 
I'o one that would do thus. I am half through ; 
Xhe one part suffer’d, the other will 1 do. 131 

Re-enter three Citizens more. 

•Here come moe voices. 

Your voices : for your voices I have fought ; 
Watch’d for your voices ; for your voices bear 
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146 hrnitation Alli)ttecl tinii*. 


IJrutijs ■ ‘With a proud heart he vs ore his humble weeds 
Brutus uful Siciiuus wiili C’onolaniis Dr.ming b\ 
H <*nry 'Tresham (1740? -! Si 4) 


Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six 
I have seen and heard of ; for your voices have 
Done many things, some less, some more : your 
voices : 

Indeed, 1 would be consul. 

Sixth at. He has done nobly, and cannot go 
without any honest man’s voice. iao 

Seventh Cit. Therefore let him be consul ; 
the gods give him joy, and make him good friend 
to the people ! 

All Cit. Amen, amen. God save thee, noble 
consul ! [^Exeunt. 

Cof^. Worthy voices ! 

Menenius, vuith Brutus S iciNius. 

% Men. You have stood your limitation ; and 
the tribunes 

Endue you with the people’s voice : remains 
'J'hat, in the oflficial marks invested, you 
Aaon do meet the senate. 

Cor. Is this done? 

Sic. The custom of request you have dis- 
charged : 150 

The people do admit you, and are summon’d 
'I'o meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor. Where? at the senate-house? 

Sic. There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May T change these garments? 

Sic. ^ You may, sir. 

Cor. That I ’ll straight do ; and, knowing 
myself again, 

Repair to the senate-house. 

Men. I’ll keep you company. Will you 
along ? 

Dr^i. We stay here for the people. 

Sic. Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Menenius. 
He has it now, and by his looks methinks 
’Tis warm at ’s heart. 160 

Bru. With a proud heart he wore his humble 
weeds. 

Will you dismiss the people? 

Re-enter Citizens. 

Sic. How now, my masters ! have you chose 
this man? 

First Cit. He has our voices, sir. 

Bru. We pray the gods he may deserve your 
loves. 

Sec. Cit. Amen, sir: to my poor unworthy 
notice. 

He mock’d us when he begg'd our voices. 

Third Cit. ^ Certainly 

He flouted us downright. 

First Cit. No, *tis his kind of speech: he did 
not mock us. 

Sec. Cit. Not one amongst us, save yourself, 
but says t^o 

He used us scornfully: he should have show’d us 
His marks of merit, wounds received for’s 
country. 

Ric- Why, so he did, I am sure. 

Citizens. ^ No, no ; no man saw ’em. 

Third Cit. He said he had wounds, which he 
could show in private ; 

And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, 

‘ I would be consul,’ says he : ‘ aged custom. 

But by your voices, will not so permit me ; 

Your voices therefore.’ When we granted that, 
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Here was ‘ I thank you for your voices : thank 
you ; 

Your most sweet voices : now you have left your 
voices, 

1 have no further with you/ Was not this 
mockery V 

•Sic. Why either were vou ijt^norant to see’t. 
Or, seeing it, ofsucli childish friendliness 
To yield your voices ? 

Could you not have told him 
As you were lesson’d, when he had no power. 
But was a petty servant to the state. 

He W'as your enemy, ever s]jake against 
Your liberties and tlie charters that you hear 

• T the body of the weal ; and now, arriving 

A X)lace of potency and sway o’ the state, iy< 
If he should still malignantly remain 

• Fast foe to the yilebcii, your voices might 

Be curses to yourselves? You sh(»uld liave said 
'I hat as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
1 han what he stood for, so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices and 
Translate his malice towards you into li>ve. 
Standing your friendly lord. 

'J'hus to liave said, 

•As you were fore advised, had touch’d his spirit 
And tried his inclination ; from him ])liick'd 
Either liis gracious promise, which you might. 

As cause had call’d you u]), have held him to; 

Or else it would have gall’d his surly nature, 
•Which easily endures not article 
Tying him to aught ; so initting him to rage, 

You should have ta’en the advantage of his 
cholcr 

And pass’d him uneledled. 

Br^u. Did you perceive 

• He did solicit you in free contempt 

When he did need your loves, and do you think 
^I'hai his contempt shall not be bruising to you, 
When he hath power to crush? Why, had yoin 
bodies 211 

No heart among you? or had you tongues to cry 
•Against the rectorship of judgement? 

Sic. Have you 

Ere now denied the asker? and now again 
Of him tliat did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your SLied-for tongues? 

'Fkird at. He’s not confirm’d; we may deny 
him yet. 

Sec. at. And will deny him : 

I’ll have five hundred voices of that .sound. 

• B'h'st at. 1 twice five hundred and their 

friends to piece ’em. 220 

Bru. Get you hence instantly, and tell those 
friends. 

They have chose a consul that will from them 
take 

Their liberties : make them of no more voice 
Than dogs that arc as often beat for barking 
As therefore kept to do so. 

Sic. Let them assemble, 

And on a safer judgement all revoke 
Your ignorant eledbion ; enforce his pride. 

And his old hate unto you ; besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed, 
How in his suit he scorn’d you ; but your loves, 
Thinking upon his services, took from you 231 
•The apprehension of his present portance, 

Which most gibingly, ungravcly, he did fashion 
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After the inveterate hate he bear$ you. 

Bru. Lay 

A fault on us, your tribunes; that we labour’d. 
No impediment between, but that you mus.t 
Cast your eleeflion on him. 

Sic. Say, you chose him 

M ore after our commandment than as g^uided 
By your own true affedtions, and that your 
minds, 

Prc' occupied with what you rather must do 240 
Than what you should, made you against the 
grain 

To voice him consul : lay the fault on us. 

Bru. Ay, spare us not. Say we read le( 5 lures 
to you, 

How^ youngly he began to serve his country. 
How long continued, and what stock he springs of 
The noble house o’ the Marcians, from whence 
came 

•Tliat Ancus Marcius, Numa’s daughter’s son. 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was king; 

Of the same house Publius and Quintus were, 
7 'hat our best water brought by conduits hither; 
And [Censorinus,] nobly named so, 251 

Twice being [by the people chosen] censor. 

Was his great ancestor. 

Sic. One thus descended, 

'^1‘hut hath beside well in his person wrought 
'J'o be set high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances: but you have found, 

• Scaling his present bearing with his past. 

That he’s your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bru. Say, you ne’er had done’t — 

• Harp on that still — but by our putting on : 260 

And presently, when you have drawn your 

number, 

Repair to the Capitol. 

A ll. We will so : almost all 

Repent in their ele< 5 lion. \Ejceunt Citizens. 

Bru. Let them go on ; 

This mutiny were better put in hazard. 

Than stay, past doubt, for greater : 

Tf, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
•The vantage of his anger. 

Sic. To the Capitol, come : 

We will be there before the stream o’ the people : 
And this shall seem, as partly ’tis, their own, 270 
Which wc have goaded onward. [Ejceunt, 

ACT III. 

Scene I. Rome. A street. 

Comets. Enter CokiolanUsS, Menenius, all 
the Gentry^ Comini us, Titus Lartius, and 
other Senators. 

• Cor. Tullus Aufidius then had made new 

head? 

Bart. ^ He had, my lord; and that it was 
which caused 
•Our swifter composition. 

Cor. So then the Volsces stand but as at 
first. 

Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make 
road 

Upon’s again. 

Com. They are worn, lord consul, so. 
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•That shall hardly in uur ages see 
Their banners wave again. 

C&r. Saw you Aufidius? 

• LuTt, On safe-gttard he came to me ; and 
did curse 

Against the Volsces, for they had so vilely in 
•Yielded the town : he is retired to Antium. 

Cor. Spoke he of me ? 

L.art. He did, my lord. 

Cor. How? what? 

L,art. How often he had met you, sword to 
sword ; 

That of all things upon the earth he hated 
Your person most, that he would pawn his 
fortunes 

•To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be call’d your vanquisher. 

Cor. At Anlium lives he? 

JLart. At Antium. 

Cor. I wish I had a cause to seek him there. 
To oppose his hatred fully. Welcome home. 20 


Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 


Behold, these are the tribunes of the peojMe, 

The tongues o’ the common mouth : I do despise 
them ; 

•For they do prank them in authority. 

Against all noble sufferance. 

Sic. Pass no further. 

Cor. Ha ? what is that ? 

Bm. It will be dangerous to go on : no further. 
Cor. What makes this change ? 

Men. The matter? 

Com. Hath he not pass’d the noble and the 
common? 

Bn 4 . Cominius, no. 

Cor. Have I had children’s voices? 30 

First Sen. Tribunes, give way ; he shall to 
the market-place. 

B'ni. The people are incensed against him. 
Sic. Stop, 

Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor. Are these your herd ? 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now 
•And straight disclaim their tongues? What arc 
your offices V 

You being their mouths, why rule you not their 
teeth? 

Have you not set them on ? 

Men. Be calm, be calm. 

Cor. It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the will of the nobility : 

Suffer 't, and live with such as cannot rule 40 
Nor ever will be ruled. 

Bru. Call 't not a plot : 

The people cry you mock’d them, and of late, ^ 
•When com was given them gratis, you repined ; 
Scandal’d the suppliants for the people, call d 


them 

Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Cor. Why, this was known before. 

Not to them all. 

» Cot. Have you inform’d them si thence? 

How ! I inform them ! 

Com. You arc like to do such business. 

Not unlike. 

Each way, to better yours. j 

Cor. why then should I be consul? By yond 

clouds, 
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Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 

Sic. You show too much of that 

For which the people stir : if you will pass 
To where you are bound, you must inquire your 
way. 

Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit. 

Or never be so noble as a consul. 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. 

Men. Let's be calm. 

• Com. The people are abused ; set on. This 

paltering 

Becomes not Rome, nor has Coriolanus 

• Deserved this so dishonour’d rub, laid falsely 6o 
I’ the plain way of his merit. 

Cor. T ell me of corn ! 

This was my speech, and I will speak 't again— 
Men. Not now, not now. 

Jh'irst Sen, Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor. Now, as 1 live, I will. My nobler friends, 
I crave their pardons : 

For the mutable, rank -scented many, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves : I say again. 

In soothing them, we nourish 'gainst our senate 
•'Phe cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 70 
Which we ourselves have plough'd for, sow'd, and 
scatter’d, 

By mingling them with us, the honour'd number. 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more. 

First Sen, No more words, we beseech you. 
Cor. How ! no more ! 

As for my country I have shed my blood, 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
•Coin words till their decay against those measles, 
•Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 

Bm. You speak o’ the people, 80 

As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 

Sic, 'Twere well 

We let the people know't. 

Men, What, what? his choler? 

Cor. Choler ! 

Were I as patient as the midnight sleep. 

By Jove, 'twould be my mind ! 

Sic. It is a mind 

That shall remain a poision where it is. 

Not poison any further. 

Cor. Shall remain ! 

•Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you 

• His absolute ‘shall’? 

Com. 'Twas from the canon. 

Cor, ‘ Shall ' ! 90 

O good but most unwise patricians ! why. 

You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 

• Given Hydra here to choose an officer. 

That with his peremptory ‘shall,' being but 
The horn and noise o’ the monster’s, wants not 

spirit 

•To say he’ll turn your current in a ditch. 

And make your channel his ? If he have power, 
•Then vail your xmorance ; if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are leam’d. 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not, zoo 
Let them have cushions by you. You are ple- 
beians, 
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If they be senators : and they are no less, 

When, both your voices blended, the greatest 
taste 

• Most palates theirs. They choose their magis- 
trate, 

And such a one as he, who puts his 'shall," 

His popular ‘shall," against a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d in Greece. By Jove himself* 
It makes the consuls base : and my soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon conl^usion i n 

May enter "twixt the gap of both and take 
The one by the other. 

Com. Well, on to the market-place. 

Cor. Whoever gave that counsel, to give forth 
The corn o' the storehouse gratis, as ’twas used 
Sometime in Greece, — 

Men. Well, well, no more of that 

Cor. Though there the people had more ab- 
solute power, 

I say, they nourish’d disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. 

Bru. Why, shall the people give 

One that speaks thus their voice? 

Cor. 1 *11 give my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices. They know the 
corn T 20 

Was not our recompense, resting well assured 
I'hey ne’er did service for’t : beipg press’d to the 
war, 

Even when the navel of the state was touch’d. 
They would not thread the gates. This kind of 
service 

Did not deserve corn gratis. Being i’ the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 
Most valour, spoke not for them : the accusation 
Which they have often made again. st the .senate. 
All cause unborn, could never be the motive 
Gf our .so frank donation. Well, what then? i jo 

• How shall this bisson multitude digest 
The senate’s courtesy? Let deeds express 
What’s like to be their words : ‘ We did request it ; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 

They gave us our demands.’ Thus we debase 
The nature of our seats and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears; which will in time 
Break ope the locks o’ the senate and bring in 
The crows to peck the eagles. 

Men. Come, enough. 

Bril. Enough, with over-mea.sure. 

Cor. No, take more: 140 

What may be sworn by, both divine and human, 

• Seal what I end withal ! This double worship, 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the 

other 

Insult without all reason, where gentry, title, 
wisdom. 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, — it must omit 
Real necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable slightness; purpose so barr’d, it 
follows, 

Nothing is done to purpose. Therefore, beseech 
you, — 

You that will be less fearful than discreet, 150 
That love the fundamental part of state 
More than you doubt the change on’t, that prefer 
A noble life before a long, and wish 
•fXo jump a body with a dangerous physic 
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158 -iei bereaves . . corttrof^L See introduction. 
173 aediles assistants to the ^IVibunes. 



Menenius- 'Tins is tFie wav to kindle, not to quench 
Menenius (John JVIoffatt) with C'oriolamis (Anthonv 
Hopkin? ) and citizens, National Thealre, J^ondon, 1071 


That’s sure of death without it, at once pluck out 
The multitudinous ton^e ; let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison ; your dishonour 
•Mangles true judgement and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should become ’t. 

Not having the power to do the good it would^ 
For the ill which doth control’ t. 

Has said enough. 16 1 
Sic. Has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do. 

Cor. Thou wretch, despite overwhelm thee ! 
What should the people do with these bald tri- 
bunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bencm : in a rebellion. 

When what's not meet, but what must be, was law. 
Then were they chosen : in a better hour. 

Let what is meet be said it must be meet, i^o 
And throw their power i’ the dust. 

Bm. Manifest treason ! 

Sic. This a consul? no. 

• Bru. The aediles, ho ! 


Enter an .^dile. 

Let him be apprehended. 
Sic. Go, call the people ; [Ejcit ./Edited in 
whose name myself 
Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 

A foe to the public weal : obey, I charge thee. 
And follow to thine answer. 

Cor. Hence, old goat ! 

Senators^ ^c. We’ll surety him. 

Com. ^ Aged sir, hands off. 

Cor. Hence, rotten thing ! or I shall shake 
thy bones 

Out of thy garments. 

Sic. Help, ye citizens ! 180 


Enter a rabble ^Citizens {Plebeians), ivitk the 
iEdiles. 

Men. On both sides more respe( 5 l. 

Sic. Here’s he that would take from you all 
your power. 

Bru. Seize him, sediles I 

Citizens. Down with him I down with him ! 
Senators, ^c. Weapons, weapons, weapons! 
[ Phey all bnstle about Coriolanus, crying 
‘ Tribunes V ‘ Patricians ! ’ ‘ Citizens I ’ ‘ What, 

. ho!’ 

‘SiciniusI’ ‘Brutus!’ ‘Coriolanus!* ‘Citizens!’ 
‘Peace, peace, peace!’ ‘Stay, hold, peace!’ 
Men. What is about to be? I am out of 
breath ; 

Confusion’s near ; I cannot speak. You, tribunes 
To the people ! Coriolanus, patience ! 191 

Speak, good Sicinius. 

Sic. Hear me, people ; peace ! 

Citizens. Let’s hear our tribune : peace I 
Speak, speak, speak. 

Sic. You are at point to lose your liberties : 
Marcius would have all from you ; Marcius, 
Whom late you have named lor consul. 

Men. Fie, fie, fie t 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

First Sen. To unbuild the city and to lay all 
flat. 

Sic. What is the city but the people? 
Citizens. True, 

The people are the city. 300 
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Bru. By the consent of all, we were establish’d 
The pMple’s magistrates. 

Citizens* You so remain. 

Men* And so are like to do. 

Com* That is the way to lay the city flat ; 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

•And bujry all, which yet distinctly ranges. 

In heaps and piles of ruin. 

Sic* This deserves death. 

Bt^* Or let us stand to our authority. 

Or let us lose it. We do here pronounce, 

UiK>n the part o* the people, in whose power 210 
We were eleCted theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of present death. 

Sic. ^ Therefore lay hold of him; 

•Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. 

Br^. ^ .®diles, seize him ! 

Citizefis. Yield, Marcius, yield ! 

Men. ^ Hear me one word ; 

Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 
yKd. Peace, peace ! 

Men* [To Br^tns] Be that you seem, truly 
your country’s friend, 

And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 

Br 7 i* Sir, tho.se cold ways, 220 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous 
Where the disease is violent. Lay hands upon 
him, 

And bear him to the rock. 

Cor. No, ril die here. 

[Drawng' his srvord. 
There ^s some among you have beheld me fighting : 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me. 
Men. Down with that sword I T ribunes, with- 
draw awhile. 

Bru. Lay hands upon him. 

Men^ Help Marcius, help. 

You that be noble ; help him, young and old I 
Citizens. Down with him, down with him ! 

[In this mutiny^ the Tribunes^ the ^diles^ 
and the People^ are beat in. 
Men. Go, get you to your house; be gone, 
away ! 230 

All will be naught else. 

Sec. Sen* Get you gone. 

Com. Stand fast ; 

We have as many friends as enemies. 

Men* Shall it be put to that? 

First Sen. The gods forbid ! 

I prithee, noble friend, home to thy house ; 

Leave us to cure this cause. 

Men* For ’tis a sore upon us, 

•You cannot tent yourself: be gone, beseech you. 
Com. Come, sir, along with us. 

Cor* I would they were barbarians — ^as they 


Though in Rome litter’d — ^not Romans — ^as they 
are not, , ^ , 

Though calved i’ the porch o’ the Capitol — 

Men* . Begone; 240 

Put not your worthy rage into your tongue ; 

• One time will owe another. 

Cor. ground 

I could beat forty of them. 

Men* ^ could myself 

Take up a brace o’ the best of them ; yea, the 
two tribunes. 


206 distinctly ranffes. Individually stands 

213 rock Tafpeitin A hi^h point on the C'apiiohiu* Hill 
in Rome, whence traitors weie thrown to death. 
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Com. Hut now 'tis odds beyond arithmetic ; 
And manhood is call’d foolery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabric. Will you hence, 

• Before the tag return? whose rage doth rend 
Lfike interrupted waters and o’erbear 

What they are used to bear. 

Men. Pray you, be gone : 250 

I’ll try whether my old wit be in request 
With those that have but little : this must be 
patch’d 

With cloth of any colour. 

Com. Nay, come away. 

\^Ejcei 4 nt Corio/anus, Cominius, and others, 
A Patrician. This man has marr'd his fortune. 
Men. His nature is too noble for the world ; 

• He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

•Or Jove for’s power to thunder. His heart’s his 

mouth : 

What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent ; 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 259 

He heard the name of death. [A noise ivithin. 
Here’s goodly work ! 

Sec. Pat. I would they were a-bed ! 

Men. I would they were in Tiber ! What the 
vengeance ! 

Could he not speak ’em fair ? 

Re-enter Brutus ^^«a^SICINIUS, uinth the rabble. 

Sic. Where is this viper 

That would depopulate the city and 
Be every man himself? 

Men. You worthy tribunes, — 

Sic. He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock 

With rigorous hands : he hath resisted law, 

And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity of the public power 
Which he so sets at nought. 

P'irst Cit. He shall well know 270 

The noble tribunes are the people’s mouths. 

And we their hands. 

Citizens. He shall, sure on’t. 

Men. Sir, sir, — 

Sic. Peace ! 

Men. Do not cry havoc, where you should but 
hunt 

With modest warrant. 

Sic. Sir, how comes 't that you 

• Have holp to make this rescue ? 

AJen. Hear me speak : 

As I do know the consul’s worthiness, 

So can 1 name his faults, — 

Sic. Consul! what consul? 

Men. The consul Coriolanu.s. 

Bru. He consul ! 280 

Citize?ts. No, no, no, no, no. 

Men. If, by the tribunes’ leave, and yours, 
good people, 

I may be heard, I would crave a word or two ; 
The which shall turn you to no further harm 
Than so much loss of time. 

Sic. Speak briefly then ; 

For we are pereniptory to dispatch 
This viperous traitor : to ejecfl him hence 
Were but one danger, and to keep him here 
Our certain death : therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night. 

Men. Now the good gods forbid 290 

That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
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Towards her deserved children is enroll'd 
•In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own ! 

Sic* He's a disease that must be cut away. 
Men, O, he's a limb that has but a disease ; 
Mortal, to cut it off ; to cure it, easy. 

What has he done to Rome that’s worthy death? 
Killing our enemies, the blood he hath lost — 
Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 
By many an ounce — he dropp’d it for his country ; 
And what is left, to lose it by Ins country. 

Were to us all, that do’t and suffer it, 

•A brand to the end o’ the world. 

This is clean kam. 
Bru. Merely awry; when he did love his 
country, 

It honour’d him. 

Men. The service of the foot 

Being once gangrened, is not then resi3e<^ted 
For what before it was. 

Bru. We'll hear no more. 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence ; 
Lest his infecition, being of catching nature, ^lo 
Spread further. 

Men. One word more, one W'ord. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it shall hnd 
•The harm of unscann’d swiftness, will too late 
•Tie leaden pounds to's heels. Proceed by pro- 
cess ; 

Lest parties, as he is beloved, break out. 

And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Bru. If it were so, — 

Sic. What do ye talk ? 

Have we not had a taste of his obedience? 

Our aediles smote? ourselves resisted? Come. 
Men. Consider this; he has been bred i’ the 
wars 320 

Since he could draw a sword, and is ill school’d 
• In bolted language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 

I 'll go to him, and undertake to bring liirn 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form. 

In peace, to liis utmost peril. 

First Sen. Noble tribunes. 

It is the humane way; the other course 
Will pnjve too bloody, and the end of it 
Unknowji to tlie beginning. 

Sic. Noble Menenius, 

Be you then as the people’s officer. 330 

Masters, lay down your weapons. 

Bru. Go not home. 

Sic. Meet on the market-place. We’ll attend 
you there : 

Where, if you bring not Marcius, we’ll proceed 
In our first way. 

Men. I '11 bring him to 3'^ou. 

[ To the Senators^ Let me desire your company ; 

he must come. 

Or what is worst will follow. 

First Sen. Pray you, let's to him. 

[Ej:^eunt. 

Scene II. A Toom in Cariolanus^s house. 

Enter Coriolanus zvith Patricians. 

Cor. Let them pull all about mine cars, 
present me 

Death on the wheel or at wild horses' heels. 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpelan rock, 
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9 tvonllert 7 'assa/s, Vassals clad in coarse woollens 

10 roots Coins worth four-pence 
12 ttrdtnanve. Rank 



Coriolanus ‘ . . would you have me False to my nature ?’ 
CorioIanus( Ian no^>f)and Volumnia(Mar>^aret IV/.ack), 
Royal Shakespeare C’o, 197.2 

29 apt. C 'ompliant 

39 absolute L) ncomprornisinK- 

42 policy. Strate^ry 


That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be thus to them. 

A Patricicufi. You do the nobler. 

Cor. I muse my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
•To call them woollen vassals, things created 9 
•To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still and wonder, 
•When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. 

Enter Volumnia. 

I talk of you : 

Why did you wish me milder? would you 
have me 

F'alse to my nature ? Rather say I play 
I'he man 1 am. 

VoL O, sir, sir, sir, 

T would have had you put your power well on. 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor. Let go. 

Vol. You might have been enough the man 
you are. 

With striving less to be so : lesser had been 20 
The thwartings of your dispositions, if 
You had not .showed them how ye were disposed 
Ere they lack’d power to cross you. 

Cor. Let them hang. 

A Patrician. Ay, and burn too. 

Enter Menknius and Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you have been too rough, 
something too rough ; 

You must return and mend it. 

P'irst Sen. ^ There ’s no remedy ; 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midst, and perish. 

Vol. Pray, be counselled : 

• t 1 have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 30 
To better vantage. 

Men. Well said, noble woman ! 

Before he should thus stoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o’ the time craves it as physic 
For the whole state, I would put mine armour on. 
Which 1 can scarcely bear. 

Cor. What must I do? 

Men. Return to the tribunes. 

Cor. Well, what then? what then? 

Men. Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor. For them ! 1 cannot do it to the gods ; 
•Must 1 theji do’t to them? 

Vol. You arc too absolute ; 

Though therein you can never be too noble, 40 
But when extremities speak. I have heard 
you say, 

•Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 

V the war do grow together: grant that, and 
tell me. 

In peace what each of them by the other lose. 
That they combine not there. 

Cor. Tush, tush ! 

Men. A good demand. 

Vol. If it be honour in your wars to seem 
The same you are not, which, for your best ends. 
You adont your TOlicy, how is it less or worse. 
That it snail hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war, since that to both 50 
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It stands in like request? 

Cor. Why force you this? 

V olm Because that now it lies you on to 
speak 

To the people ; not by your own instru(5lion. 

Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you, 
•But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards and syllables 
•Of no allowance to your bosom^s truth. 

Now, this no more dishonours you at all 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

AVhich else would put you to your fortune and 
The hazard of much blood. 6i 

I would dissemble with my nature where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake required 
I should do so in honour: I am in this. 

Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles ; 
And you will rather show our general louts 
How you can frown than spend a fawn upon *em. 
For the inheritance of their loves and safeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. 

Men. ^ Noble lady! 

Come, go with us ; sj>eak fair : you may salve so, 
Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 71 
Of what is past. 

VoL I prithee now, my son, 

Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand ; 

And thus far having stretch’d it — here be with 
them — 

•Thy knee bussing the stones — for in such business 
A< 5 lion is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears — waving thy head, 
Which often, thus, correcSling thy stout heart. 
Now humble as the ripest mulberry 
7"hat will not hold the handling : or say to them, 
Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils 81 
Hast not the soft way which, thou dost confess, 
Were fit for thee to use as they to claim, 

In asking their good loves, but thou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 
As thou hast power and person. 

Men. This but done. 

Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were 
yours ; 

For they have pardons, being ask’d, as free 
As words to little purpose. 

Vol. Prithee now, 

Go, and be ruled: although I know thou hadst 
rather 90 

Follow thine enem)^ in a fiery ^If 
Than flatter him in a bower. If ere is Comlnius. 

Enter Cominius, 

Cant, I have been i’ the market-place; and, 
sir, ^tis fit 

You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness or by absence : all ’s in anger. 

Men. Only fau- speech. 

Com. I think 'twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

Vol. He must, and will. 

Prithee now, say you will, and go about it. 

• Cor. Must I go show them my unbarbed 
sconce ? 

Must I with base tongue give my noble heart 
A lie that it must bear? Well, I will do't: loi 
Yet, were there but this single plot to lose. 

This mould of Marcius, they to dust should 
grind it 
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V’olumnia ‘At thy choice, then "I‘o hej? of thee, it is m\ 
more dishonour . (.'ortolan us (Ian Richardson) and 
Wiluninia (Catherine L^acev), Royal Shakespeare Co, 
j i)by 
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1 chfirf^e him home Accuse him 
3 em v Til will 


And throw ’t against the wind. To the market- 
place ! 

You have put me now to such a part which never 
•1 shall discharge to the life. 

Com- Come, come, we'll prompt you. 

Voi. I prithee now, sweet son, as thou hast 
said 

My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 

To have my praise fur this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Cor, Well, I must do't : 

Away, my disposition, and possess me in 

Some harlot's spirit ! my throat of war be turn'd, 
•Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
'That babies lulls asleep ! the smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and schoolboys’ tears take up 
The glasses of my sight \ a beggar's tongue 
Make motion through my lips, and my arm’d 
knees. 

Who bow'd but in my stirrup, bend like his 
That hath received an alms ! I will not do't, tao 
•Ivcst I surcease to honour mine own truth 
And by my body’s adiion teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 

l^ol. At thy choice, then : 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin ; let 
Thy mother rather feel tViy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness, for 1 mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck'dst it 
from me. 

But owe thy pride thyself. 

Cor, Pray, be content: 130 

Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 

Chide me no more. I’ll mountebank their loves, 
•Cog their he;irts from them, and come home 
beloved 

Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going: 
Commend me to my wife. I '11 return consul ; 

Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
1' the way of flattery further. 

Do your will. \Ejcii. 
Com, Away I the tribunes do attend you : 
arm yourself 

To answer mildly: for they are prepared 
With accusations, as 1 hear, more strong 140 
Than are upon you yet. 

• Cor, The word is ^mildly.’ Pray you, let 

us go: 

Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour. 

Men, Ay, but mildly. 

Cor, Well, mildly be it then. Mildly ! 

l^Exeuni, 

Scene III. 'The saine, Ehe For747n, 

Enter SiciNius and Brutus. 

• Bru, In this point charge him home, that he 

affed^s 

Tyrannical power: if he evade us there, 

•Enforce him with his envy to the people, 

And that the spoil got on the Antiates 
Was ne'er distributed. 

Enter an iEdile. 

What, will he come 1 


Act III SccMic III ( ORlOl.AM S 


He’s coming. 

Bru. ^ How accompanied? 

/Ed- With old Menenius, and those senators 
That always favour’d him. 

Sic- ^ Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll ? 

^d, I have ; ’tis ready. lo 

Sic- Have you colledted them by tribes? 

/Ed- 1 have. 

Sic. Assemble presently the people hither; 
And when they hear me say ‘ It shall be so 
I* the right and strength o’ the commons,* be it 
either 

For death, for fine, or banishment, then let 
them. 

If I say fine, cry ‘ Fine ;* if death, cry ‘ Death.’ 
Insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i’ the truth o’ the cause. 

yEd* ^ shall inform them. 

Bru- And when such time they have begun 
to cry, 

Det them not cease, but with a din confused 20 
Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 

^d^ Very well. 

Sic- Make them be strong and ready for this 
hint, 

When we shall hap to give’t them. 

Btu. Go about it. [Kscit.Edile. 

Put him to choler straight: he hath been used 
tEver to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction : being once chafed, he cannot 
Be rein’d again tr) temperance; then he speaks 
What’s in his heart : and that is there which looks 
With us lo break his neck. 

Sic- Well, here he comes. 3c* 


C0R101.ANUS, Mknkntus, a 7 td Cominius, 
'With Senators and Patricians, 

Men. Calmly, I do beseech you. 

• Cor, Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece 
•Will bear the knave by the volume. The ho- 
nour’d gods 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men ! plant love among s. 
Throng our large temples with the shows of peace. 
And not our streets with war ! 

First Sen- Amen, anien^ 

Men- A noble wish. 


Audience ! peace, 
40 


Re-enter AEdile, with Citizens. 

Sic. Draw near, ye people. 

/Ed- List to your tribunes. 

I say I 

Cor. First, hear me speak. 

Both Tri. Well, say. Peace, ho ! 

Cor- Shall I be charged no further than this 
present ? 

Must all determine here? 

I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people s voices, 

Allow their officers and are con^nt 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 

As shall be proved upon you? 

I am content. 

Men. Lo, citizens, he says he is content: 

The warlike service he has done, consider ; think 
Upon the wounds his body bears, which show 50 
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CCJRIOf.ANUS Act III Scene III 


57 £'fi7’V Show maJice tow'ards. 



C^onolanus \ . . beirif' pass’d for ctirisul with full voice, 
1 am so dishonoiif’d that the very hour You take it off 
a^ain?’ Alec C’lunes as C’onohinus, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 


Like graves T the holy churchyard. 

Cor. Scratches with briers. 

Scars to move laughter only. 

Men, Consider further. 

That when he speaks not like a citizen. 

You find him like a soldier: do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds. 

But. as 1 say, such as become a soldier, 

•Rather than envy you. 

Com. Well, well, no more. 

Cor, What is the matter 
That being pass’d for consul with full voice, 

I am so dishonour’d that the very hour 6o 

You take it off again? 

Sic, Answer to us. 

Cor. Say, then : ’tis true, 1 ought so. 

Sic, We charge you, that you have contrived 
to take 

From Rome all season’d office and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical ; 

For which you are a traitor to the people. 

Cor. How ! traitor ! 

Men, Nay, temperately ; your promise. 

Cor, The fires i’ the lowest hell fold-in the 
people ! ^ 

Call me their traitor ! Thou iniurious tribune ? 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 70 
In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
'Fhy lying tongue both numbers, I would say 
‘ Thou liest* unto thee with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic. Mark you this, people? 

Citizepts, To the rock, to the rock with him ? 
Sic. Peace 1 

We need not put new matter to his charge : 

What you have seen him do and heard him speak. 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves. 
Opposing laws with strokes and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him ; even 
this, ^ ^ 80 

So criminal and in such capital kind. 

Deserves the extremest death. 

Bru. But since he hath 

Served well for Rome, — 

Cor, What do vou prate of service? 

Bru, I talk of that, that know it. 

Cor, You?^ 

Men, Is this the promise that you made your 
mother ? 

Com, Know, I pray you, — 

Cor. I ’ll know no further : 

T^et them pronounce the steep Tarpieian death. 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 90 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 

Nor check my courage for what they can give. 
To have’t with saying ‘Good morrow.’ 

Sic, ... . 

As much as in him lies, from time to time 
Knvied against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power, as now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the presence 
Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it ; in the name o’ the people 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we, xoo 
Even from this instant, banish him our city. 

In peril of precipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian never more 

To enter our Rome gates: i’ the people’s name. 
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I say it shall be so. 

Citizens, It shall be so, it shall be so ; let him 
away : 

He’s banish’d, and it shall be so. 

Com. Hear me, my masters, and my common 
friends, — 

Stc. He’s sentenced; no more hearing. 

Com. Let me speak : 

I have been consul, and can show for Rome no 
Her enemies' marks upon me. I do love 
My country's good with a respedi more tender. 
More holy and profound, than mine own life, 

My dear wife’s estimate, her womb’s increase, 
And treasure of my loins ; then if I would 
Speak that, — 

Sic. We know your drift: speak what? 

Bru. There’s no more to be sai^, but he is 
banish’d, 

A.S enemy to the people and his country : 

It shall be so. 

Citizens. It shall be so, it shall be so. 

• Cor. You common cry of curs! whose breath 
J hate 120 

As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 

And here remain with your uncertainty ! 

Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts I 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into despair ! Have the power still 
'J'o banish your defenders ; till at length 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 130 

Still your own foes, deliver you as most 
Abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows ! Despising, 

For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 

There is a world elsewhere. 

\Exeunt Coriolanus^ Cominius, Mene- 
nius. Senators^ and Patricians. 
jEd. The people's enemy is gone, is gone ! 
Citizens. Our enemy is bani^'d I he is gone ! 
Hoo ! hoc ! {Shoutings and throwing up 

their caps. 

Sic. Gk), see him out at gates, and follow him. 
As he hath follow’d you, with all despite ; 

Give him deserved vexation. Let a guard 140 
Attend us through the city. 

Citizens. Come, come; let’s see him out at 
gates ; come. 

The gods preserve our noble tribunes I Come. 

\Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene T. Rome. Before a gate of the cipy. 

Enter Coriolanus, Volumnia, Virgilia, Me* 
NENKJS, CoMiNius, with the young Nobility oj 
Rome. 

Cor. Come, leave your tears: a brief fare- 
well : the beast 

With many heads butts me away. Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage? you were used 
To say extremity was the trier of spirits ; 

That common chances common men could bear ; 
That when the sea was calm all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating ; fortune’s blows, 
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When most struck home, being- gentle wounded, 
craves 

A noble cunning : you were used to load me 
With precepts that would make invincible 10 
•"I'he heart that conn'd them. 

Vir. O heavens ! O heavens ! 

Cor. Nay, I prithee, woman, — 

Now the red pestilence strike all trades 
in Rome, 

And occupations perish ! 

Cor. What, what, what ! 

1 shall be loved when T am lack'd. Nay, mother, 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his labours yould have done, and saved 
Your husband so much sweat. Cominius, iq 
D roop not ; adieu. Farewell, my wife, my mother : 
I'll do well yet. Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are sal ter than a younger man's. 

And venomous to thine eyes. My sometime 
general, 

I have seen thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardening specftacles ; tell these sad women 
"I'is fond to wail inevitable strokes, 

• As *tis to laugh at 'em. My mother, you wot well 
My hazards still have been your solace : and 
Believe *t not lightly — though I go alone. 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 30 

Makes fear’d and talk'd of more than seen — ^your 
son 

Will or exceed the common or be caught 
•With cautelous baits and pradlice. 

Voi. My first son, 

Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee awhile: determine on some course, 

• More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i' the way before thee. 

Cor. O the gods ! 

Com. I’ll follow thee a month, devise with 
thee 

Where them shalt rest, that thou mayst hear of us 
And we of thee : so if the time thrust forth 40 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O’er the va.st world to seek a single man. 

And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
I’ the absence of the needcr. 

Cor, Fare ye well : 

Thou hast years upon thee ; and tnou art too full 
Of the wars' surfeits, to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruised : bring me but out at gate. 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth. 

Bid me farewell, and smile. I pray you, come. 50 
While I remain above the ground, you shall 
Hear from me still, and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men. That's worthily 

As any ear can hear. Come, let's not weep. 

If I could shake off but one seven years 

From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 

I ’Id with thee every foot. 

Cor. Give me thy hand : 

Come. \Exeunt. 

Scene IT. The same. A street near the g^ate. 

Enter SiciNius, Brutus, and an iGdile. 

Sic. Bid them all home ; he's gone, and we'll 
no further. 



Act IV Scene II CORIOI.ANI’S 


The nobility are vex’d, whom we see have sided 
In his behalf. 

Now we have shown our power 
Let us seem humbler after it is done * 

Than when it was a-doing. 

Bid them home : 

Say their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient strength. 

J^ismiss them home. [Ejvit ^Kdile, 
Here comes his mother. 

Etc, Let’s not meet her. 

Bryi. Why? 

Sic. They say she ’s mad. 

Bru. They have ta’cn note of us: keep on 
your way. lo 


VoLUMNiA, ViRoiLiA, Mknenius. 

VoL O, ye’re well met: the hoarded plague 
o’ the gods 
Requite your love ! 

Men. Peace, peace : be not so loud. 

V oL If that I could for weeping, you should 
hear, — 

Nay, and you shall hear some. [TV 
Will you be gone? 

Vir. [TV Siciuius\ You shall stay too: I 
would I had the power 
To say so to my husband. 

Sic. Are you mankind? 

Vol. Ay, fool; is that a shame? Note but 
this fool. 

•Was not a man my father? Iladst thou foxship 
'J^o banish him that struck more blows for Rome 
Than thou hast spoken words ? 

Sic. O blessed heavens ! 

Vol. More noble blows than ever thou wise 
words; 21 

And for Rome’s good. I’ll tell thee what ; 
yet go: 

Nay, but thou shalt stay too : I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him. 

His good sword in his hand- 

Sic. What then? 

Vif^. What then ! 

He ’Id make an end of thy posterity. 

V oL Bastards and all. 

Good man, the wounds that he does bear for 
Rome ! 

Men. Come, come, peace. 

Sic. I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not iinknit himself 31 

The noble knot he made. 

B-ru. I would he had. 

Vol. * I would he had ' ! ’Twas you incensed 
the rabble : 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

Bru. Pray, let us go. 

Vol. Now, pray, sir, get you gone : 

You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear 
this:— 

As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Rome, so far my son — 40 
This lady’s husband here, this, do you see — 
Whom you have banish’d, does exceed you all. 
Bru. Well, well, we’ll leave you. 

Sic. Why stay we to be baited 

With one that wants her wits? 
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C'OFllOI.ANUS Act IV Scene 111 


52 jyulin /4 Whining. 

53 Junn-tike. Juno, qut-en of heaven 
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48 dtstiHctty Separately. 

49 eNtertufTtmen/ . ]Vlohilisetl 


Take my prayers with you. 

^Exeunt Tribunes. 

I would the gods had nothingj^ else to do 
But to confirm my curses ! Could I meet ^em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to’t. 

Men^ You have told them home ; 

And, by my troth, you have cause. You ^11 sup 
with me? 

VoL Anger’s my meat ; I sup upon myself, 50 
And so shall starve with feeding. Come, let’s go: 
•Leave this faint puling and lament as 1 do, 

•In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

Men, Fie, fie, fie ! [Ejceunt. 

ScENB III. A high7vay hetiveen Rotne 
und Antiuin, 

Enter a Roman and a Volsce, meeting. 

Rom, I know you well, sir, and you know 
me : your name, I think, is Adrian. 

Vols, It is so, sir: truly, I have forgot you. 

Rant. I am a Roman ; and /ny services are, 
as you are, against ’em : know you me yet? 

Vols. Nicanor? no. 

Rom. The same, sir. 

Vols. You had more beard when I last saw 
•you ; but your favour is well approved by your 
tongue. What’s the news in Rome? I* have a 
note from the Volscian state, to find you out 
there : you have well saved me a day’s journey. 

Rom. There hath been in Rome strange in- 
surre<51ions ; the people against the senators, 
patricians, and nobles. 

Vols. ^ Hath been ! is it ended, then ? Our 
state thinks not so : they are in a most warlike 
preparation, and hope to come upon them in the 
heat of their division. 19 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a 
small thing would make it flame again : for the 
nobles receive so to heart the banishment of that 
worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a rip>e apt- 
ness to take all i>pwer from the people and to 
pluck from them their tribunes for ever. This 
lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost mature 
for the violent breaking out. 

Vols. Coriolanus banished I 

Rom. Banished, sir. 29 

Vais. You will be welcome with this intel- 
ligence, Nicanor. 

Rom. The day serves well for them now. 
I have heard it said, the fitte.st time to corrupt 
a man’s wife is when she’s fallen out with her 
husband. Your noble Tullus Aufidius will ap- 
pear well in these wars, his g^eat opposer, 
Coriolanus, being now in no request of his 
country. 

Vols. He cannot choose. I am most fortu- 
nate, thus accidentally to encounter you : you 
have ended my business, and I will merrily ac- 
company you home. 

Rom. 1 shall, between this and supper, tell 
you most strange things from Rome ; all tending 
to the good of their adversaries. Have you an 
army ready, say you? 

Vols. A most royal one ; the centurions and 
•riieir charges, distindlly billeted, already in the 
•entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour’s 
warning. 50 
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Rom, I am joyful to hear of their readiness, 
and am the man, I think, that shall set them in 
present adlion. So, sir, heartily well met, and 
most zlad of your company. 

Vols. You take my part from me, sir ; I have 
the most cause to be glad of yours. 

Rom. Well, let us go together. [Exeunt. 
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ScBNB IV. A?tttU7n. SeJoTe A,u/idit4^s house. 

Enter Coriolanus in mean apparel^ disguised 
and muffled. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium. City, 

'Tis I that made thy widows : many an heir 
Of these fair edifices ’fore my wars 
Have I heard groan and drop: then know 
me not, 

Lest that thy wives with spits and boys with 
stones 

• In puny battle slay me. 

Enter a Citizen. 

Save you, sir. 

at. And you. 

Cor, DiredI me, if it ^ your will. 

Where great Aufidius lies : is he in Antium ? 

Cit, He is, and feasts the nobles of the state 
At his house this nighu 

Cor. Which is his house, beseech you ? lo 
Cit. This, here before you. 

Cor. Thank you, sir : farewell. 

[Ejcit Citizen. 

0 world, thy slippery turns I Friends now fast 

sworn. 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart. 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and ex- 
ercise, 

Are still together, who twin, as ’twere, in love 
Unseparable, shall within this hour, 

•On a dissension of a doit, break out 
•To bitterest enmity : so, fellest foes. 

Whose passions and whose plots have broke their 
sleep 

To take the one the other, by some chance, 20 
Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear 
friends 

•And interjoin their issues. So with me : 

My birth-place hate I, and my love ^s upon 
This enemy town. I ’ll enter : if he slay me. 

He does fair justice : if he give me way, 

1 ’ll do his country service- \^Exit. 


ScBNB V. The same. A hall in Auffdius*s 
house. 

Music *ivithin. Enter a Servingman. 
First Serv. Wine, wine, wine ! What service 
is here ! I think our fellows are asleep. \,Extt, 

Enter a second Servingman, 

Sec. Serv. Where's Cotus? my master calls 
for him. Cotus ! [Exit, 

Enter Coriolanus. 

Cor. A goodly house : the feast smells well ; 
but I 

Appear not like a guesL 
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; Auhdujs ‘ . spt-ak, man w hat's thy name ?* 
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jRe-enter the Jirst Serving^man. 

First Serv. What would you have, friend? 
whence are you? Here’s no place for you : pray, 
go to the door. [Fjcit, 

Cor. I have deserved no better entertaiiunent. 
In being Coriolanus. xz 

Re-enter second Servingman. 

Sec. Serv. Whence are you, sir? Has the 
porter his eyes in his head, that he gives entrance 
to such companions? Pray, get you out. 

Cor. Away ! 

Sec. Serv, Away ! get you away. 

Cor, Now thou 'rt troublesome. 

• Sec. Serv. Are you so brave ? I '11 have you 
talked with anon. 

Enter a third Servingman. The /irst meets him. 

Third Serv. What fellow’s this? 20 

First Serz/, A strange one as ever I looked 
on : I cannot get him out o' the house : prithee, 
call my master to him. [Retires, 

Third Sero. What have you to do here, 
•fellow? Pray you, avoid the house. 

Cor. Let me bat stand; I wiH not hurt your 
hearth. 

Third Ser^, What are you-? 

Cor, A gentleman. 

Third Serv. A marvellous poor one. 30 

Cor. True, so I am. 

'Third Serz*. Pray you, poor gentleman, take 
up some other station ; here ’s no place for you ; 
pray you, avoid : come. 

Cor. Follow your funeSlion, go, and batten on 
cold bits. [Pushes him aivay. 

Third Serv. What, you will not? Prithee, 
tell my master what a strange guest he has here. 
Sec. Serzf. And I shall. [Exit. 

Third Serv. Where dwellest thou? 40 

Cor, Under the canopy. 

Third Serv. Under the canopy ! 

Cor. Ay. 

Third Serv. Where’s that? 

Cor. I’ the city of kites and crows. 

Third Serv. I' the city of kites and crows! 
What an ass it is ! Then thou dwellest with 
daws too? 

Cor, No, I serve not thy master. 

Third Serv. How, sir I do you' meddle with 
my master? ^ 51 

Cor, Ay; 'tis an honester service than to 
meddle with thy mistress. 

Thou pratest, and pratest ; serve with thy trencher, 
hence ! 

[Beats him aivay. Exit third Servingman. 

Enter Aufidius ivith the second Servingman. 

A u/. Where is this fellow ? 

Sec^ Serv. Here, sir: I 'Id have beaten him 
like a dog, but for disturbing the lords within. 

[Retires. 

Auf. Whence comest thou? what wouidst 
thou? thy name? 

Why speak'st not? speak, man: what’s thy name? 

Cor. If, Tullus, [Unmuffling. 60 

Not yet thou knowest me, and, seeing me, 
dost not 

Think me for the man I am, necessity 
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Commands me name myself. 

Auf. What is thy name? 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears. 
And harsh in sound to thine. 

Any. ^ Say, what's thy name? 

I'hou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in 't; though thy tackle’s tom, 
Thou show’st a noble vessel: what’s thy name? 
Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown : know’st 
thou me yet? 

A uf. I know thee not : thy name ? 70 

Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly and to all the Volsces 
Great hurt and mischief ; '’thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus : the painful service. 
The extreme dangers and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country are requited 
But with that surname ; a good memory, 

And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouldst bear me : only that name 
remains ; 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 80 

Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour’d the rest ; 

And suffer’d me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Now this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth ; not out of hope — 
Mistake me not — to save my life, for if 
I had fear’d death, of all the men i’ the world 
I would have 'voided thee, but in mere spite, 

•To be full quit of those my banishers, 

Stand I before thee here. Then if thou hast go 
•A heart of wreak in thee, that wilt revenge 
•Tnine own particular wrongs and stop those maims 
Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee 
straight. 

And make my misery serve thy turn : so use it 
That my revengeful services mav prove 
As benefits to thee, for 1 will hgnt 
Against my canker'd country with the spleen 
or all the under fiends. But if so be 
Thou darest not this and that to prove more for- 
tunes 

Thou’rt tired, then, in a word, I also am 100 
Longer to live most weary, and present 
My throat to thee and to thy ancient malice ; 
Which not to cut would show thee but a fool. 
Since I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s breast, 
And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 
It be to do thee service. 

A uf. O Marcius, Marcius ! 
Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my 
heart 

A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yond cloud speak divine things, no 
And say *Tis true,' I ’Id not believe them more 
Than thee, all noble Marcius. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke,^ 
•And scarr’d the moon with splinters : here 1 clip 
The anvil of my sword, and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love 
As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Know thou first, 

1 loved the maid I married ; never man 120 

Sigh’d truer breath ; but that I see thee here. 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
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Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars I I tell 

tneCy 

We have a power on foot; and I had purpose 
•Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn 
Or lose mme arm for 't : thou hast beat me out 
•Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyself and me ; 

We have been down together in my sleep, ’ 130 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each others throat. 
And waited half dead with nothing. Worthy 
Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banished, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy, and jxjuring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood o’er-bear. O, come, go in. 

And take our friendly senators by the hands; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me. 
Who am prejaared against your territories, 140 
Though not for Rome itself. 

Cor, You bless me, gods ! 

• Auf. Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt 
have 

The leading of thine own revenges, take 
•The one half of my commission ; and set down — 
As best thou art experienced, since thou know^st 
Thy country's strength and weakness, — thine 
own ways; 

Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely visit them in parts remote, 

•To fright them, ere destroy. But come in : 

Let me .commend thee first to those that shall 150 
Say yea to thy desires. A thousand welcomes ! 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy ; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand: most 
welcome ! 

iJSxeunt Coriolanus and A ufidius. The 
iTvo SerTfingmen come fimivard, 
First Servm Here a strange alteration I 
Sec, Serv. By my hand, I had thought to 
have strucken him with a cudgel ; and yet my 
•mind gave me his clothes made a false report of 
him. 

First Serv. What an arm he has ! he turned 
me about with his finger and his thumb, as one 
would set up a top. ^ 161 

Sec, Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that there 
was something in him : he had, sir, a kind of face, 
methought, — I cannot tell how to term it. 

First Serv. He had so ; looking as it were — 
would I were hanged, but I thought there was 
more in him than I could think. 

Sec. Serv. So did I, I'll be sworn : he is sim- 
ply the rarest man i' the world. 

First Serv. I think he is : but a greater soldier 
than he* you wot one. 17^ 

Sec. Serv. Who, my master? 

First Serv. Nay, it's no matter for that. 

Sec. Serv. Worth six on him. 

First Serv. Nay, not so neither : but I take 
him to be the greater soldier. 

Sec. Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell 
how to say that ; for the defence of a town, our 
general is excellent. 

First Serv. Ay, and for an assault too. x8o 

X e-enter third Servingman. 

Third Serv. O slaves, I can tell you news, — 
news, you rascals ! 
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First and Sec, Serv, What, what, what? let’s 
partake. 

'Fhird Ser^f. I would not be a Roman, of all 
•nations ; I had as lieve be a condemned man. 
First and Sec, Serv, Wherefore ? wherefore ? 
Third Set^f. Why, here's he that was wont 
to thwack our general, ("aiiis Marcius. 

First Ser’u. Why do you say ‘ thwack our 
general’? 191 

Third SerzK I do not say ' thwack our gene- 
ral;^ but he was always good enough for him. 

Sec, Serz/. Come, we are fellows and friends : 
he was ever too hard for him ; I have heard him 
say so himself. 

First Ser^. He was too hard for him diretflly, 
•to say the troth on ’t : before Corioli he scotched 
•him and notched him like a carbonado. 

Sec, Serv. An he had been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. 201 
First Sent, But, more of thy news? 

Third Serz*. Why, he is so made on here 
within, as if he were son and heir to Mars ; set at 
upper end o’ the table ; no question asked him by 
any of the senators, but they stand bald before 
him : our general himself makes a mistress of 
him ; sancflifies himself with ’s hand and turns up 
the white o’ the eye to his discourse. But the bot- 
tom of the news is, our general is cut i’ the middle 
and but one half of what he was yesterday ; for the 
other has half, by the entreaty and grant of the 
•whole table. He *11 go, he .says, and sowl the por- 
ter of Rome gates by the ears: he will mow all 
•down before him, and leave his passage polled. 

Sec. Serv, And he’s as like to do’t as any 
man I can imagine. 

Third Serv. Do’t ! he will do’t : for, look you, 
sir, he has as many friends as enemies ; which 
friends, sir, as it were, durst not, look you, sir, 
show themselves, ;is we term it, his friends whilst 
•he’s in diredlitude. 

First Serv, Diredlitude ? what’s that? 

Third Serv, But when they shall see, sir, his 
crest up again, and the man in blood, they will 
•out of their burrows, like conies after rain, and 
revel all with him. 

First Serv, But when goes this forward? 
Third Serv. To-morrow ; to-day ; presently ; 
you shall have the drum struck up this afternoon : 
’tis, as it were, a parcel of their feast, and to be 
executed ere they wipe their lips. 

Sec. Se?^, Why, then we shall have a stirring 
•world again. This peace is nothing, but to rust 
iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad-makers. 

First Serv. Let me have war, say I : it exceeds 
peace as far as day does night; it’s spritely, 
•waking, audible, and full of vent. Peace is a very 
•apoplexy, lethargy; mulled, deaf, sleepy, insen- 
sible ; a getter of more bastard children than war ’s 
a destre^er of men. 241 

Sec. Serv. ’Tis so:^ and as war, in some sort, 
may be said to be a ravisher, so it cannot be denied 
but peace is a great maker of cuckolds. 

First Serv. Ay, and it makes men hate one 
another. 

Third Serv. Reason ; because they then less 
need one another. The wars for my money. I 
hope to see Romans as cheap as Volscians. They 
are rising, they are rising. 250 

All. In, in, in, in! \Exeunt. 
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Scene VI. Rome. A public place. 

Enter SiciNius and Brutus. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear 
hiin ; 

His remedies are tame i’ the present peace 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Blush that the world goes well, who rather had, 
Though they themselves did suffer byH, behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going 
About their funeflions friendly. 

Bru. We stood to’t in good time. [Enter 
Menenius.] Is this Menenius? lo 

Sic. 'Tis he, 'tis he : O, he is grown most kind 
of late. 

Botk Tri. Hail, sir ! 

Mpi. Hail to you both ! 

Sic. ^ Your Coriolanus 

Is not much miss’d, but with his friends : 

The commonwealth doth stand, and so would do. 
Were he more angry at it. 

Men. All’s well; and might have been much 
better, if 

•He could have temporized. 

Sic. Where is he, hear you? 

Men. Nay, I hear nothing ; his mother and 
his wife 

Hear nothing from him. 

Enter three or four Citizens. 

Citizens. The gods preserve you both 1 
Sic. God-den, our neighbours. 20 

Bru. God-den to you all, god-den to you all. 
First at. Ourselves, our wives, and children, 
on our knees, 

Are bound to pray for you both. 

Sic. Live, and thrive ! 

Bru. Farewell, kind neighbours: we wish’d 
Coriolanus 

Had loved you as we did. 

Citizens. Now the gods keep you ! 

Both Tri. Farewell, farewell. 

[Exeunt Citizens. 
Sic. This is a happier and more comely time 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets, 
Crying confusion. 

Bru. Caius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i’ the war ; but insolent, 30 
O’ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, 
Self-loving, — 

Sic. And affedling one sole throne, 

•Without assistance. 

Men. I think not so. 

Sic. We should by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 

Bru. The gods have well prevented it, and 
Rome 

Sits safe and still without him. 

Enter an iEdile. 

AEd. Worthy tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports, the Volsces with two several powers 
Are enter’d in the Roman territories, 40 

And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy what lies before ’em. 

Men. *Tis Aufidius, 
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Who, hearing of our Marcius’ banishment. 
Thrusts forth his horns a»in into the world ; 
•Which were inshelPd when Mardus stood for 
Rome, 

And durst not once peep out. 

S/c. Come, what talk you 

Of Marcius T 

Bru. Go see this nunourer whipp'd. It 
cannot be 

The Volsces dare break with us. 

Men. Cannot be ! 

We have record that very well it can. 

And three examples of the like have been 50 
Within my age. But reason with the fellow. 
Before you punish him, where he heard this. 

Lest YOU shall chance to whip your information 
And beat the messenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. 

Sic. Tell not me : 

I know this cannot be. 

Bru. Not possible. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The nobles in great earnestness are 
going 

All to the senate-house : some news is come 
That turns their countenances. 

Sic. ’Tis this slave ; — 59 

•Go whip him ^fore the people's eyes : — ^his raising ; 
Nothing but his report. 

Mess. Yes, worthy sir, 

•The slave’s report is seconded ; and more, 

More fearful, is deliver’d. 

Sic. What more fearful? 

Mess. It is moke freely out of many mouths — 
How probable 1 do not- know — that Aforcius, 
Join’d with Aufidius, leads a power ’gainst Rome, 
And vows revenge as spacious as between 
The young’st and oldest thing. 

Sic. This is most likely ! 

Bru. Raised only, that the weaker sort may 
wish 

Good Marcius home again. 

Sic. The very trick on’tiL 70 

Men. This is unlikely : 

He and Auhdius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety. 

Enter a second Messenger. 

Sec. Mess. You are sent for to the senate : 

A feaHul army, led by Caius Marcius 
Associated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories ; and have already 
Overborne their way, consumed with fire, and took 
What lay before them. 

Enter Cominius. 

Com. O, you have made good work ! 

Men. What news? what news? 80 

Com. Y ou have holp to ravish your own daught- 
ers and 

To melt the city leads upon your pates. 

To see your wives dishonour’d to your noses,— 
Men. What’s the news? what^s the news? 
Com. Your temples burned in their cement, and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confined 
•Into an auger’s bore. 

Men. Pray now, your news? 
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You have made fair work, I fear me.— Pray, your 
news? — 

If Marcius should be join’d with Volscians, 

Cant. If f 

He is their god : he leads them like a thing * 90 
Made by some other deity than nature. 

That shapes man better ; and they follow him. 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflies. 

Or butchers killing flies. 

Men. You have made good work, 

•You and your apron-men ; you that stood so much 
•Upon the voice of occupation and 
Tne breath of garlic-eaters ! 

Com. He will shake 

•Your Rome about your ears. 

Men. As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit. You have made 
fair work ! ivx) 

Bru. But is this true, sir ? 

Com. ^ Ay ; and you '11 look pale 

Before you find it other. All the regions 
Do smilingly revolt ; and who resist 
Are mock^ for valiant ignorance. 

And perish constant fools. Who is't can blame 
him? 

Your enemies and his find something in him. 

Men. We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Com. Who shall ask it? 

The tribunes cannot do't for shame : the people 
Deserve such pity of him as the wolf 1 10 

Does of the shepherds ; for his best friends, if they 
Should say ‘ Be good to Rome/ they charged him 
even 

As those should do that had deserved his hate. 
And therein show’d like enemies. 

Men. 'Tis true : 

If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
•To say ‘Beseech you, cease/ You have made 
fair hands, 

•You and your crafts ! you have crafted fair ! ' 
Com. You have brought 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So incapable of help. 

Both Tri. Say not we brought it. 120 

Men. How ! Was it we? we loved him; but, 
like beasts 

And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your clusters, 
Who did hoot him out o’ the city. 

Com. But I fear 

They’ll roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius, 
•The second name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer : desperation 
Is all the policy, strength and defence. 

That Rome can make against them. 

Enter a troop qf Citizens. 

Men. Here come the clusters. 

And is Aufidius with him? You are they 129 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at 
Coriolanus’ exue. Now he’s coming ; 

And not a hair upon a soldier’s head 

Which will not prove a whip : as many coxcombs 

As you threw caps up will he tumble down, 

And pay you for your voices. TTis no matter ; 

If he could bum us all into one coal. 
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We have deeerved it. 

Citizens. Faith^ we hear fearful news. 

P'irst at. For mine own part. 

When I said, banish him, I said, 'twas pity. 140 

Sec. at. And so did I. 

Third Cit. And so did I ; and, to say the 
truth, so did very many of us : that we did, we 
did for the best ; and though we willingly con- 
sented to his banishment, yet it was against our 
will. 

Com. Ye're goodly things, you voices I 

Men. You have made 

•Good work, you and your cry! Shall 's to the 
Capitol ? 

Com. O, ay, what else? 

[Kxeunt Cominius and Menenins. 

Sic. Go, masters, get you home ; be not dis- 
may’d : 150 

These are a side that wolild be glad to have 
This true which they so seem to fear. Go home. 
And show no of fear. 

Pirst Cit. The gods be good to us I Come, 
masters, let’s home. I ever said we were i' the 
wrong when we banished him. 

Sec. Cit. So did we all. But, come, let's home. 

[pjceunt Citizens. 

Bru. I do not like this news. 

Stc. Nor I. 

Let’s to the Capitol, Would half my 
wealth 160 

•Would buy this for a lie ! 

Sic. Pray, let us go. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VII. A camp^ at a small distance 
Jrom Rome. 

Enter Aufidxus and his Lieutenant. 

A u/. Do they still fly to the Roman ? 

Eieu. 1 do not know what witchcraft’s in him, 
but 

Your soldiers use him as the grace 'fore meat. 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end ; 

•And you are darken’d in this adlion, sir. 

Even by your own. 

Auf. ^ I cannot help it now. 

Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proudlier. 
Even to my person, than I thought he would 
When first I did embrace him : yet his nature 10 
In that’s no changeling ; and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

Ezeu. Yet I wish, sir,— 

•I mean for your particular, — you had not 
Join’d in commission with him ; but either 
Had borne the adlion of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

A uf. I understand thee well ; and be thou sure. 
When he shall come to his account, he knows not 
What 1 can urge against him. Although it seems. 
And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 20 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears ^1 thin^ fairly. 
And shows good husbandry for the Yolscian 
state. 

Fights dra^on-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword ; yet he hath left undone 
That which shall break his neck or hazard mine, 
Whene’er we come to our account. 
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Lieu. Sir, I beseech you, think you he’ll carry 
Rome ? ^ 

All places yield to him ere he sits down ; 
And the nobility of Rome are his : 

The senators and patricians love him too : 30 

The tribunes are no soldiers ; and their people 
^^ill be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. I think he’ll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. First he was 
A noble servant to them ; but he could not 
Car^ his honours even : whether 'twas pride. 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man ; whether defetfl of judgement. 
To fail in the disposing of those chances 40 

Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 

Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
•f'rom the cas(^ue to the cushion, but commanding 
peace 

•Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controll’d the war ; but one of these — 

As he hath spices of them all, not all, 

For I dare so far free him — made him fear’d. 

So hated, and so banish’d : but he has a merit. 

To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 
Lie in the interpretation of the time : 50 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 

• fHath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
'I'o extol what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fire ; one nail, one nail ; 
Rights by rights falter, strengths by strengths do 
fail. 

Come, let’s away. When, Caius, Rome is thine. 
Thou art j>oor*st of all ; then shortly art thou mine. 

\ExeuHt. 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. Rome. A piihlic place. 

Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius, Brutus, 
a7td others. 

Men. No, I ’ll not go : you hear what he hath 
said 

Which was sometime his general ; who loved him 
• In a most dear particular. He call’d me father : 
But what o’ that? Go, you that banish’d him; 

A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy : nay, if he coy’d 
To hear Cominius speak, I ’ll keep at home. 

Com. He would not seem to know me. 

Men. Ho you hear? 

Com, Yet one time he did call me by my name : 
I urged our old acquaintance, and the drops 10 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to : forbad all names ; 

He was a kind of nothing, titleless. 

Till he had forged himself a name o' the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

Men. Why, so : you have made good work ! 
•A pair of tribunes that have rack’d for Rome, 

To make coals cheap, — a noble memory ! 

Com. I minded him how royal ’twas to pardon 
When it was less expedled : he replied. 

It was a bare petition of a state 20 

To one whom they had punish’d. 

Men. Very well ; 

Could he say less? 
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Com. I offer’d to awaken his regard 
For's private friends: his answer to me was. 

He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome musty chaff : he said *twas folly. 

For one poor gram or two, to leave unbumt, 
•And still to nose the oflfence. 

Men. F or one poor grain or two ! 

I am one of those ; his mother, wife, his child. 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains : 30 
You are the musty chaff ; and you are smelt 
Above the moon: we must be burnt for you. 

Sic. Nay, pray, be patieut : if you refuse your 
aid 

In this so never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid 's with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good 
tongue, 

More than the instant army we can make. 

Might stop our countryman. 

Afen. No, I’ll not meddle. 

Sic. Pray you, go to him. 

ATen. What should T do? 39 

Bru. Only make trial what your love can do 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 

Men. Well, and say that Marcius 

Return me, as Cominius is return’d, 

Unheard ; what then ? 

•But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
With his unkindness? say’t be so? 

Sic. Yet your good will 

Must have that thanks from Rome, after the 
measure 

As you intended well. 

Men. I '11 undertake ’t : 

I think he'll hear me. Yet, to bite his lip 
•And hum at good Cominius, much un hearts me. 
He was not taken well ; he had not dined : 50 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout uix>n the morning, are (unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we have stuff'd 
These pipes and these conveyances of our 
blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts : therefore I ’ll watch 
him 

Till he be dieted to my request. 

And then I '11 set upon him. 

Bru. You know the very road into his kind- 
ness, 

•And cannot lose your way. 

Men. Good faith. I'll prove him, 60 

Speed how it will. I shall ere long have know- 
ledge 

Of my success. [£jcit. 

Com. He'll never hear him. 

Sic. Not? 

Com. I tell you, he does sit in ^old, his eye 
Red as ’twould bum Rome ; and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneel’d before him ; 
'Twas very faintly he said ‘ Rise dismiss'd me 
Thus, with his speechless hand : what he would do. 
He sent in writing after me ; what he would not. 
Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions : 

So that all hope is vain, 70 

Unless his noble mother, and his wife ; 

Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 

For mercy to his country. Therefore, let’s hence. 

And with our fair entreaties haste them on. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene II. Entrance of the J^clsctan camp 
before Eome, Tivo Sentinels on ^tutrcl^ 

Enter to tJtetn^ Mknenius. 

First Sen^ Stay: whence are you? 

Sec. Sen. Stand, and go back. 

Men. You guard like men ; 'tis well : but, by 
your leave, 

I am an officer of state,, and come 
To speak with Coriolanus. 

First Sen. From whence? 

Men. From Rome. 

First Sen. You may not pass, you must 
return: our general 
Will no more hear from thence. 

Sec. Sen. You’ll see your Rome embraced 
with fire before 
You *11 speak with Coriolanus. 

Men. Good my friends. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
•And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks, lo 
My name hath touch’d your ears : it is Menenius. 

First S en. Be it so ; go back : the virtue of 
your name 
Is not here passable. 

Men. I tell thee, fellow. 

Thy general is my lover ; I have been 

The book of his good adls, whence men have read 

His fame unparallel’d, haply amplified ; 

For I have ever t verified my friends, 

Of whom he *s chief, with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer : nay, sometimes, 

• Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 20 

1 have tumbled past the throw ; and in his praise 

• Have almost stamp’d the leasing: therefore, 

fellow, 

I must have leave to pass. 

First ^ Sen. Faith, sir, if you had told as 
many lies in his behalf as you have uttered 
words in your own, you should not pass here; 
no, though it were as virtuous to lie as to live 
chastely. Therefore, go back. 

Men. Pxithee, fellow, remember my name is 
Menenius, always fadlionary on the party of 
your general. ^ 31 

Sec. Sen. Howsoever you have been his liar, 
as you say you have, I am one that, telling true 
un^r him, must say, you cannot pass. There- 
fore, go back. 

Men. Has he dined, canst thou tell? for I 
would not speak with him till after dinner. 

First Sen. You are a Roman, are you? 

Men. I am, as thy general is. 39 

First Sen. Then you should hate Rome, as 
he does. Can you, when you have pushed out 
your gates the very defender of them, and, in 
a violent popular ignorance, given your enemv 
your shield, think to front his revenges with 
the easy groans of old women, the virnnal 
palms of your daughters, or with the psusied 
•intercession of such a decaved dotant as you 
seem to be? Can you think to blow out the 
intended fire your city is ready to flame in, 
with such weak breatn as this? No, you are 
deceived ; therefore, back to Rome, and prepare 
for your execution : you are condemned, oiur 
general has sworn you out of reprieve and 
pardon. 



Walls Romt* aiul tht* Ostian Ciutc. ICn^rav'inj^ from 
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Men, Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, 
he would use me with estimation. 

First Sen, Come, my captain knows you not. 

Alen, I mean, thy general. 

First Sen. My general cares not for you. 
Back, 1 say, go ; lest I let forth your half-pint 
of blood; back, — that’s the utmost of your 
having : back. 

Men, Nay, but, fellow, fellow, — 

Enter Cokiolanus and Aufidius. 

Cor. What’s the matter? 

Men, Now, you companion, I’ll say an errand 
for you ; you shall know now that I am in esti- 
• mation; you shall perceive that a Jack guardant 
•cannot office me from my son Coriolanus: guess, 
but by my entertainment with him, if thou 
standest not i’ the state of hanging, or of some 
death more long in speeftatorship, and crueller 
in suffering; behold now presently, and swoon 
for what’s to come upon thee, [TV? Cor.'\ The 
glorious gods sit in hourly synod about thy par- 
ticular prosperity, and love thee no worse than 
thy old father Menenius does ! O my son, my 
son ! thou art preparing fire for us ; look thee, 
here’s water to quench it. I was hardly moved 
to come to thee ; but being assured none but 
myself could move thee, I have been blown out 
of your gates with sighs ; and conjure thee to 
pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen. 
The good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn the 
dregs of it upon this varlet here, — this, who, like 
a block, hath denied my access to thee. 

Cor, Away ! 

Men, How ! away ! 

Cor, Wife, mother, child, I know not. My 
affairs 

Are servanted to others : though I owe 
•My revenge properly, my remission lies 90 

In Volscian breasts. That we have been familiar. 
Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 
Than pity note how much. Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears against your suits arc stronger than 
Your gates against my force. Yet, for I loved 
thee. 

Take this along ; I writ it for thy sake, 

[Gloves a letter. 

And would have sent it. Another word, Menenius, 

I will not hear thee speak. This man, Aufidius, 
Was my beloved in Rome : yet thou behold’.st I 
Auf, You keep a constant temper. 100 

[Ejeeunt Coriolanus and A ujidius. 
First Sen. Now, sir, is your name Menenius? 
Sec. Sen. ’Tis a spell, you see, of much 
power: you know the way home again. 

• First Sen. Do you hear how we are shent for 
keeping your greatness back ? 

Sec, Sen. What cause, do you think, I have 
to swoon? 

Men, I neither care for the world nor your 
general ; for such things as you, I can scarce 
think there’s any, ye're so .slight. He that hath 
a will to die by himself fears it not from another ; 
let your general do his worst. ^ For you, be that 
you are, long ; and your misery increase with 
your age I I say to you, as I was said to. Away I 

[Exit, 

First Sen, A noble fellow, I warrant him. 
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S€C» Sett, The worthy fellow is our general i 
he the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. 

\JEljceunt, 

ScENK III. The tent of Cot^iolatitts, 

Enter Coriolanus, Aufidius, and others. 

Cor, We will before the walls of Rome to- 
morrow 

Set down our host. My partner in this adlion, 
You must report to the Volscian lords, how 
plainly 

I nave borne this business. 

Auf, Only their ends 
You have respedled : stopp’d your ears against 
The general suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor, This last old man. 

Whom with a crack’d heart T have sent to Rome, 
Loved me above the measure of a father ; lo 
• Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him ; for whose old love I have, 
Though I show’d sourly to him, once more 
offer'd 

The first conditions, which they did refuse 
And cannot now accept ; to grace him only 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
I have yielded to: fresh embassies and suits. 

Nor from the state nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to. Ha what shout is this? 

[Shout wdtfUn. 

Shall T be tempted to infringe my vow ao 

In the same tune ’tis made ? I will not. 

Enter^ in tnourning^ habits^ Virgilia, Vo- 
1.UMN1A, leadhig^ young Marci US, Valeria, 
and Attendants. 

My wife comes foremost ; then the honour’d 
mould 

Wherein this trunk was framed, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affecflion ! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break 1 
Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. 

What is that curt'sy worth ? or those doves’ eyes. 
Which can make gods forsworn ? I melt, and 
am not 

Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows ; 
•As if Olympus to a molehill should 30 

In supplication nod : and my young boy 
Hath an aspe< 5 t of intercession, which 
Great nature 'Cries ‘Deny not.' Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy : I '11 never 
Be such a gosling to obey instin( 5 l, but stand. 

As if a man were author of himself 
And knew no other kin. 

Vir, My lord and husband : 

Cor. These eyes are not the same I wore 
in Rome. 

• Vir, The sorrow that delivers us thus changed 
Makes you think so. 

Cor, Like a dull adlor now, 40 

I have forgot my part, and I am out. 

Even to a full disgrace. Best of my desh, 

Forgive my tyranny ; but do not s^ 

For that ‘ Forgive our Romans.' O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 

Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
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• Hath virgin^ it e’er since. You gods ! I prate. 
And the most noble mother of the^ world 
Leave unsaluted : sink, my knee, i’ the earth ; 50 

iKfteels. 

Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 

Voi, O, stand up blest I 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 

I kneel before thee ; and unproperljr 
Show duty, as mistaken all this while 
Between the child and parent. [ICneels^ 

Cor. What is this? 

Your knees to me? to your corre6led son? 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the fiery sun ; 60 
Murdering impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

VoL Thou art my warrior ; 

I holp to frame thee. Do you know this lady? 

Cor, The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle 
•That’s curdied by the frost from purest snow 
•And hangs on Dian’s temple : dear Valeria! 

• yoi. This is a poor epitome of yours. 

Which by the interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor, The god of soldiers, 70 

With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness; that thou mayst 
prove 

To shame un vulnerable, and stick i’ the wars 
•Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 

And saving those that eye thee ! 

Vol. Your knee, sirrah. 

Cor, That *s my brave boy ! 
y^oL Even he, your wife, this lady, and 
myself, 

Are suitors to you. 

Cor» I beseech you, peace: 

Or, if you ’Id ask, remember this before: 

The thing I have forsworn to grant may never 80 

Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 

Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome’s mechanics : tell me not 

V^erein I seem unnatural : desire not 

To allay my rages and revenges with 

Your colder reasons. 

y'oi, O, no more, no more ! 

You have said you will not gprant us any thing; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already : yet we will ask ; 

That, if you fail in our request, the blame 90 
May hang upon your hardness : therefore hear us. 
Cor, Aundius, and you Volsces, mark ; for 
we ’ll 

Hear nought from Rome in private. Your request ? 
Vol. Should we be silent and not speak, our 
raiment 

•And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more unfortunate than all living wonnen 
Are we come hither : since that thy sight, which 
should 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 
comforts, 

Constrains them weep and shake with fear and 
sorrow ; xoo 

Making the mother, wife and child to see 
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The son, the husband and the &ther tearing^ 

His country’s bowels out. And to poor we 
•Thine enmity’s most capital : thou barr’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy ; for how can we, 

Alas, how can we for our country pray. 

Whereto we are bound, together with thy vidlory. 
Whereto we are bound? alack, or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse, or else thy person. 
Our comfort in the country. We must find in 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win : for either thou 
•Must, as a foreignti recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin. 

And bear the palm for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children’s blood. For myself, son, 
I purpose not to wait on fortune till 
•These wars determine : if I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 121 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread — 
Trust to't, thou shalt not — on thy mother’s womb. 
That brought thee to this world. 

Vir, Ay, and mine. 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep your 
name^ 

Living to time. 

Youttg Mar. A* shall not tread on me ; 

I’ll run away till I am bigger, but then I’ll fight. 

Cor. Not of a woman’s tenderness to be. 
Requires nor child nor woman's face to see. 130 
I have sat too long. [Rising. 

VoL Nay, go not from us thus. 

If it were so that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might con- 
demn us, 

As poisonous of your honour : no : our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volsces 
May say ‘ This mercy we have show’d ; ' the 
Romans, 

* This we received :’ and each in either side 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry ‘ Be blest 
For making up* this' peace !’ Thou know’st, great 
son, Z40 

The end of war’s uncertain, but this certain. 
That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name. 
Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses ; 
Whose chronicle thus writ: ‘The man was noble. 
But with his last attempt he wiped it out ; 
Destroy’d his country, and his name remains 
To the ensuing age abhorr’d.’ Speak to me, son: 
Thou hast affedled the fine strains of honour. 

To imitate the graces of the gods ; 150 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air, 
•And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak. Why dost not 
speak? 

Think’st thou it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs? Daughter, speak you: 
He cares not for your weeping. Speak thou, boy : 
Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. There’s no man in the 
world 

More bound to ’s mother ; yet here he lets me 
prate 159 

Like one i’ the stocks. Thou hast never in thy life 


104 capital. Deadly 
114 recreant, i.e traitor. 
120 determine. Are ended. 
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Show'd thy dear mother any courtesy. 

When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
•Has cluck’d thee to the wars and safely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say my request 's unjust. 
And spurn me back : but if it be not so, 

Thou art not honest; and the gods will plag^ue 
thee. 

That thou restrain’st from me the duty which 
To a mothers part belongs. He turns away: 
Down, ladies; let us shame him with our knees. 
To his surname Coriolanus 'longs more pride 170 
Than pity to our prayers. Down : an end ; 

'J'his is the last ; so we will home to Rome, 

And die among our neighbours. Nay, behold 's : 
'I'his boy, that cannot tell w^hat he would have, 
Rut kneels and holds up hands for fellowship. 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny ’t. Come, let us go : 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother; 

His wife is in Corioli and his child 

Like him by chance. Yet give us our dispatch : 

I am hush’d until our city be afire, 181 

And then 1 ’ll speak a little. \^IIe holds her hy the 

hand, silent. 

Cor. O mother, mother! 

What have vou done ? Behold, the heavens do 
ope. 

The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother ! O ! 

You have won a happy vicflory to Rome ; 

But, for your son, — believe it, O, believe it, 

Most dangerously you have with him prevail’d, 

If not most mortal to him. But, let it come. 
Aufidius, though 1 cannot make true wars, 190 
I ’ll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, would you have heard 
A mother less? or granted less, Aufidius? 

AuJ". I was moved withal. 

Cor. I dare be sworn you were : 

And, sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir, 
What peace you’ll make, advise me ; for my part, 
1 ’ll not to Rome, I ’ll back with you ; and pray 
you. 

Stand to me in this cause. O mother ! wife ! 
Auy. [Aside.^ I am glad thou hast set thy 
mercy and thy honour 200 

At difference in thee : out of that I ’ll work 
Myself a former fortune. 

I'Che JLadies make signs to Coriolanus, 
Cor, Ay, by and by ; 

[TV J'’olumnia^ Virgilia, ^c. 
But we will drink together ; and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we. 

On like conditions, will have counter-seal’d. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you : all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace. 'iEjceunf, 209 

Scene IV, Rome, A public place, 

Rntef MENBNiusa»^ Sicinius. 

i Men. See you yon coign o’ the Capitol, yon 
corner-stone ? 

Sic. Why, what of that? 

Men, If it be possible for you to displace it 
with your little finger^ there is some hope the 
ladies of Rome, especially his mother, may pre- 
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vail with him. But I say there is no hope in *t : 
our throats are sentenced and stay upon execution. 

Sic» possible that so short a time can alter 

the condition of a man? lo 

Men, There is differency between a grub and 
a butterfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. This 
Marcius is grown from man to dragon : he has 
wings ; he more than a creeping thing. 

Sic. He loved his mother dearly. 

Men. So did he me : and he no more remem- 
bers his mother now than an eiglit-year-old horse. 
The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes : when 
he walks, he moves like an engine, and the 
ground shrinks before his treading; he is able to 
•pierce a corslet with his eye ; talks like a knell, 

• and his hum is a battery. He sits in his state, as 
a thing made for Alexander. What he bids be 
done is finished with his bidding. He wants no- 
thing of a god but eternity and a heaven to 
throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the character. Mark what 
mercy his mother shall bring from him : there is 
no more mercy in him than there is milk in a male 
tiger; that shall our poor city find : and all this is 
long of you. 

Sic. The gods be good unto us ? 

Men. No, in such a case the gods will not be 
good unto us. When we banished him, we re- 
spe< 5 led not them ; and, he returning to break our 
necks, they respe< 5 l not us. 

ILuter a Messenger, 

Mess, Sir, if you 'Id save your life, fly to your 
house : 

The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune 
And hale him up and down, all swearing, if 40 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home. 
They’ll give him death by inches. 

Efiter a secofid Messenger. 

Sic. What’s the news? 

Sec. Mess. Good news, good news; the ladies 
have prevail’d. 

The Volscians are dislodged, and Marcius gone : 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 

• No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sic. Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true ? is it most certain? 

Sec. Mess. As certain as I know the sun is Are ; 
Where have you lurk’d, that you make doubt 
of it? 49 

Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown tide. 
As the recomforted through the gates. Why, 
hark you ! \jrru 7 npcts; hautboys; drums 

beat; all together. 

•The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries and fifes, 
•Tabors and cymbals and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you I 

lA shout •within. 

Men. This is good news : 

I will go meet the ladies. This Volumiiia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 

A city full ; of tribunes, such as you, 

A sea and land full. You have pray’d well to-day : 
This morning for ten thousand of your throats 59 
•1 ’Id not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy ! 

[Music stilly with shouts. 
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Sic. First, the gods bless you for your tidings ; 
next. 

Accept my thankfulness. 

Sec. Mess. Sir, we have all 

Great cause to give great thanks. 

Sic. They are near the city ? 

Sec. Mess. Almost at point to enter. 

.^ic. We will meet them, 

And help the joy. [£jt:eun/. 

Scene V. T'Ae same. A street near the £^ate. 

Enter two Senators with Volumnia, Virgilia, 
Valeria, &c. passing over the stage ^ Jo lloived 
by Patfdcians^ and others. 

First Sen. Behold our patroness, the life of 
Rome I 

Call all your tribes together, praise the gods. 

And make triumphant fires ; strew flowers before 
them : 

Unshout the noise that banish’d Marcius, 

Repeal him with the welcome of his mother ; 

Cry * Welcome, ladies, welcome V 

AIL Welcome, ladies, 

Welcome ! \^A Jlourish with drums and trum- 

pets. Exeunt. 

Scene VI. An Hunt. A public place. 

Enter Tvl.'lvs Aufidius, with Attendants. 

AuJ Go tell the lords o’ the city I am here : 
Deliver them this paper : having read it. 

Bid them repair to the market-place ; where I, 
Kven in theirs and in the commons’ cars. 

Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse 
•'l‘he city ports by this hath enter’d and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
i'o purge himself with words : dispatch. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Enter three or Jour Conspirators oj Aufidius’ 
JaLlion. 

Most welcome ! 

First Con. How is it with our general? 

AuJ. Even so lo 
As with a man by his own alms empoison’d. 

And with his charity slain. 

Sec. Con. Most noble sir. 

If you do hold the same intent wherein 
•You wish’d us parties, we’ll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

AuJ. Sir, I cannot tell: 

We must proceed as we do find the people. 

Third Con. The people will remain uncertain 
whilst 

’Twixt you there ’s difference ; but the fall of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

A uj. I know it ; 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 20 

A good construiflion. 1 raised him, and I pawn’d 
Mine honour for his truth : who being so heignten’d. 
He water’d his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends ; and, to this end, 

He bow^ his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable and free. 

Third Con. Sir, his stoutness 
When he did stand for consul, which he lost 
By lack of stooping, — 

A^f* Thatl would have spoke of: 
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Being banish'd for't, he came unto my hearth; 30 
Presented to my knife his throat: I took him; 
Made him joint-servant with me ; gave him way 
In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
•Out of my files, his proje< 5 ts to accomplish, 

M y best and freshest men . served his designments 
In mine own person ; help to reap the fame 
Which he did end all his ; and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong : till, at the last, 

I seem’d his follower, not partner, and 
He waged me with his countenance, as if 40 
I had been mercenary. 

First Con, So he did, my lord: 

The army marvell’d at it, and, in the last, 

When he had carried Rome and that we look’d 
For no less spoil than glory, — 

Auf. There was it ; 

For which my sinews shall be stretch’d upon him. 
•At a few drops of women’s rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great adlion : therefore shall he die. 

And I '11 renew me in his ^all. But, hark I 

[Drums and trumpets sounds •uiith great 
• shouts oy the People, 
First Con. Your native town you enter’d like 
a post, 5 ^ 

And had no welcomes home : but he returns. 
Splitting the air with noise. 

Con, And patient fools, 

Whose children he hath slain, their base throats 
tear 

With giving hhn glory. 

Third Con. Therefore, at your vantage. 

Ere he express himself, or move the people 
With what he would say, let him feel your sword. 
Which we will second. When he lies along. 
After your way his tale pronounced slialL bury 
His reasons with his body. 

Afi/, Say no more : 

Here come the lords. 


Enter the Lords of the city. 

All the Lords. You are most welcome home. 
jif I have not deserved it. 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perused 
What I have written to you ? 

Lords. We have. 

First Lord. And grieve to hear t. 

What faults he made before the last, I think 
• Might have found easy fines : but there to end 
Where he was to begin and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge, making a treaty where 
There was a yielding,— "this admits no excuse* 

Auf He approaches: you shall hear him- 70 

Enter Coriolanus, marching with drum and 
colours; Commoners being with htm. 

Cor. Hail, lords ! I am return'd your soldier. 
No more infeefted with my country’s love 
Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command. You are to know 
That prosperously I have attempted and 
With bloody passage led your wars even to 
The gates of Rome. Our spoils we have brought 

home , ^ j 

Do more than counterpoise a full third part 
The charges of the aAion. We have made peace 
With no less honotir to the Andates 
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C\>ric)lanijs ‘ Mt‘asiirt*U*ss liar, tlu)u hast made my heart 
'I’oo j^reat for whar eomams it’ Antlionv (Juavle as 
C'onolanus. Stratford-upon-Avon, 

130 ///s tnhc C )r Ins r\ pi- 


^'han shame to the Romans: and we here deliver, 
Subscribed by the consuls and patricians. 
Together with the seal o* the senate, what 
#We have compounded on. 

Read it not, noble lords; 
But tell the traitor, in the high’at degree 
He hath abused your powers. 

Cor. Traitor ! how now ! 

Aiif. Ay, traitor, Marclus ! 
Cor. Marc ins ! 

Auf. Ay, Marcius, Cains Marcius : dost tliou 
think 

I’ll grace thee with that robbery, thy stol’n name 
Coriolaaus in Corioli? 90 

You loids and heads o’ the state, perfidiously 
Tic has betray’d your business, and given up. 

For certain drops of salt, your city Rome, 

1 say ^your city,’ to his wife and mother; 
P»rcaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of rotten silk, never admitting 
Counsel o’ the war, but at his nurse’s tears 
He whined and roar’d away your vidiory, 

'J'hat pages blush’d at him and men of heart 
J^ook’d wondering each at other. 

Cor. Hear’st thou, Mars? too 

Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears ! 
Cor. Ha ! 


Auf. No more. 

Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy ! O slave I 
Pardon me, lords, ’tis the first time that ever 
J was forced to scold. Your judgements, my 
grave lords, 

Must give this cur the lie : and his own notion — 
Who wears my stripes impress’d upon him ; that 
Must bear my beating to his grave — shall join 
To thrust the lie unto him. tto 

r'irst 1.07^1. Peace, both, and hear me speak. 
Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volsces ; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. Boy ! false hound ! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there. 

That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioli: 

Alone 1 did it. Boy ! 

Auf Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune. 
Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 
’Fore your own eyes and ears? 

All Consp. Let him die for’t. 120 

All the people. ‘'I’ear him to pieces.' ‘Do it 
presently.’ ‘ He killed my son.’ ‘ My daughter.’ 
‘He killed my cousin Marcus.’ ‘He killed inv 
father.’ 

Sec, ford. Peace, ho ! no outrage : peace ! 
The man is noble and his fame folds-in 
This orb o’ the earth. His last offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. Stand, Aufidhis, 
And trouble not the peace. 

r^^-. . O that T had him, 

• vyith .SIX Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe, 130 

To use my lawful sword ! 

In.solent villain ! 

All Consp. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him! 

iT/te Conspirators dra^u, a 7 id kill Cor Io- 
lantas : A ufidius statids on his body. 

Hold, hold, hold, hold ! 
Atif. My noble masters, hear me speak. 
durst Lord. Q Tullus,— 

Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat 
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valour will weep. 

Thh'd Lord, Tread not upon him. Masters 
all, be quiet ; 

Put up your swords. 

Auf, My lords, when you shall know — as in 
this ra^^e. 

Provoked by him, you cannot — the threat dan,£^cr 
Which this man’s life did owe you, you’ll rejoice 
'That he is thus cut oft. Please it your honours 
To call me to your senate, I’ll deliver 141 

Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

F'irst Lord, Hear from hence his body ; 

And mourn you for him : let him be re:^^ardcd 
^As the most noble corse tliat ever herald 
J>id folh)W to his urn. 

Sec, Lord. II is owm impatience 

Takes from Aiifidius a great part of blame. 

Let’s make the best of it. 

Aiif, IMy rage is gone : 

And 1 am struck with sorrow. Take him up. 149 
Help, three o’ the chiefest soldiers ; J ’ll be one 
Heat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully^ : 
'IVail y^our steel ]>ikes. Though in this cily^ he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. 

Yet he shall have a noble memory. 

Assist. \^Kjcennt^ be ay- hi g the body of C or ro- 

laniis. A dead yauyx/i sounded 


145 tdfst. C'orpsf 



Aiitului- IS )L'i>n< , \nd I i»rn slimk v\ith 

'xi»irou ’ I)ra\\inn l»\ I lt‘nr\ Sn^i^leton ( 1 7()6 
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Timon of Athens 

1608 


7'i!vi(>n followed straight upon the heels of Coriolanus with which it has much in common, 
and it has many indications of the time. In his Plutarch Shakespeare noticed the stones 
of 'Pimon and Alcibiades, and resolved to combine them for his next play. The situation 
was repeated from Coriolanm\ both "I'imon and Alcibiades were alienated from their 
native city; Alcibiades was banished and returned to conquer and spare it, Timon 
banished himself. 

The dramatist may also have looked up Lucian's version of Timon's story, perhaps 
in Latin; certainly not in (ireek, for Greek was hardly at all taught in Elizabethan 
schools, and most of the names in the play are Latin. 

The Theme, as with most of the tragedies, is the revelation of his own nature to the 
protagonist, as with King Lear, whether the self-discovery is adequate and convincing 
or not. With Timon it is not: he goes from one extreme to another, from prodigality and 
profuse liberality (Shakespeare may be recalling the old interlude on that theme) to the 
misanthropy induced by the discovery of the falseness of friends, the undependability 
of people who will accept one’s hospitality* and gifts, without giving anything in return, 
their unw illingness to come to one’s help in time of need, the insincerity and hypocrisy 
of flatterers in one’s prosperity, desertion in adversity, ingratitude - a subject on w^hich 
Shakespeare w^as peculiarly sensitive {he must have been speaking out of his own 
experience). 

Timon learns all this from bitter experience; he should have known it before, but 
what he ttnds suddenly and totally changes him, like a conversion, into a misanthrope. 
Apemantus, who is another Thersites from Troilus and Cressida and a complete cynic 
about men already, tells Timon the truth about himself: ‘the middle of humanity thou 
never knewest, but the extremity of both ends.’ And further: 

If thou didst put this sour cold habit on 
To castigate thy pride, ’twere well ; but thou 
Dost it enforcedly. 
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So Timon s profuseness was a form of pride* and even of patronising others; he gets 
what is coming to him. On the other hand* he is capable ol telling Apemantus the truth 
about himself too : 


If thou hadst not been born the worst of men 
I'hou hadst been a knave and flatterer. 


His reviling of men is but the other side of the coin. 

So all illusions are exposed in this singularly disillusioned play, the first half of which 
is devoted to this theme ^ Timon’s illusion (like Lear's). 

The Play begins with a strong scene* in which the poet and the painter prepare to 
present their works to the lordly Timon as patron. This is highly contemporary; 
Shakespeare could have heard this sort of patter at Southampton’s or some other great 
house. The painter inquires of the poet : ‘You arc rapt* sir* in some work* some dedication 
to the great lord.’ The poet replies, with the bogus self-depreciation one knows so well* 

A thing slipped idly from me. 

The poet commends the painter’s work with: ‘this comes ofl well and excellent.’ 'i'he 
painter coyly disclaims praise: ‘indifferent’. The poet then responds with a piece of 
outrageous flattery, the interest of which to us is that it tells us what Klizabethans looked 
for in a portrait - evidently speaking lifelikeness, plus art and grace: 

Admirable! How this grace 
Speaks his own standing! What a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ! How big imagination 
Moves in this lip! 

The painter is constrained to admit : 

It is a pretty mocking of the life. 

Here is a touch : is’t good ? 

The poet assures him : 


I will say of it 

It tutors nature. Artificial strife 
Lives in these touches livelier than life. 

Elizabethans used the word ‘artificial’ in praise, meaning ‘artistic’; these exchanges 
give us an idea of their aesthetic standards. 

This is followed by a banquet at which Timon entertains his lordly friends. We are 
given a nice parody of Court-flattery, which Shakespeare had had every opportunity of 
overhearing: ‘Might we but have that happiness, my lord, that you would once use our 
hearts, whereby we might express some part of our zeals, we should think ourselves for 
ever perfect.’ 

Apemantus, the cynic, knows perfectly what this is worth and expresses his disbelief 
in men’s assurances, in the sententiae of his Grace. Timon is already in debt ; his faithful 
steward is driven to distraction to raise the wherewithal for such bounty, such senseless 
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i tnttni of Alh(n\, 
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Drury l,nnt\ 
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Desijuns' hy 
Jont'S tor Urn 
Jf<ntsun'\ 'l"ht* 
MilS(|LH* ot 
tjutviis, 

j Frhrntity Kkh) 


extravagance. Bankrupt, Timon tries to cash the assurances of these Ineiuls toi iulp to 
tide him over. Kacli refuses with a different excuse. 'I'imon invites them to a last banquet, 
where tlie covered dishes contain nothing but smoking hot water and stones, with which 
he pelts them and drives them aw-a>'. I le then departs into the wilderness of solitude and 
misanthropy. 


The Jacobean Age. All this may be seen as a comment on the ostentation aiul \ uluar 
extravagance which boomed with the new regime. The financial strain of the war, with 
Ivlizabeth and Bur^hley’s watchfulness, had kept things within bounds; w ith peact- and 
prosperity they passed beyond them all. Neither James I nor his Queen had any idea ot 
money; after Scotland, lingland was their milch-cow. The magnificent series ot C'ourt- 
masques for wdiich Ben Jonson was the poet and Inigo Jones the painter had now 
begun and cost fortunes. It is interesting that Titnon provided a mastpie with his hrst 
banquet. 

The costly banquets of James’s favourite, James Hay, were notorious; he was popular, 
too, because — though he got something like £ 200,000 out of the ICxchequer he ended 
up, Clarendon says, with not a stitch of land. lie had spent it all. Many of fiis sort were 
forced to sell their lands to keep upi with the improvident Stuarts. 'I’lmon is forced to 
this course : ‘Let all my land be sold.' His steward knew' the situation too well, but ^i'linon 
would not listen and there were many like that: 


His promises Hy so beyond his state 
'That what he speaks is all in debt : he ow^es 
For every word. He is so kind that he now' 

Pays interest for’t: his land’s put to their books. 

As for promises, the painter is able to tell us, ‘Promising is the ver\' air o'the time . . . 
'Po promise is most courtly and fashionable; performance . . . argues a great sickness in 
his judgment that makes it.’ One academic critic asks. Why was Timon such a fool ? But 
there were many people like that, and by this time Shakespeare knew that most of 
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humanity were fools, of one sort or another. He puts the knowledge into the mouth of 
one of these lords, who describes Apemantus as ‘opposite to humanity’, precisely 
because he expresses the truth. 

Gold and Virginia. In the absence of war people’s minds were dominated by money, 
and religious bickering (that could not l>e presented on the stage, but we can imagine 
what Shakespeare thought of it). The first colony went out to Virginia to start Jamestown 
in 1607, but, instead of cultivating the soil, they gave themselves up to digging for gold, 
and were shortly starving. The year 1608 saw a gold-craze over there; the report came 
home, ‘no talk, no hope, no work but to dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, load gold.’ (In 
\ 6 oc) a large reinforcement was sent out, when the news of the wreck of the flagship on 
Bermuda provided the subject for The Tempest.) Meanwhile, tiie silly would-be 
colonists starved, and were forced to dig for roots for sustenance. 

Timon digs for roots in the w^iods by the sea-shore - and finds gold. He has a w'hole 
speech on the subject : 

Gold! Yellow, glittering, precious gold! 

. . . 'Fhus much of this w ill make 
Black white, foul fair, wrong right, 

Base noble, old young, coward valiant . . . 

'This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions, bless th 'accursed. 

Make the hoar leprosy adored, place thieves 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 
With senators on the bench. 

'True enough : money has provided a golden (today, paper) route to the House of Lords. 
Old Lord Burghley had written in his Precepts that nobility was but ancient riches: he 
knew well enough, it was his own case. 

Plague and Disease. A severe outbreak of plague marked much of 1608 -9, and it is 
no less marked in the background of the play, with several references. When the news 
gets round that 'Fimon has discovered gold, it brings all the wolves round the door once 
more, poet and painter, lords and senators, Alcibiades and his whores. To the senators 
come to greet him, thus 'Fimon : 

I thank them, and would send them back the plague 
Could 1 but catch it for them. 

He launches Alcibiades upon them as their plague, and for his own epitaph leaves: 

Seek not my name. A plague consume you wricked caitiffs left! 
Here lie I, "Fimon, who alive all living men did hate. 

'I\> Alcibiades’ w'hores his wishes are: 

Cjive them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 

Make use of thy salt hours. Season the slaves 
For tubs and baths; bring down rose-cheeked youth 
'Fo the tub fast and the diet. 
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Venereal disease was rife in Jacobean London; and anyone who knows Forrnan’s 
writings will recognise the authentic note in this: 


Be as a planetary plague when Jove 

Will o’er some high-viced city hang his poison 

In the sick air. 

The scalpel is quite unsparing 


Down with the nose 

Down with it Hat; take the bridge quite away. 

The dramatist William Davenant, who liked to think that he was an Oxford by-blow^ 
of William Shakespeare s - and there was much to be said tor it lost his ntise from 
syphilis. 

There is even more of this kind of thing, an exposure of society from top to bottom 
even blameless academics come in for a swipe: 

the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool 

as it might be Left-wing academics in our time prostituting their services to press-lords. 

All this IS expressed, as critics have noted, with conviction’ What accounts 

for this, the increasing bitterness - one cannot mistake it of these plays from Ilantlef 
and TroHm ami (^ressida, that is, from 1601 onwards? K. K. Chambers, who enjoyed tlu' 
liberal illusions of pre-iqi4 civilisation, was appalled. ‘In each alike we timl the same 
readiness of bitter criticism, the same remorseless analysis, probing and dissecting, as 
with a cruel scalpel, the intimate weaknesvses and basenesses of mankind. In eat h, ideals 
are shattered, heroes are discrowned and stripped of their heroism, until it is with 
difficulty’, he adds innocently, ‘that our sympathies, so e.ssential to the sense of tragedy, 
are retained.’ But are they? It is more important to recognise the truth of the picture. 

The Text offers a fascinating problem, as it was m.serted in the Folio in the space in- 
tended for Troilus and Cressida^ temporarily held up by copyright difficulties. Thnon 
represents the author’s rough draft, and from it we can see how' ho worked visualising 
scenes and completing them as he felt inclined. 'Thus the beginning and end of the play 
are complete, and cc^ntain fine poetry. The middle of the play remains in rough draft, 
with Shakespeare jotting down his linst thoughts sometimes in prose, sometimes in 
irregular blank verse, at others in rhymed couplets. W'e know' that Ben Jonson wrote his 
verse first as prose as his schoolmaster, Camden, had taught him and then turned it 
into poetry. This is most unlikely to have been Shakespeare’s way. As Homing and 
Condell, who knew, tell us: ‘his mind and hand went together; and what he thought he 
uttered witli easiness’ . . . where Ben Jonscai was notoriously constipated. 

Our leading authority on the printing of the Folio, Charlton Hinrnan, says that Timoti 
represented a ‘not yet finally revised text, a version antecedent to “foul papers’’, as an 
author’s last draft of a play is rather misleadingly called.’ I agree : though usual, it is a 
rather absurd phrase. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS 


dramatis PERSONi^. 


Timon, of Athens- 
Eucius, \ 

Eucullus, V flattering lords. 
Semfkonius, J 

Ventidius, one of Timon’s false friends. 
Alcibiades, an Athenian captain. 
Abemantus, a churlish pliilosophcr. 
Flavius, steward to Timon. 

Poet, Painter, Jeweller, and Merchant. 
An old Athenian. 

Flaminius, ) 

Luc I LI us, > servants to Timon. 
Servilius, J 


Caphis, 

Ph II or us, 

1 ITUS, 

Lucius, 

IT OR rKNSIUS, 
And others, 

A Page. A Fool. 

Ph rvnia, 

Tim ANOKA 


servants to Timon’s creditors. 


I 


.,1 


Three Strangers, 
mistresses to Alcibiades. 


Cupid and Amazons in the mask. 

Other Lords, Senators, (Officers, Soldiers, Ban- 
ditti, and Attendants. 

Scene: Athens ^ and the neig / donring ' zvoods ^ 


• A huilct hesidi’ a text Inw indicates an annaiation in the 
nppnsiti column 


ACT I. 

Scene I. Athens, A hall in Titnons hot4se. 

Enter VoGtj Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, and 
others, at several doors. 

Poet, Good day, sir. 

Pain. I am glad youVe well. 

Poet, I have not seen you long : how goes the 
world ? 

Pain. It wears, sir, as it grows. 

Poet, Ay, that's well known : 

But what particular rarity? what strange. 

Which manifold record not matches? See, 
Magic of bounty ! all these .spirits thy power 
Hath conjured to attend. I know the merchant. 
Pain, 1 know them both ; th* other's a jeweller. 
Mer, O, 'tis a worthy lord. 

Jevt, Nay, that's most fix'd. 


Opposite : Timon, deserted by his Ineiids, denounces 
them for their ingratitude. Painting by Henry Holiday, 

1 0i6 
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10 breathed. Accustomed. 

12 passes Excels 

18 water. 'I'he transparent'y of a diamond. 



Poet' ‘Our poesy is as a gum, which w>zes P'rom whence 
’tis nourish'd.’ Nineteenth century engraving from a 
CJreek statue 

35 mocktnfi. Copy. 

37 artificial strife. Artistic endeavour. 

44 beneath world, i.e, the Earth. 

47 let'eird. Aimed. 

50 tract. Trace. 

57 properties. Subjects, tendance. Attendance. 


• Mer, A most incomparable man, breathed, as 

it were, lo 

To an untirable and continuate goodness: 

• He passes. 

ye7v. I have a jewel here — 

Met^. O, pray, let's see't : for the Lord Timon, 
sir? 

yew. If he will touch the estimate : but, for 
that — 

Poet. [Reciting to himself^ ‘ When we for re- 
compense have praiseci the vile. 

It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good.' 

Mer. 'Tis a good form. 

[Pooking at the jewel- 

• yew- And rich : here is a water, look ye. 
Pain. You are rapt, sir, in some work, some 

dedication 
To the great lord. 

Poet. A thing slipp'd idly from me. 20 

Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence 'tis nourish'd: the fire i' the flint 
Shows not till it be struck; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes. What have you there? 
Pain. A pitflure, sir. When comes your book 
forth ? 

Poet- Upon the heels of my presentment, sir. 
Let's see your piece. 

Pain- 'Tis a good piece. 

Poet. So 'tis : this comes off well and excellent. 
Pain- Indifferent. 

Poet- Admirable : how this grace 30 

Speaks his own standing 1 what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip ! to the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret. 

• Pain. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 

Here is a touch ; is't good ? 

Poet. I will say of it, 

• It tutors nature: artificial strife 

Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Rnter certain Senators, and jass over. 

Pain- How this lord is follow'd ! 

Poet- The senators of Athens : happy man ! 
Pain- Look, more ! 41 

Poet. You see this confluence, this great flood 
of visitors. 

I have, in this rough work, shaped out a man, 
•Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment : my free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
•In a wide sea of wax : no levell'd malice 
Infedls one comma in the course I hold; 

But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
•Leaving no tradl behind. 50 

Pain- How shall I understand you? 

Poet- I will unbolt to you. 

You see how all conditions, how all minds. 

As well of glib and slippery creatures as 
Of grave and austere quality, tender down 
Their services to Lord Timon: his large fortune 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging 
•Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All sorts of hearts ; yea, from the glass-faced flat- 
terer 

To Apemantus, that few thinjp loves better 
Than to abhor himself: even lie drops down 60 
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The knee ^fore him and returns in peace 
Most rich in Timon^s nod. 

Pain, I saw them speak together. 

Poet. Sir, I have upon a high and pleas.int 
hill 

Feign’d Fortune to be throned: the base o* the 
mount 

• Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of natures. 
That labour on the bosom of this sphere 

To propagate their states: amongst them all. 
Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady fix’d. 

One do I personate of Lord Tiinon’s frame. 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her: 
Whose present grace to present slaves and serv 
ants 71 

•Translates his rivals. 

Pain, ’Tis conceived to s(^r>pe. 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methmks. 
With one man beckon’d from the rest below. 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb his happiness, would be well express’d 
In our condition. 

Poet. Nay, sir, but hear me on. 

All those which were his fellows but of late. 

Some better than his value, on the moment 70 
Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear. 

Make sacred even his stirrup, and through him 
Drink the free air. 

Pain. Ay, marry, wliat ni these? 

Poet, When Fortune in her shift and change 
of mood 

Spurns down her late beloved, all his dc{)endants 
Which labour’d after him to the mountain’s top 
Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down, 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

Pain, ’Tis common : 

A thousand moral paintings T can show 90 

That shall demonstrate these quick blows of 
Fortune’s 

More pregnantly than words. Yet ^^on do well 
I'o show I.ord Timon that mean eyes have seen 
The foot above the liead. 

Pnifn/>ets sound. Knier" I.»ORn TiMt)X, ndd^es^- 
in^ himself courteously to e 7 *ery suitor; a 
M essenger /roin V e n i' i u i u s talking 7 vith him ; 
Lucilius and olher serr/ants folloiving. 

Pirn, Imprison’d is he, say you? 

• Jifess. Ay, my good lord : five talents is his 

debt, 

His means most short, his creditors most strait; 
Your honourable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up; which failing, 

Periods his comfort. 

Tint. Noble Ventidius ! Well ; 

I am not of that feather to shake off 100 

My friend when he must need me. I do know 
him 

A gentleman that w“ell deserves a help : 

Which he shall have : I ’ll pay the debt, and free 
him. 

Mess, Your lordship ever binds him. 

Pint. Commend me to him: I will send his 
ransom ; 

And being enfranchised, bid him come to me. 

’Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 

But to support him after. Fare you well. 

Mess. All happiness to your honour ! [Ejrit. 


65 rank'd . , . deserts. Lined with ranks of all kinds. 

72 Translates. TVunsfcrs. loncetved to scope. Devised to 
this purpose 



Pi>et ‘When Fortune in hot shift and change of mood 
Spurns down her lat<“ beloved ’ W'ood< ui atttibuted 
to .Mhrecht Durer (1471 1 5J18) 

95 fri'p talents, i.e a large amount of money. 
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127 ht't rt‘\ort Ai'» t‘ss to ht*T 
152 \'(n4(h,\afi Attempt 


JR Titer’ art old Athenian. 

Old A th. J^ord TiiiH>n, hear me sf)eak. 

'J'hfi. Freely, Rood father, no 

Old A fh. '^riioii ha'ist a servant named laiciliiis. 
'I : in. T have so : what of him ? 

(dd A th. Most noble Timon, call the man 
l»efi^re thee. 

'fifn. Attends lie here, or no? Fuciliiis ! 

I.nc ITere, at yonr lordship’s service 
Old A th. "J’his fellow here, Lord Tirnon, this 
thy creature, 

Ly niRht frequents my house. I am a man 
d hat from my first have been inclined to thrift; 
.And iny estate rlestn ves an htdr more raised 
riian (me which holds a trcncher. 

Iiin. Well; what farther? leo 

(^td At/i. One only daughter have I, no kin 
else, 

( >n whom I may confer wdiat T have got: 

J'he maid is fair, o’ the youngest for a bride. 

And I have bred her at my dearest cost 
In (jiialities of the best. This man of thine 
.Attempts her love* ; I prithee, nolde lord, 

• loin with me to forbid him her resort; 

M vsclf have spoke in vain. 

yjin. The man is honest. 

(^/d At/i. d'liereforo he will be, "^rirnon : 

His h(.>nesty revvard>> him in itself; 1:50 

It must not bear my daughter. 

J Does she love him V 

Old Ath. She is young and apt: 

Our own precedent j)assions do instru( 5 l us 
What levity’s in youth. 

rim. ( i'o Liieii/ns] T^ove you the maid? 

I nr Ay, my good lord, and she accepts of it. 
CUd A t/f If in her marriage my consent be 
missing, 

1 rail the gocls to witness, T will choose 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And dispossess her all. 

'ri?n. How’’ shall she be endow’d. 

If she be mated with an equal luishand? 140 

(UdAt/t. 'rhree talents on the i)resent ; in 
future, all. 

Tim. This gentleman of mine hath served me 
long ; 

To hiiild his fortune I will strain a little, 

For ’tis a bond in men. Ctivc him thy daughter: 
What you bestow, in him Til counterpoise, 

And make him weigh with her. 

O/d Ath. Most noble lord. 

Pawn me to this your honour, she is his. 

Tim. My hand to thee ; mine honour on my 
promise. 

Tne. Hunddy I thank your lordship: never 
may 

That state or fortune fall into my keeping, 150 
Which is not owed to you ! 

{Exeunt Encilins and Old Athenian. 

• Poet. Vouchsafe my labour, and long live your 
lordship! 

Tim. I thank you: you shall hear from me 
anon : 

Go not away. What have you there, my friend? 

Pain. A piece of painting, which I do beseech 
Your lordship to accept. 

Tim.^ Painting is welcome. 

T he painting is almost the natural man ; 
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• For since dishonour traffics with man's nature. 
He is but outside; these pencill’d figures are 
Even such as they give out. 1 like your work ; 
And you shall find 1 like it: wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me. 

Pciin. ’I'he gods preserve ye ' 

Tim. Well fare you, gentleman : give me vour 
hand : 

We must needs dine together. Sir, your jewel 
Hath suffer'd under praise. 

ycnK What, my lord ! dispraise? 

Tim. A mere satiety of commendations. 

If I should pay you for’t as ’tis extolTd, 

• It would unclew me quite. 

yriv. My lord, 'tis rated 

As those which sell ivould give : but you well 
know, 

Things of like value fliffering in the owners 77.' 
Are prized by their masters : believe 't, dear lord, 

• You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 

• 'Tiin. Well mock'd. 

I^IeT. No, my good lord; he speaks the corn- 
mon tongue. 

Which all men speak with him. 

Thn. Eook, w’ho comes here ; will you be 
chid? 

K 7 itcr Ackmantits. 

yr 7 tf. We’ll bear, with your lordship. 

JMer, He'll spare none. 

Ti^tr, Good morrow to thee, gentle A])cruaiitus ! 
ApeiTi. 'Fill I be gentle, stay thou for thy 
good morrow : 

When thou art Timnn’s dog, anti these knaves 
honest. iHo 

Tim. Why dost thou call them knaves? thou 
know’st them not. 

Apem. Arc they not Athenians? 

Tiui. Yes. 

Apem. I’lien I repent not. 
ye'iv. You know me, A]>emantus? 

Apt’jft. Thou know’st I do; 1 call’d thee by 
thy name. 

TiiJi. 'Thou art proud, Apemantus, 

Apcjn, (Jf nothing so much as that T am not 
like Timon. ic/^ 

'Tifti. Whither art gt)ing? 

Ape77t. To kntjck out an honest Athenian’s 
brains. 

Ti7Ji. 1’hat’s a deed thou ’It die for. 

Ape77f. Riglit, if doing nothing he ilcath by 
the law. 

r/w. How likest thou this picture, Apeman- 
tus ? 

Ape77t. The best, for the innocence. 

Ti77i. Wrought he not well that paiintcd it?c>oc> 
Apc77t. He wrought better that made the 
painter ; and yet he ’s but a filthy piece of work. 
Paift. You’re a dog. 

Ape77t. Thy mother's of my generation : what’s 
she, if 1 be a dog ? 

Tim. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus? 

Ape7n. No : I eat not lords. 

Tirtt. An thou shouldst, thou ’Idst anger ladies. 
Apc7n. O, they eat lords; so they come by 
great bellies. . 210 

• Thn. That’s a lascivious apprehension, 

A/>etn. So thou apprehendest it: take it for 

thy labour. 


1 58 traffii V u'ith C-'ormpts 
168 ufultm' Ihidtj 

172 mrntJ lnipro\c. 
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217 doif. Com of little worth. 
244 7 'ruffle Try d e 


261 saved my /on^tng i.e prevented nie from lon><m^ to 
see yoo. 



'I’lriion Ki^iht weleorTie, sn ' Kre we d<‘pyrt, we'll share 
a bounteous time In diMerent f>leasures ’ Knj^riUinj» b\ 
Haiiolonu'o Pinelh, iS^i 


rim. How dost thoa like this jewel, Ape- 
man tiis? 

A/»e 7 n. Not so well as plain-dealing, which 
•will not cost a man a doit. 

Ti^fi. What dost thou think ’tis worth? 

Afiem. Not worth iny thinking. How ntnv, 
poet ! 220 

l*oct. How now, pliilosopher ! 

A/»c7n. Thoti liest. 

Poet, Art not one? 

Ape^tt, Yes. 

J^oet. "Then F lie not. 

A/*em. Art nt^t a poet? 

Poet, Yes. 

AfiefPt. 'I’hen thoii best : look in thy last work, 
where thou hast feigned him a worthy fellow. 
Poet. 'I'hat’s not feignetl ; he is so. 

Ape 777 . Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to payr 
thee for thy labour: he that loves to be flattered 
is w'tirthy o* the flatterer. Heavens, that I were 
a lorti ! 

7 V;//. What wouldst do then, Apemantus? 

A pent, h'/en as Apemantus does now ; hate a 

lord with my heart. 

'Pint. What, thyself? 

A petti. Ay. 

7 'int. Wherefore? 240 

Apettr. t'I'hat I had no angry wit to be a lord. 
Art iu>t thou a merchant ? 
j\/er\ Ay, Apemantus. 

• Aprttt. d'raffic conff)und thee, if the go<ls will 
not ! 

jTler. Tf traffic do it, the gods do it. 

A pet/ 7 . 'Traffic’s thy god ; and ihy god con- 
found thee ! 

'Ffnttipet soitnds, K titer a Messenger. 

T/ttr. What trumpet’s that? 

A/ess. ’ Tis Alcibiades, and some twenty horse. 
All of companionship. 2c;i 

Pi/tr, IVay, entertain them ; give them guide 
to us. \ Exrnn t sotttc A ttetidettit^. 

You must needs dine with me: go not you hence 
Till 1 have thank’d you: when dinner’s done. 
Show me this piece. I am joyful of your sights. 

AixniTADiiS, 'ivttk the rest. 

Most welcome, sir ! 

Ape/ti. So, so, there ! 

Ac hes contratfl and starve your supple joints ! 
'That there should be small love ’inongst these 
sweet knaves, 

And all this courtesy ! The strain of man’s bred 
out 

Into baboon and infuikcy, 260 

• ^ilcib. Sir, you have saved my longing, and F 

feed 

Most Fiungerly on your sight. 

Tim. Right welcome, sir ? 

l\re we depart, we’ll share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. Pray you, let us in. 

\E.re7ittt all except Apema^itus. 

E titer t 7 vo T..ords. 

First Ford. What time o’ day is’t, Apemantus ? 
A pern. Time to be honest. 

First Lord. That time serves still. 

Apettr. The more accursed thou, that still 
omitt’st it. 
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Sec. L,ord. Thou art going to Lord Timon’s 
feast? 270 

ApepH. Ay, to sec meat fill knaves and wine 
heat fools. 

Sec. Lord* Fare thee well, fare thee well. 
Apem. Thou art a fool to bid me farewell twice. 
Sec. Lord. Why, Apemantus? 

Apetn. Shouldst have kept one to thyself, for 
I mean to give thee none. 

First Lord. Hang thyself ! 

Apem. No, I wifi do nothing at thy bidding: 
make thy requests to thy friend. 

Sec. Lord. Away, unpeaceable dog, or Til 
spurn thee hence ! 281 

Apem. I will fly, like a dog, the heels o’ the 
ass. I Exit. 

First Lord. He's opposite to huiiiauity. 
Come, shall we in. 

And taste Lord Timon's bounty? he outgoes 
The very heart of kindness. 

Sec. Lord. He pours it out ; Plutiis, the god 
of gold, 

• Is but his steward : no meed, but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself ; in> gift to him, 

But breeds the giver a return exceeding 290 
•All use of quittance. 

First Lord. The noblest mind he carries 

That ever govern'd man. 

Sec. Lord. Long may he live in fortunes ' 
Shall we in? 

First Lord. I'll keep you company. 

xeunt. 

Scene 1 1. A bangueting'room in Timons 
house. 

Hautboys playing loud music. A great banquet 
ser7;ed in; Fi.avius and others attending; 
then enter Loki> Timon, Akciijia dks. Lords, 
Senators, Ventidius, Then comes^ drop- 
ping after all^ Apemantus, discon ten te*d/y, 
like himself 

Ven. Most honour'd Timon, 

It hath pleased the gods to remember my father's 
age, 

And call him to long peace. 

He is gone happy, and has left me rich : 

Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 
To your free heart, I do return those talents, 
Doubled with thanks and service, from whose help 
1 derived liberty. 

Tim. O, by no means. 

Honest Ventidius ; you mistake my love : 

I gave it freely ever: and there's none 10 

Can truly say he gives, if he receives; 

If our belters play at that game, wc must not dare 
To imitate them ; faults that are rich are fair. 

Ven. A noble spirit ! 

Tim. Nay, my lords, 

IThey all stand ceremoniously looking 

on 'Timon. 

Ceremony was but devised at first 
To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
•Recanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shown; 

But where there is true friendship, there needs 
none. 

Pray, sit ; more welcome are ye to my fortunes 
Than my fortunes to me. I They sit. 20 


288 meed. Present. 
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32 appi^nl I'erd 
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shared cup 
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h'irst Lord. My lord, we always have con- 
fess’d it. 

Apem. Ho, ho, confess'd it ! hand’d it, have 
you not? 

'Lim. O, Apemantus, you are welcome. 

ApefPt. No: 

You shall not make me welcome : 

I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. 

• Tim. Fie, thou ’rt a churl ; ye’ve got a humour 

there 

Does not become a man; 'tis much to blame. 

• They say, my lords, ‘ ira. furor brevis est ; ’ but 

yon<l man is ever angry. Go, let him have a 
table by himself, for he docs neither affedt com- 
pany, nor is he fit for’t, indeed. 31 

• A pent. Let me stay at thine apperil, Timon ; 
I come to observe ; I give thee warning on’t. 

Titn. 1 take no heed of thee; thou ’rt an 
Athenian, therefore welcome : I myself would 
liave no power ; prithee, let my meat make thee 
silent. 

Apem. I scorn thy meat ; ’twould choke me, 
for I should ne’er flatter thee. O you gods, what 
a number of men eat "J'irnoti, and he sees ’em not ! 
It grieves me to see so many dip their meat in 
one man’s blood; and all the madness is, he 
cheers them up too. 

I wonder men dare trust themselves with men : 
Methinks they should invite them without knives ; 
Good for their meat, ami safer for tiieir Jives. 
'There’s much example for’t; the fellow that sits 
•next him now, parts bread with him, pledges tlie 
breath of him in a divided draught, is the readiest 
man to kill him : ’t has been proved. If I were 
a huge man, 1 should fear to drink at meals ; 51 

• Lest they should spy my windpipe’s dangerous 

notes : 

Great men should drink with harness on their 
throats. 

Tim. My lord, in heart ; and let the health 
go round. 

Sec. J.,ord. Let it flow this way, my good lord. 
Apetn. Flow this wav I A brave fellow ! he 
keeps his tides well. Those healths will make 
thee and thy state look ill, Timon. Here ’s that 
which is loo weak to be a sinner, honest water, 
which ne’er left man i* the mire : Go 

This and my food are equals ; there’s no odds : 
h easts are too proud to give thanks to the gods. 

A pemanius grace. 

• Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; 

I pray for no man but myself : 

• Grant 1 may never prove so fond. 

To trust man on his oath or bond ; 

Ora harlot, for her weeping; 

Or a dog, that seems a-sleeping ; 

Or a keeper with my freedom ; 

Or my friends, if I sliould need ’em. 70 
Amen. So fall to ’t : 

Rich men sin, and I cat root. 

\Kats and drhiks. 

•Much good tdich thy g«^d heart, Af)emantus ! 
Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart’s in the 
field now. 

Alcib. My heart is ever at your service, my 
lord. 

Tim. You had rather be at a breakfast of 
enemies than a dinner of friends. 70 
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• Alcil^, So they were bleeding-new, my lord, 
there’s no meat like *em ; I could wish my best 
friend at such a feast. 

Apem. Would all those flatterers were thine 
enemies then, that then thou mights! kill ’em and 
bid me to ’em ! 

First JLord, Might we but have that happi- 

• ness, my lord, that you would once use our 

hearts, whereby we might exyjress some part of 
our zeals, we should think ourselves for ever 
perfect. 9c, 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but the 
gods themselves have provided that I shall have 
much help from y(ju : how had you been my 
friends else? why have you that charitable title 
from thousands, did not you chiefly belong to my 
heart? I have told more of you t(j myself than 
you can with modesty speak in your own behalf; 
and thus far I confirm you. O you gods, think 
I, what need wc have any friends, if we slnjuld 
ne’er have need of ’em? they were the most need* 
less creatures living, should we ne’er have use for 
’em, and would most resemble sweet instrunienis 
hung up in cases that ke6p their sounds tc) them- 
selves. Why, 1 have often wished myself poorer, 
that I might come tiearcr to you We are born 
to do benefits: and what better or j^roperer can 
we call our own than the ri( lies of our friends? 
(), what a precious comfort ’tis, t(» have so many, 
like brothers, commanding one another’s fortunes ! 

e’en made away ere ’t can be born ' 
Mine eyes cannot bold out water, inethinks : to 
forget their faults, 1 drink to you. 

Apem. Thou weepest to make tliein drink, 
Timon. 

• Sec. Ford. Joy had the like conception in t>ur 

eyes 

And at that instant like a babe .sprung up. 

Apem. ho! I laugh to think that babe a 

bastard. 

Third Ford. I promise you, my lord, you 
moved me much. 

Apem. Much! \ Tuchet, ivithin, 

Tim. What means that trump? 

Knter a Servant. 

How now? T20 

Ser 7 K Please you, my lord, there are certain 
ladies most desirous of admittance 

Tim. Ladies! what are their wills? 

SeriK There comes with them a forerunner, 
my lord, which bears that office, to signify their 
pleasures. 

'J'im. 1 pray, let them be admitted. 


80 nr^c Afresh 

87 B8 u\i‘ ouf hvatt\ "IVsi our li>\c 
115 roNCfpnuH. SiiniLii start 
SD \Tniktf] 'I'riiinpet 
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Enter Cupid. 

Cup. Hail to thee, worthy Timon, and to all 
That of his bounties taste I The five best senses 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come freely 
To gratulate thy plenteous bosom : ih’ car, 131 
Taste, touch and smell, pleased from thy table 
rise : 

They only now come hut to feast thine eyes. 

Ttm. They’re welcome all; let ’em have kind 
admittance : 

Music, make their welcome ! [Exit Cupid. 

First Lord. You see, my lord, how ample 
you’re beloved 
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Music, Re-enter Cupid, with a mask of Ladies 
as A mazons^ with lutes in their hands ^ elanc- 
ing and playing, 

• Apem, Hoy-day, what a sweep of vanity comes 

this way ! 

They dance ! they are mad women. 

Like madness is the glory of this life, 

• As this pomp shows to a little oil and root. 140 
We make ourselves fools, to disp>ort ourselves; 
And spend our flatteries, to drink those men 
Upon whose age we void it up again. 

With poisonous spite and envy. 

Who lives that’s not depraved or depraves? 

Who dies, that bears not one spurn to their graves 
Of their friends’ gift? 

I should fear those that dance before me now 
Would one day stamp upon me : ’thas been done; 
Men shut their doors against a setting :>un. 150 

The Lords rise from table ^ with much adoring 
i7/TiMON ; and to show their loifcs, each singles 
out an Amazon, and all dance., men with 
womeUy a lofty strain or tivo to the hautboys., 
and cease, 

Tim, You have done our pleasures much grace, 
fair ladies. 

Set a fair fashion on our entertainment. 

Which was not half so beautiful and kind ; 

You have added worth unto \ and lustre. 

And entertain’d me with mine own device ; 

I am to thank you for 't. 

First Tady, My lord, you take us even at the 
best. 

Apem, 'Faith, for the worst is filthy; and 
would not hold taking, I doubt me. 

Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet attends 
you : 160 

Please you to dispose yourselves. 

All Ladies, Most thankfully, my lord. 

\^F jceunt Cupid and Ladies. 

Tim, Flavius, 

Flazf, My lord? 

Tim, The little casket bring me hither. 

Flau, Yes, my lord. More jewels yet ! lAside, 
There is no crossing him in 's humour ; 

Else I should tell him, — well, V faith, I should. 
When all’s spent, he 'Id be cross'd then, an he 
could. 

'Tis pity bounty had not eyes behind. 

That man might ne’er be wretched for his mind. 

IFarit. 

First Lord. Where be our men ? i7i 

C' TT^ !!• .. » 


First Lord. Where be our men ? 
Serv, Here, my lord, in readiness. 
Sec* Lord. Our horses ! 


Re-enter Flavius, with the casket* 

Tim, O my friend.s, 

I have one word to say to you : look you, my 
good lord, 

1 must entreat you, honour me so much 
•As to advance this jewel ; accept it and wear it. 
Kind my lord. 

First Lord. I am so far already in your gifts, — 
A 11 . So are we all. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord, there are certain nobles of the 
senate 180 
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Newly alighted, and come to visit you. 

Titn. They are fairly welcome. 

Fln7f, 1 beseech your honour. 

Vouchsafe me a word; it does conrern you near. 
7Vw- Near ! why then, another time 1 ^11 hear 
thee : 

r prithee, let s he provitled to sliow them enter' 
tainment. 

riav. lAsiiir^ I scarce know how. 

JElnter" a- secofiii Servant. 

May it please your honour, Ia)rcl 

laiciiis, 

(>ut of his free love, hath presented to you 
Four milk-white horses, trapp’d in silver. 

• 'rim. I shall accept them fairly ; let the presents 
•He worthily entertain’d. 

Knter a third Servant. 

How now! what news? 

Third Ser^f. Please you, my lord, that honour- 
able gentleman, Lord Luciillus, <mtreats your 
company to-morrow to hunt with him, and has sent 
your honour two brace of grcyh<»unds. 

Thn. I’ll hunt with him; and let iIkmu be rr - 
ceived, 

Not without fair reward. 

r'iaif. [Asidr] What will this come to? 

Ife o)inmands us to provide, and give great gifts, 
And all out of an empty confer; 

Nor will he know his purse, or yield me this, aoo 
'I'o show him what a beggar his heart is. 

Being of no power to make his wishes good ; 

Hi.s promises fly so beyond his state 
I'hat what he speaks is all in debt; ho owes 
For every word : he is so kind that he now 
•Pays interest for’t ; his land’s ptit to tlioir books. 
Well, would J were gently put out of office 
Before 1 w-crc forced <.»ut ! 

Happier is he that has no friend to feed 
Than .such that do e’en CNU!mics exceed. 2 if> 

1 bleed inwardly for my lord. fA\w/. 

rim. You do yourselx cs 

•Much wrong, you bate too much of your own 
merits : 

Here, my lord, a trifle of our love. 

Sec, I.oi'd. With more than common thanks T 
will receive it. 

l^kird Tord. (), he’s the very soul of lK)Uiity ’ 
Tim, And now I remember, my lord, you gave 
•Good words the other day of a hay courser 
I rode on: it is yonrs, because you liked it. 

Sec. Tord, O, I beseech you, pardon me, my 
lord, in that. 

Tim, You may take my word, my lord ; I know, 
no man * 

•Can justly praise but what he does afTc6l : 

1 weigh my friend’s affet^tion with mine own; 

I ’ll tell you true. I *11 call to y<ui. 

All Lords. O, none so welcome 

Tim. T take all and your several visitations 
So kind to heart, ’tis not enough to give ; 
Methinks, 1 could deal kingdoms to my friends. 
And ne’er be weary. Alcibiadcs, 

Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom rich ; 

It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 
Is ’raongst the dead, and all the lands thou hast 
Lie in a pitch’d field. 

Alcih. Ay, defiled land, my lord. 


190 j airly. i.c. most. 
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yirst Loot'd. Wc are >o virtuously bound — 
I'ttn. And so 

Am I to 3 ^ou. 

J^o7\{. So infinitely endear’d — 

All to you. J^i^hts, more li.tjhts! 

First Lord. riie In^st of haj^piness, 

Honoiirand fortunes, keep with you, Lord I'inion! 
Ready for his friends. 

[K.vetiPtt all hut Apet)iant74S nud 'TitPton. 

• Af^rprt. What a coil’.S here ! 

• Servility of bci.ks and j lifting out of bums ! 

I floiibl whether their le^s be worth the sums 
That arc i^iven fc>r ’em. Friendship’s full of dregs; 
Methinks, false hearts should never have .sound 
legs. 

'rhns hoiK'st fools layout their wealth on court’sies. 

Fitfi. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not sullen, 

I would be good to thee. 

A/>rj)r. No, 1 *11 nothing : for if I should be bribed 
tor), there woiibl be none left to rad Uf>r)ii thee, 
ami then thou w'ouldst ^in the.* faster. 'I'hou givest 
so long, riinon, I fear me thou wilt give away 

• thyscl! Ill pafier sliortly : what need these feasts, 
[)omps aiiil vain glories ? 

Li/fi. Nay, an you begin tf> rail on society 
once, T aiii sworn not to give regard to you. 
f arewell ; and come with better music. [LLvit. 

. l/u'ut- So : 

'I'hou w'ilt not hear me now : thou shall not then : 
J ’U 1 ock thy heaven from thee, 
t ), that men's ears should bt* 

d o counsel deaf, but not to Jlatter^^ ! \Kjtrit. 

Acr II. 

Scf.n'f: T. -I S cti at i>p'''s house. 

Kjtler Senator, ‘7\nth />u/>ers i?i his hand. 

Sep/. And late, five thousand: to Varro ami to 
I sidore 

M e ow es nine tliousand ; besides my former sum, 
Which makes it live and twenty. Still in motion 
( )t raging waste? It cannot hold ; it wall not. 

If I w'aiit gol*l, steal Imt a beggar’s dog. 

And give it d'imon, why, the (log coins gold. 

If I would sell iny horse, and bii\' twenty more 
Iletter than he, why, give my horse to I'inion, 
Ask nothing, give it him, it loals me, straight, 
And able horses. No porter at his gate, la 

Hut rather one that smiles and still invites 
#AII that pass by. It cannot bold; no reason 
Ckan found his state in safety. Cai)his, hoi 
C aphis, I say ! 

JC Piter CaJ’His. 

Cafih, Here, sir; what is your pileasiirc? 
Sepi. Get on your cloak, and haste you ici Ford 
"Timon ; 

Importune him for my moneys ; be not ceased 
With slight denial, nor then silenced wheii-- 
‘ Commend me to your master’ — and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thus : but tell him, 

•My uses cry to me, I must serve my turn 20 
Out of mine own ; his days and times are past 
•And my reliances on hia frac^led dates 
Have .smit my credit: I love and honour him, 

But must not break my back to heal his finger ; 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
•Must not l>e toss’d and turn’d to me in words, 

But find supply immediate. Get you gone : 
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Put on a most importunate aspecSl, 

A visage of demand ; for, I do fear, 

•When every feather sticks in his own wing, 30 
I^ord 'rimoii will he left a nakeil gull, 

•Which flashes now' a pheenix. Get yon gfme. 
Caph, I go, sir. 

Sen. O go, sir!’ — Take the bonds ahmg w'iih 
you, 

•And have the dates in compt 

Cnfi/t. I will, sir. 

Sen. (io. {Krennt. 

ScF.NK IT. The same. A hall in 7 'imfuls haz/sr 
JLnien FnAViiis, 7 vifli many hills i?i his hand. 

J^la^fins. No care, no stop I so senseless of ex- 
p)ense, 

That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
•Nor cease his flow of riot: takes no account 
How'' things go from him, nc>r resumes no care 
C)f what is tc» continue : never mind 
Was to be so unwise, to be so kind. 

•What shall be done? he w'ill not liear, till feel : 

I must be round with him, now' lie ('onies from 
hunting. 

Fie, fie, fie, fie ! 


30 fi'athct Allu'sion to fable c»f the crow which 

stole feathers from other buds 

32 Mythical immortal bird 



35 the dates m i(an{>t i e all the tlet.iiled att'oimt*' 


3 ; lat I- xti .IV a^ani i 


K flier C aphis, and the Servants r^/'IsinoKK 
and V A K* 10 ». 

Caflt, Good even, Varro! what. 

You come for money? 

J"ar. Semf, Is't not your business t«s)? 10 

Ca/*h. It is: and yours too, Isidoie*'' 

Isid. Sem'. It is so. 

Capli. Would w'e were all discharged ' 
l^ar. Ser7\ I fear it, 

Ca/»h. Here comes the lord 


jE! filer Ai ( huadks, and I.ords, 

'J'bn. So so(^n as dinner’s done, w'e’ll forilt 
again, 

^ly Alcibiadcs. With me? w'hat is your will? 
Caph, My lord, here is a note of certain dues. 
Tim. Hues! Wlience are you ? 

Caph. Of Athens here, my lord 

Tim. CtO to my steward. 

Caph, Please it your lordship, he hath ])Ut me off 
•To the succession of new days this month : ::^o 

• My master is awaked by great occasion 

To call upon his own, and humbly jiravs you 

• I'hat w'ith your other noble parts you 11 suit 
In giving him his right 

'Tim. Mine honest friend, 

I pirithee, but repair to nu* next morning. 

Capli. Nay, good my lord, — 

Tim. t'ontain thyself, good friend 

l"ar. Ser7K One Varro’s servant, my go(*d 
lord, — 

Isid Ser7f, From Isidore; 

He humbly prays your speedy payment. 

Cap/i. If you did know', niy lord, my master s 

wants — ^ ^ - ,1 

l^ar, Ser7f. 'Twas due on forfeiture, niy lord, 

six weeks 3 ^ 

And past. rr 1 1 

Jsid. Ser7\ Your steward puts me oflT, my lord ; 

And 1 am sent expressly to your lordship. 

Tim. Give me breath. 

• I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on ; 


7 till let / I Ml 1 1 lu !<•( K 1 ! 


20 

S//I ( \d ;/< '.’i 

<i<i IN !m on 1 (MU < lii\ l 

0 1 lu next 

21 

tnadad honed 

HI ( ashHf \i i tJ' “nI 1 V 


23 

Sint \i 1 .ic t 01 dn 



34 

keef> W.ut 
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SI htnvfh ( If Wfcns 

69 ( rranifmt'\, \IcUiv thanks. 

73 ( ortnth. Alluding tn the* licentious reputation ol 
aneienr C’orinth 

79 rad Stick to chastise you with. 

81 '32 suf>er script ton. Addresses 



Apeinantus ‘(hi, thou vvast horn a hastartJ, and thoiTt 
ciie a bawd,* Kn^raN'in^ by Kennv \Ieadosvs from IJarrv 
C’<*rn\vairs IVarku af Shukspen , 184^ 


I Ml wait upon you instantly. 

I Pljreunt A letbtades and Lo'rds. 

\To Fla 7 ».^ Come hither: pray you. 
How goes the world, that I am thus encounter’d 
With clamorous demands of dale-broke bonds, 
And the detention of long-since-due debts. 
Against rny honour? 

Fla 7 f, Please you, gentlemen, 40 

The time is unagreeable to this business: 

Vour iniportiinacy cease till after dinner, 

I'hat I may make hi.s lordsfiip understand 
Wherefore you are not jiaid. 

7 'im I )o so, my friends. See them well en- 
lertaiiVd. \Kxit. 

Fla 7 ). Pray, draw near. \Kxit. 

Enter- ApkjMantits and Fool. 

Caf>Jt. Stay, stay, here comes the fool with 
Apcmiantiis : let’s ha’ some sport with ’em. 

I'ar. Sr^ 7 f. Hang him, he’ll abuse us. 

fsid. Ser7\ A plague upon him, dog ! 50 

Far. vSVr7'. How dost, fool? 

A/>rm. Dost dialogue with thy shadow? 

J^ar. Ser 7 f. 1 speak not to thee. 

A /re nr. No, ’tis to thyself. [ Fo the Fooi] 

Come away. 

Is id Ser 7 \ There’s the fool hangs on your 
hack already. 

A/rt^nr, No, thou stand’st single, thou ’rt not 
on him ytn. 

Ca/r/i. Wl]C!re ’s tlie fotil now? 

A/renr. Hc‘ last asked the question. Poor 

• rogues, and usurers’ men ! bawds between gold 
and want! 

A /I Sr*r7r. What arc we, Apemantiis? 

A^ern, Asses. 

AliSer 7 r Why? 

A/rcrn. M'hat you ask what you are, and do 
not know yourselves. Speak to ’em, fool. 

Fool. How do you, gentlemen? 

• All Ser 7 \ Gramercies, good fool: how does 

your mistress? 70 

Fool. She’s e’en setting on water to scald such 
chierkens as you are. Would we could see you at 

• Corinth ! 

A pern. Good! granicrcy. 

Enter Page. 

Fool. 1 , 00k 3^ou, here comes my mistress* page. 

Page, I I o the Pool] Why, how now, captain ! 
what do you in this wise company? How dost 
thou, Apemantiis? 

• A pern. Woulci ! had a rod in my mouth, that 

I might answer thee profitably. 80 

• Pag^e. Prithee, Apemantiis, read me the su- 
perscription of these letters; I know not which is 
which. 

A pern. Canst not read? 

Page. N o. 

Apern. There will little learning die then, that 
day thou art hanged. This is to Lord Tinion ; 
this to Alcibiades. Go; thou wast born a bas- 
tard, and thou’t die a bawd. 89 

P^ge. Thou wast whelped a dog, and thou 
shalt famish a dog’s death. Answer not ; I am 
gone. IFxzt. 

A pent. E’en so thou outrunnest gp^ce. Fool, 
I will go with you to Lord Timon^s. 

Fool. Will you leave me there? 
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Apem. IfTimon stay at home. You three 
serve three usurers ? 

All Seri;. Ay ; would they served us ! 

ApefH. So would I,— -as good a trick, as ever 
hangman served thief. 

Fool. Are you three usurers’ men? 

All Sen/. Ay, fool. 

Fool. I think no usurer but has a fool to his 
servant : my mistress is one, and I am her fool. 
When men come to borrow of your masters, they 
approach sadly, and go away merry ; but they 
enter my mistress’ house merrily, and go away 
sadly: the reason of this? 

yar. Sen/. I could render one. 109 

A^Tft. Do it then, that we may account thee 
a whore-master and a knave ; which notwith- 
standing, thou shalt be no less esteemed. 

Var. Sen\ What is a whoremaster, fool? 

FooL A fool in good clothes, and something 
like thee. 'I'is a spii it ; sometime ’t appears like 
a lord ; sometime like a lawyer ; sometime like 
• a philosopher, with two stones moe than's arti 
ficial one: he is very often like a knight; and, 
generally, in all .shapes that man goes up and 
down in from fourscore to thirteen, this spirit 
walks in. 121 

'Far. Sen/. Thou art not altogether a fool. 

Fool. Nor thou altogether a wise man : as 
much foolery as I have, so much wit thou lackest. 

Apem. That answer iivight have become Ape- 
manlus. 

All Sen/. Aside, aside; here comes Lord Ti- 
mon. 


Fe-e/ile^r TiMOTSt a;/cf Flavius. 

Apem. Come with me, fool, ct)me. 

Fool. I do not always hallow lover, elder bro- 
ther and woman , ‘sometime the philosopher. 131 
\Kxvu/tt Apvma/ttns aud FooL 
Flaif. Pray you, walk near : I ’ll speak with 
you anon. \ E xeu/tt Senni/tis. 

Tint, You make me marvel: wherefore ere 
this time 

Had you not fully laid my state before me. 

That I might so have rated my expense. 

As I had leave of means? 

Flav. You would not hear me, 

• At many leisures I p>roposed. 

Tim. (lO to : 

• Percliance some single vantages you took. 

When rny indisposition jmt you back : 

And that unaiHness made your minister, 140 

Thus to excuse yourself 

Flav. my good lord, 

At many times I brought in my accounts. 

Laid them before you ; you wrmld throw them off, 

• And say, you found them in mine honesty. 

When, for some trifling pre.se nt, you have bid me 
Return so much, I have shook ray head and w ent ; 
Yea, ’gainst the authority of manners, pray’d you 
To hold your hand more close : I did endure 

• Not seldom, nor no slight checks, when 1 have 

Prompted you in the ebb of your estate 150 

Axid your great flow of debts. My loved lord, 

t l^hougb you hear now, too late — yet now ’s a 
time — 

• The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 

Tim. Let all my land be sold. 


117—18 pJtiidKnpher onv i.c an alchemist who trans- 
formed base metal into gold, by a ‘philosopher's stone' 
(w'lrh bawdy innuendo) 


Alclu'rnist at v\c>rl< l)etail from an eiigrav injj l>\ Prtei 
Hruegi 1 the I ddei , 155H 

137 /<7.sT/re\ ( It'casjons when von were fret‘ 

138 Mrifflt' I'ONfuf^rs bartKulai o^casu^ns. 

144 ni nufit hfftu'sty \ e von trusted ihal evervthmi^ was 
correct because I appeared honest 

149 N<it le frequent and severe reprimands 

153 77/r hotf Ivvervthing vou own is not even halt 
en<»ngh 
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ISO hat edai'nH>rt m' Spiirta. 

167 ()ffnr\ Quarters npprtss'd C'rowdetl 
171 tvastvfnl cdik. A v\tiu‘ tap left t^pen iti waste 
175 ctiffhtt tt’ii S\\alK>v\'t<J down 
181 fiu's art' rtutih'd J*arasites aie hidden 



d'lrnori ‘Conie, st inion me nc> further ' Kn^ravin^ 1>\ 
Keiinv \l<‘adow's from Batr\ C’ornvvairs Tfu' Works ttf 
SJitikspert , 

189 tint I May you he pio\ed rijL(ht 


Flav. ’Tis all engaged , some forfeited and gone ; 
And what remains wn'Il hardly stop the mouth 
( )f present dues : the future comes apace : 

What shall defend the interim? and at length 
How goes our reckoning? 

• Tifn. To Lacedaemon did my land extend. i 6 o 
Flazf. O my good lord, the world is but a 

word ; 

Were it all yours to give it in a breathy 
How quickly were it gone ! 

Tim, You tell me true. 

Flav, If you suspedl rny husbandry or false- 
hood. 

Call me before tlie exatflest auditors 

And set me on the proof. So the gods bless me, 

• When all our offices h.ave been oppress’d 

Willi riotous feeders, w'hen our vaults have wept 
W ith drunken spilth of wine, when every room 
Hath blazed with lights and bray’d with min- 
strelsy, 170 

• I have retired me to a wasteful cock. 

And set mine eyes at flow. 

7'im. Prithee, no more. 

Flau. Heavens, have 1 said, the bounty of 
this lord ! 

How many prodigal bits have slaves and peasants 

• 'fliis night enghitted ! Who is not Timon’s? 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is 

Lord 'J'irnon’s? 

Great Tinam, noble, worthy, royal Timon ! 

Ah, wdicn the means are gone that buy this praise, 
'I'lic breath is gone wdiereof this jnaise is made : 
f'easi-w'on, fast-lost : one cloud of winter showers, 

• I'hese flies are couch’d. 

I'hft. Come, sermon me no further; 

No vjlhinoiis hount\' >et hath pass’d my heart; 
Unwisely, not ignobly, have 1 given. 

Why df)st thou weep? Canst thou the conscience 
lack, 

'To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy heart; 
If 1 would broach tlie vessels of my love. 

And try the argument of hearts by borrowing. 
Men and men’s fortunes could 1 frankly use 
As T can bid thee speak, 

Flazj. Assurance bless your thoughts ! 

Ti7h. And, in some .sort, tliese w'ants of mine 
arc crown’d, jgo 

That I account them blessings ; for by these 
Shall I try friends: you shall perceive how you 
Mistake my fortunes; 1 arn wealtliy in my 
friends. 

Within there! Flaminius ! Servilius ! 


F?iier Flaminius, Skrvilius, and other 
Servants. 

Servants. My lord? my lord? 

Tim. T will dispatch you severally; you to 
I..ord I.ucius; to laird Lucullus you: I hunted 
with his honour to-day: you, to Sempronius: 
commend me to their loves, and, I am proud, say, 
that my occasions have found time to use ’em to- 
ward a supply of money: let the request be fifty 
talents. 

Flam, As you have said, my lord. 

Flav. [j4side] Lord Lucius and Lucullus? 
hum ! 

Tim. Go you, sir, to the senators — 

Of whom, even to the state’s best health, I have 
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Deserved this hearing — bid ’em send o’ the 
instant 

A thousand talents to me. 

Fla*v. I have been bold — 

For that I knew it the most general way — 

• To them to use your signet and ytmr name ; 210 

But they do shake their heads, and I am here 
No richer in return. 

Tint, Is’t true? can’t be? 

T'lav. They answer, in a joint and corporate 
voice, 

That now they are at fall, want treasure, cannot 
Do what they would; are .sorry —you are hon- 
ourable, — 

But yet they could have wisli’d — they know not — 
Something hath been amiss — a noble nature 

• May catch a wrench — wcuild all were well — ’tis 

pity : — 

And so, intending other serious matters, 

• After distasteful looks and these hard fradlions, 

• With certain half-caps and cold-moving nods 
They froze me into silence. 

Tim. You gods, reward them ! 

Prithee, man, look checrly. 'I'licse old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 

Their blood is caked, ’tls cold, it seldom flows; 
’Tis lack of kindly warmth they are not kind; 
And nature, as it grows again toward earth. 

Is fashion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. 

VTo a Ser*it.\ ( lo to Ventidius. \^ 7 'o Tlav,\ Pri- 
thee, be not sad, 

•Thou art true and honest; ingeniously I speak. 
No blame belongs to thee. '[To Ser.\ Vcjitidius 
lately 

Buried his father; by whose death he’s stcx>p’d 
Into a great estate: when he was poor. 
Imprison’d and in scarcity of friends, 

I clear’d him with five talents; greet him from 
me ; 

•Bid him suppose some good necessity 
Touches his friend, which craves to be remem- 
ber’d 

With those five talents \E.vii I'J'o E/a?' J 

That had, give’l these fellows 
To whom ’tis instant due. Ne’er sj)eak, or think, 
That Timon’s fortunes ’monghis fricndscan sink. 
EitiT/. I would 1 could not think it; that 
thought is bounty’s foe ; 

Being free itself, it thinks all others so. [Ejcciint. 


ACT III. 


Scknr: I. A room in Euct/Z/us' Jioitsr. 
Flaminius Enter a Servant to him. 

SerzK I have told my lord of you ; he is coming 
down to you. 

Flam. I thank you, .sin 


Enter Lucullus. 

Serv. Here's my lord. ^ 

LucuL [Asitie] One of Lord Timon s men ? a 
gift, I warrant. AYhy, this hits right ; dreaiiit 
of a silver basin and ewer to-night. ^ laminins, 
honest Flaminius; you are very respeaivcly wel- 
come, sir. Fill me some wine. 

And how does that honourable, complete, free- 
hearted gentleman of Athens, thy very bountiful 
good lord and master? n 


210 Signer I mjj; 

218 .U/M' icfrnih \l.n In* rtiiuhf 

220 /}tiilN>n\ l''r.it.tums iriiijik*' 

221 I hiH-hi*.irU’d snluliiiious 



Kaiph Firliardsoii as ' I'lnmn, ( )U \ n* 'I'lu^atrr, London, 

iU 5 ^» 

230 iHm'nioiis! y .Siiui*ic*i\ 

230 237 I'inn hvs Krai iK<*d I 
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69 speed Succeed. 


94 pt they. Self-intcresl. 



St‘niprr»niiis ‘Must he r'leeds trouble me in 't 

in>4 bv Kenny Meadows Irorn Batrv ('ornvvuirs 
I'he lW)f ks of Shakspen\ 184(1 


6 touch* d Tested (iold anti silv'er alloy'- may Lx* identi- 
fied bv use of a touchstone, on which they make different 
coloured marks. 

14 nty pluce. i e arnonv? his friends 

19 /’// fust. 1 shall be the last tr> settle vMth liim 

26 hates. I'ndervalues 


• And ho that’s once denied will hardly speed. 

Kirst Stran, Do you observe this, Hostilius? 
See. Stra?i. Ay, Loo well. 70 

Jh'irst Stmn. Why, this is the world’s soul; 
and just of the same piece 
Is every tlatlerer’s spirit. Who can call him 
II is friend that dips in the .same dish? for, in 
l\ly knowiiiK^, Tiinoii has been this lord’s fatlier. 
And kept his credit with his purse. 

Supported his estate ; nay, Timoii’s money 
Has paid his men their wages : he ne’er drinks. 
Hut 'J'iinon’s silver treails upon his lip : 

And yet — O, see the inonstrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape ! — 80 

Tit; does deny him, in resjiecirl of his. 

What charitable men afford to beggars. 

'J'hini St 7 \i?i, Religion groans at it. 

Strufi. For mine own part, 

I never tasted 'J'imon in my life, 

]S!(jr came any of his bounties over me, 

'i'o mark me for his friend , yet, I i)r<»test. 

For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue 
And honourable carriage. 

Had his necessity made use of me, 

1 would have ]>iit my wealth into donation, 90 
And the best half should have return’d to him. 

So much I love his heart : but, 1 perceive, 

Men must learn now with pity to disj^euse ; 

• For policy sits above conscience. [K .xetuii. 

SciCNK 111 . A T'ooni ifi Sctfipt'otUHs' house. 

Ettter SKMrKONUis, atici a Servant ^^^/'Timdn’s. 

Seux. Must he needs trouble me in ’t, — hum ! 
— ’bove all others? 

Fie might have tried I .ord Taiclus or Lucullus ; 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too. 

Whom he redeem’d from ])risou : all these 
Owe their estates unto him. 

SerzK My lord, 

•They have all been touch’d and found base metal, 
for 

They have all denied him. 

Setu. H ow ! have they denied him? 

Has Ventidius and Luculltis denied him? 

And does he send to me? ’JTree? hum ' 

It sliows but little love or judgement in him 10 
Must I be his last refuge? His friends, like 
physicians, 

fThrive, give him over : must I take the cure 
ui>on me 

Flas much disgraced me in’t ; I *m angry at him, 
•That might have known my place : I see no sense 
for^t. 

But his occa.sions might have woo’d me first; 

For, in my conscience, T was the first man 
That e’er received gift fronv him : 

And does he think so backward! y of me now, 
•That I Ml requite it last? No : 

So it may prove an argument of laughter 20 

To the rest, and hnongst lords I be thought a fool. 

1 Md rather than the worth of thrice the sum, 

Had sent to me first, but for my mind’s sake ; 

I’d such a courage to do him good. But now 
return. 

And with their faint reply this answer join ; 

•Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin. 

[Ejcit. 
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Sepj. Excellent! Your lonlship^ a goodly 
villain. The devil knew not what he did" when 
he made man politic ; he crossed himself by ’t : 
and I cannot think but, in the end, the villanies 
of man will set him clear. How fairly this lord 
strives to appear foul ! takes virtuous copies to be 
wicked, like those that under hot aidcnl zeal 
would set whole realms on fire : 

Of such a nature is his politic love. 

This was my lord’s best hoyie ; now all are fled. 
Save only the gods: now his friends are dead/ 

• Doors, that were ne’er acquainted with their wards 

Many a bounteous year, must be employ’d 
Now to guard sure their master. 40 

And this is all a liberal course allows; 

Who cannot keep his wealth must keep his house. 

\ExLt 

ScKNK IV. 'The satftc, A hall i?i Timofi s house. 

Knter tivo Servants ^^"Varko, and the Servant 
Luc It'S, meeting Tii I's, Hoktensh s, a?id 
Servants of creditors., waiting 

his coming out. 

Eirst Var. Serif. Well met; good niormw, 
Titus and Horteiisiiis. 

Tit. The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hor, Lucius! 

Wliat, do we meet togetlici ? 

Luc. Serif. Ay, and I think 

One business docs command us all ; for mine 
Is money. 

7 V^. So is theirs and ours. 

Enter Phi lot us. 

Luc. Serif. And Sir Philotus too ’ 

Phi. Good day at once. 

Luc. Serif. Welcome, good brother. 

What do you think the hour? 

/^hi. Labouring for nine. 

Luc. Serzf. So much? 

Phi. Is not iny lord seen yet? 

L.UC. Serif. Not yet. 

• Phi. 1 wonder on’t; he was wont to shine at 

seven. 10 

Luc. Seng Ay, but the days are wax’d shorter 
with him ; 

You must consider that a prodigal course 
Is like the sun’s; but not, like his, recoverable. 

I fear ’tis deepest winter in Lord Tinion’s purse; 
'That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Eind little. 

Phi. I am of your fear for that. 

Tit. I '11 show you how to observe a strange 
event. 

Your lord sends now for money. 

Jfor. Most true, he does. 

Tit. And he wears jewels now of iiaion s gift, 
For which I wait for money. 20 

Hor. It is against my heart. 

Luc. Serv. Mark, how strange it shows, 

Timon in this should pay more than he owes : 
And e’en as if your lord should wear rich jewels, 
And send for money for ’em. 

Hor. I ’m weary of this charge, the gods can 
witness : 

I know my lord hath spent of Timon’s wealth, 
And now ingratitude makes it worse than stealth. 


38 R’fvn/v Lot Us 

10 \hnii . \ V nst like the 
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42 trt a (loud, i.e of rIooui 

52 matvs. Stomachs 

70 take 't of my soul Believe me 


Knter Fi^aminius. 

7 V/. One of Lord Timon’s men. 

Flaminius ! Sir, a word: pray, is 
iny lord reaily to come forth? 

J^'la^n. No, indeed, he is not. 

7Y/. Wc attend his lordship ; pray, signify so 
much. 

Klain. I need not tell him that ; he knows you 
are too diligent. 40 

Enter Fi.avius in a cloak ^ muffled. 

Euc. Serzj. Ila ! is not that his steward muf- 
fled so? 

•He goes away in a cloud: call him, call him. 

Eit. Do you hear, sir? 

Sec. V'ar. Serrt. By your leave, sir, — 

Elazf. What do ye ask of me, my friend ? 

'Fit. Wc wait for certain money here, sir. 
Elazj. Ay, 

If nioney were as certain as your waiting, 

’'Fwere sure enough. 

Why then preferr’d you not your sums and bilks. 
When your false masters eat of my lord’s meat ? 50 
Then tlicy could smile and fawn upon his debts 

• And take down the interest into their gluttonous 

maws. 

You do yourselves but wrong to stir me up; 

I-et me pass quietly : 

Believe ’t, my lord and I have made an end; 

1 have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Euc. Ser^. Ay, but this answer will not serve. 
E'lazj. If 'twill not serve, 'tis not so base as you ; 
For you serve knaves. {Exit. 

First V ar, Se^'z/. How ! what does his cash- 
iered worship mutter? 61 

Sec. Ear.Serr/. No matter what ; he’s poor, 
and that’s revenge enough. Who can speak 
broader than he that has no house to put his head 
in? such may rail against great buildings. 

Ente 7 - Sekvilius. 

Tit. O, here’s Servilius ; now we shall know 
some answer. 

Ser. If 1 might l>eseech you, gentlemen, to 
repair some other hour, 1 should derive much 

• from’t; for, take’t of my soul, my lord leans 
wondrously to discontent: his comfortable tem- 
per has for.sook him ; he’s much out of health, and 
keeps his chamber. 

Euc. Serzf. Many do keep their chambers are 
not sick : 

And, if it be so far beyond his health, 

Methinks he should the sooner pay his debts. 

And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser. Good gods ! 

Tit. Wc cannot take this for answer, sir. 
Elam. [IVitkifi] Servilius, help! My lord! 
my lord ! 


Eirst Ear. Serz/. Yes, mine’s three thousand 
crowns; what’s yours? 

Euc. Serv. Five thousand mine. 

E'irst Var. Serv. 'Tis much deep : and it 
should seem by the sum, 30 

Your master’s confidence was above mine ; 

Else, surely, his had equali’d. 
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JFw/^rTiMON, in a rage; Flaminius foUoiving, 

Tint. What, are my doors opposed ag^ainstmy 
passage ? go 

Have I been ever free, and must my house 

• Be my retentive enemy, my j^aol? 

The place which I have feasted, does it now. 
Like all mankind, show me an iron heart? 

L.UC. Serif. Put in now, Titus. 

Tit. My lord, here is my bill. 

JLuc. Seti[f. Here’s mine. 

Mar. And mine, my lord. 

Both Var. Serif. And ours, my lord. 

Phi. All our bills. qo 

Tint. Knock me down with ’em : cleave me to 
the g-irdle. 

Buc. Sera. Alas, my lord, — 

Tim. Cut my heart in sums. 

Tit. Mine, fifty talents. 

Tim. Tell out my blood. 

Tuc. Serif. Five thousand crowns, rny lord. 
Tim. Five thousand drops pays that. What 
yours? — and yours? 

First Var. Sera. My lord, — 

Sec. Var. Sera. My lord, — 

Tim. Tear me, take me, and the gods fall 
upon you ! ^ [Fjvif. loo 

• Mar. ’Faith, I perceive our masters may throw 
their caps at their money : these debts may well 
be called desperate ones, for a madman owes ’ein. 

\Ej:eunt. 

Be-enterTiMO^ and Flavius. 

Tim. They have e’en put my breath from me, 
the slaves. 

Creditors? devils f 

Flav. My dear lord, — 

Tim. What if it should be so? 

Flav. My lord, — 

Tim. I’ll have it so. My steward ! 

Flav. Here, my lord. iro 

Tim. So fitly? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius : 

All, sirrah, all : 

1 ’ll once more feast the rascals. 

Flav. O my lord. 

You only speak from your distra<5tcd soul ; 

There is not so much left, to furnish out 
A moderate table. 

Tim. Be’t not in thy care ; go, 

I charge thee, invite them all : let in the tide 
Of knaves once more; my cook and I’ll provide. 

\Fjveunt. 

ScENB V. The same. The senate-house. 
The Senate sitting. 

First Sen. My lord, you have my voice to it ; 
the fault’s 

Bloody ; ’tis necessary he should die : 

Nothing emboldens .sin so much as mercy. 

Sec. Sen. Most true ; the law shall bruise him. 

Enter Alcibi ades, ivith AttendanLs. 

Alcib. Honour, health, and compassion to the 
senate ! 

First Sen. Now, captain? 

Alcib. I am an humble suitor to your virtues ; 
For pity is the virtue of the law. 



'I’lrnon ‘What, are mv d«>orv. opposed against ruy 
pa*4KaKr ?’ Illustration by Cioidoii Browne toi Henry 
Irving’s Shaken fienre, iSK8 

82 retimtive (.lonliriing 

101 102 thrmv money ) v give up their nionev as 
lost 
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24 M nderfru n cle rtake 
27 form Lc*Kal process 

34 prefer . heart. Assume his cries to c<Jine from the 
heart 

45 repxif^natirv l*'ij^htifiK hack. 

54 f^ust, I e ciutburst 

60 Lafedaemon and Hyzantium T'wo pJat'<\s, Sparta 
and C’onstantinople 



Constantm<iple Kngravin^j from J ohn Speed’s A Hrospect 
of the Mmt Famous Parts of the World, 1631 


And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 

It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy to 

Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood. 

Hath stepp’d into the law, which is past depth 
To those that, without heed, do plunge into ’t. 
He is a man, setting his fate aside, 

Of comely virtues : 

Nor did he soil the fa< 5 l with cowardice — 

An honour in him which buys out his fault— 

But with a noble fury and fair spirit, 

Seeing his reputation touch’d to death, 

He did oppose his foe : 20 

And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere ’twas spent. 

As if he had but proved an argument. 

• jFifst Sen. You undergo too stridl a paradox. 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair : 

Your words have took such pains as if they la- 
bour’d 

#'ro bring manslaughter into form and set quar- 
relling 

Upon the head of valour ; which indeed 
Is valour mishegot and came into the world 
When se(Hs and fadlions were newly born : 30 

He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, and make his 
wrongs 

His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, 
carelessly, 

• And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
d'o bring it into danger. 

If wrongs be evils and enforce us kill. 

What folly 'tis to hazard life for ill ! 

Alcib, My lord, — 

F'irst Sen. You cannot make gross sins 

look clear : 

To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 

Alcib. My lords, then, under favour, pardon 
me, 40 

If I speak like a captain. 

Why do fond men expose themselves to battle. 
And not endure all threats? sleep upon ’t. 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 

• Without repugnancy? If there be 

Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad? why then, women are more valiant 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it, 

And the ass more captain than the lion, the felon 
I^oaden with irons wiser than the judge, 50 

If wisdom be in suffering. O my lords. 

As you are great, be pitifully good: 

Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood? 
•To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust ; 

But, in defence, by mercy, 'tis most just. 

To be in anger is impiety; 

But who is man that is not angry? 

Weigh but the crime with this. 

Sec. Sen. You breathe in vain. 

Alcib. In vain ! his service done 

•At Lacedaemon and Byzantium 60 

Were a sufficient briber for his life. 

J^ir'st Sen. What’s that? 

Alcib. I say, my lords, he has done fair ser- 
vice. 

And slain in fight many of your enemies : 

How full of valour did he bear himself 
In the last confli< 5 I, and made plenteous wounds ! 
Sec. Sen. He has made too much plenty with 
^em ; 
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He’s a sworn rioter: he has a sin that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valour prisoner: 

If there were no foes, that were enough 70 

To overcome him: in that beastly fut^ 

He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherish fat^lions: ’lis inferrd to us/ 

His days arc foul and his drink dangerous. 

J*'irsf Scft. He dies. 

A Icib. Hard fate 1 he might have died in w.ir 
My lords, if not for any parts in hini^ - 
I'hough his right arm might purchase his (nvn 
time 

And be in debt to none — yet, more to move you, 
Take my deserts to his, and join 'em both: 

And, fvir 1 know your revt^rend ages love 8< . 
Security, I’ll pawn my vicHones, all 
My honours to you, uiion his good returns. 

If by tins crime he owes tlic law his life, 

Why, let the w^ar receive ’t in valiant gore : 

For law is stric^l, and w'ar is nothing moie. 

First Sen. We are for law : he dies ; urge it 
no more, 

• On height of our displeasure : friend or brother, 
He forfeits liis own bh^nd that spills another. 

A Icib. Must it be so? it must not be. M y lonl < 

I do beseech you, know me. 9 > 

Sec. Sen. I low'! 

A icib. C^all me to your reniciiihiauces 
7 'hird Sen . W li a t ! 

A icib. I cannot think but y<nir age ha-> h)rgot 
me : 

Tt could not else he, I should prove so base, 

I'o sue, and be denied such coinmoii gr.ico: 

My wounds ache at you. 

First Sen. J)o ymu dare our anger? 

’'Fis in few words, but spacious in effect ; 

Wc bani.sh tliee for ever. 

A icib* Fani.sh me ! 

Ilanisb your dotage; banish usury, 

That makes the senate ugly. loo 

First .Sen. If, after two days’ shine, Athens 
contain thee, 

Attend our w'cightier judgement. And, not to 
swell our spirit. 

He shall be executed presently. 

[F.cennt Senatcj's 
A icib. Now tlie gods keep you old eiKUigli . 
that you may live 

Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 

I’m worse than mad: I have kept back their foes. 
While they have told their money and let out 
Their coin upon large interest, I myself 
Rich only in largo hurts. All those for this? 

• Is this the balsam that the usuring senate 110 
Pours into captains’ wounds? Faiiishincnt ! 

It comes not ill : I haie not to he banish’d ; 

I I is a cause worthy niy spleen and fury, 

'Fhat I may strike at Athens. 1 ’ll cheer up 

• My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 

’'Fis honour with most lands to be at odds ; 
Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. 

[F.Jirit, 

Scene VI. The same* A hanqjtetut^ rooifi tit 
Titnoit^s house. 

Music. Tables set out: Servants attendin,i^ 
Enter divers Lords, Senators and others, at 
several doors. 

First Lord. The good time of day to you, sir. 


87 i )n hciftht ( )n pam ol me urrmw 



Mcibiack's ‘I h.i\f k(‘pl h.iik lluii Iocs ’ 
h\ li.it Tolniiu'o PilU'nt, i Sj i 

110 hnl\ntn ikilm 

115 /</!• f'lf St c'k fu \v fli 
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5 tiring. Worrying?* the word is used to descrilie how a 
hawk pulls at its ineat. 

8-9 persuasion. Kvideuce 

11-12 earnest PressiriK- many mv near uicasions. My 
iuinit*rt>us cnKajyfements 

18 my . . out. My money was already on loan. 



M’lmon ■ ‘feast yovir ears with the music aw'hile . . From 
a lyth century eiiKiaving of <j reek musicians 


52 cumber. 'I^rouble 



'rimori: ‘Come, brm#» in all io|?ether.’ KriKravinjj by 
Kenny Meadow's from Barry Com wall’s The Works of 
Shakspere, 1 846 


Sre, L-ord, I also wish it to you. I think this 
honourable lord did but try us this other day. 
First Lord. Upon that were my thoughts 

•tiring, when we encountered : I hope it is not so 
low with him as he made it seem in the trial of 
his several friends- 

• Sec. Lord. It should not be, by the persua- 
sion of his new feasting. 9 

First Lord. I should think so: he hath sent 

• me an earnest inviting, which many my near 
occasions did urge me to put off ; but he hath 
conjured me beyond them, and I must needs ap- 
pear. 

Sec. Lord. In like manner was I in debt to my 
importunate business, but he would not hear my 
excuse. I am sorry, when he sent to borrow of 

• me. that my provision was out. 

First Lord. I am sick of that grief too, as I 
understand how all things go. 20 

Sec. Lord. Kvery mail here’s so. What would 
lie have borrowed of you? 

First Lord. A thousand pieces. 

Sec. Lord. A thousand pieces ! 

First Lord. What of you? 

Sec. Lord. He sent to me, sir, — Here he comes. 

FnterlLxyiO^ cirtd Attendants. 

Thn. With all my heart, gentlemen both ; and 
how fare you? 

First Lord. Ever at the best, hearing well of 
your lordship. 30 

Sec. Lord. The swallow follows not summer 
more willing than wc your lordship. 

'Fim. [yls/de] Nor more willingly leaves win- 
ter; such summer-birds are men. Gentlemen, 
our dinner will not recompense this long stay : 
feast your ears with the music awhile, if they will 
fare so harshly o* the trunipct’.S sound ; we shall 
to ’t presently. 

First Lonl. I hope it remains not unkindly 
with your lordship that 1 returned you an empty 
messenger. 41 

Fifit. O, sir, let it not trouble you- 
Sec. Lord. My noble lord, — 

Fim. Ah, my good friend, what cheer? 

Sec. Lord. My most honourable lord, I am 
e’en sick of shame, that, when your lordship this 
other day sent to me, 1 was so unfortunate a 
beggar. 

Firn. Think not on ’t, sir. 

Sec. Lord. If you had sent but two hours be- 
fore,— 51 

• Fifft^ Let it not cumber your better remem- 
brance. [Fke banquet brought in.} Come, bring 
in all together. 

Sec. Lord. All covered dishes ! 

First Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 
Fhird Lord. Houbt not that, if money and the 
season can yield it. 

First Lord. How do you? What^s the news? 
Fhird Lord. Alcibiades is banished : hear you 
of it? 6i 

First and Sec. Lord. Alcibiades banished ! 
Fhtrd Lord. ’Tis so, be sure of it. 

First Lord. How ! how 1 

Sec. Lord. I pray you, upon what? 

'ITnt. My worthy friends, will you draw near? 
Fhird Lord. I’ll tell you more anon. Here’s 
a noble feast toward. 
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Sec. Lord. This is the old man still. 

Third Lord. Will hold? will ’t hold? 70 

Sec. Lord. It does : but time will — and so — 

Third Lord. 1 do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to his stool, with that spur as 
he would to the lip of his mistress: your diet 
shall be in all places alike. Make not a city 
feast of it, to let the meat cool ere we can a.i;rce 
•upon the first place : sit, sit. The gods require 
our thanks. 

You great benefadlors, sprinkle our society with 
thankfulness. For your own gifts, make your- 
selves praised : but re.serve still to give, le.st your 
deities l>e despised. T.end to each man enough, 
that one need not lend to another; for, were your 
godheads to borrow of men, men would forsake 
the gods. Make the meat be beloved more than 
the man that gives it. Let no assembly of twenty 
be without a score of villains: if there sit twelve 
women at the table, let a dozen of them be — as 
•they are. fThe rest of your fee-, () gods--thc 
senators of Athens, together with the common lag 
of people — what is amiss in them, you gods, make 
suitable for dcstru( 5 lion. For these my jiresent 
friends, as they are to me nothing, so in nothing 
bless them, and to nothing are they welcome. 

Uncover, dogs, and lap. 

[The dishes are uncoztered and seen to he full 

of ivarm ivater. 

Some speak. What does his lord.ship mean? 

Some other. 1 know not. 

'Tim. May you a better feast never behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends ! smoke and hike- warm 
water 

•Is your perfedlion. This is Timon’s last; 100 
Who, stuck and spangled with your flatteries, 
Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. 

i Throwing the water in their faces. 

Live loathed and long. 

Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites. 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time's flies, 
•Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute jacks I 
Of man and beast the infinite malady 
Crust you quite o’er ! What, dost thou go? 

Soft ! take thy physic first — thou too — and thou ; — 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none. 11 1 
[Throws the dishes at them, and drives 

them out. 

What, all in motion? Henceforth be no feast. 
Whereat a villain’s not a welcome guest. 

Burn, house ! sink, Athens ! henceforth hated be 
Of Timon man and all humanity ! [Exit. 

Re-enter the Lords, Senators, 

First Lord. How now, my lords! 

Sec. Lord. Know you the quality of I-ord 
Timon’s fury? 

Third Lord. Push ! did you see my cap? 

Fourth Lord. I have lost my gown. 120 

First Lord. He 's but a mad lord, and nought 
but humour sways him. He gave me a jewel th’ 
other day, and now he has beat it out of my hat : 
did you sec my jewel? 

Third Lord Did you see my cap! 

Sec. Lord. Here *tis. 

Fourth Lord. Here lies my gown. 



Costume design for I'lnion bv Ralph Koltai, Koval 
Shakespeare Co, 1965 


77 firU plan' Who shall sit \vhert‘ 

89 feea Subject creatures. 

100 ytmr perfettwn 'Fhe perfect linage of vou Iasi 
Final appearance . 

107 minute-jacks i.e tickle folk 
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'I'lrnon. 'l^ct me look buck upcui thee.’ Kn^ravin^ by 
Henry Fuseli. 1805 

3 nn tifitinenr IVoitiiscuous 


12 /)/// Steal. 

14 Itrtvd r*a<Jded. 

18 mysteries f^rofessi on s 
25 liherty licentiousness 
28 hfatris' HI isters 


First Ford, Let’s make no stay. 

Sec. Ford. Lord Tiinon’s mad. 

Ihird Ford. I feel ’t upon iny bones. 130 

Fourth Ford. One day he gives us diamonds, 
next day stones. \J£jceunt. 

ACT IV. 

St’ENK I. H^ithout the 'walls 0/ At hens* 
Enter Tiyvon. 

Fiffi. .Let me look back upon thee. O thou 
wall, 

'Fhat girdlest in those wolves, dive in the earth, 
•And fence not Athens 1 Matrons, turn incontin- 
ent ! 

Obedience fail in children I slaves and fools. 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench. 
And minister in their steads ! to general filths 
Convert o’ the instant, green virginity. 

Do ’t in your parents’ eyes ’ bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives. 
And cut your trusters’ throats ! bound servants, 
steal ! 10 

I^arge-liandcd robbers your grave masters are, 
•And pill by Liw. Maid, to thy master’s bed ; 

'I’hy mistress is o’ the brothel ! Son t^f sixteen, 

• Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping sire. 
With it beat out his brains ! Piety, and fear. 
Religion to the gods, ]>eacc, justice, truth. 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 

• InstriK^lion, manners, mysteries, and trades. 

Degrees, observances, customs, and laws. 
Decline to yimr confounding contraries, 20 

And let confusion live ! IMagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infcdliiius fevers heap 

On Athens, rijie for stroke! Thou cold sciatica. 
Cripple our senator.s, that their limbs may halt 
•As iarnely as their manners ! Lust and lilicrty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth, 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
•And drown themselves in not ! itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian bosoms ; anri their crop 
Be general leprosy I Breath infedi breath, 30 
'I'hat their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison ! Nothing I ’ll bear from thee. 
But nakedness, thou detestable town ! 

Take thou that too, with multiplying bans ! 
'Pinion will to the woods ; where he shall find 
"^I'lie unkindest beast more kinder than mankind. 
The gods confound — hear me, you good gods all — 
The Athenians both within and out that wall ! 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To the whole race of mankind, high and low ! 40 
Amen. iEjcit. 

Scene II. Athens. A room in Fimon*s house. 
Enter Flavius, with two or three Servants. 

First Serv. Hear you, master steward, where *s 
our master? 

Are we undone? cast off? nothing remaining? 
Elav. Alack, my fellows, what should I say 
to you? 

Let me be recorded by the righteous gods, 

I am as poor as you. 

First Serv. Such a house broke ! 

So noble a master fall’n ! All gone ! and not 
One friend to take his fortune by the arm, 
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And go along with him ! 

Sec. Serv. As we do turn our backs 

From our companion thrown into his grave, 

#So his familiars to his buried fortunes lo 

Slink all away, leave their false vows with him, 
Like empty purses pick’d ; and his poor self, 

A dedicated beggar to tlie air, 

With his disease of all-shunn’d poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone. More of our fellows. 

Enter other Servants. 

Elav. All broken implements of a ruinVl house. 
'Third Serv. Yet do our hearts wear Tiinoii’s 
livery ; 

That see 1 by our faces ; we are fellows still. 
Serving alike in scjrrow : leak’d is our bark, 

And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 20 
Hearing the surges threat ; wc must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

Eiav. Good fellows all, 

•The latest of my wealtli I’ll share amongst y'^ou. 
Wherever we shall meet, for 'i'imon’s sake. 

Let ’s yet be fellows ; let ’s shake our heads, 
and say. 

As ’twere a knell unto our master's fortimes, 

‘ We have seen better days.’ Let each take some ; 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word 
more : 

Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor. 

{Ser^rants enihracr^ and />art several 7vavs 
O, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us f 
Who would not wish to he from wealth exempt, 
Since riches point to misery and contempt r* 

W^ho would be so mock’d with glory V or to live 
But in a dream of friendship? 

•To have his pomp and all what state compounds 
But only painted, like his varnish’d friends? 

Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart, 
Undone by goodness ! Strange, unusual blood, 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good I 
Who, then, dares to he half so kind again? 40 
For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men. 
My dearest lord, bless’d, to be most accursed, 
Rich, only to he wretched, thy great fortunes 
Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord! 
He’s flung in rage from this ingratefiil seat 
Of monstrous friends, nor has lie with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command it. 

I Ml follow and inquire him out: 

Ull ever serve his mind with iny best will 
Whilst I have gold. Til be his steward still. 50 

{Ejrtt. 


Scene III. IVoods and cave, near the seashore. 
Enter'Ywon, from the. cave. 

Tint. O blessed breeding sun, draw from the 

earth , • . u 

• Rotten humidity: below thy sisters orb 
Infedl the air! Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 

• Scarce is dividant, touch them with several 

fortunes ; 

The greater scorns the le.sser : not nature, 

To whom all sores lay siege, can oear great 
fortune, 

But by contempt of nature. 

Raise me this beggar, and deny t that lord , 

• The senator shall bear contempt hereditary , to 


10 fatntlmrs 
23 latest \\*r\ last 

35 ivluit stall I ian/younJ\ 'I'lu' sp)t*nd<>ur ol high 
\M*:ilth 



ririif»n ( ) hh ssotl hrt-i^ding sun * iMigraving of the 
sun-god l‘h<>t’(>us and Ins rh:u lot from a painting h\' 
Kaphael, iHii 

2 \/\t(’f stnh riu s 
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\0 heat itnitemfy! hi'rniitatx Ih' trt vMih < onstant 
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12 lards. Fattens, rather. Steer. 
16 grtse, A sin^Je step or stair. 

22 His semhlahle. His like. 

23 fanff. Seize. 



'I'lmon ‘Earth, yield me roots!’ FiTi^raving from Bell’s 
edition of Shakespeare, 

27 / am no idle lujtarist i e my curses are not empty- 

38 wappen'd Worn out. 

39 spttal-hause. Hospital. 

40 cast the florae at. Vomit at the sight of. 

41 To . . . a^am i.e. as fresh as a spring day. 

42-43 odd.^ . . nations. Sets the mobs of different nations 
against each other 

47 earnest. Evidence, proof. 

59 ffules. Red. 

60 efjinons. Eaws. 


The beggar native honour. 

• It is the pasture lards the rother's sides. 

The want that makes him lean. Who dares, 
who dares. 

In purity of manhood stand upright. 

And say ‘ This man's a flatterer’? if one be, 

• So are they all ; for every grise of fortune 

Is smooth’d by that below; the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique , 

There’s nothing level in our cursed natures. 

But diredt villany. I'herefore, be abhorr’d 20 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 

• His sernblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains: 

• Destru< 5 lion fang mankind! Earth, yield me 

roots ! 

Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison ! What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, gods, 
•I am no idle votarist : roots, you clear heavens ! 
'I'hus much of this will make black white, foul 
fair. 

Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward 
valiant. 

Ha, you gods ! why this? what this, you gods? 

Why, this 30 

Will lug your priests and servants from your 
sides. 

Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their heads : 
This yellow slave ^ 

Will knit and break religions, bless the accursed. 
Make the hoar leprosy adored, place thieves 
And give them title, knee and approbation 
With senators on the bench : this is it 
•That makes the wappen’d widow wed again; 
•She, whom the spital-housc and ulcerous sores 
•Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and 
spices 40 

•To the April day again. Come, damned earth, 
•Thou common whore of mankind, that put’st odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. \March a/ar Ha ! 

a drum? Thou ’rt quick, 

But yet I’ll bury thee : thou ’It go, strong thief. 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand. 

• Nay, stay thou out for earnest. 

[Keeping" some gold. 

Enter Alcibiades, ivith drum and fife^ in 
warlike manner; Phrynia Timandra. 

A Icib, What art thou there ? sx>eak. 

Tim. A beast, as thou art. The canker gnaw 
thy heart. 

For showing me again the eyes of man ! 50 

Alcib. What is thy name? Is man so hateful 
to thee. 

That art thyself a man ? 

Tim. I am Misanthropes, and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog. 

That I might love thee something. 

A Icib. I know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am unlearn’d and strange. 
Tim. I know thee too ; and more than that I 
know thee, 

I not desire to know. Follow thy dram; 

•With man’s blood paint the ground, rales, gules : 

• Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 60 

Then what should war be? This fell whore 

of thine 

Hath in her more destrudlion than thy sword. 
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For all her cherubin look. 

Phry. Thy lips rot off! 

Tim. I will not kiss thee; then the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. 

Alcih. How came the noble Tiinon to this 
change ? 

Tim, As the moon does, by wanting light 
to give : 

But then renew I could not, like the moon; 

There were no suns to borrow of. 

Alcih. Noble Tinion, 

What friendship may 1 do thee ? 

Tim. None, but to 70 

Maintain my opinion. 

Alcib, What is it, Tiinon? 

Tim^ Promise, me friendship, but perform 
none: if thou wilt not promise, the gods plague 
thee, for thou art a man ! if thou dost perform, 
confound thee, for thou art a man ! 

Alcib, I have heard in some sort of thy 
miseries. 

Tim. Thou saw’st them, when I had pros^ 
perity. 

Alcib. I see them now; then was a blessed 
time. 

Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace of 
harlots. 

• Timaf/. Is this the Athenian minion, whom 
the world 80 

•Voiced so regardfully? 

Tim. Art thou Timandra? 

Timan. Yes. 

Tim, Be a whore still: they love thee not 
that use thee ; 

(tivc them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 
•Make use of thy salt hours : season the slaves 
•For tubs and baths; bring down rose-cheeked 
youth 

To the tub-fast and the diet. 

Timan. Hang thee, monster I 

Alcib. Pardon him, sweet 'i'lmandra ; for 
his wits 

Arc drownVi and lost in his calamities. 

I have but little gold of late, brave 'J'imon, 90 
^I'hc want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penuriou.s band : I have heard, and 
grieved, 

How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth. 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour 
states. 

But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them, 

Tim. I prithee, beat thy drum, and get 
thee gone. 

Alcib. 1 am thy friend, and pity thee, clear 
Tim on. 

Tim. How dost thou pity him whian thou 
dost tn^ublc ? 

1 had rather be alone. 

Alcib. Why, fare thee well: 

Here is some gold for thee. 

Tim. Keep it, I cannot eat it. 100 

Alcib. When I have laid proud Athens on 

a heap, — ^ , . 

Tim. Warr’st thou ’gainst Athens? 

Alcib. Ay, Timon, ami have cause. 

Tim. The gods confound them all in thy 
conquest ; 

And thee after, when thou hast conquer d ! 

Alcib. Why me, Tinion? 


80 nttmori Favoiiritt*. 

81 i'tiueti so re^€irdfully Spt>kc nl with such respect 

85 sah becluToiis 

86 tubs SwfMtinjtj tub's tu treat \emTi*al dist'.ise 



C’ostume design for 'Timandra bv Ralph Koltai, Royal 
Shakespeare Co, 1965 
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116 har\ j.t*. liillict* vvtirk of a dress 

122 satii, Without 
124 pinnf Armoui 

135 numnUint I'plifted aathablv Al>!e tt> take an oath. 

139 amdttntns N.ittire 

141 slroN}^ m ivhnn ( iood prostituti-s 
145 hutthi^fis "^rhe VuiiT of dead people. 

155 V’erhal nuetie.s Ihmr the w Wfulen 

t1h‘ priest 


Opposite : 'rimon . ‘Consumption sow In hollow bones 
of man;’ Engraving from A. Pope's edition of The 
Works ... 1728 


Tim. That, by killing^ of villains, 

I’hou wast bom to conquer my country. 

Pul up thy gold : go on, — here’s gold, — go on ; 
He ns a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er some high-viced city hang his poison 
In the sick air: let not thy sword skip one: 110 
Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 

He is an usurer; strike me the counterfeit 
matron ; 

Tt is her habit only that is honest, 

Herself ’s a bawd : let not the virgin’s cheek 
Make soft thy trenchant sword ; for those niilk- 
paps, 

• That through the window-bars bore at men’s eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 

Hut set them down horrible traitors : spare not 
the babe. 

Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their 
mercy ; 

I'hink it a bastard, whom the oracle 120 

Hath douVjtfully pronounced thy throat shall cut, 

•And mince it sans remorse ; swear against objcdls ; 
Put armour on thine cars and on thine eyes; 

•Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor 
babes, 

Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding. 
Shall pierce a jot. There’s gold to pay thy 
soldiers ; 

Make large confusion : and, thy fury spent. 
Confounded be thyself! Speak not, be gone. 

Alcib. Hast thou gold yet? I’ll take the gold 
thou givest me, 

Not all thy counsel. 130 

TiiH. Dost thou, or dost thou not, heaven’s 
curse upon thee ! 

Phr. and Thnan, Give us some gold, good 
Timon : hast thou more ? 

'Pirn. Enough to make a whore forswear her 
trade* 

And to make whores, a bawd. Hold up, you 
sluts, 

•Your aprons mountant : you are not oathable, — 
Although, I know, you’ll swear, terribly swear 
Into strong shudders and to heavenly agues 
The immortal gods that hear you, — spare your 
oaths, 

•I ’ll trust to your conditions : be whores still; 

And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you, 

•J 5 e strong in whore, allure him, burn him up; T41 
Let your close fire predominate his smoke, 

And be no turncoats ; yet may your pains, six 
months, 

Be quite contrary ; and thatch your poor thin 
roofs 

•With burthens of the dead ; — some that were 
hang’d, 

No matter : — wear them, betray with them : whore 
still ; 

Paint till a horse may mire upon your face. 

A pox of wrinkles ! 

P/i^. and 'Piynan. Well, more gold : what 
then ? 

Believe ’t, that we’ll do any thing for gold. 150 

'Pitn, Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp shins. 
And mar men’s spurring. Crack the lawyer’s 
voice, 

That he may never more false title plead, 

•Nor sound his quillets shrilly: hoar the flamen, 
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160 f^eneral tveal. General well-being, curl'd^pate 
Gui ly-headed. 







F^hrynia and Tiniandra: ‘More counsel with more 
money, bounteous I'lmon.’ Kngraving from a painting 
by John Opie (1761 1807) 

184 Hyf>en(m. (jreek sun-god 

187 i'Cmt'or Dry up. 

189 Go ffreat. Ciet yiregnant 

193 leas Fields. 

195 uftrtuous Rich 


That scolds against the quality of flesh. 

And not believes himself : down with the nose, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 
Of him that, his particular to foresee, 

•Smells from the general weal : make curl’d-pate 
ruffians bald ; 160 

And let tlie unscarr’d braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you : plague all ; 

That your a( 5 ^tivity may defeat and quell 
The source of all eredlion. There’s more gold : 
I>o you damn others, and let this damn y<m. 

And ditches grave you all ! 

a9i(i Tunan. More counsel with more 
money, bounteous Timon. 

"rim. More whore, more mischief first; I have 
given you earnest. 

Alcib, Strike up the drum towards Athens! 
Farewell, Timon : 

If I thrive well, 1 ’ll visit thee again. 170 

rim. If 1 hope well, 1 ’ll never see thee more. 
A/cib. I never did thee harm. 
rim. Yes, thou spukest well of me. 

Alcib, Call’st thou that harm? 

rifn. Men daily find it. Get thee away, and 
take 

Thy beagles with thee. 

Alcib. We but offend him. Strike ! 

\/?t'Ujn bra Is. R.xeunt Alcib iadesy 
I^hrynia^ and rimandra. 
rim. That nature, being sick of man’s un- 
kindness, 

Should yet be hungry! Common mother, thou. 

Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 
Teems, and feeds all ; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff’d, 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue, i8i 
The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm. 

With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven 

• Whereon Hyi>erion’s quickening fire doth shine; 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate. 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor rout ! 

• Knsear thy fertile and conceptious womb, 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man ! 

•Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears; 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion all above 191 

Never presented I — O, a root, — dear thanks ! — 
•Dry up thy ntarrows, vines, and plough-torn leas ; 

Whereof ingrateful man, with lic^uorish dranghts 
•And morsels un< 5 luous, greases his pore mind. 
That from it all consideration slips I 

Enter Apemantus, 

More man? plague, plague ! 

Afoem. I was direef^ed hither: men report 
Thou dost afiedl my manners, and dost use them. 
Tim. ’Tis, then, because thou dost not keep 
a dog, 200 

Whom I would imitate : consumption catch thee ! 

A pern. This is in thee a nature but infed^ed ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy sprung 
F rom change of fortune. Why this spade ? this 
place ? 

This slave-like habit? and these looks of rare? 
Thy flatterers yet wear silk, drink wine, lie soft ; 
Hug their diseased perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not these woods. 
By putting on the cunning of a carpen 
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Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 210 
By that which has iindt)ne thee : hinse thy knee, 
•And let his very breath, whom thou ’ll observe, 
Blow off thy cap ; praise his most vicious strain. 
And call it excellent : thou wast t(jld thus ; 

Thou gavest thine ears like tapsters that bid 
welcome 

To knaves and all approachers: 'lis most just 
That thou turn rascal; hadst lliou wealth again. 
Rascals should have ’t. Do not assume my like- 
ness. 

7 "/;//. Were I like t]it;e, Old throw awav iriv- 
self. 

A/>e^i, Thou luist cast away thyself, being 
like thyself; i»2o 

A madman so long, now a fool. What, think’st 

• rhat the bleak air, thy boisterous r liarnberlain. 
Will put thy shirt on warm? will these moss'd 

trees, 

That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels, 

And skip where thou point’st out? will the cold 
brook, 

• Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste, 

To cure thy o’er-night\s surfeit? (’all the creatures 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
•Of wreakful heaven, whose bare unhoused trunks, 
d'o the confl idling elements exposed, ^30 

Answer mere nature ; bid them flatter thee ; 

O, thou shalt find — 

I'im, A fool of thee : depart. 

Apem. I love thee better now than e'er I did. 
7 Vw. I hate thee worse. 

Why? 

d'hou flatter'st misery. 

I flatter not; but say thf>ii art a caitiff. 
Why do.st thou seek me out? 

'Fo vex thee. 

Always a villain's office or a fool's. 

Dost please thyself in’t? 

A pern. Ay. 

7 Vw. What ! a knave too? 

• Apem. If thou didst put this sour-cold habit on 
To castigate thy pride, 'twere well : but thon 240 
Dost it enforcedly; thou'ldst courtier be again, 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crownM befijre : 

The one is filling still, never comydele ; 

The other, at high wish : best state, contcntlcss, 
Hath a distradled and most wretched l>eing. 
Worse than the worst, content. 

Thou shouldst desire to die, being miserable. 

Tim, Not by his breath that is more miserable. 
Thou art a slave, whom Fortune's tender arm 250 
With favour never clasp’d ; but bred a dog. 
•Hadst thou, like us from our first swath, pro- 
ceeded 

The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command, thou wouldst have plunged 
thyself 

In general riot ; melted down thy youth 
In different beds of lust ; and ncfver learned 
The icy precepts of respec^t, but follow d 
The sugar'd game before thee. But myself. 

Who had the world as my confetti onary, 260 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of 
men 

•At duty, more than I could frame employment, 
That numberless upon me stuck as leaves 


A pern, 
Tim. 
A pern. 
Tim. 
A pern, 
Tim. 


212 (jh\rr7'i' t)bse(juu)Usl\ s(*rvf 
222 ( httwhrt hull \’alt i 
226 ( tuniu it iMICIUstril CiUuHc 1 f 

229 “Vt t'ijkful \ inihuust'd 

235 i utfiif \V 1 1 u. h 

239 huhif Appt'.u am r 

252 fn\i \7cu(h addliim L lot hrs 

262 ftomc Prov ult* \Mth 


niirsf 
I'm ov (. red 
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268 suffi ^rtnta^ SutfennK 

283 n/fN(J liiipi()\e 

285 b()t(h'(L up 

291 htnd. Bv I cnclin^ c»r borruvMn^' 

303 niriftsity Kastidiousness. 

305 medlar. Small hard fruit with a harsh flavour, 
rt'senihlinj^ a brown -skinned apple 



Apemantus ‘'I'here’s a medlar for thee, eat it.' lin- 
KravinK from fielTs edition ed Shakespeare ^ 1773 

312 after his rnearts. 1 e when his money had /[?onc. 


Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 
Fell from their bou^;hs and left me open, bare 
For every storm that blows: I, to bear this, 

'I'hat never knew but better, is some burden : 
#Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 
Hath made thee hard iii’t. Why shouldst thou 
hate men? 269 

They never flatter’d thee : what hast thou given? 
If thou wilt curse, thy father, that poor rag. 

Must be thy subjedt, who in spite put stuff 
To some slie beggar and coinpoundetl thee 
I’oor rogue hereditary. Hence, be gone ! 

If thou hadst not been born the worst of men. 
Thou liadst been a knave and flatterer. 

Af>eni. Art thou proud yet? 

7 '////. Ay, that I am not thee. 

A/»€tH. I, that I was 

No prodigal. 

/Vw. I, tliat T am one now : 

Were all the wealth I Jiavc shut up in thee, 

1 ’Id give thcc leave to hang it. (^et thee gone, 
^'hat the wliole life of Athens were in this! 2<St 
'i'luis would I eat it. {/Cathir^ a root. 

APcni. Here; T wall mend thy feast. 

I ^ him tt root. 

• Tim, First mend my company, take away 

thyself. 

Affom. So I shall mend mine own, by the 
lack of thine. 

• 'ritn. ’ I'is nr>l well mended so, it is but botch’d ; 
If not, I would it werc- 

Apetn. What wovddst thou have to Athens? 
'rini. Thee thither in a w^hirlwind. If thou 
wilt. 

Tell them there I have gold; look, so I have. 
Apettt, Here is no use for gold. 

'npH. 'The best and truest; 290 

• For here it sleeps, and does no hired harm. 

Apetn. Where best <>’ nights, Timon? 

'rim. Under that’s above me. 

Where fecd’st tliou o’ days, Apemantus? 

Apem. Where my stomach iiiids meat; or, 
rather, where I eat it. 

7 Vw. Would poison were obedient and knew 
my mind ! 

A pern. Where wouldst thou send it? 

'J'im. 'i’o sauce thy dishes. 299 

Apern. 'I'hc middle of humanity thou never 
knewest, but the extremity of both ends : when 
th^ni wast in thy gilt and thy perfume, they 

• mocked thee for too much curio.sity ; in thy rags 
thou knowest none, but art despised for the con- 

• trary. There’s a medlar for thcc, eat it. 

r/rn. On what 1 hate I feed not. 

A pern. Dost hate a medlar? 
rim. Ay, though it look like thee. 

A pern. An thou hadst hated meddlers sooner, 
thou shouldst have loved thy.self better now. 
What man didst thou ever know unthrift that 

•was beloved after his means? 

rim. Who, without those means thou talkest 
of, didst thou ever know beloved? 

Apern, Myself. 

Tim. I understand thee; thou hadst some 
means to keep a dog. 

Apem. What things in the world canst thou 
nearest compare to thy flatterers? 319 

'Tim, Women nearest ; but men, men are the 
things tliemselves. What wouldst thou do with 
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the world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy power? 

Apefn, Give it the beasts, to be rid of the 
men. 

Tim. Wouldst thou have thyself fall in the 
confusion of men, and remain a beast with the 
beasts? 

A/>cm. Ay, Timon. 

'Tim. A beastly ambition, which the p^ods 
grant thee t’ attain to ! If thou wert the lion, tlic 
fox would beguile thee : if thou wert the lamb, 
the fox would cat thee ; if tlu>u wert the fox, the 
lion would susp)e <51 thee, when peradventure thou 
wert accused by the ass: if thou wert the ass, thy 
dulness would torment thee, and still thou livedst 
but as a breakfast to the wolf : if tliou wert the 
wolf, thy greediness would afflict tliee, and oft 
thou shouldst hazard thy life for thy dinner: wert 
thou the unicorn, piride and wrath W(nild confouiHl 
thee and make thine own self the conejuest of thy 
fury : wert thou a bear, tlioii wouldst be killed by 
the horse : wert thou a horse, thou wouldst he 
seized by the leopard : wert thou a leopard, thou 
•wert german to the lion and the spots of thy kind- 
red were jurors on thy life: all thy suh^ty were 
•reiiiotion and thy defence .absence. What beast 
couldst thou be, that were not sui)je(^l to a 
beast? and what a beast art thou already, that 
seest not thy loss in transformation ! 349 

Aj^ent. If thou couldst please me with speak- 
ing to me, thou niightst have hit upK)n it liere : the 
commonwealth of Athens is become a forest of 
beasts. 

Tim. How has the ass broke the wadi, that 
thou art out of the city? 

A^em. Yonder comes a X)oct and a painter: 
the plague of compiany light upon thee I 1 will fear 
to catch it .and give way : when I know not what 
else to do, 1 dl see thee again. 359 

Tim. When there is nothing living but thee, 
thou shalt be welcome. I had rather be a beg- 
gar's dog than Apemantus. 

Apern. I'hou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

Tim, Would thou wert clean enough to spit 
upon ! 

A peift. A plague on thee ! thou art too bad 
to curse. 

Tun, All villains that do stand by thee are 
pure. 

A pern. There is no lep>rosy but what thou 
speak ’st. 

Tim. If I name thee. 

I'll beat thee, but T should infe( 5 l my hands. 

Apem, I would my tongue could rot them off! 

Tim. Away, thou issue of a mangy dog ! 371 
Choler does kill me that thou art alive ; 

•1 swound to see thee. 

Apem, Would thou wouldst burst ! 

Tim, Away, 

Thou tedious rogue ! I am sorry I shall lose 
A stone by thee. [ Tfw'o^vs ct stone ut hutt, 

A pern. Beast ! 

Tim, Slave ! 

Apem, Toad! 

Tim, Rogue, rogue, rogue ! 

I am sick of this false world, and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon't. 

Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave : 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily r make thine epitaph, 380 



rinion ‘wert tliou llir uiiiconi, pride and wrath w<ujU 1 
rontoLind thee ‘ WootU ut from lOdwaril 'Topseirs /’//<• 
Histftrv t)J 

344 f’lfnum Akin 

346 fftmition Keeping «ipail 

373 \7Viium/ I'. lint 
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384 //i 'men (it>cl of marriage Mars (tod of war. 
387 iJmn Croddess of ehastity. 



Ouna bathing with her nyinpfis. Rngravmg Jn»m a 
painting hv I.>orninKiuin, i S 03 

397 tfuK Kid ot him 

400 -AOI \letuiir remainder d'lnv portion of his tor- 
tnne 

428 i nn 1 e gi\ e 


That death in me at others’ lives may laugh. 

[I'o ihe ^oid^ O thou sweet king-killer, and dear 
divorce 

’Twixt natural son and sire I thou bright defiler 
#Of Hymen’s purest bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
•That lies on Dian’s lap ! thou visible god, 

Tliat solder St close impossibilities. 

And makest them kiss ! that speak’ st with every 
tongue. 

To every purpose ! O thou touch of hearts! 390 
Think, thy slave man rebels, and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May havc^the world in empire ! 

Would 'tw^ere so! 

But not till I am dead. I’ll say thou’st gold: 
Thou wilt be throng'd to shortly. 

Tim, Jlirong’d to ! 

A pern. Ay. 

Tim. Thy back, I prithee. 

Aprm. Live, and love thy^ misery. 

• Ti?n. Long live so, and so die. Ape- 

mantus. J 1 arn quit. 

Moe things like men ! Eat, Timon, and abhor 
them. 

Enter' Banditti. 

Eirat Ban. Where should he have this gold ? 
•Tt is some poor fragment, some slender orl of his 
remainder : the mere w^ant of gold, and the falb 
ing-from of his friends, drove him into this melan- 
choly. 

Sec, Ban, It is noised he hath a mass of trea- 
sure. 

Third Ban, Let us make the assay upon him : 
if he care not for ’t, he will supply us easily ; if 
he covetously reserve it, how shall 's get it? 

Sec, Ban. True ; for he bears it not about 
him, ’tis hid. 

Eirst Ban. Is not this he? 410 

Ba ndit it. W h e re ? 

Sec. Ban. ’Tis his description. 

Third Ban. He ; I know him. 

Banditti. Save thee, Timon. 

Tim. Now, thieves? 

Banditti. Soldiers, not thieves. 

Tim. Both too ; and women’s sons. 

Banditti, We are not thieves, but men that 
much do want. 

Thn^ Your greatest want is, you want much 
of meat. 

Why should you want ? Behold, the earth hath 
roots ; 420 

Within this mile break forth a hundred springs ; 
The oaks bear mast, the briers scarlet hips ; 

The bounteous housewife, nature, on each bu.sh 
Lays her full mess before you. Want! why 
want ? 

Eirst Ban. We cannot live on grass, on ber- 
ries, water. 

As beasts and birds and fishes. 

Tint, Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, 
and fishes ; 

•You must eat men. Yet thanks I must you con 
That you are thieves profess’d, that you work not 
In holier shapes : for there is boundless theft 430 
In limited professions. Rascal thieves. 
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Here’s gold. Go, suck the subtle blood o’ the 
grape, 

•Till the^high fever seethe your blood to froth. 
And so ’scape hanging: trust not the physician ; 
His antidotes are poison, and he slays 
Moe than you rob: take wealth and lives to- 
gether : 

Do villany, do, since you j)rotest to do't. 

Like workmen. I’ll example you with thievery: 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great allrac'tlon 
Robs the vast sea : the moon ’s an arrant thief, 4^0 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun ; 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge rc^jlves 
The moon into salt tears; the earth’s a lliief, 
•That feeds and breeds by a compostiirc sifileu 
From general excrement: each thing’s a thief : 
The laws, your curb and whip, in then* n>ugh 
power 

• Have uncheck’d theft. Love not yourselves: 

away% 

Rob one another. There’s more gold. Cut 
throats : 

All that you meet arc thieves; to Athens go, 
T’reak open shops ; nothing can you steal, 450 
But thieves do lose it; steal less for this 
I give you ; and gold confound you housoe’er ! 
Amen. 

"rhir-d Ban. Has almost charmed me from my 
f)rofession, by persuading me to it. 

Birst Ban. 'Tis in the malice of mankind that 
he thus advises us; not to have us tbiivc in our 
mystery. 

Sec. Ban. I’ll believe liim as an enemy, and 
give over my trade. 460 

Birst Ban. Let us first see peace in Athens: 
there is no time so nii.scrahle hut a man may he 
true. [B.xeunt Banditti. 

Enter Flavius. 

Flazf. O you gods ! 

Is yond despised and ruinous man my lord ? 

Full of decay and failing? () nioniimcnt 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow' ’d 1 
What an alteration of honour 
Has desperate want madci 

What viler thing upon the earth than friends 470 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends! 

• How rarely does it meet with this lime’s guise, 
•Wlien man was wish’d to love his enemies! 

Grant I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would miscliicf me than those that 
do ! 

Has caught me in his eye : I will present 
My honest grief unto him; and, as nty lord, 

Still serve him with my life. My dearest master ! 
'Biin. Away! what art thou? 

Elav. Have you forgot me, .sir? 

Tim. Why dost ask that? 1 have forgot all 
men ; 480 

Then, if thou grant’st thou’rt a man, I have 
forgot thee. 

Flav. An honest poor servant of yours. 

Tim. Then I know thee not : 

I never had honest man about me, 1 ; all 
I kept were knaves, to serve in meat to villains. 

Flav- The gods arc witness, 

Ne’er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord than mine eyes lor you. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS Act IV Scene HI 





7 "inion ‘Pity’s sleeping Strange tunes, that weep with 
laughing, not with weeping’’ Watercolour of Pit\ b\ 
William Hlake (1757 1827) 

502 c,\ve/>//esA Alaking no exceptions 

523 unmaU hi'ii I hirivalled 


What, dost thou weep? Come nearer. 
Then 1 love thee, 

Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st ^^90 
Flinty niankirid ; whose eyes do never give 
But thonmgh lust and laughter. Ihty 's sleeping; 
Strange times, that weep witli laughing, not with 
wccpiing ! 

I'' la 7^ 1 beg of you to know me, good rny lord, 

'I'u acc ept my grief and whilst tliis poor wealth 
lasts 

To fHitcrtain me as your steward still. 

rirn. Had 1 a steward 
So true, so just, and now so comfortable? 

It almost turns my dangerous nature mild. 

Tct me behold thy face. Surely, this man 500 
W as born of woman. 

•Ftirgive my general and exceptless rashness, 

You jierpetuahsober gods ! 1 do proclaim 
One honest man — mistake me m.»t — hut one; 

No more, I J^ray,- — and he’s a steward. 

How fain would I have hated all nnankind ! 

And thou redeem’st thyself; but all, save thee, 

1 fell with curscs. 

Me thinks thou art more honest now than wise ; 
For, by oppressing and betraying me, 510 

Thou inightst have sooner got another service : 
For many so arrive at second masters. 

Upon their first lord’s neck. But tell me true — 
For I must ever doubt, though ne’er so sure — 

Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous, 

If not a usuring kindness, and, as ricli men deal 
gifts, 

Expedfing in return twenty f<.>r one? 

No, my most wortliy master; in whose 
breast 

Doubt and suspccfl, alas, are placed too laic : 

You should have fear’d false times when you did 
feast: 520 

Suspedl still comes where an estate is least. 

That which 1 show, heaven knows, is merely 
love, 

•Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 

C’are of your food and living ; and, belie\ e it, 

My most honour’d lord, 

For any benefit that points to me, 

Either in hope or present, I ’Id exchange 

For this one wish, tliat you had power and wealth 

To requite me, by making rich yi>urself. 

'Fifn. Look thee, ’tis so! J’hou singly honest 
man, 530 

Here, take; the gods out of my misery 
Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich and 
happy; 

But thus condition’d : thou .shalt build from men ; 
Hate all, curse all, show charity to none, 

But let the famish’d flesh slide from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggar ; give to dogs 
What thou deny’ St to men; let prisons swallow 
'em. 

Debts wither ’em to nothing ; be men like blasted 
woods. 

And may diseases lick up their false bloods! 

And so farewell and thrive. 

Flav. O, let me stay, 540 

And comfort you, my master. 

Fifn, If thou hatest curses, 

Stay not ; fly, whilst thou art blest and free : 

Ne’er sec thou man, and let me ne’er see thee. 
\Kjcit Flarfius, Fifnon r-etirea to his caze. 
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ACT V. 

S(- l!,NE T. J he 7 VOOds. J^i[foKC r I Jit 0)1^ s cei7*e 

Enter and Painter; 'Pimon 'ivatJun^ them 
Jjoni his tuife. 

Pain, As I took note of the ])hw:e, it cannot 
be far where he abides. 

/W/. What’s to be thought of him? df>cs the 
rumour hold for true, that lie’s so full of pdd? 

Pain. Certain: Alcibiadcs reports it , Phrynia 
and 'ihinaiidra had j^old f)f him; he likewise en- 
riched poor straggling soldiers with great rjuan- 
tity ; ’tis said he gave unto his steward a mighty 
sum. 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but 
a try ft^r his friends. ti 

• Pain. Nothing else: yon sliall see lilni a palm 
in Athens again, and flourish witli tlie higliesi. 
'J'hercfore ’tis not amiss we tender our loves to 
him, in this sup])osed distress of his; it will sliow 
honestly in us; and is very likely to load our 
jnirposes with wliat tliey travail foi, if it be a just 
and true rejiort that goes of his liaving. 

Poet. What have you now to jiresent unto him? 
Pain. Nothing at this time but my visitation : 
only 1 will promise liiin an excellent jiiecc. 21 
l^oet. 1 must serve him so too, tell him of an 
intent that’s coming toward him. 

Pain. Good as the best. Promising is the 
#very air o’ the time : it opens the eyes of expect- 
ation ; pel formance is ever the duller for his ac!:!; 
and, but in the ])laincr and simpler kind of peo- 
ple, the deed of saying is quite out of use 'j'o 
jiromise is most courtly and fashionable : perform- 
ance is a kind of will or te>>tamcnt whicli argues 
a great sickness in his judgement that makes it. 

\ Tivwn conics from his ca7’i\ behind. 
Tijn. \ Aside] hhxccllent workman ! tliou canst 
not paint a man so bad as is thyself 

Poet. I am tliinking W'liat 1 shall say I have 
provided for him ; it must be a jiersonating of 
himself; a satire against the softness of prosperity, 
wdth a discovery of the infinite flatteries that fol- 
low youth and opulcncy. 

Tim. [Aside] Must thou needs stand for a 
villain in thine own work? wilt thou whip thine 
own faults in other men? I)o so, 1 have gold for 
thee. 

/\jet. Nay, let’s seek liim : 

Tlien do we sin against our own estate, 

When we may profit meet, and come too late. 
Pain. True ; 

When the day .serves, before black-corncr’d night, 
Find what thou w^arit’st by free and ofier’d light. 
Come. 

• Tim. [Aside] T*ll meet you at the turn. What 

a god’s gold, 

That he is worshipp’d in a baser temple 
Than where swine feed ! 

’Tis thou that rigg’st the bark and plough’s! the 
foam, 

Settles! admired reverence in a slave : 

To thee be worship ! and thy saints for aye 
lie crown’d with plagues that thee alone obey ! 

Fit I meet them. [Coining fonvard. 

Poet. Hail, worthy Timon ! 

Pam. Our laic noble jnastcr ! 

Tim Have I once lived to see two honest men? 


12 <i (Hihn 1 %• Houii'^hinjj 
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F H Benson as 'Pinum, Lvceum 'Theatre, London, 1 882 


73 travaird l^ab<iured. 

S3-34 Them . . Athens Yon create the best portraits in 

Athens. 

98 cofi. C'heat. 

99 fsatchery. Hoguery 
101 made-up 'Thorough, 


Poet. Sir, 60 

Having often of your open bounty tasted, 
Hearing you were retired, your friends falTn 
Whose thankless natures — O abhorred spirits ! — 
Not all tlie whips of heaven are large enough: 
What ! to you. 

Whose star-like noVileness gave life and influence 
To their whole being ! 1 am rapt and cannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With an}’ size of words. 

Tint. Let it go naked, men may see ^t the better : 
You that are honest, by being what you are, 71 
Make them best seen and known. 

Pain. He and myself 

•Have travaiTd in the great shower of your gifts, 
And sweetly felt it. 

Tint. Ay, you are honest men. 

Pain. We are hither come to ofl'er you our 
service. 

7'im. Most honest men ! Why, how shall 1 
requite you? 

Can you eat roots, and drink cold water? no. 
Both. What we can do, we ’ll do, to do you 
service. 

Tint. YeVe honest men; ye’ve heard that 1 
have gold ; 

I am sure you have : speak truth ; ye ’re honest 
men. 80 

Pain. So it is said, my noble lord ; but therefore 
Came not my friend nor 1. 

• Tint. (jood honest men! Thou draw’st a 

counterfeit 

Best in all Athens: thou’rt, indeed, the best ; 
Thou counterfeit’st mo.st lively. 

Pain. So, so, my lord. 

Tint. E’en so, sir, as I say. And, for thy 
fiction, 

Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth 
That thou art even natural in thine art. 

But, for all this, tny honest-natured friends, 

I must needs say you have a little fault : ^ 

Marry, ’tis not monstrous in you, neither wish 1 
You take much pains to mend. 

Both. Beseech your honour 

To make it known to us. 

Tim. You’ll take it ill. 

Both. Most thankfully, my lord, 

Tim. Will you, indeed ? 

Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tint. There’s never a one of you but trusts a 
knave. 

That mightily deceives you. 

Both. Do we, my lord? 

• Tim. Ay, and you hear him cog, see him dis- 

semble, 

•Know his gross patchery, love him, feed him. 
Keep in your bosom : yet remain assured 100 
•That he ’s a made-up villain. 

Pain. I know none such, my lord. 

Poet. Nor I. 

Tim. Look you, I love you well ; I’ll give you 
gold. 

Rid me these villains from your companies : 

Hang them or stab them, drown them in a draught, 
Conf^nd them by some course, and come to me, 

1 ’ll give you gold enough. 

Both. Name them, my lord, let’s know them. 
Tim. You that way and you this, but two in 
company ; 
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Each man apart, all single and alone, i lo 

Yet an arch-viJlain keeps him company. 

If where thou art two villains shall not be, 

Come not near him. If thou wouldsi not* reside 
But where one villain is, then him abandon. 
Hence, pack ! there ’s gold ; you came for g<jld, 
ye slaves : 

[ 7 V Painter^ You have work’d for me; there’s 
payment for you : henee ! 

\To Poet\ You are an alchemist; make gold of 
that. 

Out, rascal dogs! YBcai^ thc?n out, a?iL/ thon 

7 rti? i’S' to /j/.v cave. 

Enter Flavius S enators. 

Eluv. It is in vain that you would speak WMth 
U’imon ; 

F"or he is set so only to himself 

That nothing but himself which looks like man 

Is friendly with him. 

Eirst Se7t. Bring us to his c:ave : 

It is our part and promise to the Athcnian.s 
To speak with Tirnon. 

.-SVc'. Sen. At all times alike 

Men are not still the same: ’iwas time and griefs 
That framed him thus; time, with his fairer haial, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 

'I'he former man may make him. Biing us to him. 
And chance it as it may. 

Flav. Here is his cave. i2(> 

Peace and content be here ! Lord'rnnon ' 'rimoii ! 
Book out, and speak to friends; the Athenians, 
By two of their most reverend senate, greet thee : 
Speak to them, noble 'rimon. 

Timon comes /roin h:s ca7^e. 

Pirn. Thou sun, that comfort’st, burn ! Speak, 
and be bang’d : 

For each true word, a blister I and each false 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o’ the longue, 
Consuming it with speaking ! 

Eirst Sen. Worthy 'i'imon, — 

Tinu Of none but such as you, and you of 
Timon. 

Eirst Se 7 i. The senators of Athens greet tliee, 
Timon. 

Tim. I thank them; and would send them 
back the plague, 

Could 1 but catch it for them. 

Eirst Sen. O, forget 

What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 

The senators with one consent of love 
Entreat thee back to Athens ; w ho have thought 
On special dignities, which vacant lie 
For thy best use and wearing. 

Sec. Sen. They confess 

•Toward thee forgetfulness too general, gross; 
Which now the public body, which doth seldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in it-self 

• A lack ofTimon's aid, hath sense withal 150 

Of it own fail, restraining aid to Timon ; 

• And send forth us, to make their sorrow’d render. 
Together with a recompense more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the dram ■ 
Ay, even such heaps and sums of love and wealth 
As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs 

• And write in thee the figures of their love, 

Ever to read them thine- 

Tim. You witch me in it ; 


147 f(m ffenrrol , frnns I'ou public uiui excessive 
150-151 hath full I e now sensing its own failinj^s 
152 sarfoic'ii render Sad corilcssion 
157 fif^nres ‘linages’ iuul ‘acctiunts’ 



I'hf Athenians appealing to 'I'nnon lor help Painting 
h\ rbornas C'outurt* {1S15 1 S7CU 
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165 A i /an' if I'^ncluwcd 
183 ivhiit/t’ C'Ji4sp-knife 



'rinion ‘He Alcibiades your pluf^uv, vou his, A\nd last so 
Jong enough!’ Ivngrav^ing by Kenny iV'leadows from 
Harry C'orn wall’s 77/e (^omp/ete Works of Shakspere, 
i«57-59 

196 hnut Rumour 
206 pmetil Anticipate 


Surprise me to the very brink of tears : 

Lend me a fooTs heart and a woman’s eyes, i6o 
And I ’ll Vjewecp these comforts, worthy senators. 
J^'irsi Sen. Therefore, so please thee to return 
witli us 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
"I’he captainship, th«>ushalt be met with thanks, 

• Allow’d with absolute power and thy good name 
Live witli authority : so soon w'c shall drive back 
Of Akibiades the approaches wild. 

Who, like a boar too savMge, doth r(.>ot up 
His country’s ])eace. 

Sec. Sen. And shakes his threatening sword 
Against the walls of Athens. 

Sen. Therefore, Tirnon, — 170 

7'im. Well, sir, 1 will; therefore, 1 will, sir, 
thus ; 

If Alcihiades kill iny countrymen, 

Let Alcihiatles know this of riinon, 

'J'hat Tiiiifin cares not. l>ut if he sack fair 
Athens, 

And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 
(living our holy virg^n'^ to the stain 
( )f contumelious, beastly, mad-braiii’d war. 

Then let him know, and tell him d'imon speaks it, 
In pity of our aged and our youth, 

I cannot choose ljut tell him, that I care not, 180 
And let him take’l at worst ; for their knives care 
not, 

While you have throats to answer: for myself, 
•There’s not a whittle in tlic unruly camp 
l>ut 1 do prize it at my love before 
'I'he reverend’st tliroat in Athens. So I leave you 
To the protec^iion of the prost>eroub gods, 

As thieves to keepers. 

J^Va7\ Stay not, all’s in vain. 

'Tim^ Why, I was w^riting of my epitaj/h ; 

It will be seen to-morrow : my long sickness 
Of health and living now begins to mend, 190 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live still ; 
Jie Alcihiades your plague, you his. 

And last so long enough ! 

/'Vry/ Sen. We speak in vain. 

'Tim. Ihit yet T love my country, and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

• As common bruit doth put it. 

J^'irst Sen. 'That’s well .spoke. 

'JTifn. Commend me to my loving country- 
men, — 

First Sen. These words become vour lips as 
they pass thorough them. 

Sec. Sen. And enter in our ears like great 
triuinpihers 

In their applauding gates. 

Tim* Commend me to them, 200 

And tell them that, to ease them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, lo.s,se.s. 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes 
That nature’s fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do 
them : 

• I’ll teach them to prevent wild Alcihiades’ wrath. 

First Sen* I like this well ; he will return again. 
Tint. I have a tree, which grows here in my 
close. 

That mine own use invites me to cut down. 

And shortly must I fell it : tell my friends, 210 

Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
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To stop afflidlion, lei him take his haste 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt tlie axe. 

And hang himse f. J pray ymi, ,1,. my greeting. 

n V'"’V further; thL you still 

stiall find him. ^ 

-"•'‘y to Athens, 

1 imon hath made his everiastint;^ mansion 
Upon the beached verj^e of Um salt flood- 
Who once a day with liis embossed froth ' 220 

Ihe turbulent surire sliall cover: thither come 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. 

^ips, let sour words go by and language end ; 
What IS amiss plague and inte(!:tion mend ! 

U raves only be men’s works and death their gain ! 
oun, hide thy beams ! linioii hath done his reign. 
. . \fvctires to his ctive. 

^ ^ en . His discontents are unreinoveably 

Coupled to nature. 

Sec. Sen. Our hope inhim is rlead : let us return 

• And strain what other means is left unto us 2^0 

• in our dear peril. 

Sen, It requires swift foot. [E.xeunt. 


Scene II. Before the 'ivalU of A /hens. 
K?tter tivo Senators and a Messcniger. 

• First Sen. I'hou hast painfully discover'd : 
are his files 
As full as thy report ? 

Aless., I have spoke the least: 

Besides, his expedition proniKcs 
Present approach. 

Sec. S'en. We stand much hazard, if they bring 
not Timon. 

Aless. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ; 
Whom, though in general part wc were opposed, 
fYct our old love made a particular force. 

And made us speak like friends : this man was 
riding 

From Alcibiades to Tirnon’s cave, 10 

With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowship i’ the cause against your city, 

In part for his sake moved. 

B irst Sen. Here come our brothers. 


Knter the Senators Tjmon. 

Bhird Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of him 
expe<5l. 

•The enemies’ drum is heard, and fearful scouring 
Doth choke the air with dust : in, and prepare ; 

• Ours is the fall, 1 fear ; our foes the snare. 

\Fjceu7it. 


Scene III. 'The 'tvoods. Ti marts cave^ and a 

rnde tomb see7t. 

Enter a Soldier, seeking 

Sold. By all description this should be the place. 
Who's here f speak, hoi No answer! What is 
this? 

Timon is dead, who hath outstretch’d his span : 
Some beast rear’d this ; there does not live a man. 
Dead, sure; and this his grave. What’s on this 
tomb 

•I cannot read ; the chara<5ler I '11 take with wax : 
Our captain hath in every figure skill. 

An aged interpreter, though young in days : 
Before proud Athens he's set down by this. 
Whose fall the mark of his ambition is. \^Exit. xo 



Ralph Richardson as 1 nnon, ^ )ld \ ic I'hcMlrc, hondon, 
I nsh 
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Alcihiades- ‘Sound to this coward and lascivious town 
Our terrihlr approach ’ J R. VVallack as Alcihiades, 
’I’hcatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, 1816 

5 Slope. Aim 

7 traversed CVossed. breathed Spoken. 

8 sufferanet . Suffering, flush Ripe 

9 erouehiug marrme I patent courage 
14 conceit. Idea 

31 a tithed death. 1 e. the killing of one man in every ten. 

34 ^3- the hazard of the spotted die. By the throw of a dice. 

35 Lc/ . . . spotted. Alay the guilty die 

36 square. Just 

43 cull . . forth. Cut out the diseased. 

47 rampired. Fortified 


Scene IV. Bejbre tke 7 ualls oj' Athens. 

7* rufffpets sound. E nter Alc 1 bi ad es ivith his 
poTvers. 

A Icih. Sound to this coward and lascivious town 
Our terrible approach. \A Parley sounded. 

Enter Senators on the 'walls. 

Till now you have gone on and hll’d the time 
With all licentious measure, making your wills 
•I'lie scope of justice; till now myself and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power 
•Have wander’d with our traversed arms and 
breathed 

•Our sufferance vainly: now the time is flush, 
•When crouching marrow in the bearer strong 
Cries of itself ‘No more:’ now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease, ii 
And pursy insolence shall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. 

First Sen. Noble and young, 

•When thy first griefs were but a mere conceit, 
Krc thou hadst power or we had cause of fear. 
We sent to thee, to give thy rages balm, 

'J'o wipe out our ingratitude with loves 
Above their quantity. 

Sec. Sen. So did we woo 

Transformed Timon to our city's love 
By humble message and by promised means : 20 

We were not all unkind, nor all deserve 
The common stroke of war. 

First Sen. These walls of ours 

Were not cre< 5 led by their hands from whom 
You have received your griefs; nor arc they such 
That these great towers, trophies and .schools 
should fall 

For private faults in them. 

Sec. Sen. Nor arc they living 

Who were the motives that you first went out ; 
Shame that they wanted cunning, in excess 
Hath broke their hearts. March, noble lord. 

Into our city with thy banners spread: 30 

•By decimation, and a tithed death — 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loathes — take thou the destined 
tenth, 

•And by the hazard of the spotted die 
• Let die the spotted. 

First Sen. All have not offended ; 

•For those that were, it is not square to take 
On those that are, revenges: crimes, like lands. 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman. 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage : 
Spare thy Athenian cradle and those kin 40 

Which in the bluster of thy wrath must fall 
With those that have offended: like a shepherd, 
•Approach the fold and cull the infe< 5 :bed forth, 

But kill not all together. 

Sec. Sen. What thou wilt, 

Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile 
Than hew to ’t with thy sword. 

First Sen. Set but thy foot 

•Against our rampired gates, and they shall ope ; 
So thou wilt send thy fjentlc heart before. 

To say thou ’It enter friendly. 

Sen. Throw thy glove, 

Or any token of thine honour else, 50 

That thou wilt use the wars as thy redress 
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And not as our confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have seal’d thy full desire 

A,lctb. Then there’s my glove: 

•Descend, and open your uncharged ports : 

Those enemies of Timon’s and mine own 
Whom you yourselves shall set out for reproof 
•Fall and no more: and, to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, not a man 
•Shall pass his quarter, or offend ihc stream fo 
Of regular justice in your city’s hounds, 

Kut shall be render’d to your public laws 
At heaviest answer. 

Both, ’Tis most nobly spoken. 

Alcib. Descend, and keep your words 

\TJte Sepiafo 7 'S itcsccwict, onci o/»cu the gates, 

Kfiter Soldier. 

Sold, My noble gemeral, "riinon is dead ; 

Kn tomb’d upon the very hem o’ the sea : 

•And on his grave stone this insculjiturc, w'hicl^ 
With wax I brought away, whose soft impression 
Interprets for iny poor ignorance 

A Icib, r Bends the epitaph ] * H e re 1 i e s a w re tch (-d 
corse, of wretched soul bereft : 70 

Seek not my name : a plague consume you wicked 
caitiffs left ! 

Here lie I, Timon ; who, alive, all living men did 
hate : 

•Pass by and curse thy fdl, but pass and stay not 
here thy gait.’ 

•These well express in thee thy latter spirits : 
Though thou abhorr’dst in us our luiman griefs, 
Scorn’dst our brain’s flow and those our droplets 
which 

•From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. Dead 
Is noble Timon: of whose memory 80 

Hereafter more. Bring me into your city, 

•And 1 will use the ohvc with iny sword, 

•Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, 
make each 

•Prescribe to other as each other’s leech. 

Let our drums strike, [Exeunt. 


55 I nr^^^;ill^d parts ( Jatvs 

68 F<v// 1 A*i them tall 

60 pass hi\ quia te} I d his dm \ 

67 tnsiitlpiuK lris(.nption 

73 v/f/y s^iut. 1 t' sinp ht*tt 

74 I'hesr 'I'hcst VNoiils 



Alcibuidc-s ' to makr \ as! Neptunt* wt i'f)’ Nepfuiic, 
the god ot rht‘ sea from a 17 th leisiurv engra\ 

77 Ihn'MTnouioiis 

82 tht ohi'i \ e tner* \ 

83 stint Stop 

84 leech Physui.m 
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Pericles 

1608 


Ai tkk tuk aiu)htivkn 1 ‘SS 01 "I'lMON OF A I HI Ns something new was demanded, and 
Sliakespeare certainly produced it with Penries. VVe must remember that, in spite of the 
unsatisfactonness of the text that has come down to us, the play was exceptionally 
successful: we have plenty of evidence of that. Then, too, we must never forget the 
bearing of external circumstances upon the mind of a practical dramatist with a strong 
box-office sense. 

John Gower. The subject of Pericles was, as usual with Shakespeare, in the air at the 
time. Among other publications the story came to mind again with a new' edition in 1O07 
of I^awrence 'l\vine\s '/V/e Pal tern of Painful Adzentures, Shakespeare took a few touches 
from this into his play, but far more important to him w as the version of the stoiy which 
he read up in John Crower's (^onfessio Anianlis. 

We know that Shakespeare, very much a reading man, read his Chaucer; but 
Chaucer’s contemporary, Cjower, was visible to the dramatist in the neighbouring 
church of St. Saviour's, which dominated the whole of Southwark. His youngest 
brother, Edmund, another actor, w'as buried in the church in December 1607, with 
a knell which presumably the prosperous older brother paid for. Within the church a 
dominating visual image w as the splendid monument of the old poet - w ho had been a 
benefactor of the church in his time dating from the reign of Henry IV. There he lies 
in effigy, full length under a Cyothic canopy, his head resting upon his three chief works, 
one of which is the (^onfessio Amantis^ which was Shakespeare's chief reading for his 
play. 

We have seen that, w ith his unsleeping observancy, he w as very conscious of monu- 
ments and tombs. In the play Pericles says, on the way to recognising his lost daughter 
Marina : 


yet thou dost look 

Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves - 
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and it is thought that he had some such sculpted figure in mind. This is very likely, for 




Southwark was where the famous monumental workshops uere loiatecl (whence his 
own monument at Stratford would come in a few* years) 

I'or his play he thouj^ht up something new indeed, and ^ave the w hole thin^ an arehaK 
framework, with John Gower as C.^horus, most of his speeches in antK|ue lui^hsh and 
octosyllabic couplets like his own. These' introduce the first acts, the fifth has Prologue 
and Epilogue in rhyming pentameter. V'erv many rhymed couplets occur in the pla\ 
the trouble is that an unintelligent reporter, with a pedestrian mind, reported tin first 
two acts. Even here we have recognisable Shake.spearean touches, in words and phrases. 

'The function of Gower’s speeches goes back to the Chorus of Henry I "(w ith additional 
propriety, for that w^as Gower's period), introducing us to the action and leaping over 
space and time. Altogether the figure of the poet Gower is singularly important to the 
scheme of the play. 


/\ hr >\ ( Icj I Hh 
I ^fh t f Ufin \ t 

I / 

^ /no in 

I 'r[ )< lt‘s /' f nnt 

t/ir fif/( ft! 

< Wilhitis' 

'hlu- P.nntiil 
A(Ki iituii 
l\‘ru I *1 iin t‘ 
f )| I \ I l- / NM . 

Ah<>\’t / 

hf/t'J /tnm f)r> 
uifftn I^'nmhyfnct i 
ta Hon* '> t‘(/iluni 
nf Shuf<cspt‘iin \ 


Adventure. The subject of the play is tlie extraordinary adventures of Pericles as is ll'oihi. 77 
the emphasis of ’I'wine’s title, The I'atteru of Painful Adi'eutures' what K**ve it its appeal. 

Ben Jonson thought it ‘a mouldy tale’ - and it certainly was very ancient, going back to 
Apollonius of Tyre, whom Shakespeare had known about from much earlier. But the 
public loved it: Pericles fleeing from the C'ourt of Antiochus, after guessing the guilty 
secret of his incest w'ith his daughter; his travels by .sea, in the course of which his 
daughter, Marina, was born to his wife, 'Phaisa, whom he had won at the Court of 
Pentapolis; the wife’s presumed death in childbirth, her coffin thrown overboard, w hich 
yet arrives on land, with Thaisa awakening out of her trance to become a Vestal at 
Ephesus; Marina’s rescue from pirates, and her more admired rescue from the dangers 
of the brothel at Mytilene; Pericles meeting with his lost daughter, and the eventual 
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Introduction PERICKKS 




recognition and reunion of all three at Ephesus, with a husband found for Manna in tlie 
Ciovernor of Mytilene. 

Lost and Found might be a subtitle for the play, and such a farrago of aciventiin s 
certainly needed a Chorus to fit them all together and tell us where we are otherwjsi* 
7 VC should be lost. 

'I'he sea is everywhere in the play, as again in The Tempest, with quite a roU^ also in 
The Winter's Tale. 7 'he reason is not far to seek. Jacobean London was filled with news 
of the first English colony, at last, in America and the voyages thither, to New England 
as welLds to Virginia. Hundreds of leading figures subscribed to the Virginia C'ompany 
(Southampton was to become its Treasurer), i.e. they became Venturers’ in contempor- 
ary terms (most of them lost their venture). 'These later plays of Shakespeare all bear 
evidences of his reading not only of Hakluyt, as earlier, but of the pamphlets giving news 
of the voyages and ventures across the Atlantic. Voyages, the sea, stomis and tempests, 
shipwrecks, the sea-shore, pirates, crews the later plays are full of it all; nor is it at all 
surprising: the most sensitive register of the time noticed, as Dr. Johnson observed, 
everything. 

Date and Time. Nor is there any difficulty about these: they are obvitius. 'The reprint 
of Twine’s novel came out in 1 607 ; Shakespeare’s brothc^r w as buried in Gower’s churcfi 
in the same year; the Venetian ambassador saw the play not later than 1608; and in that 
year George Wilkins cashed in on the success of the play with his novel. The Painful 
Adventures of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. A pamphlet of i6oq bears further witness to the 
success of the play : 


Al >i K t / ht 

t s atid 

U } rnt V nf tht , 
f^oftrav d 

thi \ 
fUiumi 
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FKK I C I -KS Introduction 


I . cf. Roger 
Prior, ‘The life 
of George 
Wilkins’, 
Shakespeare 
Surrey 25 , i37 
foil. 


Amazed I stood to see a crowd 

Of civil throats stretched out so loud . . . 

So that 1 truly thought all these 
Came to see Shore or Pericles. 

George Wilkins has an interest of his own; for, like Shakespeare, he knew the 
Montjoies and their house in Silver Street, and gave evidence also in the law-case 
concerning their daughter and son-in-law. The young couple, whom Master 
Shakespeare had sponsored, came to lodge in the tavern which Wilkins kept in Turnmill 
Street.* This was frequented by theatre-folk, and he himself tried his hand, with little 
success, at writing plays as well as this novel. 

The more we know about these people the more we see how they relate, and things 
come together. Common sense and research are what is needed, not academic con- 
jectures. 

Turning Point. Everytliing shows that a turning point was reached, not only in 
Shakespeare's work but in his life. Even the unimaginative Chambers was ‘subjective' 
enough (his own phrase for it) to ptisit a possible breakdown for the dramatist at this 
time. But w^e do not need to be subjective . consider the objective, external circumstances. 

After the successful production of Pericles, the theatres were closed on account of 
plague from July 1608 for eighteen months. One cannot over-estimate the disturbance 
plague periodically created for contemporary life, but especially for theatre people. 
With plague raging in London, and the theatres closed, it is pretty certain that 
Shakespeare retired to the country, and to a full renewal of family life. It is most likely 
that from these decisive years iho8 9 he was based at Stratford : when he gave evidence 
in the Montjoie suit in ihiz he had to come up from the country; a second set of 
interrogatories could not be put to him, for he had gone back there. 

At Stratford his mother died in 1608; but a new life was forming around the young 
couple the intelligent Susanna and the able doctor, her husband and Shakespeare's 
only grandchild, Elizabeth, was born this year. 

The intermission of playing gave opportunity for the discussions that took place prior 
to a further decisive event, the resolution on the part of the Burbages and Shakespeare 
to take over Blackfriars as an indoor playing-house. 'This was a step of great importance 
for the future. Blackfriars had a smaller, more sophisticated upper-class audience, w hich 
paid better; it had had, from the Boys' Companies, a tradition of music. Shakespeare 
now became a part-owmer of Blackfriars under the new dispensation ; but it also ofl'ered 
a new' challenge, and new' opportunities, for his writing. It was natural that he, always 
ready to move with public taste, should experiment, now that he was to write for two 
audiences, that at the Globe and the other at Blackfriars. This is evident in the plays of 
his last period. 

The Play. T he experiment of Pericles w^as a great success, for the public was given 
everything: not only romantic adventures, and surprising recognitions, but a dumb- 
show, something like a masque, a dance, a tilt, and a great deal of music: some of it lost, 
the song Marina sings, for example. Several times music is invoked : 

The still and woeful music that we have. 

Cause it to sound, beseech you. 

The viol once more; how thou stir’st, thou block! 

'The music there ! 
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1 nf rtKluctioTi IM’IK IC’I J-S 


I'his is to aid in bringing 'rhaisj, back to life, but ,t ,s called m at other u.nctures 
Altogether, it was spectacular, as well as new. 

For all its newness, much is recognisable. Fhe brothel scenes and characters the 
Bawd and Boult, are after the fashion of Measure for Measure, and the generous helpings 
of bawdy would have been another factor making for success. Some nf thi in are common- 
place gags, others stamped Shakespearean 


For your bride goes to that with shame winch is her wav to uo wnh warrant 
Faith, some do, and son'ie do not 


^rhere w^as a Spaniard's mouth watered, and he went to bed to her \ ei \ 
description [Marina's]. 

Wc find the phrase, 'the deed of darkness’, Sliakcspt arc’s word tor it hetore 

Another regular touch we ha\'e noticed is Boult's, AVhat would >ou ha\i' me do.^ (io 
to the wars, would you? where a man ma\ serve seven years tor tlie loss ot a and 
have not money enough in the end to buy linn a wooden one?' 'The name ol ‘the irieat 
pirate Valdez' obviously comes from the Spanish eoinniander wliom Drake captured 
from the Armada of 15H8. A touch of the time comes when the knights till and King 
Simonides says to his lords ; 


VVe will w ithdraw into the galler\ . 

'Iliis was just how Queen Flizabeth view ed the tilts, from her gallerv looking dov\ n into 
the tilt-yard below. 

Text and Publication. The whole problem ol Pernlvs to which so much liiseussion 
has been devoted, mostly beside the point and to little illumination relates to ilu text 
and circumstances of publication. We must keep in inintl the hiatus, tlie upiuaval, 
caused by the plague and Shakespeare’s absence from London 

The Company obtained a blocking entry for their veiw succcsslul plav 111 iboS But 
next year a publisher got hold of a text of the play, put together by one or two retxulers, 
and published it, a very poor text, the first two acts badly reported, and much ot it liadly 
printed. Fhere w^as such a demand for it perhaps all the more on account ol the theatres 
being closed that another printing was called tor the same year; and >ct a third m 
1611 six altogether before the horrid Puritans (to whom the t>lay has a rctcrc ncc) 
closed the theatres altogether. 

Fleming and Condcll did not print the play, lor all its success, in the Folio ol 1(123 
presumably because they had no decent text ot it ax ailablc. '1 he simplest c^xplanation 
is alwavs best, and the circumstances of 1608—9 make it understandable. All sorts of 
conjc'ctures have been made, as to divided authorship, unsatistactory printers, difterent 
compositors, etc. Sad as it is, we are gratetul for a torso ot a play, as with 7 im(m, rather 
than none at all. 
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PERICLES 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


Antiochus, king of Antioch. 
Pericles, prince of Tyre. 

two lords of Tyre. 

ig of Pentapolis. 
Cleon, governor of Tarsus. 
Lysimachus, governor of Mytilene. 
CeRIMON, a lord of Ephesus. 
Thaliard, a lord of Antioch. 
Philemon, servant to Cerimon, 
Leonine, servant to Dionyza. 
Marshal. 

A Pandar. 

Boult, his servant. 


Helicanus, 1 
Escanes, 1 
Simonides, ki 


The Daughter of Antiochus. 
l)ioNY/A. wife to Cleon 
'I'nAis^, daughter to Simonides. 

Makina^ daughter tr) Pericles and Thaisa. 
1 -Yen our DA, nurse to Manna. 

A l>awd. 

IvOrds, Knights, (gentlemen. Sailors, Pirates, 
Fishermen, and Messengers. 

Diana. 

Gower, as Chorus. 

Scene: Dis /* ey‘seiUy in vay^ions cmifitru ' s . 


• A. bullet beside u text hue tudteutes an annotat ion in the 
opposite column 


ACT I. 

Enter Gower. 

Sejore the palace oj^ A ntioch. 

To sing a song that old was sung, 

From ashes ancient Gower is come ; 
Assuming man's infirmities, 

To glad your ear, and please your eyes. 

It hath been sung at festivals, 

On ember-eves and holy-ales ; 

And lords and ladies in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives : 

The purchase is to make men glorious ; 

Et bonum ejuo antiquius, eo meiius. 

If you, bom in these latter times, 

When wit's more ripe, accept my rhymes. 


6 cmher-eTfi. livcninRs Iwtore fasting days, huty-alcs. 
I’arish festivals to raise money for the chtirtVi. 

10 Et mvhus i e. the older the better. 

Opponte: Manna with Feneles. Knaravina bv Henry 
Fuseli (1741 1H25;) 
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PKUIC rJCS Art I Srtne I 


32 jmmt' journey 
39 ivi^hl "VI till 

1 {it hir^i rt'it’ii'vii I*'ul}y undeislootl 

7 yaw CjiuJ of lieti\en>. 

8 /.iK'tNii ( iotltU-ss of' <. hikftiirrli 



Penefes- ‘See where she comes, apparelTd like the 
spring? , . ’ DetiiiJ from the painting ‘Pnmavera’ by 
Sandro Botticelli (1444 1510) 


27 Hespetides. Legendary orchard K»-iarded by a dragon. 


And that to hear an old man sing 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 

1 life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for you, like taper-light. 

'Phis Antioch, then, Antiochiis the Great 
Built up, this city, for his chiefest seat; 

The fairest in all Syria, 

I tell you what mine authors 5;ay : 20 

This king unto him took a fere. 

Who died and left a female heir. 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face, 

As heaven had lent her all his grace ; 

With whom the father liking took. 

And her to incest did provoke : 

Bad child ; worse father ! to entice his own 
To evil should be done by none : 

But custom what they did begin 

Was with long use account no sin. 30 

The beauty of this sinful dame 

• Made many princes thither frame, 

To seek her as a bed-fellow, 

In marriage-pleasures play-fellow: 

Which to prevent he made a law. 

To keep her still, and men in awe, 

That whoso ask’d her for his wife. 

His riddle told not, lost his life : 

• So for her many a wight did die. 

As yon grim looks do testify. 40 

What now ensues, to the judgement of your eye 
1 give, my cause wlwj best can justify. [A'jrf/. 

ScKNE !• Antioch, A roofn in the />alace. 

Antiochus, Prince Pkricees, and 
Jottoivcrs. 

• Ant. Young j^rince of have at large 

received 

The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per. 1 have, Antiochus, and, witli a soul 
Kmbolden’d with the glory of her praise, 

'Think death no hazard in this enterprise. 

Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a 
bride, 

• For the ernbracements even of Jove himself; 

•At whose conception, till laicina reign’d, 

Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence, 
'The senate-house of planets all did sit, 10 

'To knit in her their best perfeddions. 

Mnsic. Enter the Daughter of Antiochus. 

Per. See where she comes, apparelTd like the 
spring, 

Graces h^r subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men ? 

Her face the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever razed, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mild companion. 

You gods that made me man, and sway in love, 
That have inflamed desire in my breast 20 

To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps. 

As I am son and servant to your will. 

To compass such a boundless happiness 1 
Ant. Prince Pericles, — 

Per. That would be son to great Antiochus. 

• Ant. Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd : 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard : 
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Her face, like heaven, entioeth thee to view -o 
Her Countless ji^lory, winch desert must i 
And which, without desert, heciiuse tlime eye 

• Presumes to reach, all thy whole heap must die. 
Yon sometimes famous princes, like tliysell, 
Drawn by report, adventurous by desire. 

Tell thee, with speechless tongues and semblance 
pale, 

That witlioiit covering, save yon field t»f stais, 

• Here they stand martyrs, slam in Cupid’s wars. 
And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 
For going on death’s net, whom mme icsist 

Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself, 

And by those fearful objef^ts to prepaie 
"Phis body, like to .them, to what 1 must; 

For death remember’d should be hi e a mirrt.r. 
Who tells us life 's biii breath, to trust it error 
I ’ll make iny will then, and, »is sick men do 
Who know the world, see heaven, but, leeling woe, 
(iripe not at earthly joys as erst tliey did , 

So I beciuealh a liappy iieare to you 5 ei 

And all good men, as every prince should do; 

My riclies to the eartli irom wiiencr they tame. 
But my unspotted fire of love to vui 

[ J o the (tinii^hir r <>/ . \ )i tit>chus. 

'J’hiis rearly for the way of life or death, 

1 wait the sharpest blow, Aiiiiochus. 

Ajit. Scorning advice, read the conclusion, 
then : 

Which read and not expouinled, ’tis decreed, 

As these before thee thou thyself shall bleed. 

• Diittgh Of all say’d yet, luayst thou piove 

prosperous ’ 

Of all say’d yet, I wish thee happiness ! (jo 

• /’f'r. Like a bold champion, 1 assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 

But faithfulness and courage. 

J f e / edits the riddle. 

X am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s llesh which did me breed. 

I sought a luisbaiid, in which labour 
I found that kindness in a Axther : 

He’s father, son, and husband mild; 

I mother, wife, and yet his child. 

Jiow they may be, and yet in two, -jo 

As you Nvill live, resolve it you. 

Sharp physic is the last : but, O yt>u powers 
I'hat give heaven countless eyes to view iiien 

Why cloud they not their sights, jierpetiially. 

If this be true, vvliicli makes me pale to read it i 
Fair glass of liglit, I loved you, and could stili, 

I I'ahes hold o/ the Jui/id of the P/^mcess 

Were not this glorious casket stored with ill : 

But I must tell you, iU)W my thoughts revolt. 

F(>r he’s no man on w'hom perfections wait 
'^J'hat, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 8 o 
Y<m are a fair vi<il, and your sense tlic strings; 
Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music, 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods, to 
hearken : 

But being play’d upon before your time, 

Hell only daiiceth at .so harsh a chime. 

• Good sooth, 1 care not for you. 

A nt. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life. 
For tliat’s an article within our law. 

As dangerous as the rest. Your time's expired : 
Either expound now, or receive your sentence. 90 


Act I Scene 1 PERICLES 
33 ii'hitit ht'of) i.i' b<)tl\ 

38 ( npid Atti'iul.jnt (M 1 \ i*nu.s. gt>Lldcs‘x of U)\ t* 

59 u/v 't/' I c assayed, tried 
61 owuim I ntUnake h\t\ (\>mb;u 
86 < itnui soitth rrni\ 
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PERICLES Act 1 Scene I 


101 Copp'd. Humped 


110 f;Io-e fair words 



fancies ‘And both !ike serpents are, who rhoii^h they 
teed On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed ’ Kmbletn 
‘Latet anj^uis in herba’ trorn Claude Paradin*s IJez'ises 
heriiUfues, is 51 


Per. Great king. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to a6l; 
'Twould braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 

He*s more secure to keep it shut than shown : 
For vice repeated is like the wandering wind. 
Blows dust in others* eyes, to spread itself ; 

And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 

"I'he breath is gone, itnd the sore eyes see clear 
'i'o stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole 
casts loo 

•C'oppVl hills towards heaven, to tell the earth is 
throng’d 

By Ilian's oppression; and the poor worm doth 
die for'l. 

K ings are earth’s gods ; in vice their law ’s their 
will ; 

And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth ill? 

Jt is enough you know : and it is fit. 

What lieing more known grows worse, to smo- 
ther It. 

All love the womb that their first being bred, 
U’lien give my tongue like leave to love my head. 
Ant, JAsiWei Heaven, that I had thy head! 
he has found the meaning: 

#1 »ut I will glozc with him. — Young prince of I'yre, 
Though by the tenour of our strict edidf, iii 

V'^our exposition misinterpreting, 

Wc might proceed to cancel of your days; 

Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise : 

Forty days longer we do respite you ; 

If by which time our secret be undone. 

This mercy shows we’ll joy in such a son : 

And until then your entertain shall be 

As doth befit our honour and your worth- 120 

\K.xetint all but Pericles. 
Per. How courtesy would seem to cover sin. 
When what is done is like an hypocrite. 

The which is good in nothing but in sight! 

If it be true that I interpret false. 

Then were it certain you were not so bad 
As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 

Where now you ’re both a father and a son. 

By your untimely claspings with your child, 
Which pleasure fits an husband, not a father; 
And she an eater of her mother’s flesh, 130 

By the defiling of her parent’s bed ; 

And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
Uii sweetest llowers, yet they poison breed. 
Antioch, farewell ! for wisdom sees, those men 
)>lush not in adlions blacker than the night. 

Will shun no course to keep them from the light. 
(->ne sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder’s as near to lust as flame to smoke: 
Pt>ison and treason are the hands of sin. 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame : 140 

I'hcn, lest iny life be cropp’d to keep you clear. 
By flight I ’ll .shun the danger which I fear. IPjcit, 

Re-enter Antiochus. 

Ant. He hath found the meaning, for which 
we mean 

’£'0 have his head. 

He must not live to trumMt forth iny infamy. 
Nor tell the world Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner ; 

And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 
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Act 1 Scene II PERK l.KS 


For by his fall my honour 
Who attends us there ? 


must keep high. 


Kilter 1'haliard. 

, Doth your highness call? 150 
Ani. Thahard, ^ 

You are of our chamber, and our mind partakes 
Her private ac^lions to your secrecy ; 

And for your faithfulness wc will adVmice you. 
Thaliard, behold, here’s poison, and here’s gold 
We hate the prince of l yre, and thou must kill 
him : 

It fits thee not to ask the reason why, 

Because we bid it. Say, is it done ? 

My lord, 

lis done. 

Aut, Enough. 


Kilter a Messenger. 

•Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 
Mess. My lord, prince Pericles is lied. [ /t xit. 

As thou 

Wilt live, fly after: and like an arrow shot 
From a well-experienced archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou ne’er return 
Unless thou say ‘ Prince Pericles is dead.’ 

Thai. My lord. 

If I can get him within my pistol’s length, 

I ’ll make him sure enough: so, farewell to your 
highness. 

Ant, Thaliard, adieu! {E.vit 77 tal.\ I’ill 
Pericles dead, 170 

My heart can lend no succour to my head, [K.vit. 


Scene II. Tyre. A room in the f>alace. 
Enter Pericles. 

Per. \^To Lords luithont] Let none tlisturb 
us. — Why should this change of thoughts, 
The sad companion, dull-eyed rnelancludy, 

Be my so used a guest as not an hour. 

In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night, 
The tomb where grief should sleep, can breed 
me quiet? 

Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine eyes 
shun them. 

And danger, which I fear’d, is at Antioch, 
Whose arm .seems far too short to hit me here : 
Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits, 

Nor yet the other’s distance comfort me. ici 

Then it is thus: the passions of the mind, 

•I'hat have their first conception by niis-drcad, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care; 

And what was first but fear what might be done, 
Grows elder now and cares it be not done. 

And so with me; the great Antiochiis, 

^Gainst whom I am too little to contend. 

Since he’s so great can make his will his acfl. 
Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence ; 
•Nor boots it me to say I honour him, 20 

If he suspe6l I may dishonour him: 

And what may make him blush in being known, 
He ’ll stop the course by which it might be known ; 
With hostile forces he ’ll o’er.spread the land, 
•And with the ostent of war will look so huge. 
Amazement shall drive courage from the state ; 
Gur men be vanquish’d ere they do resist, 

And Rubjefts punish’d that ne’er thought offence: 
Which care of them, not pity of myself, 
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PERICLES Act I Scene 11 



Policies ‘ as top)s of trees. Which fence the roots 
they grou by and defend them’. Woodcut from CVsare 
Ripa’s l( onolof^ui^ 


44 Stf^mor Sooth i.c. Sir Sweet 7"on^ue 


Who am no more but as the tops of trees, 

Which fence the roots they grow by and defend 
them, 30 

Makes both my body pine and soul to languish, 
And punish that before that he wcjuld punish. 

Milter Hemcam.:s, iv/t/i ot/icr J.ords. 

Pirst Lord. J oy and all comfort in your sacred 
breast ! 

Sec. Lord. And keep your mind, till you 
return to us, 

I*eac;cful and comfortable ! 

11 el. Peace, peace, and give experience 
tongue. 

'I’hey do abuse the king that flatter him : 

For flattery is tlie bellow s blow^s up sin : 

'I'he thing the which is llatterVl, but a spark, 40 
'I'o which that blast gives heat and stronger 
glowing ; 

Whereas reproof, obedient and in order. 

Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 
•When Signior Sooth here does proclaim a peace. 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 
IVince, pardon me, or strike me, if you please; 

1 cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Per. All leave us else; but let your cares 
overlook 

What shipping and what lading’s in our haven. 
And then return to us. [Lj^eunl Lords.^ Heli- 
cauLis, thou 50 

I'last moved us; what seest thou in our looks? 

11 el. An angry brow, dread lord. 

Per. If there be such a dart in princes’ frowns, 
How durst thy tongue move anger to our face? 
llel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, 
from whence 

They have their nourishment? 

Per. Thou know’st I have power 

To take thy life from thee. 

Hel. YKneelingl 1 have ground the axe my- 
self; 

Do you but strike the blow. 

Per. Rise, prithee, rise. 

Sit down ; thou art no flatterer: 60 

I thank thee for it; and heaven forbid 
That kings should let their ears hear their faults 
hid I 

Fit counsellor and servant for a prince, 

Who by thy wisdom makest a prince thy servant, 
What wouldst t.hou have me do ? 

llel. To bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself. 

Per. Thou speak’st like a physician, Hclicanus, 
That minister’st a potion unto me 
7 ’hat thou wouldst tremble to receive thyself. 
Attend me, then : I went to Antioch, 70 

Where as thou know'st, against the face of death, 

I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 

From whence an issue I might propagate, 
t Are arms to princes, and bring joys to subjedls. 
Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 

I'he rest — hark in thine ear — as black as incest : 
Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father 
Seem'd not to strike, but smooth : but thou 
know’st this, 

’Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 

Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, 80 

Under the covering of a careful night. 

Who .seem’d my good proteiflor ; and, being here, 
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Act 1 Scene 111 PKKK l.KS 


Bethought me what was past, what mightsuccced. 

I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster tlian tJie years ; 

And should he doubt it, as no doubt he doth. 

That I should open to the listening air 
How' many worthy princes’ bhjods weic shed, 

To keep his bed of blackness unlaid oj^e, * bk) 
To lop that doubt, he’ll fill this land with arms. 
And make pretence of wrong tiiai I have done hi iii . 
When all, for mine, if 1 may call offrm c, 

list feel war s bluw, who spares not iiiiux ciif r . 
Which love to all, of which thyself ait one. 

Who now reprovesi me for it, -- 

Alas, sir ! 

Per. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, hlotul 
frcmi my cheeks, 

Musings into my mind, with thousand doubts 
How 1 might stop this tempest ere it <'ame ; 

And finding little comfort to relieve them, 

1 thought it princely chanty t(j grieve them to. 
Hel. Well, iny lord, since you have given im 
leave to speak, 

Freely will J speak. Antlochus you fear, 

And justly too, I think, you fear die tyrant, 

Who either by public war or private treason 
Will take away your life. 

I'hercforc, my lord, go travel for a while, 

Till that his rage and anger be forgot, 

Or till the Destinies do cut his thread t)f life. 
Your rule direct tt) any , if to me, 

Day serves not light ni(n*e faithful than 1 ’ll be. 

Per. 1 do not doubt iliy faith ; 

But should he wrong iny liberties in myabseiuc? 
Hel. We’ll mingle our bloods together in the 
earth, 

From whence we had our being and our birth 
Per, Tyre, 1 now look from thee then, and to 

• Tarsus 

Intend my travel, where I’ll hear from thee; 
And by whose letters I ’ll disp<^se myself 
The care 1 liad and have of snbjet‘'ls’ good 
On thee 1 Jay, whose wisdom’s .strength can 
bear it. it<> 

Til take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath * 
Who slums not to break one will suie crack ])oth : 

• But in our orbs we’ll live so round and safe, 

'Fhat time of both this truth shall ne’er c<mvince, 
'I'hou show’dst a subjeeff s shine, 1 a true prim e. 

\pxeiuit. 

Scene III. Tyre. An ante-charuher in the 
palace. 

Enter 'I’haliakd. 

Thai, So, this is 'Fyre, and this the court. 
Here must I kill King Pericles: and if I do it 
not, I am sure to be hanged at home : ’tis dan- 
gerous. Well, 1 perceive he was a wise fellow, 
and had good discretion, tliat, being hid to ask 
what Vie would of the king, desired he might 
know none of his secrets; now do I see he liad 
some reason for’t; for if a king bid a man b*! a 
villain, he’s bound by the indenture of his oath 
to be one. Hush ! here come the lords of Tyre 

Enter Helicanus a?id Escanes, ivith other 
Lords o/ Tyre. 

Hel. You shall not need, my fellow peers of 
Tyre, 
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Act I Scene IV 


Further to question me of your king’s departure: 
His scal’d commission, left in trust with me, 
Hoth speak sufTiciently he’s gone to travel. 
yVia/. \Aside\ How! the king gone ! 

I lei. If further yet you will be satisfied. 

Why, as it were unlicensed of your loves. 

He would depart, I ’ll give some light unto you. 

IJeing at Antioch 

J'iial. \AsiW^] What from Antioch? 

Ht‘L Royal Aiitiochus — on what cause I know 
not — 20 

'I'ook some displeasure at him ; at least he judged 
so : 

And doubting lest that he had err’d or stnn’d, 

'J\> show his sorrow, he ’Id corredt himself; 

.S(i puts himself unto the shij)man’s toil, 

With whom each minute threatens life or death. 

y/iai. I A s/dr] Well, I perceive 
I shall ikU be hang’d now, although I would ; 

Fill since he’s gone,t the king’s seas must please: 
He ’sc.'iped the land, to perish at the sea. 

I ’ll ])resent myself. Peace to the lords of Tyre ! 
//(/. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is wel- 
come. 31 

77 ui/. From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles; 

But since my landing I have understood 

Your lord has betook himself to unknown travels, 

My message must return from whence it caine. 

y/r/. We have no reason to desire it, 
Commended to our master, not to us: 

Vet, ere yt)Li shall depart, this we desire, 

As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre. 40 

S{ ilNk IV. Tarsus. A rootn in the Gover 7 tor s 
house. 

ICfiter Cleon, the g^over^tor of Tarsus ^ with 
l^iONYSiA, a 7 td others. 

C/e. My l)i(Jtiy7:a, shall we rest us here. 

And by relating tales of others’ griefs, 

See if ’twill teach us to forget our own? 

jy/o. 'I'hat were to blow at fire in hop>e to 
quench it ; 

For who digs hills because they do aspire 
'Throws down one mountain to cast up a liigher. 

< > my distressed lord, even siicli our griefs are ; 
Here they ’re but felt, and seen with mischief’s 
eye.'^, 

But like to groves, being topp’d, they higher rise. 

C/e. O Dionyza, ic 

Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger till he famish? 

Our tongues and sorrows do sound deep 
Our wt>es into the air; our eyes do weep. 

Till tongues fetch breath that may proclaim them 
louder ; 

That, if heaven slumber while their creatures 
want, 

I'liey may awake their helps to comfort them. 

I ’ll then discourse our woes, felt several years, 
And wanting breath to speak help me with tears. 
T>io. I ’ll do my best, sir. 20 

C/e. This Tarsus, o’er which I have the 
government, 

A city on whom plenty held full hand. 

For riches strew^’d herself even in the streets * 
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Whose towers bore beads so lugh tliey kiss'd the 
clouds, 

And strangers ne’er beheld but wonder’d at ; 
•Whose men and dames so jetted and adorn’d, 
Like one another’s glass to trim them by : 

Their tables were stored full, to glad the siglu. 
And not so much to feed on as delight ; 

All poverty was scorn’d, and pride so gieat, 

The name of help grew (idious lo icpeat. 

Dio. O, ’tis loo true. 

C/e. But see what licavcn can do ! I'y this 
our change, 

'rhese ininiths, who but of late, eartli, se.i, and air. 
Were all too little to content and i)lease, 
Although they gave their creatures ui abundance. 
As houses are defiled for want of use, 

They are now starved for want of <'\creise : 
7'hose palates who, not yet two suimuers vounger, 
Must have inventions to deliglit the taste, 

Would now be glad t)f bread, and beg foi it : 
Those mothers wbo, to nousle n]> liien babe^. 
Thought nought too c urioiis, are ready now 
To eat those little daibugs whom they lo\'( d 
So sharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and vvafe 
J>raw lots who first shall die to baigibeii life : 
Here stands a lord, and there a bidy v/eeping ; 
Here many sink, yet those which see‘ ibem fall 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 

Is not this true? so 

Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it 
C/e. (), let those cities tint of plenty’s t up 
And her prosjierities so largely lasie. 

With their superfluous riots, hear these teais! 
The misery of Tarsus may be theirs. 

/inter a Lord. 

Cord. Where’s the lord governor? 

C/e. Here. 

Speak out thy sorrows w^hich thou briug'st in 
haste, 

For comfort is too far for us to expecM, 

L,ord. We have descried, upon our neighbour- 
ing shore, Oo 

•A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 

C/e. 1 thought as much. 

One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, 

'That may succeed as liis inheritor ; 

And so in ours; .some neighbouring nation, 
raking advantage of our misery, 

Hath stuff’d these hollow vessels with their pov\t.‘r. 
To >>eat us down, the which are down already . 
And make a c<mquest of unhappy me, 

Whereas no glory’s got to overcome. 7‘» 

Lord. 'I'hat’s the least fear; for, by the sem 
blance 

Of their white flag.s display’d, they lirlng us peace, 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 

C/e. Thou spcak’.st like him’s untutor d to 
repeat : 

Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 
But bring they^ what they will and what they can. 
What need we fear? 

The ground’s the lowest, and we are hail way 
there. 

Go tell their general we attend him here. 

To knovV for what he comes, and whence he comes.^ 
And what he craves. S/ 

Lord. I go, iny lord. \L.xii. 


26 ji'tteii Sw;igm‘rin^ 
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PFRfCLKS Act II ProIojsfLic 

83 consist Oecidc 



Peru lc*s ‘Arist . I pmv > <)u. nse ’ f^encles ( Piclinrd 
j<»hns<>n) uirh C’k‘<in (DoniiUl Juries) and I>ion\za 
(Kat'hel Keinpson), Stratford-upon-Avon, 1958 


2 7V1S J>Lno\\ . 

12 Thinks (fin I e belunes as the j^ospel every word 
he utteis 


• C/ 6 \ Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist; 

If wars, we arc unable to resist. 

lifiter Pekickes 'ivith Attendants. 

Prr. Lord governor, for so we hear you are. 
Let not our ships and nuruber of our men 
jle like a beacon fired to amaze your eyes. 

We hav e heard your miseries as far as 'Pyre, 

And seen the desolation of your streets; 

Nor ctniie we to add sorrow to your tears, 90 
Ihu rcdicvc tltein of titeir heavy load ; 

Aiul ihe^e our ships, you happily may think 
Are like the d'roj.m lujrse was stuff’d within 
W nil bloody veins, expet'tin^; overthrow, 

\re st<a-etl w ith coi n ti) make ^'oiir needy bread. 
And cive tliem life wlunn Iiunger starved half 
deatl 

. ///. 'Phe gods of (iicece proLe^l you I 
And we’ll i^ray for you. 

/^v^ Arise, I pray y ou, rise: 

Wr do not look for reverence, but for love. 

And harbourage for ourself, our ships, anil men. 

Cli\ 'J'he which when any shall not giMtify^ toi 
( )r jiay with nnthankfulness in tlionght, 

lie it our wave s, our children, or ourselves, 

'Idle i'ur^c of heaven and men succeed tlieir evils ! 
Till when, — the which 1 hope .shall ne’er be 
seen, — 

Vour grace is wa-dcome to our town and us. 

yV;-. Which welcome w'e 'll accej>L ; fciist here 
a wliile, 

pi mil our stars that frown lend us a smile. 

[P 


ACT IT. 

R liter CiowKR. 

Gniv. Here have you seen a miglity king 

• His child, I wis, to incest bring; 

A better prince and benign lord, 

J'Jiat wdl pnive awful both in deed and word. 
l>e giiict then as men should be, 

'I'ill he hath pass’d necessity. 

1 'll show you those in troubles reign, 

Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 

Phe good in conver.sation, 

do whom I give my benison, 10 

Is still at 'Parsus, wdiere each man 

• 'Phinks all is writ he speken can ; 

And, to remember what he docs, 

Build his statue to make him glorious : 

But tidings to the contrary 

Are brought your eyes ; w'hat need speak I ? 

Dumb Show. 

R liter at one door PERicr.ES talking *with 
Ci.KoN : all the train 'with them, /inter at 
another door a Gentleman, with a letter to 
Pericles : Pericles shows the letter to 
Cleon; j^izies the Messenger a reiuard^ and 
kn/ifhts him. Rjcit Pericles at one doory and 
Ci.EON at another. 

(yood Helicane, that stayed at home. 

Not to eat honey like a drone 
P'rom others* labours; for though he strive 
d'o killcn bad, keep good alive ; 20 

And to fulfil his prince* desire, 

Sends word of all that haps in 'I'yre : 
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How Thaliard came full bent with sin 
And had intent to mvirder him : 

And lha: in Tarsus was not best 
Longer for him to make his rc'.t. 

He. doing so, put forth to seas, 

Where when men been, there’s seldom ease ; 
For now the wind begins to blow ; 

Thunder above and deeps below 
Make such untiuicl, that the ship 
Should house him safe is wreck’d and split ; 
And he, good prince, having all lost, 
lly waves from coast to coast is tost : 

• All perlshen of man, of pelf, 

• Nc aught escapen but himself ; 

Till fortune, tired with doing bad, 

• Threw him ashore, to give him glad : 

And here he comes. What shall be next, 
l^ardon old Ciower, — this longs the text. 

\Ejcit 


Scene I. Pr7itapoUs. An opefi plate hy tkr 
sen-side 


IC filer Pek triads, icud. 

Per. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of 
heaven ! 

Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you . 

And I, as fits iny nature, do obey you ; 

Alas, the sea hath cast me on the nx ks. 

Wash’d me from shore to shore, and left m* 
breath 

Nothing to think on but ensuing death : 

Lei it suffice the greatness of your powers 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortune^; o 

And having throw'ii liiin from your w'atety 
Here to have death in peace is all he’ll crave. 


Enter three Fishermen 

• E'irst Eish. What, ho, Pilch ! ^ 

See. Fish. Ha, come and bring away the nets 

• Eh'st Fish. What, Patch-]:)reech, I say ! 

Third Fish. What say you, master? 

First Fish. Look how thou stirrest now ! come 
•away, or I’ll fetch tliee with a wanion 

Third Fish. ’Faith, master, 1 am thinking ol 
the poor men that were cast away before iis eveii 

First Fish. Alns, poor souls, it grieved niy 
heart to hear what pitiful cries they made to us U> 
lielp them, when, well-a-day, we could scarce 

help ourselves. , , . 

Third Fish. Nay, master, said not 1 as mucli 

when I s:iw the porpus_ how he X. 

tumbled? they say they re half hsh, ; 

a plague on them, they ne er come but I 1< 
be washed. Master, 1 marvel how the hshes live 

^Ffrst Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the great 
ones cat up the little ones ; I can 
rich misers to nothing so fitly as *" * 

plays and tumbles, driving the poor ^y before 
hini, and at last devours tliem all at a mout b . 
such whales have I heard on o the land, wm 

never leave gaping till ^ Tif 
whole parish, churA. steeple, bells, and all. 

Per. A pretty moral 39 

Third Fish. But, master, if I had been the 
sextori would have been that day m the V.elfry. 


35 AU . man All men arc pi-i isbvil. /)c// Possessions. 

36 \fauii*hf(\\taf>en Nothing' esi apes 

38 ^fat/ i il.ulne''S 

12 I*ili It l.t.nhei till ket 
14 Pafdi-hrit‘ili Niek-n.inu* 

17 frith Sti ik( 7canmn V’enueaiue 



•niint l•.^lu•^.li^n ‘ I the porpus bow lx boomed 
i.od tumbled' ilhiMmtion bt Hyam SImw , Th, Chi^n iik 


.Sluibv\p< (ir<'. I 
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58-9 If . . //. If you find thrs pleasant, then let it be 

struck from the calendar. 


B2 quoth-a Y Did he say ? 



First Fisherman. ‘I have a ^own here; come, put it on’ 
Kn><raving of a tisherman’s j^own from Pietro Bertelh’s 
Dn'ersaruni nationum hahttus, 1594 


S7 beMdle. Parish constable whose duty was to whip 
offenders. 


Sec, Fish, Why, man? 

Third Fish, Becavise he should have swal- 
lowed me too : and when I had been in his belly, 
I would have kept such a jangling of the bells, 
that he should never have left, till he cast bells, 
steeple, church, and parish, up a^ain. But if the 
q;ood King^ Simonides were of my mind, — 

Per. I Aside] Simonides! 49 

'Third Fish. We would purge the land of these 
<i rones, that rob the bee of her honey. 

/V/-. . {Aside] How from the finny subjeA of 
the sea 

These fishers tell tlic infirmities of men ; 

And from their watery empire recolIe< 5 l 
All that may men approve or men dete< 5 l ! 

J^eace be at your lafxnir, honest fishermen. 

Sec. Fish, Honest! good fellow, what’s that? 

• If it be a day fits 3^011, t search out of the calendar, 
and nobody look after it, 

yVr. May see the sea hath cast upon your 
coast. 60 

Sec, Fi^h. What a drunken knave was the sea 
to cast thee in our way ! 

Per. A man whom both the waters and the 
wind, 

In that vast tennis-court, hav^e made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him ; 

He asks of 3^011, that never used to beg 

Thirst Fisk, No, friend, cannot you beg? Here’s 
them in our country of (Greece gets more with 
begging than we can do with working. 

Sec. Fish Canst thou catch any fishes, then? 
Per, I never practised it. 71 

Sec. F'ish. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure ; 
for here’s nothing to be got now-a-days, unless 
thou canst fish for’t. 

/Vr What I have been 1 have forgot to know; 
lUit what 1 am, want teaches me to think on : 

A man throng’d up with cold : my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life than may suffice 
I'o give my tongue that heat to ask your help ; 
Which if you shall refuse, when J am dead, 80 
For that T am a man, pray see me buried. 

• First Fish Die quoth-a? Now gods forbid! 
1 have a gown here ; come, put it on ; keep thee 
warm. Now, afore rne, a handsome fellow ! Come, 
thou shalt go home, and we’ll have fiesh for 
holidays, fi>.h for fasting-days, and moreo’er pud- 
dings and flap-jacks, and thou shalt be welcome. 

Per, I thank you, sir. 

Sec, Fish, Hark you, my friend ; you said you 
could not beg. 90 

Per. I did but crave. 

Sec. Fish. But crave! Then 1 ’ll turn craver 
too, and so I shall ’scape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipped, 
then? 

Sec. Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all ; for 
if all your beggars were whipped, I would wish 
•no better office than to be beadle. But, master, 

I ’ll go draw up the net. 

\Fxit Tviih Third Fiskerwan. 
Per. [Aside] How well this honest mirth 
becomes their labour ! 

First Fish. Hark you, sir, do you know where 
ye are ? 101 

Per, Not well. 

First Fish. Why, I’ll tell you: this is called 
Pentapolis, and our king the good Simonides. 
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f K-ing Simonides, do you call 

him ? 

Ay, sir ; and he deserves so to he 
calledfor his peaceable reign and g()od government. 

^ happy king, since he gains from 
his subjects the name of g >od by his government 
How far is his court distant from this shore? iit 
First Fisk. Marry, sir, half a day’s journey: 
and 1^11 tell you, he hath a fair daughter, and to- 
morrow is her birth-day i and tlierc are ])riuces 
and knights come from all ynirts of the world to 
just and tourney for her love 

Per. Were my fortunes equal to my desires, 
I could wish to make one there. 

First Fish. O, sir, things must he as they 
may; and what a man cannot get, he may law- 
fully deal for — t his wife’s soul. 121 

Re-enter Second and Third Fishermen, dra^iidpt^ 
up a net. 

Sec. Fish. Help, master, help! here’s a fisli 
hangs in the net, like a poor man’s right in the 
•law; ’twill hardly come out. Ha! hots on’ t, *tis 
come at last, and ’tis turned to a rusty armour. 
Per. An armour, friends ! I pray you, let me 
.see it. 

Thanks, fortune, yet, that, after all my crosses. 
Thou givest me somewhat to repair myself; 

And though it was mine own, part of my heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 130 
With this stridl charge, even as he left his life, 
‘Keep it, my Pericles; it hath been a shield 
•’Tvvixt me and death ;’ — and pointed to this 
brace ; — 

‘ For that it saved me, keep it : in like necessity — 
The which the gods protect thee from ! — may 
defend thee.^ 

It kept where I kept, I so dearly loved it; 

Till the rough seas, that .spare not any man. 
Took it in rage, though calm’d have given ’t again : 
I thank thee for’t: my shipwreck now’s no ill. 
Since 1 have here my father’s gift in’s will. 140 
First P'isk. What mean you, sir? 

Per. "fo beg of you, kind friends, this coat of 
worth, 

•For it was sometime target to a king ; 

I know it by this mark. He loved me dearly. 
And for his sake I wdsh the having of it ; 

And that yoii’ld guide me to your sovereign’s 
court, 

Where with it I may appear a gentleman ; 

And if that ever my low fortune’s better. 

I’ll pay your bounties; till then rest your debtor, 
• First Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 
Per. T '11 show the virtue 1 have borne in arms. 
P'irst Fish. Why, do 'e take it, and the gods 
give thee good on’t! 

Sec. Fish. Ay, but hark you, my friend ; twas 
we that made up this garment through the rough 
•seams of the waters : there are certain condole- 
ments, certain vails. I hope, sir, if you thrive, 
you’ll remember from whence you had it. 

Per. Believe 't, I will. 

By your furtherance I am clothed in steel ; loo 

And, spite of all the rapture of the sea, 

This jewel holds his building on my arm : 

Unto thy value I will mount myself 
•UfK>n a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 
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167 Breeches. 

4 Return Reply. 

15 de 7'ue Crest. 

21 'Lu\ mihi' VoLir Ii^ht is life to me 

27 */’/// fuerza\ More by gentleness than by force 



"^rhe French versum of the Second Knight's mort<j, 
‘Plus par tloulceur, que par force’, from Oiles C’orrozet's 
Heralitm^rnphie, i S43 


30 Wie apex' 'I'he cr<jwn of triumph has led rnc on. 

33 'Quod . extnif^uit' 7’hat which feeds me, ex- 
linKuishes me 

38 'Sir tides'. Thus is faith to be tested 


Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 
•Of a pair of bases. 

Sec. F'isk. We’ll sure provide: thou shall 
have my best gown to make thee a pair; and 111 
bring thee to the court myself. 17a 

Pe'T. Then honour be but a goal to my will. 
This day 1^11 rise, or else add ill to ill. \ExetfMt, 

ScENK II. Phe saitie. A ptibltc *ivay or plat- 
yor^ti leading to the lists. A painlion by the 
side 0/ it for the reception of the King^ Princess^ 
PordSy 

Enter SiMONiUE.s, Thais A, Lords, and At- 
tendants. 

Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the 
triumph? 

First Ford. They are, my liege ; 

And stay your coming tox>resent themselves 
• Sim. Return them, we are ready ; and our 
daughter. 

In honour of whose birth these triumphs are. 

Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat 
For men to .see, and seeing wonder at. 

\Exit a Ford. 

Thai. It plea.seth you, my royal father, to 
expre.ss 

My commendations great, whose merit’s less. 

Szm. It ’s fit it should be so : for princes arc 10 
A model, which heaven in.tkes like to it.self; 

As jewels lose their glory if neglet^ied, 

So princes their renowns if not respedted. 

'Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
•The labour of each knight in his device. 

yV/ai. Which, to preserve mine honour, I’ll 
perform. 

Enter a Knight; he passes or^er, and his Squire 
presents his shield to the Princess. 

Sizn. Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 
'Phai. A knight of Sparta, my renowmed father ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black Ethiope reaching at the sun : 20 

•The \vord, ‘ Lux tua vita mihi’. 

Sim. He loves you well that holds his life of you. 

f The Second Knight passes 07ie?\ 
Who is the .second that presents himself? 

Phai. A f>rince of Macedon, my royal father; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is an arm’d knight that’s conquer’d by a lady ; 
•I'he motto thus, in Spanish, ‘ Piu por dulzura 
que por fuerza.’ 

f 7 "he Phird Knight passes o 7 fer. 
Sim. And what’s the third? 

Phai. I'he third of Antioch; 

And his device, a wreath of chivalry ; 

•The word, ‘Me pompai provexit apex.’ 30 

[Phe Eonrth Knight passes over. 
Sim. What is the fourth ? 

Phai. A burning torch that’s turned upside 
down ; 

•The word, ‘Quod me alit, me extinguit.’ 

Sim. Which shows that beauty hath his power 
and will. 

Which can as well inflame as it can kill. 

[Phe E'ifth Knight passes over. 
Phai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds. 
Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried : 
•The motto thus, ‘Sic spetftanda fides.’ 
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[ The S i.vth Knight, Ter teles, passes over, 
Stm. And what s 

The sixth and last, the which the knijjht himself 

With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d? 41 

Thai. He seems to he a stranger; but his 
present is 

A wither’d branch, that’s only green at top • 

•The motto, ‘In hac spe vivo’. 

Sttfi. A pretty moral ; 

From the dejet^ied state wherein he is. 

He hoi:)CS by you his fortunes yet niny flonvish. 
First Lorii. He had need mean better than 
his outward show 

Can any way speak in his just commend ; 

For by his rusty outside he ap])ears 
•To have practised more the whipstock than the 
lance. 

Sec. Lord, He well maybe a stranejer, for In^ 
comes 

To an honour’d triumph strangely furnished 

I'hird Lord. And on set purpose lei his 
armour rust 

Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 

Si?n. Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 

The outward habit by the inward man. 

But stay, the knights arc coming; we will vith 
draw 

Into the gallery. \F.j:eii?ti. 

[Great shouts luith'ift, and all cry * i'he mean 
knight !’ 


Scene HI. The same. A hall of state: a 
banquet prepared. 


Enter Simonides, Thais a, Lords, Attendants, 
Knights, yVt?;// tilting. 


Sim. Knights, 

To say you’re welcome were superfluous. 

To place upon the volume of your deeds, 

As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 

Were more than you expedl, or more th.an’s fit, 
Since every worth in show commends itself 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast; 
You are princes and my guests. 

Thai. But you, my knight and guest; 

To whom this wreath of vidtory I give, lo 

And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 

Per. ’Tis more by fortune, lady, than by merit 
Sim. Call it by what you will, the day is yours ; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 

In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed. 

To make some good, but others to exceed ; 

And you are her labour’d scholar. Come, queen 
o’ the feast, — 

For, daughter, so you are,— here take your place : 
Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace. 
Knights. We are honour'd much by good 
Simonides- 

Sim. Your presence glads our days : honour 

we love ; , ^ i 

For who hates honour hates the gods above. 
Marshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 

Some other is more iit. 

First Knight. Contend not, sir ; for we are 


gentlemen 

That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envy the great nor do the low despise. 

Per. You are right courteous knights. 
Sint 


44 In . vivii hi tins ht>pt’ I Ii\ c 
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29 iiites resist me. '^rhcsc deH<'acies are distasteful to me. 
she. i.e. 'I'haisa. 

42 t ail I -.ower 

56 vottnter7'ai! . Equal 


Per, By Jove, I wonder, that is king^ of 
thoug^hts, 

•These cates resist me, she but thought upon. 

77 ui/. By Juno, that is queen of marriage, 30 
All viands that I eat do seem unsavoury, 

Wishing him my meat. Sure, he’s a gallant gen- 
tleman. 

Sif/t, He’s but a country gentleman; 

Has done no more than other knights have done ; 
Has broken a staff or so ; so let it pass. 

Thai. 'J'o me he seems like diamond to glass. 
Per. Yon king’s to me like to my father’s 
pidlure, 

Which tells me in thrit glory once he was; 

Had ])rinces sit, like stars, about his throne, 

And he the sun, for them to reverence ; 40 

None tliat beheld him, but, like lesser lights, 

• I )id vail their crowns to his supremacy : 

Where now his son ’s like a glow-worm in the 

night, 

The which hath fire in darkness, none in light ; 
Whereby I see that Time’s the king of men, 
He’s both their parent, and he is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 
SiTn. What, are you merry, knights? 

Knif^^his. Who can Ije other in this royal pre- 
sence ? 

Sim. Here, witli a cup that's stored unto the 
brim, — 50 

As you do love, fill to your mistress* lips, — 

Wc drink this health to you. 

Knights. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Yet pause awhile : 

Yon knight doth sit too melancholy, 

As if the entertainment in our court 

• Had not a show might countervail his worth. 
Note it not you, Thaisa? 

'Thai. What is it 

To me, my father? 

Szm. O, attend, my daughter : 

Princes in this should live like gods above. 

Who freely give to every one that comes 60 

'To honour them : 

And princes nut doing so arc like to gnats, 

Xyiiich make a sound, but kill’d arc wonder’d at. 
Therefore to make his entrance more sweet. 
Here, siay we drink this standing-bowl of wine to 
him. 

Thai* Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so bold : 

He may my proflfer take for an offence. 

Since men take women’s gifts for impudence* 
Stm, How ! yo 

Do as I bid you, or you ’ll move me else. 

Thai, [Aside^ Now, by the gods, he could 
not please me better. 

Sim. And furthermore tell him, we desire to 
know of him. 

Of whence he is, his name and parentage. 

Thai, The king my father, sir, has drunk to you. 
Per, I thank him. 

Thai* Wi.shing it so much blood unto your life. 
Per, I thank both him and you, and pledge 
him freely. 

That, And further he desires to know of you, 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 80 
Per. A gentleman of Tyre ; my name, Peri- 
cles ; 

My education been in arts and arms; 



Act II Scene IV PERICLKS 


Who, looking for adventures in the world, 

Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 

And after shipwreck driven upon this shore. ’ 

tbanks your grace ; names himself 

Pericles, 

A gentleman of Tyre, 

Who only by misfortune of the seas 
Bereft of ships and men, cast on this sliore 

Sim. Now, by the god.'., 1 pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from liis melancholy 
Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles. 

And waste the time, which looks fur other revels. 
•Even in your armours, as you are addres.s’d, 

Will very well become a soldier’s d;incc. 

I will not have excuse, with saying ihlr, 

Loud music is loo harsh for ladies’ heads, 

Since they love men in arms as well as beds. 

I 'J'/ic l\7iig/its dance. 

So, this was well ask'd, ’twas so well perform'd. 
Come, sir; loo 

Here is a lady that wants breathing too* 

And I have heard, yem knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trijj; 

And that their measures arc as excellent. 

Per. In those that pratftise them they arc, iny 
lord. 

Shn. O, that ’s as much as you would be denied 
Of your fair courtesy. 

['J7te Knights and Ladies dance 
Unclasp, unclasp; 

Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 
\To Per,\ But you the best Pages and lights, lo 
conduct 

These knights unto their several lodgings! ['I'c 
Prr.] Yours, sir, no 

We have given order to be next our own. 

Per. 1 am at your grace's pleasure. 

^ Sim, Princes, it is too late to talk of love ; 
Xnd that’s the mark I know you level at: 
Therefore each one betake him to his lest; 
To-morrow all for speeding do their best. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Tyre. A room in the Govei-nor's 
house. 

Enter Helicanus and Escanes. 

Hel No, Escanes, know this of me, 
Antiochiis from incest lived not free ; 

For which, the most high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in store, 
Due to this heinous capital offence, 

Even in the height and pride of all his glory. 
When he was seated in a chariot 
Of an inestimable value, and hisdaughter with him, 
A fire from heaven came and shrivcll’d up 
Their bodies, even to loathing ; for they so stimk, 
That all those eyes adored them ere their fall ii 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 
Esca. 'Twas very strange 

And yet but justice ; for though 
This king were great, his greatness was no guard 
To bar heaven’s shaft, but sm had his reward. 
Esca. 'Tis very true. 

E 71 ter two or three Lords. 

First Lord. See, not a man in private confer- 

Or co^dl has respea with him but he. 


94 adtht's s’d Dressfd 
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34 cf^ftsurr Judjfinent 

41 1n,h t (i> volif sufirtiffrs Put iiskU- vour suHVriuK'' 


S'ec. J^ord, It shall no longer grieve without 
reproof. 

I'/tird JLord And i.ursed be he that wi!l not 
second it. 20 

I^'irsi Lo7\i. Follow me, then. Lord Helicane, 
a word. 

IJcl. With me? and welcome ; Ijappy day, niy 
lords 

J^ord. Know that our griefs are risen to 
the tt»p. 

And now at length they o\crflow tlieir banks. 

II t'l. Your griefs ! for what wrong not your 
prince you love. 

/'IrS'I VV^rong not yourself, then, noble 

H elicanc : 

lUit if the prince do live, let us salute him, 

( )r know W'liaf ground's made happy [)y his breath. 
If in the world lie live, we’ll seek him oiit ; 

If in his grave he rest, wcMl find him there ; 30 

And he resolved he li\'es U) gf)vern iis, 

( )r flead, give’s cause to mourn his funeral, 

And leave us to our free eleclioii. 

• AdV . J^ 07 d. Wliose death indeed ks the strongest 

in our censure : 

And knouiiig this kingdom is without a head, — 
Like gi»odly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin, — your noble self, 
riiat best know how to rule and how to reign, 

VVe thus submit unto, — our sov^ereign 

AIL Live, nolde [Icli(.ane ! 40 

• Hcl. k'or lioiioiir’s cause, forbear your suf- 

frages : 

If tliat you love Prince Pericles, forbear. 

'Lake 1 > our wish, J leap inti; the seas. 

Where’s hourly trouble fc/r a minute’s case. 

A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you to 
Forbear the absence of your king ; 

If in which time expired, he not return, 

I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 

P»ut if I cannot win you to this li^ve, 

( JO search like nobles, like noble subjects, 50 

And in your search spouil your adventurous w orth ; 
Whom if you liiul, and win unto return. 

You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 

l.ord. 'To wi.sdoin he’s a fool that will 
not yield ; 

And since Lord Hclicanc enjoineth us. 

We with our travels will endeavour ns 

JleL Then you love ns, we you, and w^e ’ll clasp 
hands ; 

When peers thus knit, a kii>gdoni ever stands. 

[AL veu7it. 

Sc'KNK V. Pc7ita/>olis, A 7^00771 t7t t/ie J>alace, 

Kfitt.r SiMONiUFCS, rcadnig^ (I letter^ at 07Le dooT^: 
the Knights 77icet hint. 

Pt7'st J\7i{ght, Good inorrov'' to the good Si- 
monides. 

Sit/t. Knight.s, from my daughter this I let 
you know, 

That for this twelvemonth she'll not undertake 
A married life. 

Her reason to herself is only known, 

Which yet from her by no means can I get. 

Sec. K7iie^ht. May we not get access to her, 
my lord? 

Sittt, ’Faith, by no means ; she hath so stri6lly 
tied 
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Her to her chamber, that ’tis impossible. 

•One twelve moons more she’ll wear Diana’s 
livery ; lo 

•Th is by the eye of ("ynthia hath she vow'd, 

And on her virgin honour will not break it. 

Thirii K Loath to bid farewell, wc take 
our leaves. \Kjreinii Knights, 

Sitn. So, 

They are well dispatcli’d : now to my dau ghter's 
letter : 

She tells me here, she’ll wed the stranger k night. 
Or never more to view iinr day nor hglit. 

’'J'is well, mistress ; ycnir choice agrees with mine . 
I like that well : nay, how absolute she’s in't, 
Not minding whether J dislike or no! eo 

Well, I do comriiend her choice , 

And will no longer have it he delay’d 
Soft! here lie comes: 1 must dissemble it. 


Enter Pekici es. 


Per. All fortune to the good Simonides ’ 

Sint. To you as much, sir ! 1 am beholding 

to you 

Por your sweet music this last night : 1 (h 
Protest my cars were never better hul 
With such delightful jileasnig harmony. 

/Vo". It is your grace’s pleasure to coinmend . 
Not my desert. 

Sint. Sir, you arc iriusic's master. 

/Vr. The worst of all her scholars, my good 
lord 

Sitn Let me ask you one thing : 

What do you think of my daughter, sir? 

J*rr. A most virtuous princess 
Sint, And she is fair too, is slie not? 

Per. As a fair day in summer, wondrous fair 
Sim. Sir, iny daughter thinks very well of you ; 
Ay, s(» w'cll, that you must be her master, 

And she will be your scholar : therefore look to it. 
/V-’r. 1 am unworthy for lier .schoolmaster. 40 

Sitn. She thinks not so ; peruse this writing 
else. 

Per. [As/cK] Wliat’s here? 

A letter, that she loves the knight of ryre ! 

’Tis the king'.> subtilty to have my life 
O, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 

A stranger and distressed gentleman. 

That never aim’d so high to love your daughter. 
But bent all offices to honour licr 

Sim. Inou hast bewitch’d niy daughter, and 


thou art 
A villain. 

Per. By the gods, I have not : 

Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 


Nor never did my adlions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love or your displeasure. 
Sim. Traitor, thou best. 

Traitor ! 

Situ traitor. 

Per. Even in his thmat — unless it be the king 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

StM. [Asicfel Now, by the god.s, I do applaud 


nis courage;- , , 

Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts. 
*']'hat never relish’d of a base descent. '> 
I came unto your court for honour s cause, 

And not to be a rebel to her state ; 

And he that otherwi.se accounts of me, 


10 Ihana Ciodd css ‘>1 < basut\ 
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PERICLES Act III Prologue 



Susuii Fleetwood as Thaisa, Royal Shakespeare Co, 1 969 
1 y slaked. Quietened, rout. Kev'eJIers, 

9 fly •men. (iod of marriage. 

13 eche. Kke, increase. 

15 dern Dreary perch L^istance. 


This sword shall prove he 's honour's enemy. 
Shn. No? 

Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 
Rnter Thais A. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Resolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e’er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you. 70 

Thai, Why, sir, say if you had. 

Who takes offence at that would make me glad? 

Sim. Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory? 
{/I side] I am glad on’t with all my heart. — 

I ’ll tame you ; I ’ll bring you in subjedlion. 

Will you, not having my consent. 

Bestow your love and your affedlions 

Upon a stranger? [Aside] for aught I know* 

May be, nor can I think the contrary. 

As great in blood as I myself. — 80 

Therefore hear you, mistress ; either frame 
Your will to mine, — and you, sir, hear you, 

Either be ruled by me, or I will make you — 

Man and wife : 

Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it too : 
And being join’d, I ’ll thus your hopes destroy ; 
And for a further grief, — God give you joy ! — 
What, are you both pleased? 

'Thai. Yes, if you love me, sir. 

Per. F'.ven as my life my blood that fosters it. 
Sif/r What, arc you both agreed? 90 

Both. Yes, if it please your majesty. 

Sim. It pleaseth me so well, that I will see 
you wed ; 

And then with what haste you can get you to 
bed. [Exeunt. 


ACT HI. 

Enter Gower. 

» Gotik Now sleep y slaked hath the rout ; 

No din but snores the house about. 

Made louder by the o’er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 

The cat, with eync of burning coal. 

Now couches fore the mouse’s hole ; 

And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth. 

E’er the blither for their drouth. 

» Hymen hath brought the bride to bed. 

Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 10 

A babe is moulded. Be attent. 

And time that is so briefly spent 

» With your fine fancies quaintly eebe : 

What s dumb in show 1^11 plain with speech. 

Dumb Show. 

Entery Pericles and Simonides, at one eloor^ 
with Attendants ; a Messenger meets them^ 
kneels, and giws Pericles a letter: Pericles 
shows it Simonides : tlte Lords kneel to him. 
Then enter with child, with Lycho- 

RIDA a nurse. The King shows her the letter; 
she rejoices : she and Pericles take leazfe oj' 
her jjather, and depart with Lychorida aTul 
their Attendants. Then exeunt Simonides 
and the rest. 

» By many a dem and painful perch 
Of Pericles the careful search. 
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• By the four opposing coigns 
Which the world together joins. 

Is made with all due diligence 

Xhat horse and sail and high expense 20 

Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre, 

Fame answering the most strange inquire. 

To the court of King Simonides 
Are letters brought, the lenour these ; 
Antiochus and his daughter dead ; 

The men of 'Fynis on tlie head 

Of Hclicanus would set on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 

The mutiny he there hastes t’ oppress; 

Says to 'em, if King Pericles 30 

Come not home in twice six moons, 

• He, obedient to their dooms. 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

• Y-ravishgd the regions rouiui. 

And every one with cla]>s can sound, 

‘ Our heir-apparent is a king ! 

Who dream’d, who thought of such a thing?’ 
Brief, he must lienee depart to J'yi c : 

His queen with child makes her d(tsire — 40 

Which who shall cross? — along to go : 

Omit we all their dole and woe : 

Lychorida, her nurse, she lakes, 

And so to sea. Their vessel shakes 
f >n Neptune’s billow ; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut : but fortune’s mood 
Varies again ; the grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth, 

'i'hat, as a dvick for life that dives. 

So up and down the poor sliip drives ; 50 

I’he lady shrieks, and well-a-near 
Does fall in travail with her fear : 

And what ensues in this fell storm 
Shall for itself itself perform. 

• 1 nill relate, aclion may 
Conveniently the rest convey ; 

Which might not what by me is told. 

In your imagination hold 

I'his stage the ship, upon whose deck 5f) 

The sea- tost Pericles appears to speak. \Kxii, 

SCKNK I. 

Enter Perici.ks, on shiphotud. 

Per. I'hou god of this great vast, rebuke 
these surges. 

Which wash both heaven and hell ; and thou, 
that hast 

Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 
Having call’d them from the deep! (), still 
Thy deafening, dreadful thunders ; gently quench 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes ! O, how, Ly- 
chorida, 

How does iny queen? Thou slormest venom- 
ously; 

•Wilt thou spit all thyself? The seaman s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the cars of death. 

Unheard. Lychorida ! — I aicina, D 10 

Divinest patronc.ss, and midwife gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the pangs 
Of my queen’s travails ! 

Enter Lychorida, WM an In/ant. 

Now, Lychorida I 


17 lotfttts Corners 
32 Joimis Setilci\ces 
35 \ -tai'ishiui, Iviuaptuifd 
55 niU Will not 



l.tlru t oniHir .IS ( iuu ft . Si ratfoi «i upon Avoti. 
8 sfitf Fbcicf 
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PEHKMJiS Act III Scene I 


16 torueit, I "nderstanJiTiK 

39 fiaiv Stoi 111 
43 h<ihff\ How 



l^'irst Sailor ‘ . the w ind is loud, and w ill not lie till the 
ship he cleared of the dead ’ En^jravinK of Boreas, the 
hlu^ter\ North wind, from (iabnele Snneoni’s I .a lUti 
t‘f \l4'taworit>sr'\if(h't(iif}, 1551 ^ 


Here is a thing too young for such 
a place, 

• Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 

Am like do: take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 

J*er. How, how% l.ychorida I 

I^yt. Patience, good sir. do not assist the 
storm. 

Here’s all tliat is left living of your queen, 20 
A little daughter: for the sake of it, 

15 c manly, and take comfort. 

y V/‘ O you gods ’ 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts. 

And snatch them straight away? We here below 
Recall not what w^c give, and therein may 
Use honour with you. 

Ajj'C. Patience, good sir, 

Rven for this cliarge. 

Per Now, mild may be thy life ! 

For ;i more blu^troiis birth had never babe : 

Quiet and gentle thy conditions ’ for 
'Fhou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 30 
'J’hat ever was prince’s child. Happy what 
follows ! 

Thon hast as chiding a nativity 
As hie, air, w\atcr, earth, and heaven can make, 
'J'o herald thee from the womb: even at the first 
I'hy loss is more than can thy portage quit. 

With all thou caust find here. Now', tlie good 

Throw their best c^^es upon ’t ! 

Kuter tivo Sailors. 

Fi 7 'st Sail What courage, sir ? God sav<! you ! 

• /Vo*. C’ourage enough : I do not fear the flaw; 
It hath done to me tlie w'orst. Vet, for the love 40 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new sea-farcr, 

I would it would be cpiict 

• J^'irst Sail Slack the bolins there ! Thou wilt 
not, w'ilt thou? l>low', and split thyself. 

Sec. Sail, Rut s(;a-rooin, an the brine and 
cloudy billow kiss the moon, I care not. 

S'irsl Sail, Sir, your ipieen must overboard : 
tlie sea woiks high, the wind is loud, and will not 
he till the ship be cleared of the dead. 

Pc 7 ', 'Rhat’s your superstition. 50 

Fh'st Sail. Pardon us, sir; with us at sea it 
hath been still observed . and we are strong in 
custom, 'rherefore briefly yield her ; for she 
must overboard straight. 

/Vv. As you think meet. Most wretched 
queen ! 

I. ye Here she lies, sir. 

Per, A terrible childbed hast thou had, my 
dear ; 

No light, no fire : the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly: nor have I time 
I'o give thee hallow'd to tliy grav'c, but straiglit 60 
Must cast thee, scarcely cofnii’d, in the ooze . 
Where, for a monument upon thy hones, 

And e er-remaining lamps, tlie belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhebn thy corpse, 
laying with simple shells. O Lychorida, 

Hid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 

My casket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the satin coffer : lay the babe 
Upon the pillow: hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her : suddenly, woman. 70 

lEjcit Lychorida. 
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Sec, Snti. Sir, \ye have a chest beneath the 
• hatches, caulked and bitnmed ready 

Per, I thank thee. Mariner, say what coast 
IS tins? 

^ec, We are near Tarsus. 

Per. Thither, gentle mariner. 

Alter thy course fur 'I'yre When raiist U»ou 
reach it? 

Sec, SmL By break of day, if the wind cease. 
Per (), make for I'arMis ! 

There will I visit Cleuii, for the babe 
Cbiiuiot hold out to 'Tyriis: tluue I ’ll h-ave it Pa . 
At careful nursint^ (do thy ways, goot] niaiinei : 
I’ll bring the body presently. [/'aav/;//. 

Scene 11. Kp/u-sns in i'c? i/;z(^;/' s 

Enter CerimoN, ivith a Seyiuzzit, tuiJ somr 
J^C7,styns iv/io /iit7'e bccji ,sJnpieycLketi. 

Cer, Plillenion, bo’ 

En/cr J'mi F .M( >N, 

E/ut. Doili niy lord c all ? 

C e?' (iet fire .uid nuMi these ])(>or men: 

T has been a iinl)nlent and stonivv nieht 

Se?‘7f I have been in niviny . but surh a lui'ht 
as tins, 

Till now, I ne’er cndiued, 

t Vo- Vonr master will be deail ere you return , 
There’s nothing can be ministc‘r’<l to nature 
'I’hat can r(‘Cover him. \ Cbvetlu. 

to the ’pothet ary, 

And tell me how^ it works. 

{E A eufit all but ( 

E titer t7vo (ientlenien 

Eirst (lent (io<ul inoruwv i** 

Set. dent. CVood m('>rro\v to your lovddiip 
(Vo-. (lentleiiKn, 

Why do you stir so early? 

Eirst Cetit. Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea, 

Slurok as the earth did quake ; 

•'I'he very principals did seem to rend. 

And all-lo tojqile : pure surprise and fear 
Made me to quit the house. 

See. detit. That is the cause w'e trouble you 
so early ; 

*Xis not our husbandry. 

Cer, O, you say well. 20 

E'irst dent. But I iiiuch marvel that ^aiiu 
lordship, having 

Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 

^Tis most strange, 

Nature should be so conversant with pain. 

Being thereto not compclTd. 

Cer. I hold it ever, 

Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
I'han nobleness and riches : careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a man a god. 'Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art, 
By turning o^er authorities, 1 have. 

Together with my prac^dice, made familiar 
To me and to my aid the blest infusions 


72 iduikiti With tlu' seam's st-alt’d hitumai 'Tarred 

16 M.mu beams 



( i i n f inn 1 i ' Ic n( *\\ n I t \ J 1 .1 \ i 1 1 ni um ! ph \ n 
I' um a\ ini' < »| aii iixnlircarx |»u n.mnL' <.hsi iH.u mns. lUth 
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PER 1 C:LES Act 111 Scene II 


63 corse. CV)rpsc 


67 ApoUo Ciod i)f rntdicine. perfect me I.ft m<‘ com- 
prehend fully. { fiaracters VWitini^ 



Apollo, (irct'k yotl of the arts, propJici v, mcdn me and 
li^hi ICriKravin^ from a Roman medal m fi. dij C-'houl’s 
Discffurs de fa Rcht^ion des Anctens Romutns, 1567 
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That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones; 

And 1 can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures; which doth 
give me 

A more content in course of true delight 
'rhan to l)e thirsty after tottering honour, 40 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 

To please the fool and (ieath. 

Sec. i>ent. Your honour has through £phesus 
pour’d forth 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restored : 
And not your knowledge, your personal pain, 
but even 

Your purse, still open, hath built Lord Cerimon 
Such strong renowm as time shall ne’er decay. 

Knter iivo or three Servants zvith a chest . 

J^'trsf SerzK So; lift there. 

Cer What is that? 

J'lrst Serif. Sir, even now 

Did the sea toss upon our shore this chest: 50 

’Tis of some wreck - 

('er\ Set ’t down, let’s look upon’t. 

Sec. Get/i. ’Tis like a coffin, sir 
Cer. Whate’er it be, 

’'I'is wondrous heavy- Wrench it open straight : 
If the sea’s stomach be o’ercharged with gold, 
f'J'isa good constraint of fortune it belches upon us. 
Sec Gent. ’I'is so, my lord. 

Cer, How close 'tis caulk’d and bitumed! 

Did the sea cast it up? 

First Serif. I never saw so huge a billow, sir, 
As toss’d it upon shore. 

Cer. Wrench it open ; 

Soft! it smells most sweetly in my sense. 60 

Sec. Gent. A delicate odour. 

Cer. As ever hit my nostril. So, up with it. 
you most potent gods ! what’s here? a corse I 
First Gent. Most strange! 

Cer. Shrouded in cloth of state; balm’d and 
eii treasured 

With full bags of spices! A passport too! 

• Apollo, perfe(!:t me in the charac^ters ! 

f Reacts Jrovi ^ scroll- 
‘ Here I give to understand, 

If e’er this coffin drive a-land, 

1 , King Pericles, have lost 70 

’Phis queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
Who finds her, give her burying ; 

She was the daughter of a king ; 

P»esides this treasure for a fee, 

7 'he gods requite his charity !’ 

If thou I i vest, I^ericles, thou hast a heart 
That even cracks for woe I This chanced to- 
night. 

Sec. Gent. Most likelj^, sir. 

Cer. Nay, certainly to-night ; 

For look how fresh she looks ! They Were too 
rough 79 

''I’hat threw her in the sea. Make a fire within: 
Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. 

( Ejcit a Sef-^unt, 

Death may usurp on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o’erpress’d spirits, fl heard of an Egyptian 
•That had nine hours lien dead. 

Who w'as by good appliance recovered. 
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Re-enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins, 
and Jire 

Well said, well said ; the fire and cloths. 

The rough and woeful music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, beseech you. 

•The viol once more; how thou stirr'st, thou 
block ! 

The music there ! — I pray you, give her air. 
Gentlemen, 

This queen will live : nature awakes ; a warmth 
l^reathes out of her ; she hath not been entranc ed 
Above five hours : sec how she gins to blow 
Into life’s flower again ! 

First Gent, The heavens. 

Through you, increase <»ur wonder and set upi 
Your fame for ever 

L'er, She is alive ; behold. 

Her eyelids, cases to those lieavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, lo ) 

Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 

The diamonds of a most praised water 
Oo appear, to make the world twice rich. Pive, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature. 
Rare as you seem to be. l*S7z^‘ moves 

'J'hai. O dear Diana, 

Where am I? Where’s my lord? Wliat world 
is this? 

Sec. Gent, Is not this strange? 

First Gent. l\losi rare 

Cer. Hush, my gentle neighbours ! 

Lend me your hands; to the next chamber bear 
her. 

Get linen ; now thi.s matter must be look'd to, 

For her relapse is mortal. C<»nic, conic- ; no 
•And Aisculapius guide us ! 

{Exeunt^ carrying her away. 


Scene III. Tarsus. A room in Cieon^s hoi/.sr. 


Fitter PEKitri.ES, Ci.KON, Dionyza, and Lvciio 
KIDA with Marina in her arms. 


Per. Most honour’d Cleon, 1 must needs be 
gone ; 

My twelve months are expired, and 'Fyrus stands 
In a litigious peace. You, and your hidy. 

Take fiom my heart all thankfulness! The gods 
Make up the rest upon you ! 

Cie. Your :>hafts of fortune, though they hurt 
you mortally. 

Yet glance full wandcringly on us. 

Dion. O your sweet queen ! 

That the stri6l fates had pleased you had brought 


her hither, 

To have bless d mine eyes with her! 

We cannot but obey 

The powers above us. Could I rage and roar lo 

As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 

Must be as ’tis. My gentle babe Manna, whom. 

For she was born at sea, I have named so, here 

I charge your charity withal, leaving her 

The infant of your care ; be.seeching you 

To give her princely training, that she may be 

Manner’d as she is born. . ..i- i 

Cle Fear not, my lord, but think 

Your erace, that fed my country with your corn. 
For which the people’s prayers still fall upon you. 
Must in your child be thought on. If negleaion 
therein make me vile, the common body, 


90 block Llninoviiig thing. 



riuii'sa 'Wluit- .im [ ^ \VhfH.‘V ni\ Initl' What world T’ 
ihis^’ 'I’hais*! (Slt^ph.init Ihtimt-atl) with i riiinon 
(AnthoiiN Ni(’ht>l|s), Slratl<»rd -upon- A v on, 


111 /V.^culapius C iotl o1 ht-aliuM 



Aesculapius. Fngrav ing from Vincenzo Cartan s Jmagtni 
delh dvt de grantichty 17^4 
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C'lt‘on ‘ We’ll yivt \(ui up P) the niiisk’cl \c*ptiJru’ 
ICn^iLiv of Neptune, ijocl of the stu, from AnJn a 

Alt MTj's Fwhh tiidtti, I =:77 
6 mx tununff tmn When 1 ^^a'^ bn rh 

10 lestn! \’ir>4injl 

14 dfitf Lifespiin 

4 7 f*nestess 

12 


By you relieved, would force me to my duty : 

But if to that my nature need a spur, 

'Phe gods revenge it upon me and mine. 

To the end of generation ! 

Per. 1 believe you ; 

Your honour and your goodness teach me to t. 
Without your vows. Till she be married, madam. 
By bright Diana, whom we honour, all 
Unscissar'd shall this hair of mine remain, 
"I'hough I show ill in’t. So 1 take niy leave. 30 
(hiod madam, make me blessed in your care 
In bringing up my child. 

Dio 7 t. I have one myself, 

Who shall not be more dear to my respedt 
'riian 3‘oiirs, my lord. 

7 Va*. Madam, my thanks and prayers. 

Cit\ We'll bring your grace e'en to the edge 
o* the shore, 

"I'hen gi^c > 011 up to the mask’d Neptune and 
’Die gentlest winds of heaven 

]^cr. I will embrace 

Voiir offer. Come, dearest madam. O, no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears : 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 40 
You may depend hereafter. Come, my I end. 

\^E .Venn t. 

ScKNi-: IV. Kphesns, A room 171 Ceri 77 ion^s 
house. 

K}iier CKkiM«>N Th a isa. 

Cer. Madam, thL letter, and .some certain 
jewels, 

IvUy with you in your coffer : which are now 
At your coinniand. Know you the chara(!:ler? 
I'/iai. It is my lord's. 

I'hat I was shipp’d at sea, I well remember, 

• Kveii on niv eaning time; but whether there 
J )i!liv’cr’d, by the hol^' gods, 

1 ^ auuol rightly say. JUit since King I'ericles, 
My wedded lord, 1 ne’er shall see again, 

•A vestal livery w ill 1 take me to, 10 

And never more have joy. 

Cer. Aladaiii, if ihisy'^ou purpose as ye speak, 
Diana’s temple is not distant far, 

•Where you may abide till your date expire. 
Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 

P/uii. My recompense is thanks, that’s all; 
Vet my g(.)ocl will is great, though the gift small. 

\,E.xeu 7 it. 


ac:t tv. 

K7tte*r ( fOWKK. 

Goto, Imagine Pericles arrived at Tyre, 
Welcomed and settled to his own desire. 

His woeful queen wc leave at Ephesus, 

• Unto Diana there a votaress. 

Now to Marina bend your mind, 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
At I’arsus, and by Cleon train’d 

In music, letters; who hath gain’d 
Of education all the grace. 

Which makes her both the heart and place lo 
Of general wonder. But, alack, 

• That monster envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise, Marina’s life 
Seeks to take off by treason’s knife. 
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And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown 
Even niarriage-rite ; this maid 

► Might Philoten: and it is said 
Eor certain in our story, she 
Would ever with Marma be : 2,, 

I He’t when she weaved the sleided silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk 
Or when she would with sharp needle wound 
^ -I- he CtUnbric, which she made more sound 

Ry hurting it: or when to the lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird Tniit<\ 
That still records with moan; or wlui; 

She would with rich and constant ]ien 
» Vail to her mistress Dian ; still 
'J*his J^hilotcn contends in skill 
With absolute JMarina : so 
» With the dt>vc ol f^tphos might the crf>\v 
Vie feathers w^hile. Marina gets 
All ])raises, which are paid as del)ts, 

And not as given. Tins so d.irks 
In I’hiioten all graceful marks, 

'J'liat Cleon’s wife, with envy lar 
A present murderer dues pre}».irc 
For go(id Marina, that her daughtet 
Might stand peerless by this slang liter. .p- 
'rhe sooue^r her vile thoughts to ad, 
Lychorida, our niiise, is dead : 

And cursed Dionyza hath 
'I'lie pregnant instrument of woath 
i Prest for this blow. d'he unborn event 
1 do commend to your coutent : 

()nly I carry winged lime 

Post on the lame feet of iiiy rhyme ; 

Which never could I so convey, 

Unless your thoughts w'Cnt on my w^a3^ 5^^ 

Dionyza does appear. 

With Leonine, a murderer. [K.vit. 

SCKNK I. 'J'a7'S7is. A 71 place 71 car the 

sea-sho7‘e . 

Dionv/a a7id Leomnk. 

Dio7i. Thy oath remember, thou liasL sworn 
to do 't : 

’Tis but a blow, which never sliall be know 11. 
Thou canst not do a thing in the w'orld so soon, 
'I’o yield thee so much profit. I.rCt not coiisi lence. 
Which IS but cold, inrtaming love i’ thy bosom, 
Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 

Peo 7 i. I will do’t; but yet she is a goodly 
creature. »> 

Il>io 7 i. The fitter, then, the gods should liave 
her. tHere slie comes weeping for lier only mis- 
tress’ death. Idiou art resolved 'i 
JLcoji. I am resolved. 

R 7 tter Marina, ivith a nf Jloivo's, 

• ATat^, No, I will rob I’elhis of iier weed, 

T’o Strew thy green with flowers the yellows, 
blues, 

The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave, 

While summer days do last. Ay me ^ poor maid. 
Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 

This world to me is like a lasting storm, 20 

Whirring me from niy friends. 


18 Is tailed 

21 \ividvd Slon\ed Fine silk i hi viuis m.uiv bv scparuting 
thieker onrs 

24 idmhru Linen 

23 I mf P.jy honnige l^inn 1 )uinii 

32 Pafyhns l-lii tbpi.u ol \ I'nus 

45 Prepaied 


14 I'elhfs Thi Faiirli ^reeti I )ress 



relUis, ihf etii r)i goddess l'.ngr*i\ ing ln»in Vuuc-n/o 
Caitjjn’s Inmi'ini drill dri tit ^rimtnhi, i7l>.i 
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25 fai^our Appearance. 
63 droppitifi Orippin^. 
77 In Indeed 


Dion. How now, Marina ! why do you keep 
alone ? 

How chance my daughter is not with you? Do not 
Consume your blood with sorrowing: you have 
•A nurse of me. Lord, how your favour's changed 
With this unprofitable woe ! 

Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar it. 
Walk with Leonine; the air is quick there. 

And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. Come, 
Leonine, lake her by the arm, walk with her. 30 
Mar, No, I pray you ; 

I Ml not. bereave you of your servant. 

Dio 7 L. Come, come ; 

T love the king your father, and yourself. 

With more than foreign heart. We every day 
K.xpedt him here: wlien he shall come and find 
f)ur paragon to all reports thus blasted. 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 
Jllarnc both iny lord and me, that w^e have taken 
No care to your best courses Co, I pray you, 
Walk, and be cheerful once again; reserve 40 
That c.xccllcnt complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old. Care not for me ; 

1 can go home alone. 

Alar, Well, I will go ; 

I hit vel T have no desire to it. 

Dion. Come, come, I know 'tis good for you. 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least: 
Remember what 1 have said. 

Deofi. I warrant you, madam. 

Dion. I'll leave you, my sweet lady, for a 
while : 

IVay, walk softly, do not heat your blood : 

What ! 1 must have a care of you. 

Mar. JMy thanks, sweet madam. 50 

\Ejcit Dionyza. 

Is this wind westerly that blows? 

I. con. South-west. 

Alar. When I was born, the wind was north. 

I. con. Was’t so? 

Alar. My fatlier, as nurse .said, did never fear, 
But cried * (rood seamen !* to the saih^rs, galling 
His kingly hands, haling ropes; 

And, clasping to the mast, endured a sea 
'I'hat almost burst the deck 
l^con. When was thi.'*? 

Alar. When I was born : 

Never was \v‘aves nor wind more violent; 60 

And from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvas-climber. ‘ Ha!’ .says one, *wi!t out?’ 

• And with a dropping industry they .skip 
From stem to stern : the boatswain whistles, and 
The master calls, and trebles their confusion. 
Leon. C'orne, say your prayers. 

Alar. What mean you? 

J^con. If you require a little space for prayer, 
I grant it: pray; but be not tedious, 

For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 70 
To do my work with haste. 

Mar, ^ Why will you kill me? 

Leon, To .satisfy my lady. 

Alar, Why would .she have me kill’d? 

Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her hurt in all my life : 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
•To any living creature : believe me, la, 

1 never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 

I trod upon a worm against my will. 

But I wept for it. How have I oflTended, 80 
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Wherein my death might yield her any profit. 

Or my life imply her any danger? 

Leoti^ My commission 
Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Mar. You will not do’t for all the world, I 
hope. 

You are well favour’d, and your looks forcsliow 
You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately. 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 
Oood sooth, it show’d well in you r do so tu>w : 
Your lady seeks my life ; come you between, r/j 
And save poor me, the weaker. 

L,eon. I am sworn. 

And will dispatch. [//c seizes /ter. 

Enter Pirates. 

E'lrst Pirate. Hold, villain ! 

eon hie rnns aivay 
Sec. Pirate. A prize ! a prize ! 

Phird Pirate. Half-part, mates, half part. 
Come, let’s have her aboard suddenly. 

\Ejcennt Pirates 7vit/i /Marina. 

Re-enter I.,Fi:oNiNK. 

Lean. The.se roguing thieves serve the great 
pirate Valdes ; 

And they have seized Marina. Let her go : 
There’s no hope she will return. I’ll swear she’s 
dead. 

And thrown into the sea. Rut I ’ll see further : ick> 
Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her. 
Not carry her aboard. If she remain, 

Whom they have ravisli’d must by me be slain 

\Erif. 
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Scene II. Mytilene. A room in a broi/iel. 


2 S him I*.' him \ iMU! i sti di 


Enter Pa.ndaf, Bawd, and Boult. 

Fund. Boult! 

Boult. Sir? 

Fand. Search the market narrowly; Mytilene 
is full of gallants. We lost too much money this 
mart by being too wcnchless. 

Ba^vd. We were never so much out of crea- 
tures. We have but poor three, and they can do no 
more than they can do : and they with continual 
adlion are even as good as rotten. 9 

Band. Therefore let’s have fresh ones, what- 
ever we pay for them. If there be not a con- 
.science to be used in every trade, wc shall never 

prosper. u • • 

Bawd. Thou sayest true : 'tis not our bringing 
up of poor bastards, — as, I think, I have brought 
up .some eleven — 

Boult. Ay, to eleven ; and brought them down 
again. But shall I search the market? 

Bawd. What else, man? The stuff we have, 
a strong wind will blow it to pieces, they are so 

pitifully sodden. u 

PoMd. Thou sayest true : they’re too unwhole- 
some, o’ conscience. The poor Transylvanian is 
dead, that lay with the little baggage. 

• Boitlt. Ay, she quickly pooped him . she made 
him roast-meat for worms. But I 11 go search the 

market. . i-®-*”- 

• Pand. Three or four thousand chequins were 

• as pretty a proportion to live quietly, and so give 
over. 


28 (Jnifuins (iolti coins 

29-30 prapoiltoti f’'ortmu* i oi t > Kc tn r 
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49 Iftst my enme^t I‘\)rfLiti‘cl my deposit, 

55 hated Kfiot ked tlown below that I’lnv coin 
77 hiiht I-alloTt 


Bn'tud. Why to give over, I pray you'/ is it a 
shame to get when we are old? 

Pami. O, our credit comes not in like the 
commodity, nor the commodity wages not with 
the danger: therefore, if in our youths we could 
pick up some pretty estate, *twerc not amiss to 
kct;p our door hatched. Besides, the sore terms 
we stand upon with the gods will be strong with 
us for giving over. 39 

Ptz'ivd, Come, other sorts offend as well as we. 

Pa^id. As well as we ! ay, and better too; we 
offend worse. Neither is our profession any trade ; 
it’s no calling. But here comes B(nilt. 

Boult, 701 th the Pirates ajtd Marina- 

Botilf. \'Po C'oine your ways. My 

masters, yon say she’s a virgin? 

First Pit ate. O, sir, we doubt it not. 

Potilt. Master, I have gone througli for this 
piece, you see: if you like her, so; if not, 1 liave 

• lost my earnest. 

Ba7ad. lioLilt, has she any qllaIitie'^? 

Boult. She has a good face, speaks well, and 
has excelient good clothes; there's no further 
necessity of qualities can make her be lefused. 

Bazod. What’s her |)rice, Boult? 

• Boult. 1 cannot be bated one doit of a thou- 
sand pieces. 

Panel. Well, follow me, niy masters, you shall 
have your money presently. Wife, take her m : 
instruct her what she has to do, that she may not 
be raw in her entertainment. 60 

\ F.vcnnt Pat/da?" atiil Pirates. 

Berzud, Boult, take you the marks of her, the 
colour of her hair, complexion, height, age, with 
warrant of her virginity , and cry ‘ He that will 
give most shall have her first ’ Sucii a niaidcn- 
heiid were no cheap thing, if men were as they 
have been. Get this done as 1 command you. 

Bouit. Performance shall follow. \Kxit. 

Mar. Alack that Leonine was so slack, so 
slow ! 

He should have struck, uoL spoke; or that these 
pirates, 

Not enough barbarous, luid not o’e> board thrown 
me 70 

For to seek my mother ? 

Beizvd. Why lament you, pretty one? 

Alar. That 1 am pretty. 

Beizvd. Come, the gods have done their part 
in you. 

Mar. I accuse them not. 

» Baivd. You are light into my hands, where 
you are like to live. 

Alctr. The more my fault 
To scape his hands where I was like to die. 80 

Bazud. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. 

Afar. No. 

Bazvd, Yes, indeed shall you, and taste gen- 
tlemen of all fashions : you shall fare well ; you 
shall have the difference of all complexions. What ! 
do you stop your ears? 

Afar. Are you a woman? 

Bazjifd. What would you have me be, an 1 be 
not a woman ? 

Mar. An honest woman, or not a woman. 90 

Bazod. Marry, whip thee, gosling : I think I 
shall have something to do with you. Come, 
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you’re a young foolish sapling, and must be 
bowed as 1 would have you. 

Mar, The gods defend me ! 

BaTvd. If it please the gods to defend you by 
men, then men must comfort you, men must feed 
you, men must stir you up. Boult ’.s returned. 


Re-enter Boni.T. 


Now, sir, hast thou cried lier through the market V 
Boult. I have cried lier almost to the jiuiuhcr 
(if lier hairs; I have drawn her picture with in\ 
voice. 

ria'ivd. And I prithee tell mr, ho^^^ dost thou 
find the inclimition of the people, es[)ecially of 
the younger sort ? 

Boult. ’Faith, they listened to me as tliey 
would have huaikened to their fatlier's testamen t 
d'here was a Spaniard’s moiitli so watered, that 
lie went to bed to her very «.lescri])tion 

Ba'itfd. We shall have him iiere to-morriJv\ 
with his best ruff on. 

l>oult. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, d<> 
iyou know the ]''rench knight that couersf the 
hams? 

BaTtid. Who, Monsieur Vcrolcs? 

Boult. Ay, he: lie offered to cut a caper .it 
tlie proclamation ; but he made a groan at it, and 
svvoic he would sec her to-morrow. 

Bu'ivd. Well, well; as for liim, he brought Ins 
disease hither: here he docs but repair it. i know 
he will come in our shadow, to scatter his crowns 
in tlie sun. 

Boult. Well, if we hacl of every nation a tra- 
^ t.‘llcr, we should lodge them with this sign. 

Bu'ivd. \'Bo Mar.\ iVay you, come hither 
awhile. You have fortunes coming upon you. 
Mark me: you must seem to do that ferirfully 
which ye>ii commit willingly, uespisc profit where 
you have most gain. To weep that you live as 
ye do makes pity m your lovers: seldom but that 
begets 3’ou a good opinion, and that opinion 
mere profit. 

Mur. I understand yon not. 

Boult O, take her home, mistress, take her 
home . these blushes of hers must be quenched 
with some present pracflice. , r \ 

Bu'iod. rhou sayest true, 1 faith, so they 
must ; for your bride goes to that with shame 
v.iiich is her way to go witli warrant. i 

Boult. ’Faith, .some do, and some do not. But, 
• mistress, if I have bargained for 

Ba'ivd d’hou mayst cut a morsel off the spit. 


Boult. I may so. 

AV/W Who should deny It? Come, y(iung 
one, I like tlic manner of your garments well. 
Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be 

spend thou that in the town : 
report what a sojountcr we have ; you 11 lose 
nothing by custom. When nature framed this 
piece, she meant thee a good turii ; **\*^®*?|'® ^ 
what a paragon she is. and thou hast the harvest 

out of thine own report. . .i,,.,,,!-.. »hall 

Boult. 1 warrant you, mistress, thunder shall 

nol so awake the beds of eels as. my ^ 

her beauty stir up the lewdly-mclined. 1 11 bring 

home some to-night. 

Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 


113 114 /ovtrr* f' fht' hams 'I'uttcrs ou Ins legs 



‘ iis tor limi, lu- hrouKhl tiis disetiM- Vtilher' 
Woodcut ol ‘nic Syphilitic’ by Albrecht Diirer 


( !47i I .S-2S) 

141 the joint ’The \vb<)lc cut 
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18 attrtbuiv. Reputation Mar. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters 

deep, 

84 blurted at Scorned maiktn Slut. Untied 1 Still my virgin knot will keep. i6o 

Diana, aid my purpose ! 

Baivd. What have we to do with Diana? Pray 
you, will you go with us? {Kxeunt. 

Scene III. Tarsus. A room in Cleans house. 

Rnter Cleon and Dion yza. 

Dion. Why, are you foolish? Can it be un- 
done? 

Cle. O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne’er look’d upon ! 

Dioji. I think 

You’ll turn a child again. 

Cle. Were 1 chief lord of all this spacious 
world. 

Fid give it to undo the deed. O lady, 

MucTn less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 
'I'o equal any single crown o’ tiie earth 
F the justice of compare ! O villain Teonine ! 
Whom thou hast poison’d too: lo 

If thou hadst drunk to him, ’t had been a kindness 
Becoming well thy fa< 5 l : what canst thou say 
When noble Pericles shall demand his child? 
Dion. That she is dead. Nurses are not the 
fates. 

To foster it, nor ever to preserve. 

She died at night : I ’ll siy so. Who can cross it? 
Unless you play tlie pious innocent, 

•And for an honest attribute cry out 
‘ She died by foul play.’ 

Cle. O, go to. Well, well, 

Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 20 
Do like this worst. 

Dion. Be one of those that think 

The petty wrens of I'arsus will fly hence. 

And open this to Pericles. I do shame 
'To think of what a noble strain you are. 

And of how coward a spirit. 

Cle. To such proceeding 

Wh o ever but his approbation added. 

Though not his prime consent, he did not flow 
From honourable .sources. 

Dion. Be it so, then: 

Yet none does know, but you, how she came dead. 
Nor none can know, Deoninc being gone. 30 
She did distain my child, and stood between 
Her and her fortunes : none would look on her. 
But cast their gazes on Marina’s face ; 

•Whilst ours was blurted at and held a malkin 
Not worth the time of day. It pierced me 
thorough ; 

And though you call my course unnatural. 

You not your child well loving, yet I find 
It greets me as an enterprise of kindness 
Perform’d to your sole daughter. 

Cle. Heavens forgive it ! 

Dion. And as for Pericles, 40 

What should he say? We wept after her hearse. 
And yet we mourn : her monument 
Is almost finish’d, and her epitaphs 
In glittering golden charadlers express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 
At whose expense ’tis done. 

Cle, Thou art like the harpy. 

Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel’s face. 
Seize with thine eagle’s talons. 
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Dwn. You are like one that superstitious! y 40 
Doth swear to the ^ods that winter kills the flies • 
But yet I know you ’ll do as I advise. \^EA:euni. 

SCKNK IV. 

EftteT Gower, bejor’c the ffTomij;tc?it <?/^Marjna 
ut Tarsus. 

GoTif. Thus time we waste, and longest 
leagues make short ; 

Sail seas in cockles, have an wish but for’t ; 
Making, to take your imagination, 

• From bourn to bourn, region to region. 

By you being pardon’d, we commit no crime 
'Fo use one language in each several clime 
Where our scenes seem to live. 1 do beseech 
you 

To learn of me, wlio stand i’ the gaps to teacli 
you. 

The stages of our story. Pericles 

Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 10 

Attended on by many a lord and knight. 

To see his daughter, all his life’s delight. 

Old PIscanes, whom Helicaiuis lale 
Advanced in time to great and high estate, 

Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind, 

Old Helicanus goes along behind. 

Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds have 
brought 

This king to Tarsus, — think his pilot thought : 
So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow 
on, — u) 

To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone. 

• lake motes and shadows sec them move awhile ; 
Your ears unto your eyes 1 ’ll reconcile. 

Di^mb Show. 

Enter Pericles, at one door, 'tvith all his train ; 
Cleon and Dionyza, at the other. Cleon 
shows Pericles the tomb; 7 vhereat Pekici.es 
Tnahes lamentation, puts on sackcloth, and in 
a mifch ty passion depa rts. 'I 'hen cjreu t Ci. kc > n 
and Dionyza. 

See how belief may sufler by foul show ! 

This borrow’d passion stands for true old woe ; 
And Pericles, in sorrow all devour’d. 

With sighs shot through, and biggest tears o’er- 
shower’d, 

Ivcaves 'I'arsus and again embarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs : 

He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 

And yet he rides it out. Now plea.se you wit 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. 

lEeads the inscription on Marina's 

ntonument. 

* The fairest, sweet' st, and best lies here. 

Who wither’d in her .spring of year. 

She was of Tyrus the king's daughter. 

On whom foul death hath made this slaughter ; 
Marina was she call’d ; and at her birth, 

» Thetis, being proud, swallow’d some part c* 
the earth : 

Therefore the earth , fearing to be o’erflow’d, 40 
Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heavens be- 
stow’d : 


Act IV Scene IV PERICCES 

4 bourn, H4>undar> 


21 mr/trs I\irtK’lfs dust 



r iuwvr bi'fme tht' moruiinnit ut \laiina at l aisus 
lllustrariun b\ Bvani Shaw. 7V/r ('bisrvnk Shakv\f^eftrv 

I «>o-i 


39 'rhrffy Legendary sea nvmph. 



'rhetis. Engraving from Cieotlrev Witney’s A C'h€nce of 
Emblems, 15S6 
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PP:RICLKS Ac t IV Scenes V & VI 


42 stmt. Stop 



Ciowft ‘ F ^fl l>t ,ir Fii^ coiusts i<i Fx- ot clfi txF 

Hv I^ndy f‘\»rtunc‘' P.nj'raxin^^; of Fortune from a Koindii 
nti'chil in (i du C'li<*urs /)/s(<ni/s d( hi Rch^inn di\ 
Aruit'Pts liumtiins, i i^h7 

49 tvell -a^iiay (du'f. 

7 rvstah i c* \ir)Ljins 
9 ruttniiJ. F'ornicatin^ 

4 C xod ol procrciitKMi 

14 knt'ss S<.]iK*amisFincss 

19 /o7L n Hast* t\ pt* 

28 ix'lnihsorncnnqNity i e clt-an prostiUitt 

32 deed <d iMjrnuation 


• Wherefore she does, and swears she’ll never 

stint. 

Make raging battery upon shores of flint.' 

No visor does beccirc black villany 
So well as soft and tender flattery. 

IvCt Pericles believe his daughter’s dead. 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

Ily Lady Fortune; while our scene must play 

• llis daughter’s woe and heavy well-a-day 

In her unholy service. Patience, then, 50 
And think you now are all in Mytilene. f A\r//. 

Sc KNK V. ATytilrne. A street heyorc the hroiheL 

J^.nter^ frotn the In'-oihel, tiuo Gentlemen. 

J^'i?'st Ge>it. Did you ever hear the like ? 

Sec. Cent, Ko, nor never shall do in such a 
place as this, she being once gone. 

First Cent. F>ut to have divinity preached 
there ! did you ever dream of such a thing? 

Sec. (rent. No, no. Come, I am for no more 

• bawdy-houses: shall ’s go hear the vestals sing? 

First Cent, 1 ’ll do any thing now that is vir- 
•tuous; but I am out of the road of rutting for 
ever. [Fjiennt. to 

Sc:hnh VI. 'Fhe same. A room in the brothel. 

Knier Pandar, Bawd, and I>c:)Iilt. 

Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth 
of her she had ne’er come here. 

Baivd. Fie, fie upon her ! she’s able to freeze 
•the god Pria])us, and undo a whole generation. 
Wc must either gel her ravished, or be rid of her. 
When she .should do for clients her fitment, and 
do me the kindness of our profession, she has me 
her quirks, her reasons, her master reasons, her 
prayers, her knees; that she would make a puri- 
tan of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss of her. 

Bonlt. 'Faith, T must ravish her, or she'll 
disfurnish us of all our cavaliers, and make onr 
swearers priests. 

• Pand. Now, the pox upon her grecn-sickness 
fc)r me ! 

Baivd. ’Faith, there’s no way to be rid on’t 
but by the way to the pox. Here comes the J.ord 
Lysimachus disguised. 

• Boult. We should have both lord and lown, 

if the peevish baggage would but give way to 
customers. 21 


F n ter L vs i :u a c h u s. 

Bys. How now! How a dozen of virginities? 

Bniud. Now, the gods to bless your honour ! 

Bonlt. I am glad to see your honour in gooil 
health. 

Bys. You may so : ’tis the better for you that 
your resorters stand upon sound legs. How now ! 
•wholesome iniquity have you that a man may 
deal withal, and defy the surgeon? 

Ba 7 vd. We have here one, sir, if she would — 
but there never came her like in Mytilene- 31 
• Bys. Tf she ’Id do the deed of darkness, thou 
woiildst say. 

Baivd. Your honour knows what ’tis to say 
well enough. 

Bys, Well, call forth, call forth. 

Boult. For flesh and blood, sir, white and red. 
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you shall see a rose; and she were a ru.se indeed 
if she had but — ’ 

What, prithee? 

Boult. O, sir, I t an be modest. 

Lys. That dignifies the lenou n* of a bawd no 
less than it gives a good reputt to a numbei ta hr 
chaste. 

ha%vd. Here comes that which grows to the 
stalk; never plucked yet, [ can assure you, 

K e-enter Boult 701 th JMarina. 

Is she not a fair creature? 

I.ys. Taith, she would serve after a long 
voyage at sea. Well, theie\s f.)r yon ; leave us! 

Bazvd. I beseech your honour, give me leave: 
a word, and Idl have done presently. 51 

Lys I beseech you, do. 

BexTud. [Bo Miirina\ h irst, 1 wouUl have yciu 
note, this is an honourable n\aii. 

Alar. I desire to find hitu so, that I may 
worthily note him. 

Baiud. Next, he's ilie governor of this coun- 
try, and a man whom 1 am hound to. 

Alar. If he goveui the country, you are bound 
to him indeed , but how honourable he is m that, 
1 know not. 61 

Baivd. Pray you, without any more virginal 
fencing, will you use him kindly i* lie will Imc 
your apron with gold. 

Alar. What he will do graciously, 1 will tliank- 
fully receive. 

I,ys. li a ’ y o u don e ? 

Baivd. My lord, she's n»)t pacetl yet: yem 
must take some pains to work her to your manage 
Come, we will leave his honour and her together. 
Go thy ways. 

\Kxennt Baivd, Bandar, and Boitlt. 

Lys. Now, pretty one, how long liave you 
been at this trade? 

Alar. What trade, sir? 

I^ys. Why, 1 cannot name't but I shall offend 

Alar. 1 cannot be offended wdlh my trade. 
Please you to name it. 

Lys. How long have you been of this profession ? 

Alar, K’er since 1 can lemcmber. 

Lys Did you go to’t so young? Were you a 
gamester at five or at seven ? 81 

A/ar. Karlicr too, sir, if now I lie one. 

Lys Why, the house you dwell in proclaims 
you to be a creature of sale. 

Afar, Drj you know this house to be a place 
of such resort, and will come into’i? I hear say 
you are of honourable parts, and are the governor 
of this place. 

Lys. Why, hath your principal made known 
unto you who I am? 9^ 

Alar. Who is my principal? 

L ys. Why, your herb-woman ; .she that sets 
seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. O, you 
have heard something of my power, and so stand 
aloof for more serious wooing. But I protest to 
thee, pretty one, my authority shall not see thee, 
or else look friendly upon thee. Come, bring me 
to me private place : come, come. 

Aiar. If you were born to honour, show it now ; 
If put upon you, make the judgement good 100 
I'hat thought you worthy of it. 

Lys. How’s this? how’s this? Some more; 
be sage. 


68 t^tn ni hi okcii 111 

69 I'l.nnmLr ti>r .1 Imrst ) 
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PERICl.ES Act IV Scene VI 
132 cope. Sky 


Mar, For me. 

That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Have placed me in this sty, where, since I came. 
Diseases have been sold dearer than physic, 

O, that the gods 

Would set me free from this unhallow'd place, 
'I'hough they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i' the purer air ! 

£.ys, I did not think 

Thou couldst have spoke so well ; ne’er dream'd 
thou couldst. no 

Had 1 brought hither a corrupted mind^ 

Thy speech had alter’d it. Hold, hwe's gold 
for thee : ^ 

Persever in that clear way thou goest. 

And the gods strengthen thee ! 

Mar, The good gods preserve you ! 

L,ys, For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent ; for to me 
The very doors and windows savour vilely. 

Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue, and 
1 doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 
Hold, here's more gold for thee. 120 

A curse upon him, die he like a thief. 

That robs thee of thy goodness ! If thou dost 
Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. 

Re-enter Boui.T. 

Boult. I beseech your honour, one piece for 
me. 

Lys. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 

Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it. 
Would sink and overwhelm you. Away ! [Exit. 

Boult. How’s this? We must take another 
course with you. If your peevish chastity, 
which is not worth a breakfast in the cheapest 
• country under the cope, shall undo a whole 
household, let me be gelded like a spaniel. 
Come your ways. 

Mar. Whither would you have me? 

Boult. I must have your maidenhead taken 
off, or the common hangman shall execute it. 
Come your ways. We’ll have no more gentle- 
men driven away. Come your ways, I say. 

Re-enter Bawd. 

Ba'wd. How now! what’s the matter? 140 

Boult. Worse and worse, mistress; she has 
here spoken holy words to the Lord Lysimachus. 

Bawd. O abominable ! 

Boult. She makes our profession as it were to 
stink afore the face of the gods. 

Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever ! 

Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with 
her like a nobleman, and she sent him away as 
cold as a snowball ; saying his prayers too. 149 

Bawd. Boult, take her away ; use her at thy 
pleasure: crack the glass of her virginity, and 
make the rest malleable. 

Boult. An if she were a thornier piece of 
ground than she is, she shall be ploughed. 

Mar. Hark, hark, you gods I ^ 

Bawd. She conjures: away with her! Would 
she had never come within my doors ! Marry, 
hang you! She’s bom to undo us. Will you 
not go the way of women-kind? Marry, come 
up, my dish of chastity with rosemary and bays ! 

[Exit. 
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Act V Prologue PERICLES 


Souli* Come, mistress ; come your ways with 
me. 

Mar. Whither wilt thou have me? 

Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold 
so dear. 

Mar. Prithee, tell me one thing first. 

Boult. Come now, your one thing. 

Mar. What canst thou wish thine enemy to be ? 
Boult. Why, I could wish him to be my 
master, or rather, my mistress. 170 

Mar. Neither of these are so bad as thou art. 
Since they do better thee in their command. 
•Thou boldest a place, for which thepained’st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change : 

Thou art the damned auor keeper to every 
•Coistrel that comes inquiring for his Tib ; 

To the choleric fisting of every rogue 
Thy car is liable ; thy food is such 
As hath been belch’d on by infedled lungs. 179 
Boult. What would you have me do ? go to 
the wars, would you? where a man may serve 
seven years for the loss of a leg, and have not 
money enough in the end to buy him a wooden 
one? 

Afar. Do any thing but this thou doest. Empty 
•Old receptacles, or common shores, of filth ; 
•Serve by indenture to the common hangman : 
Any of these ways are yet better than this : 

For what thou professest, a baboon, could he 
speak. 

Would own a name too dear. O, that the gods 
Would safely deliver me from this place ! 191 

Here, here's gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gain by me. 

Proclaim that 1 can sing, weave, sew, and dance. 
With other virtues, which 1*11 keep fn^m boast; 
And I will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars. 

Boult, feut can you teach all this you speak of? 
Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home again. 
And prostitute me to the basest groom 201 

That doth frequent your house. 

Boult. Well, I will see what I can do for thee : 
if I can place thee, I will. 

Mar. But amongst honest women, 

Boult. 'Faith, my acquaintance lies little 
amongst them. But since my master and mis- 
tress have bought you, there’s no going but by 
their consent: therefore I will make them ac- 
uainted with your pur^xise, and 1 doubt not but 
shall find them tra( 5 lable enough. Come, I’ll 
do for thee what I can ; come your ways. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

Enter Gower. 

Goiu. Marina thus the brothel 'scapes, and 
chances 

Into an honest house, our story says. 

She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays ; 

• Deep clerks she dumbs; and with her neeld com- 

poses 

Nature's ownshapie, of bud, bird, branch, or berry. 
That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 

• Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry: 
That pupils lacks she none of noble race. 


173 pained* St fiend Most tormented devil. 

176 CrnstreL Scoundrel. Tih, Slut. 

rommow shores, 'The banks of rivers, and particularly 
of tidal rivers between high and low water, were used as 
Ups for sewage. 


187 hy indenture , As apprentice. 



(iower Manna . sings like one immortal’ Marina’s 
music enchants hei listeners. Kngruving trom Im storta 
d*AppoUonia di Tiro v Tarsta, ihih 


5 neeld Needle. 
8 tnkic T 'll read 
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Aot V Scene I PKRICLES 


Who pour their bounty on her ; and her gain lo 
She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place ; 
/Vnd to nor TatHer turn our tHoiights d.ga.iu, 

Where we left him, on the sea. We there him 
lost ; 

Whence, driven before the wimls, he is arrived 
Here where his daughter dwclU ; and on this coast 
Suppose him now at anchor. The city strived 
God Neptune’s annual feast to keep : from whence 
Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies. 

His banners sable, triinin’d with rich expense ; 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 20 
In your supposing once more put your sight 
Of heavy Pericles: think this his bark : 

Where what is done in a6Yum, more, if might. 
Shall be discover’d; please you, sit and luuk’ 

[ZYi//. 

ScKNE T. O/i hoard Prrnit's s/u/», ojff Myt He ftr. 
A close pninlion on drtk^ ivith a curtain before 
tt ; Pericles 'ivithhi it^ recli?ied on a couch. 
A barge lying beside the 'Fyrian 7 >essel, 

R7jter tivo Sailors, o7ie helong/u^ to the Pyrian 
7fessely the other to the barge ; to thon IIki.i- 
CANUS. 

Pyr. Sail. [ 7 o the Sailor of Mytilene\ 
Where is lord Helicanus r' he can resolve you- 
O, here ho is. 

Sir, there \ a barge put off from iMytilcne, 

And in it is Lysimachus the governor. 

Who craves to come aboard. What is your will? 
Hel. 'I'hat he have his. Call up some gentle- 
men. 

7^y>\ Sail. Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 

Enter l7vo or three Gentlemen. 

Eirst Gefit. Ooth your lordship call? 

• Hel. Gentlemen, there's some of worth would 
come aboard ; 

I pray ye, greet them fairly. 10 

\^ J7ie Gentlemen a7id the Pofo Sailors descend^ 
and go 071 boafd the barge. 

E 7 Lter^ f >'0777 theficey LYsr\TACHns a7id Lords; 
zvith the Gentlemen a7id the two Sailors. 

Pyr. Sail. Sir, 

This is the man that can, in auglu you would. 
Resolve you 

Eys. Hail, reverend sir! the gods preserve 
you ! 

Hel. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 

I^ys. You wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs. 
Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 

1 made to it, to know of whence you are. 

Hel. First, what is your place? 20 

Lys, I am the governor of this place you lie 
before. 

Hel. Sir, 

Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king: 

A man who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance 
But to prorogue his grief. 

Lys. Upon what ground is hisdistemperaturc? 
Hel. ’Twould be too tedious to repeat ; 

But the main grief springs from the loss 

Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 30 



\1ap shovN intj the aren ot Peru les’ rrsiN t-ls h'roin 1 lerman 
j\ I oil’s ( irayf afyfita ( 'lawn <t. t 72 () 


3 stinn itf S»)nu‘ ptM>pif ol riink 


Opfyostte * (iower as C'httrus, illustration by By am Shaw, 
The Chisu'K'k Shakespeare., iqoz 
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PERICLES Act V Scene I 


33 bootless. Unavailing?. May we not see him? 

HeL You may ; 

60 HrajJ rirafted plant •But bootless is your sight: he will not speak 

To any. 

JLys. Yet let me obtain my wish. 

HeL Behold him. \Pericles discovLfered,^ This 
was a goodly person. 

Till the disaster that, one mortal night. 

Drove him to this. 

I^ys. Sir king, all hail ! the gods preserve you ! 
Hail, royal sir I ^ 40 

//eL It is in vain ; he will not speak to you. 
First I^ord. Sir, 

We have a maid in Mytilene, I durst wager. 
Would win some words of him 

Z_yr. ^Tis well bethought. 

She questionless with her sweet harmony 
And other chosen attradlions, would allure, 

And make a battery through his deafen’d parts. 
Which now are midway stopi^'d : 

She is all happy as the fairest of all, 

And, with her fellow maids, is now upon 50 

The leafy shelter that abuts against 
The island’s side. 

[ W hispers a JLord^ tv ho goes ojff‘ in the 
bar-ge oj l^ystmachus, 
HeL Sure, all’s effedlless ; yet nothing we’ll 
omit 

That bears recovery’s name. But, since your 
kindness 

We have stretch’d thus far, let us beseech you 
That for our gold we may provision have, 
Wherein we are not destitute for want, 

But weary for the stale ness. 

I^ys. O, sir, a courtesy 

Which if we should deny, the most just gods 
• For every graff would send a caterpillar, 60 

And so afflidl our province. Yer once more 
Let me entreat to know at large th ^ cause 
Of your king’s sorrow. 

HeL Sit, sir. I will recount it to you : 

But, see, I am prevented. 

R e-enter^ Jrom the bnrgey Lord, zvit/i Mari N’ A, 
and a young Lady. 

Rys. O, here is 

The lady that T sent for. Welcome, fair one ! 
Is’t not a goodly presence? 

HeL She’s a gallant lady. 

Rys, She \s such a one, that, were I well 
assured 

Came of a gentle kind and noble stock, 

I ’Id wish no better choice, and think me rarely 
wed. 

Fair one, all goodness that consists in bounty 70 
Expecfl even here, where is a kingly patient : 

If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 

Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 

Mar, Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovery. 

Provided 

That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffer’d to come near him. 

Rys, Come, let us leave her ; 

And the gods make her prosperous ! 80 

{Marina sings, 

L,ys, Mark’d he your music? 
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Mar^ No, nor look’d on us, 

L,ys, See, she will speak to him. 

Ma^, Hail, sir ! my lord, lend ear. 

Per. Hum, ha I 
Mar. I am a maid, 

My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, 

But have been gazed on like a comet : she speaks. 
My lord, that, may be, hath endured a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh'd. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 90 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings: 

But time hath rooted out my parentage. 

And to the world and awkward casualties 
Bound me in servitude. I will desist; 

But there is something glows upon my cheek, 

And whispers in mine ear ‘ Go not till he speak.’ 
Per, My fortunes — parentage — good parent- 
age — 

To equal mine ! — was it not thus? what say you? 
Mar. I said, my lord, if you did know my 
parentage, 100 

You would not do me violence. 

Per. I do think so. I'ray you, turn your eyes 
upon me. 

You are like something that — What country- 
woman ? 

Here of these shores? 

Mar. No, nor of any shores ; 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per. 1 am great with woe, and shall deliver 
weeping. 

My dearest wife was like this maid, and such 
a one 

My daughter might have been : my queen’s 
square brows; 

Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight ; no 
As silver-voiced ; her eyes as jewel-like 
And cased as richly ; in pace another Juno ; 

Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them 
hungry. 

The more she gives them speech. Where do 
you live? 

Alar. Where I am but a stranger : from the 
deck 

You may discern the place. 

Per. Where were you bred? 

And how achieved you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe? 

Mar. If I should tell my hi.story, it would 
seem 

Like lies disdain'd in the reporting. 

Per. Prithee, speak : 120 

Falseness cannot come from thee ; for thou 
look’st 

Modest as Justice, and thou seem’st a palace 
For the crown’d Truth to dwell in ; 1 will believe 
thee. 

And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem imp>ossible ; for thou look'st 
Like one I loved indeed. What were thy friends? 
Didst thou not say, when T did push thee back — 
Which was when I perceived thee — that thou 
earnest 

From good descending? 

Mar. So indeed I did. ^ 

Per. Report thy parentage. I think thou 
said’st *30 



Manna sir! mv lord, lend ear’ Mai ina (( jeraUhne 

McKwan) with Pc*ru les (Kiehaiil Johnson), Slratlord- 
iipon-A\ t)i>. n>sX 
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PEH 1 CJ.es Act V Scene I 


17B drawn. Drawn a weapon. 



Richard Johnson as IVncIcs, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1058 


Thou hadst been toss’d from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought'st thy griefs might equal 
mine, 

If both were open'd. 

Mar. Some such thing 

I said, and said no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 

Per Tell thy story ; 

If thine consider’d prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have suffer’d like a girl : yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings’ grave.s, and 
smiling 

Extremity out of ac 5 f. What were thy friends? 140 
How lost thou them? Thy name, my most kind 
virgin ? 

Recount, I do beseech thee : come, sit by me. 
Mar, My name is Marina. 

Per. O, I am mock’d. 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 

Mar Patience, good sir, 

Or here I ’ll cease. 

Per. Nay, I ’ll be yiatient. 

T'hou little know’st huw thou dost startle me, 

To call thyself Marina. 

Mar, The name 

Was given me by one that had some power, 150 
My father, and a king. 

Per. How ! a king’s daughter? 

And call’d Marina? 

Mar. You said you would believe me ; 

But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 

1 will end here. 

Per. P>ut are you flesh and blood? 

Have you a working pulse? and are no fairy? 
Motion ! Well ; speak on. Where were you 
born ? 

And wherefore call’d Marina? 

Mar. Call’d Marina 

For I was born at sea. 

Per, At sea ’ what mother ? 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king ; 
Who died the minute 1 was born, 160 

As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver’d weeping. 

Per, O, stop there a little ! 

[Asi'^fe] This is the rarest dream that e’er dull 
sleep 

Did mock sad fools withal : this cannot be : 

My daughter’s buried- Well: where were you 
bred ? 

I '11 hear you more, to the bottom of your story. 
And never interrupt you. 

Mar. You scorn : believe me, ’twere best I 
did give o’er. 

Per, 1 will believe you by the syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Yet, give me leave : 170 
How came you in these parts? where were you 
bred? 

Mar. The king my father did in Tarsus leave 
me : 

Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 

Did seek to murder me : and having woo’d 
•A villain to attempt it, who having drawn to do’t, 
A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 

Brought me to Mytilene. But, good sir. 

Whither will you have me? Why do you weep? 
It may be. 
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You think me an impostor : no, ffood faith • 

1 am the daughter to King Pericles, ' 180 

If good King Pericles be. 

Pet', Ho, HelicanusI 
Hel. Calls my lord? 

I € 7 ^, Thou art a grave and noble counsellor 
Most wise in general : tell me, if thou cansi, 
VVhat this maid is, or what is like to be. 

That thus hath made me weep? 

HeL X know not but 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilcne 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lys, She would never tell 

Her parentage ; being demanded that, 190 

She would sit still and weep. 

Per. O Helicanus, strike me, honourd sir; 
Give me a gasli, put me to present pain ; 

Lest this great sea of joys rushing njjon me 
Overbear tlie shores of my mortality, 

And drown me with their sweetness. O, come 
liither, 

Thou that beget’st him tluit did thee ])eget ; 
d'hoii that wast born at sea, buried at 'I'aisus, 
And found nt sea again ! ( ) Helicanus, 

Down on thy knees, thank the lu)ly gods as 
loud 200 

As thi:nder threatens us: this is IVIarlna. 

What was thy mother’s name? tell me hut that, 
Kor truth can never be conhrm'd enough. 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 

Mut-, First, sir, I pray. 

What is >'OUr title? 

/Vr, 1 am Pericles ofl'yre ; but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name, as in the rest you 
said 

Thou hast been godlike pcrfec'd, 
tThe heir of kingdoms and another like 
To Pericles thy father. 2 to 

Mar, Is it m; more to be your daughter than 
To say my mother’s name was Thaisa? 

Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
d'he minute 1 began. 

Per, Now, blessing on thee! rise; thou art 
my child. 

Give me fresh garments. Mine owti, Helicanus; 
She is not dead at 'J’arsus, as slie should have 
been, 

I>y savage Cleon : she sliall tell thee all ; 

When thou slralt kneel, and justify in knowledge 
She is thy very j>rincess. Wlio is this? 220 

Ilt l, Sir, ’tis the governor of Mytilene, 

Who, hearing of your melancholy state. 

Did come to see you. 

/Vr. I embrace you. 

(^ive me my robes. I am wild in my be- 
holding. 

O heavens bless my girl ! But, hark, what 
music ? 

Tell Helicanus, rny Marina, tell him 
f)’er, point by point, ft^r yet he seems to doubt. 
How sure you are my daughter. But, what 
music ? 

Hel, My lord, I hear none. 

Per, None ! ^ ^ 230 

The music of the spheres ! List, my Marina. 
Pys, It is not good to cross him; give him 
way. 

Per, Rarest sounds ! Do ye not hear ? 

Pys. My lord, I hear. \^Music, 



Pencks 'riu' nmsu ol the c‘s ’’ Uep? t“>cnr!ii ion ol 

the* inusii of rhf Nphe-M's liom Kobnt I'liidd’s i innst/tu 
( 'o\fNi \/M/, 1O17 
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235 nips me unto. Compels me to. 


256 efuoons. Before long. 



Diana of Ephesus. From 19th century engraving 


Per, Most heaveniy music ! 

•It nips me unto listenings and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes : let me rest* ISlee^s. 

l^ys, A pillow for his head ; 

So, leave him all. Well, my companion friends. 
If this but answer to my just belief. 

I’ll well remember you. ^ 240 

yExeunt ail but Pericles. 

Diana appears to Pericles €ts in a visien. 

Dia. My temple stands in Ephesus: hie thee 
thither, 

And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 

'I'here, when my maiden priests are met together, 
Before the people all, 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife : 

'I'o mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter’s, call 
And give them repetition to the life. 

Or perform my bidding, or thou livest in woe ; 
Do it, and happy ; by my silver bow ! 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [Disappears. 250 
Per. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 

I will obey thee. Hclicanus ! 

Re-enter Helicanus, Lysimachus, aud 
Marina. 

If el. Sir? 

Per. My purpose was for 'J'arsus, there to 
strike 

The inhospitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other service hrst: toward Ephesus 
•Turn our blown .sails ; eftsoons I ’ll tell thee why. 
[ To Lysimackus\ Shall we refresh us, sir, upon 
your shore. 

And give you gold for such provision 
As our intents will need ? 

Pys. Sir, 260 

With all my heart : and, when you come ashore, 
1 have another suit. 

Per. You shall prevail. 

Were it to woo my daughter; for it seems 
You have been noble towards her. 

Lys. Sir, lend me your arm. 

Per. Come, my Marina. [lixeunt. 

Scene II. Enter Gower, before the temple 0/ 
Diana at Ephesus. 

Gotv. Now our sands are almost run : 

More a little, and then dumb. 

I'his, my last boon, give me, 

For such kindness must relieve me. 

That you aptly will suppose 270 

What pageantry, what feats, what shows. 

What minstrelsy, and pretty din. 

The regent made in Mytilcne^ 

To greet the king. So he thrived. 

That he is promised to be wived 
To fair Marina ; but in no wise 
Till he had done his sacrifice. 

As Dian bade : whereto being bound. 

The interim, pray you, all confound. 

In feather’d briefness sails are fill’d, 280 

And wishes fall out as they’re will’d. 

At Ephesus, the temple see. 

Our king and all his company. 

That he can hither come so soon. 

Is by your fancy’s thankful doom. \Extt. 
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Scene III. The tempU of Diana at Ephesns; 

J. HAiSA stattdtng fi^aT tht aita?^^ as Jtig'ii 

priestess; a number of Virgins oti each side; 
Cerimon and other Inhabitants of Ephesus 
attending. 

Enter Pericles, nvith his train; Lysimachus, 
Helicanus, Marina, and a Lady. 

Per, Hail, Dian ! to perform thy just com- 
mand, 

I here confess myself the king of Tyre : 

Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
At Pentapolis the fair Thaisa. 

At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child call'd Marina; who, O goddess, 
#Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tarsus 
Was nursed with Cleon ; who at fourteen years 
He sought to murder: but her better stars 
Brought her to Mytilene ; ’gainst whose shore lo 
•Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us. 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 

Phai, Voice and favour! 

You are, you are — O royal Pericles ! [Faints. 
Per, What means the nun ? she dies ! help, 
gentlemen ! 

Cer. Noble sir. 

If you have told Diana’s altar true, 

This is your wife. 

Per, Reverend appearer, no; 

1 threw her overboard with these very arms. 

Cer, Upon this coast, 1 warrant you. 

Per, 'Tis most certain. 20 

Cer,^ Look to the lady ; O, she’s but o’erjoy'd. 
Early in blustering morn this lady was 
Thrown upon this shore. 1 oped the coflin. 
Found there rich jewels; recover’d her, and 
placed her 

Here in Diana’s temple. 

Per, May we see them? 

Cer. Great sir, they shall be brought you to 
my house, 

Whither 1 invite you. Look, Thaisa is 
Recovered 

Phat. O, let me look ! 

If he be none of mine, my sandlity 

Will to my sense bend no licentious ear, 30 

But curb It, spite of seeing. O, my lord, 

Are you not Pericles? Like him you spake. 
Like him you are : did you not name a tempest, 
A birth, and death ? 

Per, The voice of dead 7'haisa I 

Thai. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 
And drown’d. 

Per, Immortal Dian ! 

TIuzi. Now I know you better. 

When wc with tears parted Pentapolis^ 

The king my father gave you such a ring. 

[Shows a ring. 

Per, This, this: no more, you gods! your 
present kindness 4® 

Makes my past miseries sports : you shall do well. 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt and no more be seen. O, come, be buned 
A second time within these arms. 

Mar, ^ My heart 

Leaps to be gone into my mother s bosom. 

[Kneels to Thaisa. 



IVni|>le of Duirid at I^phrsiis ICit^ravm^f trorii a Homan 
medal in (i du C^hoiil’s lhscouf\ de la des 

/Innrns Rimiatns^ 1 567 



* . a number of V' irgins on each side.’ Kri^ravin*; from 
a Homan medal in C> du C’houl’s Discours de la Rfhfitint 
des Am tens Romatris, 1567 


7 Wears . . littery. Is still a virgin. 
11 Rtdtnff. i.e. at anchor. 
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Pericles* ‘l^ure 13ian, bless thee for thy vision!’ Illustra- 
tion b\ nvarnSluiu, I'hc C'ht\7vt( k Shakfsfyvaic. i go.t 


73 otHdfftt’nt le bear<l 


Per, I^^ok, who kneels here ! Flesh of thy 
flesh, Thaisa ; 

Thy burden at the sea, and call’d Marina 
For she was yielded there. 

Thai, Blest, and mine own ! 

Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen ! 

Thai, 1 know you not. 

I^er, Vou have heard me say, when I did fly 
from Tyre, 50 

I left behind an ancient substifute: 

Can you remember what 1 call’d the man? 

1 have named him oft. 

Thai, 'Twas Helicanus then. 

Per, Still confirmation : 

Embrace him, dear "i'haisa; this is he. 

Now do I lon^^ to liear how you were found ; 

How possibly preserved; and who to thank, 
Jb'sides the for this ^reat miracle. 

'Thai. I^oni C^erimon, my lord ; this man. 
Through whom the gods have shown their power ; 

that can 60 

From first to last reserve you. 

7 V?'. Reverend sir, 

I'lie gods can have no mortal officer 
Alore like a god tlian you. Will you deliv'er 
H ow this dead queen rc-Iives? 

Cer. I will, my lord. 

Bcsccch you, first go w'ith me to my house. 

Where shall be shown you all was found with her ; 
H ow she came placed here in the temple ; 

No needful thing omitted. 

Per, Pure Dian, bless thee for thy vision ! T 
Will offer night-oblations to tliee. Thaisa, 70 
'J'his prince, the fair-betrothed of your daughter, 
Shall marry her at IVmtapolis. And now, 

•'Phis ornament 

Makes me look dismal will 1 clip to form ; 

And what this fourteen years no razor touch’d, 

To grace thy marriage-day, I ’ll beautify. 

'PJiai. I>ord Cerimon hath letters of good 
credit, sir. 

My father’s dead. 

Per, Heavens make a star of him ! Yet there, 
my queen, 

We’ll celebrate tlieir nuptials, and ourselves 80 
Will in that kingdom spend our following days: 
Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign. 

Lord Cerimon, wc do our longing stay 
To hear the rest untold : sir, lead’s the way. 

\Eji-en 7 ii . 

K7it€7‘ Gowkr. 

Go'iv. In Antiochus and his daughter you 
have lieard 

Of monstrous lust the due and just reward: 

In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen, 
Although assail'd with fortune fierce and keen, 
Virtue preserved from fell destrueflion’s. blast, 
Led on by heaven, and crown’d with joy at last : 
In Helicanus may you well descry 91 

A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears 
The worth that learned charity aye wears : 

For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed, and honour’d 
name 

Of Pericles, to rage the city turn, 

That him and his they in his palace burn; 
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Cymbeline 

1609 


('YxMIHvUNF is a curious play, difficult for us to appreciate and interpret. For one thin^ 
it is experimental, in the direction of romance, where there were no satisfactory^ models, 
and IS an amalgaiti of diverse elements. For another, its incongruities should be taken 
comically, as if in inverted commas Cloten’s decapitation and his head brought on as 
a stage-property, the sudden surprises and sensational improbabilities. When, at the 
end, Cymbeline's lost sons are presented to him and Imogen is recovered from presumed 
death, he says, 


(), what am I ? 

A mother to the birth of three ? - 

one cannot but think that Shakespeare was writing with his tongue in his cheek. And at 
several other points similarly. Of course there are serious elements too lachimo’s 
intrusion upon Imogen, which Shakespeare added for himself to the folk-tale love- 
wager theme, can hardly be regarded as comic. It is a reminiscence from The Rape of 
Luvrece - and the play is full of reminiscences. 

Something new was demanded for the public, for the two publics now, of Blackfriars 
as well as the Globe; so the old master is trying his hand out at a dual-purpose play. 
In performance one or other of these elements can be - indeed, must be — cut down; 
the masque-like theophany at the end, with the descent of Jupiter, would have been for 
Blackfriars with its more elaborate scenic devices. A modem French producer thought 
it ‘sacrilege’ to sacrifice a word of Shakespeare’s, but this is absurd: he would not have 
minded cutting, the demands of the stage were all in all, and long plays like Cymbeline 
and Hamlet exemplify obvious alternatives. 

After the advent of Inigo Jones with his spectacular scenic creations the taste of the 
sophisticated public moved towards this sort of thing, and there came a revival of old 
romantic plays, w^ith their episodic, fairyland character. 
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The Play. These last plays have long and detailed stage-directions: Shakespeare was 
writing at home in the country. The long closure of the theatres, from July 1608 to 
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December i6og, gave him plenty of time, and Cymheline is over-long and full of 
reminders of his own work. The triple recognition at the end is closely similar to that 
of his recent Pericles. He had been re-reading V enus and Adonis and Tlw Rape of iMcrece. 
The comic clod, Cloten, had been dressed in Posthumus’ clothes, and Imogen, taking 
his body for that of her husband, cries. 


Iniuf^rn in the 
i ai Nineteenth 
i vntury en^rm^nifi 
from n painting hy 
T (truham 

f I S.^o nuih) 


O Posthumus, alas. 

Where is thy head? where’s that? Ay me! where’s that ? 


All this is, surely, to be taken comically. When asked by the invading Romans for his 
name, she gives Richard du Champ. It has been suggested that this was for Richard 
Field, the Stratford printer of the two poems - all the more likely now that Shakespeare 
had become part-owner of the theatre in Blackfriars, where Field’s press (and his French 
wife) held out. 

Many more memories recur throughout this long-winded play. All his life Shakespeare 
was apt to think of Tarquin — he was a very sexy man himself, and the image must have 
given him a kick. We have Cleopatra once more in glory on ^he Cydnus, and the story 
of Tereus and Philomela which sparked off Titus Andronicus. The ‘Arabian bird’ 
appears from Antony and (deopatra^ and ‘the worms of the Nile’ (but why does he so 
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often refer to snakes as ‘worms’?) \'et another apostrophe to gold and the ill effects of 
Its cult refers back to Timon. 'J'he charm of innocent country life in the mountains of 
Wales, lived by old Belarius and C'ymbeline's unknown sons, as opposed to the falsity 
and treacheries of C\)urt life, re-appears from As You Like It or even goes right back 
to Henry IV. 

Altogether, with leisure on hanti at Stratford, he was looking through his own past 
work. For the elements of his story- he had those old stand-bys, Hohnshed, Thr Mirror 
for Magistrates and the Faerie Oueene. He hardly needed Boccaccio or anything else for 
the familiar folk-tale of a husband wagering everything on his wife's fidelity. (After his 
own variegated experiences in London he had come back to a faithful wife of his own 
at home.) A new element in the play is the character of the Doctor, who instructs the 
wicked Queerr another dissembling deceitful Tamora in the use of drugs, llis son- 
in-law could have instructed him about that. 

lachimo - the Italian adventurer who instigated the husband Posthumus to take the 
wager upon Imogen's fidelity and gets into her bedroom in a chest, to report everything - 
is another, more light-hearted lago. 1 1 ere we have a curious feature in the reflection on 
Italians ; 


What false Italian, 

As poisonous-tongued as -handed, hath prevailed 
On thy too ready hearing? 

This accounts for Posthumus' onslaught on womankind: 

Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half-w^orkers ? . . . 

Could I find out 

The woman’s part in me! For there's no motion 
'Fhat tends to vice in man but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part. Be it lying, note it, 

The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 

IvUst and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers; 

Ambitions, covetings, changes of pride, disdain, 

Nice longing, slanders, mutability - 

we cannot but recognise the experience portrayed in the Sonnets. Posthumus goes on, 
curiously : 


I’ll write against them. 

This very year 1609 saw the publication of the Sonnets, and only a year or so after, 
Emilia Lanier’s replication with its attack on men, inserted in prose, before her own 
long quasi-religious poem. (Certainly ambition had been a consuming passion with her, 
and all those other characteristics ‘noted’ were recognisable too.) 

We do not need to repeat the complexities, the windings, sudden turns and surprises, 
the improbabilities, which so offended Dr. Johnson. Once more, the dramatist did not 
mind improbabilities or incongruities, any more than the audience did, and he was out 
to give thcnn what they wanted. The play has a double, or even triple, plot and all admit 
the experienced skill with which so many threads are drawn together at the end. As 
against the fairy-tale background from remote British history - Cymbeline (Cuno- 
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belinus), a Cloton as a supposed Duke of C ornwall, a world beyond the Severn, \\ ales 
and Milford Haven, as a port of disembarkation from Italy! the eharaeters are real and 
possess veracity. 

Cymbeline is a kind of silly l^ear, easily taken in l>> a tlissenihlmjj; w ife* real enough ; 
though 1 osthuniiis is too credulous, there are such types as he and lachinio; Imogen 
has always been found moving, so too the faithful Pisanio. 

Style* 1 he language in vxhich the play is wi'itten can onI\ be described as e\ti aoidinarx 
Shakespeare had always had a lordly way with words, a fondness lor rare and grand, 
impressive words. Increasingly, he does what he likes with them lie will frequentlN use 
nouns as verbs, and sometimes a preposition, ‘beneath', toi example, as a noun. 
Instinctively he uses a visual word rather tlian an abstract one IVistliumus ]Mits aside 
the thought of another w ife 


give me but this I have. 

And cere up mv embracements from a next 
With bonds of death ’ 

The words ‘cere up' come to mind for he sees the waxen shroud, and the uIcm of sealing 
is behind the thought of wax. lie always had been double-inindt‘d hence all the double- 
talk and punning throughout his work, w hich Dr. Johnstm considi red lu\ fatal C'kopatra. 
'The habit grew upon him until he expresses himself, not onK elliptically, but si> 
obliquely as to be devious it is often difficult to know what he means, riie verv first 
w ords of the play are : 

You do not meet a man but frowns Our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtu‘rs 
Still seem as does the King's. 

Only Shakespeare would use the word ‘bloods' for nu)ods, and the rest is obscure it 
implies that the courtiers do not agree with the King's mood (in exiling Posthumus foi 
marrying Imogen). 

In Cloten's comic duel, his sword missed its thrust. 'Phis is the wav it is exprt‘ssed ■ 
‘His steel was in debt. It went o’ th' backside the town', i.e. like a debtor, it took a back 
road, lachimo praises Imogen to her face, in contrast with others, thus 

It cannot be i' tli' eye, for apes and monkevs, 

’'I'wixt two such shes, would chatter this way and 
C'ontemn with mows the other; nor i' th' judgment. 

For idiots, in this case of favour, would 
Be w isely definite. 

We know that he wrote rapidly; evidently his pen could not keep up with his thoughts. 
We know' too that his manuscripts were illegible, and gave both transcribers and printers 
much trouble. 

Here is a thought he puts in concrete, v isual terms, because he sees it 

The love J bear him 

xVladc me to fan you thus; but the gocis made you, 

LInlike all others, chatHess. 
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lachirno simply means that he was testing Imogen, and she was faultless, but the image 
behind the word ‘fan’ is that of winnowing, and she is without chaff. Note, too, that the 
image is from country life. Even a quite simple thought is thus worded: 

Frame yourself 

To orderly solicits, and be friended 
With aptness of the season; 

i.c. make your requests in order and at apt times. For ‘give an account’ Shakespeare will 
say ‘words him’; for ‘tell about’, ‘story him’. Or what about a passage like this, when 
Imogen is persuaded that Posthumus has been unfaithful to her away in Italy - 

To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
'That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be panged by me. 

‘Oisedged’ is Shakespeare’s coinage, and it has a visual element in it, for it means dulling 
the edge of sexual desire. ‘Tirest’ is double-talk, for it suggests both preying on, like a 
bird of prey, and also tiring of her. ‘Panged’ is a verb coined from the noun ‘pang’. The 
psychological subtlety behind it is that when she and her husband had been together 
when first married, Imogen had chastely moderated his pressing desires. 

But what a writer ! And how difficult for the modem reader ! There is much to be said 
for modernising him. 

This is not to say that there are not passages of fine poetry, and others of the most 
effective simplicity: he can do both, as he chooses. We are given two beautiful songs - 
I- idele’s, the name Imogen takes, is one of the most moving he ever wrote, with its burden 
of farewell : 


F‘ear no more the heat o’ th’ sun. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages . . . 

Age and Time. In this remote fairy-tale world there are few touches of the time. The 
story is put into the framework of a conflict between Rome and ancient Britain, over the 
payment of tribute. This gives the cue for a couple of patriotic statements like those of 
John of Gaunt and Faulconbridge earlier. (How much of the past is taken up into this 
reminiscent play!) 

Our countrymen 

Are men more ordered than when Julius Caesar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at. 

(Visual again.) 


Their discipline 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
To their approvers they are people such 
That mend upon the world. 
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This was true enough, after the long struggle with Spain for a place in the sun, and with 
the English colonisation of North America now going forward. 

Lesser evidences of the time occur in a whole scene devoted to plaving bowls, a 
favourite game with Shakespeare (and rather upper-class then), "^rhe stupid doteii goes 
on about being free to utter what oaths he likes - a reference to the recent Jacobean 
statute against Oaths, which made for further difficulties when it came to printing the 
plays. As for stage-apparel, we hear of ‘cloak-bag, doublet, hat, hose' - so the clothes 
worn were Jacobean. So were the rushes on the floor, and the equipment, of Imogen’s 
bedroom. Fiere we may note again Shakespeare’s interest in the work of his neighbours 
in Southwark, the sculptors who made so many chimney-pieces for great houses as well 
as monuments : 


The chimney 

Is south the chamber, and the chimney piece 
Chaste Dian bathing. Never saw 1 figures 
So likely to report themselves. The cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb; outwent her. 

Motion and breath left out. 

In taking the bracelet off' the sleeping Imogen, to confinn his false story to Posthumus, 
lachimo breathes: 


() sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her. 

And be her sense but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying. 

Cymbeline’s son, Arviragus, in an exquisite passage strewing flowers on Fidele's body, 
thinking her dead, says that the robin, bringing moss, shames 

Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. 

This, however, would not happen to him: the faithful family called upon one of the 
Southwark sculptors for the monument at Stratford. 

The Text in the Folio offers no great problem, it is reasonably good, and is thought to 
have been from a scribe’s transcript of Shakespeare’s difficult hand. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Cymbeline, king of Britain. 

Cloten, son to the Queen by a former hus- 
band. 

Posthumus Leonatus, a gentleman, hus- 
band to Imogen. 

Belaru’S, a banished lord, disguised under 
the name of Morgan. 

( sons to Cymbeline, disguised 
under the names of Polydore 
and Cadwal, supposed sons to 
Morgan. 

Philario, friend to Posthumus,) t.^i- 
Iachimo, friend to Philario, ) ^ 

Caius Lucius, general of the Roman forces. 
Pisan lo, servant to Posthurnus. 

Cornelius, a physician. 

A Roman Captain. 


• A huHct hcstiie a text I me nuluatc'i an annotation in the 
opposite iotumn 

ACT I. 

Scene I. Britain. The garden of Cymbeline' s 
palace. 

Enter’ tzvo Gentlemen. 

First Gent, You do not meet a man but 
frowns: our bloods 

No more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king. 

Sec. Gent. But what s the matter? 

First Gent. His daughter, and the heir of 's 
kingdom, whom 

He purposed to his wife’s sole son — a widow 


Two British Captains. 

A Frenchman, friend to Philario. 

Two Lords of Cymbeline’s court. 

Two Gentlemen of the same. 

Two Gaolers. 

Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 

Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former 
queen. 

Helen, a lady attending on Imogen. 

Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, a 
Soothsayer, a Dutchman, a Spaniard, Musi- 
cians, Othcers, C aptains, Soldiers, Messengers, 
and other attendants. 

Apparitions. 

Scene: Britain; Rome, 



Set design by J. C lower Piirks, Stratford- upon- A vrm. 


Opposite, Iachimo ^azes upon the sleeping Imogen 
Engraving from a painting bv Kichard Westall (i7^>5 
1836) 
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6 referred herself. CJiven herself in marriage. 

24 Endozvs . . . he. Belongs to any other man but him. 

25 extend. Praise. 

37 fond of issue. Doting on his children. 

4S Jeiited. Reflected favourably 


•That late he married — hath referred herself 
Unto a poor but worthy g^entleman : she *s wedded ; 
Her husband banish'd ; she imprison'd : all 
I s outward sorrow ; thoug^h I think the king^ 

Be touch'd at very heart. 

Sec. Gent. None but the king^T lo 

F'tTsi Gent. He that hath lost her too ; so is 
the queen t 

That most desired the match ; but not a courtier^ 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

Sec. Gent. And why so? 

I^irst Gent. He that hath miss'd the princess 
is a thing 

Too bad for bad report ; and he that hath her— 

I mean, that married her, alack, good man ! 

And therefore banish'd — is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 20 
For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare. 1 do not think 
So fair an outward and such stuff within 
•Endows a man but he. 

Sec. Gent. You speak him far. 

• F'irst Gent. I do extend him, sir, within him- 

self. 

Crush him together rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 

Sec. Gent. What 's his name and birth ? 

jFifst Gent. I cannot delve him to the root: 
his father^ 

Was called Sicilius, who did join his honour 
Against the Romans with Cassibelan, 30 

But had his titles by Tenantius whom 
He served with glory and admired success, 

So gain'd the sur>addition Eeonatus ; 

And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
Two other sons, who in the wars o' the time 
Died with their swords in hand ; for which their 
father, 

• Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he (juit being, and his gentle lady. 

Big of this gentleman our theme, deceased 
As he was bom. The king he takes the babe 40 
To his protedlion, calls him Posthumus Leonatus, 
Breeds him and makes him of his bed-chamber. 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took. 
As we do air, fast as 'twas minister'd. 

And in 's spring became a harvest, lived in court — 
Which rare it is to do — most praised, most loved, 
A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 
•A glass that feated them, and to the graver 
A child that guided dotards ; to his mistress, 50 
For whom he now is banish’d, her own price 
Proclaims how she esteem'd him and his virtue ; 
By her elecStion may be truly read 
What kind of man he is. 

Sec. Gent. I honour him 

Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell me. 
Is she sole child to the king ? 

Thirst Gent. His only child. 

He had two sons : if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it : the eldest of them at three years old, 

1' the swathing-clothes the other, from their nur- 
sery 

Were stol'n, and to this hour no guess in know- 
ledge te 

Which way they went. 
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patience 


How lon^ is this ago? 
j^tTst Geni, Some twenty years. 

Sec. Gent. That a king’s children should be so 
convey’d, 

^ slackly guarded, and the search so slow. 

That could not trace them ! 

Fini Howsoe’er ’tis strange. 

Or t^t the negligence may well be laugh’d at. 
Yet IS it true, sir. 

Sec. Gent. I do well believe you. 

J^tTst Gent. We must forbear: here comes the 
gentleman. 

The queen, and princess. [Exeunt. 

Enter the Queen, Posthumus, and Imogen. 

Queen. No, be assured you shall not find me, 
daughter, 

After the slander of most stepmothers, 

Evil-eyed unto you : you 're my prisoner, but 
Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. For you, Posthiimus, 
So ^on as I can win the offended king, 

I will be known your advocate : marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him, and 'twere good 
•You lean'd unto his sentence with what patie 
Your wisdom may inform you. 

■r a Please your highness, 

I will from hence to-day. 

You know the peril. 8 o 
T ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affedlions, though the king 
Hath charged you should not speak together. 

\Exit. 

Into. O 

Dissembling courtesy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds ! My dearest hus- 
band, 

I something fear my father's wrath ; but nothing — 

Always reserved iny holy duty — what 

His rage can do on nie : you must be gone ; 

And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live, 90 

But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 

Post. My queen ! my mistress ! 

O lady, weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man. I will remain 
The loyal'st husband that did e’er plight troth : 
My residence in Rome at one Philario's, 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter : thither write, my queen. 
And with mine eyes I '11 drink the words you send, 
Though ink be made of gall. 


Re-enter Queen. 

Queen. Be brief, I pray you : loi 

If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure. [Aside] Yet I'll 
move him 

To walk this way : I never do him wrong, 

•But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; 

Pays dear for my offences. ^ [Exit. 

Post. Should we be taking leave 

As long a term as yet we have to live. 

The loathness to depart would grow. Adieu ! 

Imo. Nay, stay a little : 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, no 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love ; 


78 lean'd unto. Accepted. 

106 buy my injuries. Willingly puts himself in the wrong 
instead of me 



Imogen ‘Nay, slay a little . ' I'cggy Ashcroft as Imogen 

and Kichard Johnson as Posthumus, StraTford-upon- 
Avon, 1957 
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116 sear up. Cauterize. 



Fosthiimijs* ‘fur niy sake wear tins Kngraving from 

a painting? by William Hamilton (1751 iSoi) 

126 frauff/ii. Burden. 

140 put tot k. Buzzard. 

149 netit-herd Cattleman 


This diamond was my mother’s : take it^ heart ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife. 

When Imogen is dead. 

Post, How, how ! another? 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 

• And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death 1 [Putting on the ring.'\ 

Remain, remain thou here 
While sense can keep it on. And, sweetest, 
fairest. 

As I my poor self did exchange for you. 

To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 120 

I still win of you : for my sake wear this ; 

It is a manacle of love ; 1^11 place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 

[Putting a bracelet u^n her arm. 
Into. O the gods ! 

When shall we see again? 

Enter Cym delink and Lords. 

Post. Alack, the king ! 

Cym. Thou basest thing, avoid ! hence, from 
my sight ! 

• If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthiness, thou diest : away ! 
Thou’rt poison to my blood. 

Post. The gods protecfl you ! 

And bless the good remainders of the court ? 

I am gone. [Ejcit, 

Into. There cannot be a pinch in death 130 
More sharp than this is. 

Cym. O disloyal thing. 

That shouldst repair my youth, thou heap’st 
A year’s age on me, 

Imo. I beseech you, sir. 

Harm not yourself with your vexation : 

I am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Cym. Past grace? obedience? 

/mo. Past hope, and in despair ; that way, past 
grace. 

Cy/n. That mightst have had the sole son of 
my queen ! 

/mo. O blest, that I might not ! I chose an eagle, 

• And did avoid a puttock. 140 

Cym. Thou took’st a beggar ; wouldst have 
made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 

/ 77 to. No; I rather added 

A lustre to it. 

Cym» O thou vile one ! 

/ino. Sir, 

It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus; 

You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman, overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 

Cym. What, art thou mad ? 

/mo. Almost, sir: heaven restore me ^ Would 
I were 

• A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour .shepherd’s son ! 

Cym. Thou foolish thing] 150 

Re-enter Quken. 

They were again together : you have done 
Not after our command. Away with her. 

And pen her up. 

Queen. Beseech your patience. Peace, 

Dear lady daughter, peace ! Sweet sovereign. 
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Leave us to ourselves; and make yourself some 
comfort 

Out of your best advice. 

A rvi j j Nay, let her languish 

A drop of blood a day; and, being aged. 

Die of this folly ! [Exeunt Cymbeline and Lords. 
Queen, Fie ! you must give way. 


Enter Pisanio. 

Here is your servant. How now, sir! What 
news? 

Pis. My lord your son drew on my m.'ister. 
Queen. Ha ! x6o 

No harm, I trust, is done? 

Pi^^ •There might have been. 

But that my master rather play’d than fought 
And had no help of anger : they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 

Queen. I am very glad on’t. 

Imo. Your son's my father’s friend; he takes 
his part. 

To draw upon an exile ! O brave sir ! 

•1 would they were in Afric both together ; 
Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer-back. Why ca me you from your master ? 

Pis. On his command : he would not suffer me 
To bring him to the haven ; left these notes 171 
Of what commands I should be subjedl to. 

When 't pleased you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been 

Your faithful servant : I dare lay mine honour 
He will remain so. 

Pis. I humbly thank your highness. 

Queen. Pray, walk awhile, 

Imo. About some half-hour hence, 

I pray you, speak with me : you shall at least 
Go see my lord aboard : for this time leave me. 

\^EjceuHt. 


Scene II. The same. A public place. 

Pnter Cloten and i*ivo Lords. 

First Lord. Sir, I would idvise you to shift a 
shirt ; the violence of adlion hath made you reek 
as a sacrifice : where air comes out, air comes in : 
there’s none abroad so wholesome as that you 
vent. 

Clo. If mv shirt were bloody, then to shift it. 
H ave I hurt him? 

Sec. Lord. [Aside} No, Taith ; not so much as 
his patience. 9 

• First Lord. Hurt him ! his body's a passable 
carcass, if he be not hurt : it is a throughfare for 
steel, if it be not hurt. 

See. Lord. [Aside] His steel was in debt; it 
went o’ the backside the town. 

Clo. The villain would not stand me. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] No; but he fled forward 
still, toward your face. 

First Lord. Stand you ! You have land enough 
of your own ; but he added to your having ; gave 
you some ground- 20 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] As many inches as you 
have oceans. Puppies ! 

Clo. I would they had not come between us. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] So would I, till you had 
measured how long a fool you were upon the 
ground. 



dfsi^n ii)r die lads -in- wait iny to the (^iieen h\ 
)ohn Napiei \v ith Marts n Hainhrulj>:i‘ and Siit* |(‘nKins<m, 
Koval Shakespeaie Co, 1 <>74 

167 . (/i n .\trita, 1 e the vvildetness 


10 f>nss(ihlc IV-net rahle wit lK>iit datnaye. 
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32-33 a good sign. A j^ood outside. 



Ellen Terry as Imogen. Drawing by Sir E. Alma- 
Tadema, 1006 


24 With . . . vantage. At his earliest opportunity. 
32 encounter . . orisons Join me in prayers. 


Cio. And that she should love this fellow and 
refuse me ! 

Sec. [Aside'\ If it be a sin to make a 

true eledlionp she is damned. 30 

JFirst JLard. Sir, as I told you always, her 
• beauty and her brain go not tog^ether : she*s a Rood 
siRn, but 1 have seen small refledlion of her wit. 

Sec. I^ord. [Asidei She shines not upon fools, 
lest the refle<5Hon should hurt her. 

Clo. Come, I 'll to my chamber. Would there 
had been some hurt done I 

Sec. I^ord. [Aside] I wish not so; unless it 
had been the fall of an ass, which is no Rreat hurt. 
C/f. You’ll go with us? 40 

JFirst JLord. I *11 attend your lordship. 

Clo. Nay, come, let’s go together. 

Sec. Lord Well, my lord. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. A room in Cymbelinds ^lesce. 

Enter Imogen and Pisanio. 

Into, I would thou grew’st unto the shores o* 
the haven. 

And question’dst every sail : if he should write. 
And I not have it, *twere a paper lost. 

As offer’d mercy is. What was the last 
That he spake to thee ? 

Pis. It was his queen, his queen ! 

Into, Then waved his handkerchief? 

Pis. And kiss’d it, madam. 

Into. Senseless linen ! happier therein than I ! 
And that was all ? 

Pis. No, madam ; for so long 

As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 10 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of ’s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on. 
How swift his ship. 

Into. Thou shouldst have made him 

As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pis, Madam, so I did. 

Into, I would have broke mine eye-strings; 
crack’d them, but 

To look upon him, till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle. 
Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from ao 
The smallness of a gnat to air, and then 
Have turn’d mine eye and wept. But, good 
Pisanio, 

When shall we hear from him ? 

Pis, Be assured, madam, 

• With his next vantage. 

Into, I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say : ere I could tell him 
How 1 would think on him at certain hours 
Such thoughts and such, or 1 could make him 
swear 

The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine mterest and his honour, or have charged 
him, 30 

At the sixth hour of mom, at noon, at midnight, 

• To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shakes all our buds from growing 
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Enter a 

The queen, madam. 
Desires your highness’ company. 

Into, Those things I bid you do, get them 
dispatch’d. 

I will attend the queen. 

Eie, Madam, I shall. -40 

Scene IV. Rome. Phiktr£o*s house. 

Enter Philario, Iachimo, a Frenchman, a, 
Dutchman, and a Spaniard. 

lach^ Believe it, sir, I have seen him in Britain : 

• he was then of a crescent note, cxpe<5led to prove 
so worthy as since he hath been allowed the name 
of ; but I could then have looked on him without 
the help of admiration, though the catalogue of 
his endowments had been tabled by his side and 
I to i>eruse him by items. 

Phi. You speak of him when he was less fur- 
nished than now he is with that which makes him 
both without and within. 10 

French. I have seen him in France: we had 
very many there could behold the sun with as 
firm eyes as he. 

lack. This matter of marrying his king’s 
daughter, wherein he must be weighed rather by 

• her value than his own, words him, I doubt not, 
a great deal from the matter. 

French. And then his banishment. 

lack. ^ Ay, and the approbation of those that 
weep this lamentable divorce under her colours 
are wonderfully to extend him ; be it but to for- 
tify her judgement, which else an easy battery 
might lay flat, for taking a beggar without less 
quality. But how comes it he is to sojourn with 

• you ? How creeps acquaintance ? 

Phi. His father and I were soldiers together ; 
to whom I have been often bound for no less than 
my life. Here comes the Briton : let him be so 
entertained amongst you as suits, with gentlemen 
of your knowing, to a stranger of his quality. 30 

Enter Posthumus. 

I beseech you all, be better known to this gen- 
tleman, whom I commend to you as a noble 
friend of mine : how worthy he is I will leave to 
appear hereafter, rather than story him in his 
own hearing. 

French. Sir, we have known together in Or- 
leans* 

Post. Since when I have been debtor to you 
for courtesies, which I will be ever to pay and yet 
pay still. ^ AP 

French. Sir, you o’er-rate my poor kindness ; 

• I was glad I did atone my countryman and you ; 
it had been pity you should have been put toge- 
ther with so mortal a purpose as then each bore, 
upon importance of so slight and trivial a nature. 

Post. By your pardon, sir, I was then a young 
traveller ; rather shunned to go even with what 
I heard than in my every adlion to be guided by 
others* experiences : but upon my mended judge- 
ment — if I offend not to say it is mended — ^my 
quarrel was not altogether slight. 5^ 

French. ’Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitre- 
ment of swords, and by such two that would by 
all likelihood have confounded one the other, or 
have fallen both. 


2 (*f a crescent note ( )f nsiiiK reputation 
16 li’orJs him 

25 How rnwfis tu ifumtjtnnce? How t an he claim lo bt* 
your tnend ’ 

42 <iloni‘ Make pcHLc bi'twi'cri 
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59-60 suffer the report i.e. be reported without hesita- 
tion. 



Costume design for lachimo by Rene Allio, Royal 
Shakespeare Co, 1962 


65 const ant '-quahfieii 'I'otally aeeomplished. 
118 moiety. Half 


lack. Can we, with manners, ask what was 
the difference? 

French. Safely, T think : ’twas a contention in 

• public, which may, without contradiction, suffer 
the report. It was much like an areument that 
fell out last night, where each of us fell in praise 
of our country mistresses ; this gentleman at that 
time vouching — and upon warrant of bloody affirm- 
ation — his to be more fair, virtuous, wise, chaste, 

• constant-qualified and less attemptable than any 
the rarest of our ladies in France. 

loch. That lady is not now living, or this 
gentleman's opinion by this worn out. 

Posi. She holds her virtue still and I my mind. 
lack. You must not so far prefer her 'fore ours 
of Italy. ^ 71 

Post. Being so far provoked as I was in France, 
I would abate her nothing, though I profess my- 
self her adorer, not her friend. 

lack. As fair and as good — a kind of hand-in- 
hand comparison — had oeen something too fair 
and too good for any lady in Britain. If she 
went before others I have seen, as that diamond 
of yours outlustres many I have beheld, I could 
not but believe she excelled many: but I have 
not seen the most precious diamond that is, nor 
you the lady. 

Post. I praised her as I rated her : so do I 
my stone. 

lack. What do you esteem it at? 

Post. More than the world enjoys. 
lack. Either your unparagoned mistress is 
dead, or she 's outprized by a trifle. 

Post. You are mistaken : the one may he 
sold, or given, if there were wealth enough for 
the purchase, or merit for the gift: the other 
is not a thing for sale, and only the gift of the 
gods. 

lack. Which the gods have given you? 

Post. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 
lack. You may wear her in title yours; but, 
you know, strange fowl light upon neighbouring 
ponds. Your ring may be stolen too: so your 
brace of unprizable estimations ; the one is but 
frail and the other casual ; a cunning thief, or a 
that way accomplished courtier, would hazard 
the winning both of first and last. 

Post. Your Italy contains none so accom- 
plished a courtier to convince the honour of my 
mistress, if, in the holding or loss of that, you 
term her frail. I do nothing doubt you have 
store of thieves \ notwithstanding, I fear not my 
ring. 

Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 109 

Post. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy 
signior, I thank him, makes no stranger of me ; 
we are familiar at first. 

lack. With five times so much conversation, 

I should get ground of your fair mistress, make 
her go back, even to the yielding, had 1 admit- 
tance and opportunity to friend. 

Post. No, no. 

• lack. I dare thereupon pawn^ the moiety of 
my estate to your ring; which, in my opinion, 
overvalues it something: but I make my wager 
rather against your confidence than her reputa- 
tion : and, to bar your offence herein too, I durst 
attempt it against any lady in the world. 

Post. You are a great deal abused in too bold 
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A persuasion ; and 1 doubt not you sustain what 
you're worthy of by your attempt. 
lack. What's that? 

A repulse : though your attempt, as you 
call it, deserve more ; a punishment too. 129 
Phi. Gentlemen, enough of this : it came in 
too suddenly; let it die as it was born, and, I 
pray you, be better acquainted. 

lack. Would I had put my estate and my 
neighbour’s on the approbation of what I have 
spoke ! 

Post. What lady would you choose to assail ? 
lack. Yours; whom in constancy you think 
•stands so ^fe, I will lay you ten thousand ducats 
to your ring, that, commend me to the court 
where your lady is, with no more advantage than 
the opportunity of a second conference, and I 
will bring from thence that honour of hers which 
you imagine .so reserved. 

Post. I will wage against your gold, gold to 
it : my ring I hold dear as my finger ; ’tis part of it. 

lack. You are afraid, and therein the wiser. 
If you buy ladies’ flesh at a million a dram, you 
cannot preserve it from tainting : but 1 see you 
•have some religion in you, that you fear. 149 
Post. This is but a custom in your tongue ; 
you bear a graver purpose, I hope. 

lack. I am the master of my speeches, and 
would undergo what ’s spoken, I swear. 

Post. Will you? I shall but lend my diamond 
till your return : let there be covenants drawn 
between : my mistress exceeds in goodness the 
hugeness of your unworthy thinking : I dare you 
to this match : here’s my ring. 

Phi. I will have it no lay. 159 

lack. By the gods, it is one. If I bring you 
no sufficient testimony that I have enjoyed the 
dearest bodily part of your mistress, my ten thou- 
sand ducats are yours ; so is your diamond too : 
if I come off, and leave her in such honour as you 
have trust in, .she your jewel, this your jewel, and 
iny gold are yours : provided I have your com- 
mendation for my more free entertainment. 

Post. I embrace these conditions; let us have 
articles betwixt us. Only, thus far you shall 
answer : if you make your voyage upon her and 
give me direcSlIy to understand you have pre- 
vailed, I am no further your enemy ; she is not 
worth our debate ; if she remain unseduced, you 
not making it appear otherwise, for your ill 
opinion and the assault you have made to her 
chastity you shall answer me with your sword. 

lack. Your hand; a covenant: we will have 
these things set down by lawful counsel, and 
straight away for Britain, lest the bargain should 
catch cold and starve : I will fetch my gold and 
have our two wagers recorded. 181 

Post* Agreed. 

[Exeunt Posthzimus and laxhinto. 
French. Will this hold, think you? 

Phi. Signior lachimo will not from it. Pray, 
let us follow ’em. [Exeunt. 

ScBNS V. Britain. A room in CymbelinPs 
palace. 

Enter Quekn, Ladies, and Cornelius. 

Queen. Whiles yet the dcw*s onground, gather 
those flowers ; 


138 dut (It. Contmenlrtl eoin. 



lachinio ‘If you buv ladies' Hesh al a million a tiiani, 
yon cannot pieserve it from tainting ’ Donald Wolfit as 
lachimfi, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1037 
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Queen* ‘Now, master doctor, have you brought those 
drugs?’ C'lare Hams as the Queen. Stratford-upon- 
Avon, ic>37 

17 amplify my judfiemetit . Extend my knowledge 

18 cimclustttns Experiments. 

22 Allay 'merits. Antidotes, act Action. 


Make haste : who has the note of them? 

First 1 , madam. 

Queen. IDispatch. [Exeunt Eadies. 

“Saw, master dodtor, have you brought those 
drugs? 

Cer. Pleaseth your highness, ay: here they 
are, madam : [Presenting a small bpx. 

But I beseech your grace, without offence, — 

My conscience bids me ask — wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous com- 
pounds. 

Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 
But though slow, deadly? 

Queen. I wonder, dodlor, lo 

Thou ask’st me such a question. Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Hast thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes? distil ? preserve ? yea, so 
That our great king himself doth woo* me oft 
For my confe< 5 lion.> ? Having thus far proceeded, — 
Unless thou think\»t me devilish — is’t not meet 
•That I did amplify my judgement in 
• Other conclusions? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, but none human, 
To try the vigour of them and apply 2i 

•Allayments to their adl, and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effedls. 

Car. ^ ^ Your highness 

Shall from this pra(flice but make hard your heart : 
Besides, the seeing these effedfs will be 
Both noisome and infedlious. 

Queen. O, content thee. 

Enter Pisanio- 

[Aside'\ Here comes a flattering rascal ; upon him 
Will I first work: he's for his master. 

And enemy to my son. How now, Pisanio f 
Dodlor, your service for this time is ended ; 30 

Take your own way. 

Cor. [Aside] I do suspedl you, madam; 
But you shall do no harm. 

Qneen. [To Pisanio] Hark thee, a word. 

Cor. [Aside] I do not like her. She doth 
think she has 

Strange lingering poisons : I do know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damn’d nature. Those she has 
Will stupify and dull the sense awhile ; 

Which nrst, perchance, she'll prove on cats and 
dogs. 

Then afterward up higher : but there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 40 
More than the locking-up the spirits a time. 

To be more fresh, reviving. She is fool'd 
With a most false effed^ ; and 1 the truer. 

So to be false with her. 

Queen. No further service, dodlor. 

Until I send for thee. 

Cor. I humbly take my leave. [Exit. 

Queen. Weeps she still, say'st thou? Dost 
thou think in time 

She will not quench and let instrudlions entei 
Where folly now possesses? Do thou work: 
When thou shalt bring me word she loves my 
son, 

I '11 tell thee on the instant thou art then 50 
As great as is thy master, igreater, for 
His fortunes all lie speecnfess and his name 
Is at last gasp : return he cannot, nor 
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Continue where he is : to shift his bein^ 

Is to exchange one misery with another. 

And every day that comes comes to decay 
A day's work in him. What shalt thou expe<5l. 
To be depender on a thing that leans. 

Who cannot be new built, nor has no friends, 59 
So much as but to prop him? [The Q}*een drops 

bojc: Pisamo takes it up. ] Thou takest up 
Thou know'st not what : but take it for thy labour : 
It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Nay, I prithee, take it ; 

It is an earnest of a further good 
That I mean to thee. Tell thy mistress how 
The case stands with her ; do’t as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou changest on, but think 
Thou hast thy mistress still, to boot, my son. 
Who shall take notice of thee : I’ll move the king 
To any shape of thy preferment such 71 

As thou ’It desire ; and then myself, I chiefly. 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women : 
Think on my words. [Ejcii Pisanio. 

A sly and constant knave. 

Not to be shaked ; the agent for his master 
And the remembrancer of her to hold 
The hand-fast to her lord. I have given him that 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
•Of liegers for her sweet, and which she after, 80 
Fxcept she bend her humour, shall be assured 
To taste of too. 

Re-enter Pisanio and Ladies. 

So, so : well done, well done : 

The violets, cowslips, and the primroses, 

Bear to my closet. Fare thee well, Pisanio ; 
Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen and Ladies, 
Pis. And shall do : 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I '11 choke myself : there ’s ail 1^11 do for you. [Exit, 

Scene VI. The same, A nother room in the 
palctce. 

Enter Imogen. 

Into, A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 

A foolish suitor to a wedded lady. 

That hath her husband banish’d; — O, that hus- 
band ! 

My supreme crown of grief! and those repeated 
Vexations of it! Had I been thief-stol’n. 

As my two brothers, happy ! but most miserable 
Is the desire that’s glorious; blest be those. 

How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills. 
Which seasons comfort. Who may this be ? Fie ! 

Enter Pisanio and Iachimo. 

Pis, Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome, xo 
•Comes from my lord with letters. 

loch. Change you, madam? 

The worthy Leonatus is in safety 
And greets your highness dearly. 

[Presents a tetter. 
Into, Thanks, good sir ; 

You’re kindly welcome. 

• lack, \Aside\ All of her that is out of door 

most rich ! 

If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 

• She is alone the Arabian bird, and 1 


80 hewers. Followers 

11 ( han^e you. Do you change expression 

15 out of door Visible 

17 Afohuift htrd, 1 e legendary phoenix. 
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20 Parthian, Asian people, skilled archers, who shot 
behind them as they retreated. 



Imogen *So lar I read aloud . ’ Laura Addison as 

Imogen, Sadler’s Wells ’^I'heatre, London, 1S47 

36 number'd. Pebbled 

38 admiration. Astonishment 

47 trow. I v\ under. 

51 raps^. 'Transports 

66 CruJlum. French. 


Have lost the wager. Boldness be my friend ! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! 

•Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; ao 
Rather, direcSlly fly. 

Into, \Reads\ ‘He is one of the noblest note, 
to whose kindnesses I am most infinitely tied. 
Refle< 5 l upon him accordingly, as you value your 
trust — Leonatus/ 

So far I read aloud : ^ 

But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 
Have words to bid you, and shall find it so 30 
In all that I can do. 

Inch. Thanks, fairest lady. 

What, are men mad? Hath nature given them 
eyes 

To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinn'd stones 

• Upon the number'd beach? and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 

•'Twixt fair and foul ? 

Into, What makes your admiration? 

lack. It cannot be i' the eye, for apes and 
monkeys 

'Twixt two such shes would chatter this way and 
Contemn with mows the other ; nor i' the judge- 
ment, 41 

For idiots in this case of favour would 
Be wisely definite ; nor i' the appetite ; 

Sluttery to such neat excellence opposed 
Should make desire vomit emptiness. 

Not so allured to feed. 

• I mo. What is the matter, trow? 

lack, ^ The cloyed will. 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening first the lamb 
Longs after for the garbage. 

I mo. What, dear sir, 50 

•Thus rap^ou? Arc you well? 

lack. Thanks, madam ; well. [TV Pisanto\ 
Beseech you, sir, desire 
My man's abode where I did leave him : he 
Is strange and pteevish. 

Pis, I was going, sir. 

To give him welcome. \Ejcit. 

Ifno. Continues well my lord? His health, 
beseech you? 
lack. Well, madam. 

Imo, Is he dispiosed to mirth? I hope he is. 
lack, Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger 
there 

So merry and so gamesome ; he is call’d 60 

The Briton reveller. 

Imo. When he was here. 

He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 

lack, I never saw him sad. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
•A Gallian girl at home ; he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him, whiles the jolly 
Briton — 

Your lord, I mean — laughs from’s free lungs, 
cries ' O, 

Can my sides hold, to think that man, who 
knows 

By history, report, or his own proofs 70 
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What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must be, will his free hours languish for 
A ssured bondage ? ' 

I ffto. Will my lord say so? 

lack. Ay, madam, with his eyes in flood with 
laughter : 

It is a recreation to be by 

And hear him mock the F renchman. But, heavens 
know. 

Some men are much to blame. 

l 99 to. Not he, I hoj>e. 

Jack, Not he: but yet heaven's bounty to- 
wards him might 

Be used more thankfully. In himself, 'tis much ; 

• In you, which I account his beyond all talents, 8o 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, I am bound 

To pity too. 

Itno^ What do you pity, sir? 

Jack, Two creatures heartily. 

Am I one, sir? 

You look on me : what wreck discern you in me 
Deserves your pity? 

Inch. Lamentable ! What, 

To hide me from the radiant sun and solace 

• I' the dungeon by a snuff? 

/ tno, ^ I pray you, sir. 

Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me? 

Inch. That others do — 90 

I was about to 5>ay— enjoy your But 

It is an office of the gods to venge it. 

Not mine to speak on't. 

Into. You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concerns me : pray 
you,— 

Since doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do ; for certainties 
Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing. 
The remedy then horn — discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 

lack. Had I this cheek 99 

To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, wnose touch. 
Whose every touch, would force the feeler’s soul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this objecfl, which 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye. 
Fixing it only here ; should I, damn'd then. 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol ; join grip>es with hands 
Made hard with hourly falsehood — falsehood, as 
With labour ; then by-peeping in an eye 
Base and unlustrous as the smoky Light 
That's fed with stinking tallow ; it were fit no 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such revolt. 

Iffto, My lord, I fear, 

Has forgot Britain. 

lack. And himself. Not I, 

Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change ; but 'tis your graces 
•That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. 

I mo. Let me hear no more. 

lack. O dearest soul ! your cause doth strike 
my heart 

With pity, that doth make me sick. A lady 

• So fair, and fasten’d to an einpery, 120 

Would make the great'st king double, — to be 

partner'd 

•With tomboys hired with that self exhibition 


80 heynnti all talrnts f*r icc^Ii’ss 
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133 Diana. (Goddess of chastity. 

134 vaulting variiihle ramps. Leaping various whores. 
137 runagate. Truant from. 



Julia Arthur as Imogen, Lyceum l^heatre, Lond<jn, i8g6 


151 mart. Market. 

152 stew. Brothel. 

163 affiance. I.#oyalty. 
178 chaffless. Faultless. 


Which your own coffers yield! with diseased 
ventures 

That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature ! such boil’d 
stuff 

As well might poison poison ! Be revenged ; 

Or she that bore you was no queen^ and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 

IfHo. Revenged I 

How should I be revenged? If this be true,— 
As I have such a heart that both mine ears 230 
Must not in haste abuse— if it be true. 

How should I be revenged? 
lack. Should he make me 

• Live, like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets, 
•Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps. 

In your despite, upon your purse? Revenge it. 

1 dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, 

• More noble than that runagate to your bed. 

And will continue fast to your affe< 5 lion. 

Still close as sure. 

Into. What, ho, Pisanio ! 

lack. Let me my service tender on your lips. 
Imo. Away ! 1 do condemn mine ears that 

have 141 

So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable. 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’st, — ^as base as strange. 
Thou wrongest a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honour, and 
Solicit’st here a lady that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike. What ho, Pisanio ! 
The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault : if he shall think it fit, 250 

• A saucy stranger in his court to mart 

• As in a Romi^ stew and to expound 
His ^astly mind to us, he hath a court 
He little cares for and a daughter who 

He not re^e^ts at all. What, ho, Pisanio ! 

lack. O happy Leonatus! I may say: 

The credit that thy lady hath of thee 
Deserves thy trust, and thy most perfedl goodness 
Her assured crediL Blessed live you long ! 

A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 260 

Country call'd his ! and you his mistress, only 
For the most worthiest fit ! Give me your pardon. 

• 1 have spoke this, to know if your amance 
Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord. 
That which he is, new o'er: and he is one 
The truest manner'd ; such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him ; 

Half all men's hearts are his. 

Into. You make amends. 

/ ack. He sits 'mongst men like a de.scended god : 
He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 270 

More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry. 
Most mighty princess, that I have adventured 
To try your twing of a false report ; which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judge- 
ment 

In the eledlion of a sir so rare. 

Which you know cannot err : the love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus, but the gods made you, 
•Unlike all others, chafiless. Pray, your pa^on. 

All's well, sir: take my power i’ the 
court for yours. 

lack. My humble thanks. I had almost foigot 
To entreat your grace but in a small request 282 
And yet of moment too^ for it concerns 
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Your lord ; myself and other noble friends 
Are partners in the business. 

o j « Pray, what is ’tf 
Some uozen Romsuis of us suid your 
lord — 

The best feather of our wing — have mingled sums 
To toy a present for the emperor ; 

Which I, the fadlor for the rest, have done 
In France : 'tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquisite form ; their values great ; 
And I am something curious, being strange, 191 
To have them in safe stowage ; may it please you 
To take them in protedlion? 

/ mo^ ^ Willingly ; 

And pawn mine honour for their safety : since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will keep them 
In my bedchamber. 

Inch, They are in a trunk. 

Attended by my men : I will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night ; 

I must aboard to-morrow. 

I^no. O, no, no. 

• lack. Yes, I beseech ; or 1 shall short my word 

• By lengthening my return. From Gallia 201 
I cross^ the seas on purpose and on promise 
To see your grace. 

/ fno, I thank you for your pains : 

But not away to-morrow ! 

Inch, O, I must, madam : 

Therefore I shall beseech you, if you please 
To greet your lord with writing, ao 't to-night : 

I have outstood my time ; which is material 
To the tender of our present. 

Into. I will write. 

Send your trank to me ; it shall safe be kept, 209 
And truly yielded you. YouVe very welcome. 

\^Exeunt. 

ACT II, 

ScBNB I. Britain. Before Cymbelhu^s palace. 

Enter Cloten and two Lords. 

Clo. Was there ever man had such luck! 
when I kissed the jack, upon an up-cast to be 
hit away! I had a hundred pound on’t: and 
then a whoreson jackanapes must take me up for 
swearing; as if 1 borrowed mine oaths of him 
and mi£^t not spend them at my pleasure. 

First Lord. What got he by tW ? You have 
•broke his pate with your bowl. 

Sec. Lord. [Asi^] If his wit had been like 
him that broke it, it would have run all out. 10 

Clo. When a gentleman is disposed to swear, 
it is not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths, 
hal 

Sec. Lord. No, my lord; {Aside'l nor crop 
the ears of them. 

Clo. Whoreson dog ! I give him satisfadlion 7 
Would he had been one of my rank I 

Sec. Lord. [Aside\ To have smelt like a fool. 

Clo. I am not vexed more at any thing in the 
earth; a pox on't! I had rather not be so noble 
as I am; they dare not fight with me, because of 
the queen my mother: every Jack-slave hath his 
bellj^ul of fighting, and I must go up and down 
like a cock that nobody can match. 

See. Lord. [Aside] You are cock and capon 
too ; and you crow, cxKk, with your comb on. 


200 short. Break. 

201 Gallia. France. 


m 



'I'om Mead as lachimo in Henry irviriR's production at 
the Lyceum 'Theatre, London, iHgh 

8 pate. Skull. 
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29 undertake. Take on in a duel. 
47 dcrogatfon. J .owerm^ myself 
60 for his heart. For the life of him 



Hurhara Jefthrd ns Imogen and Derek Godtiev as 
laihimo A cartoon by F^onald Searlt* from the lo.sh 
Stratford-upon-Avon produetion 


Clo, Sayest thou ? 

Sec, JLcrd, It is not fit your lordship should 

• undertake every companion that you give oflfence 

to. 30 

Clo, No, I know that: but it is fit I should 
commit offence to my inferiors. 

Sec, L,ord, Ay, it is fit for your lordship only. 
Cla, Why, so I say. 

First JLord, Did you hear of a stranger that*s 
come to court to-night ? 

Clo, A stranger, and I not know on ^t I 
Sec, I^ord, [u 4 side] He's a strange fellow him- 
self, and knows it not. 

First Ford, There's an Italian come; and, 
'tis thought, one of Leonatus’ friends. 41 

Clo, Leonatus ! a banished rascal; and he's 
another, whatsoever he be. Who told you of 
this stranger? 

First Ford, One of your lordship's pages. 

Clo, Is it fit I went to look up>on him? is there 

• no derogation in’t? 

Sec, Ford, You cannot derogate, my lord. 

Clo, Not easily, I think. ^19 

Sec, Ford, [Aside} You are a fool granted; 
therefore your issues, being foolish, do not dero- 
gate. 

Clo, Come, I'll go see this Italian: what I 
have lost to-day at bowls I *11 win to-night of him- 
Come, go. 

Sec, Ford, I'll attend your lordship. 

[Fjceunt Clo ten and First Ford. 
That such a crafty devil as is his mother 
Should yield the world this ass ! a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and this her son 

• Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 60 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princess. 

Thou divine Imogen, what thou endurest, 
Betwdxt a father by thy step-dame govern'd, 

A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband, than that horrid adl 
Of the divorce he'ld make! The heavens hold 
firm 

The walls of thy dear honour, keep unshaked 
That temple, thy fair mind, that thou mayst stand, 
To enjoy thy banish’d lord and this great land ! 

[Exit, 70 

Scene II. Imogefts bedchamber in Cymbe- 
linens palace : a tn 4 nk in one comer oP it, 

Imogen in bed^ reading; a Lady attending. 
Imo, Who’s there? my woman Helen? 

Fady, Please you, madam. 

Imo, What hour is it? 

Fady, Almost midnight, madam. 

Imo. I have read three hours then : mine eyes 
are weak : 

Fold down the leaf where I have left: to bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 

And if thou canst awake by four o' the clock, 

I prithee, call me. Sleep hath seized me wholly. 

[Exit Fady, 

To your protedlion I commend me, gods. 

From fairies and the tempters of the night 
Guard me, beseech ye. zo 

[Sleeps, lachtmo comes Jrom the trunk, 
lack. The crickets sing, and man's o’er-la- 
bour^d sense 
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•Repairs itself by rest. Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken’d 
•The chastity he wounded. Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily. 
And whiter than the sheets ! That I might touch ! 
But kiss ; one kiss I Rubies unparagon’d, 

How dearly they do’t ! 'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o’ the 
taper 

Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids. 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 21 
Under these windows, white and azure laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tin< 5 l. But my design. 
To note the chamber ; I will write all down : 
Such and such pi< 5 lures ; there the window ; such 
I'he adornment of her bed ; the arras ; figures. 
Why, such and such; and the contents o* the 
story. 

Ah, but some natural notes about her body. 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 30 

O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her ! 
And be her sense but as a monument. 

Thus in a chapel lying ! Come off, come off: 

[ Taking off her bracelet, 
•As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard ! 

'Tis mine ; and this will witness outwardly. 

As strongly as the conscience does within. 

To the madding of her lord. On her left breast 

• A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 

• I’ the bottom of a cowslip: here’s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this secret 
Will force him think I have pick’d the lock and 

ta’en 41 

The treasure of her honour. No more. To 
what end? 

Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, 
Screw’d to my memory? She hath been read- 
ing late 

• The tale of Tereus; here the leaf’s turnM down 
Where Philomel gave up. I have enough : 

To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that 
dawning 

May bare the raven’s eye ! I lodge in fear : 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 50 

[Clock strikes. 

One, two, three : time, time ! 

[Goes into the trunk. The scene closes. 

Scene III. An ante-chamber adjoining Into- 
gens apartme?Us, 

Enter Cloten and Lords. 

First Eord. Your lordship is the most patient 
man in loss, the most coldest that ever turned up 
ace. 

Clo, It would make any man cold to lose. 
First Eord, But not every man patient after 
the noble temper of your lord.ship. You arc 
most hot and furious when you win. 

Clo, Winning will put any man into courage. 
If I could get this foolish Imogen, I should have 
gold enou^. It’s almost morning, is’t not? zo 
First Lord, Day, my lord. 

Clo, I would this music would come ; 1 am 
advised to give her music o’ mornings ; they say 
it will p>enetrate. 


12 Tanfunt i c. tlie inpist <>(' 'Ffw Rape of Lucrete. 
14 ( yf/tetea V'enu*^. 



lachimo. ‘I will write* all down Surh and sue h pictures 
Kiiji^rav from Bell’s edition of Shakespeare's 
works, I77J 


34 (ion/ifio knot Refers to the lej^eiul ol tlu' inlrieate 
knot which Alexander cut with his swnid 

38 tinquf -spotled Made up of five spots 

39 <t i'oi4( hi t idem c 

45 7 ; KeKendai"\' kin^ vvho raped 1‘hiloiiu ], his 

sister-in-law 
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Cloten ■ ‘Come on« rune . Kn^ravin^j by Kenny 

Meadows from Barry Corn wall’s The Works of Shaks per 
1846 


22 Phoebus, The Sun-^od, 

24 chaliced. Cup-shaped. 

25 winking Mary-huds. Marigolds. 
34 unpaved. Castrated. 

50 vantages. Opportunities. 


Enter' Musicians. 

Come on ; tune : if you can penetrate her with 
your finfferingy so ; we *11 try with tongue too : if 
none will do, let her remain ; but I 'll never ^ive 
o’er. First, a very excellent g^ood-conceited thing ; 
after, a wonderful sweet air, with admirable rich 
words to it : and then let her consider. 30 

Song. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

• And Phoebus ’gins tirise. 

His steeds to water al those springs 

• On chaliced Bowery that lies ; 

• And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes : 

With every thing that pretty is. 

My lady sweet, arise : 

Arise, arise. 30 

Clo. So, get you gone. If this i^netrate, I 
will consider your music * the better : if it do not, 
it is a vice in her ears, which horse-hairs and 

• calve s’-guts, nor the voice of unpaved eunuch to 
boot, can never amend. [Exeunt Musicwns. 

Sec, Eord, Here comes the king. 

Clo, I am glad 1 was up so late ; for that’s the 
reason I was up so early : he cannot choose but 
take this service 1 have done fatherly. 

Enter Cymbeline and Queen. 

Good morrow to your majesty and to my gracious 
mother. 41 

Cym, Attend you here the door of our stern 
daughter? 

Will she not forth? 

Clo, I have assailed her with music, but she 
vouchsafes no notice. 

Cym, The exile of her minion is too new ; 

She hath not yet forgot him : some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she ’s yours. 

Queen, You are most bound to the king, 

•Who lets go by no vantages that may 50 

Prefer you to nis daughter. Frame yourself 
To orderly soliciting, and be friendea 
With aptness of the season ; make denials 
Increase your services ; so seem as if 
You were inspired to do those duties which 
You tender to her ; that you in all obey her. 

Save when command to your dismission tends. 
And therein you are senseless. 

Senseless ! not so. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, So like you, sir, ambassadors from 
Rome ; 

The one is Caius Lucius. 

Cym. A worthy fellow, 60 

Albeit he comes on angry purpose now ; 

But that ’s no fault of his : we must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender ; 

And towards himself, his goodness forespent on us. 
We must extend our notice. Our dear son. 
When you have given good morning to your 
mistress. 

Attend the queen and us ; we shall have need 
To employ you towards this Romaiv Come, our 
queen. [Exeunt ail tut Cloten. 

Clo. If she be up, I’ll speak with her; if not. 
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Let her lie still and dream. By your 

leave, hoi 70 

I know her women are about her : what 
If 1 do line one of their hands? 'Tis £^old 
Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yea, and 
makes 

•Diana’s rangers false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer; and *tis 
gold 

Which makes the true man kill’d and saves the 
thief ; 

Nay, sometime hang^ both thief and true man : 
what 

Can it not do and undo ? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to me, for 
1 yet not understand the case myself. 80 

By your leave. 

Enter a Lady. 

Eady. Who's there that knocks? 

Clo. A gentleman. 

Eady. No more ? 

Clo, Yes, and a gentlewoman’s son. 

Eeidy, That's more 

Than some, whose tailors are as dear as yours, 
Can justly boast of. What's your lordship’s 
pleasure ? 

Clo, Your lady’s person: is she ready? 

Efuiy, Ay, 

To keep her chamber. 

Clo, There is gold for you ; 

Sell me your good report. 

E€idy, How ! my good name? or to report of 
you 

What I shall think is good? — The princess ! 90 

Enter Imogen. 

Clo. Good morrow, fairest : sister, your sweet 
hand. ^ [Ejcit Eady, 

IfHo, Good morrow, sir. You lay out too 
much pains 

For purchasing but trouble : the thanks I give 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks 
And scarce can spare them. 

Clo. Still, I swear I love you. 

• Into, If you but said so, 'twere as deep with 
me : 

If you swear still, your recomi>ense is still 
That I regard it not. 

Clo, This is no answer. 

Into* But that you shall not say 1 yield being 
silent, 

I would not speak. I pray you, spare me : 'faith, 
I shall unfold equal discourtesy 101 

To your best kindness : one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearan 4 Je. 

Clo^ To leave you m your madness, 'twere 
my sin : 

I will not- 

JtHo. Fools are not mad folks. 

Clo. Do you call me fool? 

Into, As I am mad, I do : 

If you'll be patient. I'll no more be mad ; 

That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir. 

You put me to forget a lady's manners, 110 

By being so verbal: and learn now, for all. 

That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce. 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you. 

And am so near the lack of charity — 


74 Diana's ranffers Nymphs of chastity. 



C’ostunu* dcMj^n for Helen, hnoKcn’s maid, hy ). Ciower 
Parks, Stratford-ijpf>n-Avon, 

90 as deep. The same 
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124 st^lj-jigured knot. Selt-arranged marnaRC. 

125 t'nfar^cnient Freedom. 

128 htldtrifj. Ciood-for-nothinR. 

129 patxtivr. Pantry servant. 

130 Jupiter. Jove, kiriR of Rods. 



Jove or Jupiter was kinR ot the Woman Rods F>t»m a 
igth lentury eriRravinp 

139 clipp'd. Covered 

156 au act Iff u A matter fcir the courts. 


To accuse myself — I hate you ; which I had rather 
You felt than make ’t my boast. 

Clo, You sin against 

Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with that base wretch. 
One bred of alms and foster'd with cold dishes. 
With scraps o' the court, it is no contradt, none : 
And though it be allow’d in meaner parties — 121 

Yet who than he more mean? — to knit their souls, 
On whom there is no more dependency 

• But brats and beggary, in sell-figured knot ; 

• Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The consequence o' the crown, and must not soil 
The precious note of it with a base slarve, 

• A hilding for a livery, a squire's cloth, 

• A pander, not so eminent. 

Into, Profane fellow ! 

• Wert thou the son of Jupiter and no more 130 
But what thou art besides, thou werttoo base 
To be his groom : thou wert dignified enough. 
Even to the point of envy, if 'twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be styled 

The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferr'd so well. 

Clo, The south-fog rot him ! 

Into, He never can meet more mischance than 
come 

To be but named of thee. His meanest garment, 
•That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer 
In my respedl than all the hairs above thee, 140 
Were they all made such men. How now. Pi- 
sanio ! 

Enter Pisanio. 

Clo* ‘His garment !' Now the devil — 

Into, To Dorothy my woman hie thee pre- 
sently — 

Clo, ‘ His garment !' 

Into, I am sprited with a fool, 

Frighted, and anger'd worse : go bid my woman 
Search for a jewel that too casually 
Hath left mine arm : it was thy master’s ; 'shrew me. 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe. I do think 
I saw't this morning : confident I am 150 

Last ni^ht 'twas on mine arm ; I kiss'd it: 

I hope It be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 

Pis, 'Twill not be lost. 

Into* I hope so : go and search. 

lEjfit Pisanio. 

Clo* You have abused me : 

* His meanest garment !’ 

Into. ^ Ay, I said so, sir: 

•If you will make't an aeftion, call witne.ss to't. 
Clo. I will inform your father. 

Into* Your mother too : 

She 's my good lady, and will conceive, I hope. 
But the worst of me. So, I leave you, sir. 

To the worst of discontent. \Exit. 

Clo. I ’ll be revenged : 160 

* His meanest garment I ' Well. lExit. 

Scene IV. Rome. Philarids house* 
Enter Posthumus and Philario. 

Post* Fear it not, sir : I would I were so sure 
To win the king as I am bold her honour 
Will remain hers. 

Phi. What means do you make to him ? 
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Post, ^ Not any, but abide the change of time. 
Quake in the present winter’s state and wish 
That warmer days would come : in these sear’d 
hopes, 

I barely gratify your love ; they failing, 

I must die much your debtor. 

PhL Your very goodness and your company 
O’erpays all I can do. By this, your king lo 
Hath heard of great Augustus : Caius Lucius 
Will do’s commission throughly : and I think 
He’ll grant the tribute, send the arrearages, 

Or look upon our Roman?;, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 

Post. I do believe, 

•Statist though I am none, nor like to be. 

That this will prove a war ; and you shall hear 
The legions now in Gallia sooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 20 
Are men more order’d than when Julius Caesar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at: their discipline, 

Now mingled with their courages,will make known 
•To their approvers they are people such 
That mend upon the world. 


Enter Iachimo. 

Phi. See! Iachimo! 

Post. The swiftest harts have posted you by 
land ; 

And winds of all the corners kiss’d your sails, 

To make your vessel nimble. 

P/u\ Welcome, sir. 

Post. I hope the briefness of your answer made 
The speediness of your return. 

/ach. Your lady 31 

Is one of the fairest that I have look’d upon. 

Post. And therewithal the best; or let her 
beauty 

Look through a casement to allure false hearts 
And be false with them. 

lack. Here are letters for you. 

Post. Their tenour good, I trust. 
lack. ’Tis very like. 

Phi. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court 
When you were there? 

Jack. He was expe< 5 led then. 

But not approach’d. 

Post. All is well yet. 

Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is’t not 40 
Too dull for your good wearing? 

lack. Jf I had lost it, 

I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 

I’ll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy ^ 

A second night of such sweet .shortness which 
Was mine in Britain, for the ring is won. 

Post. The stone *s too hard to come by. 
lack. Not a whit. 

Your lady being so easy. 

Post. Make not, sir. 

Your loss your sport : I hope you know that we 
Must not continue friends. 

lack. Good sir, we must. 

If you keep covenant. Had I not brought 50 
• The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
W^e were to question further : but 1 now 
Profess mys^f the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded but 


16 Stati'it Statesman 
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65 Spare. Omit. 

70 Roman. Mark Antony. 

71 Cydnm 'I’he river Cleopatra sailed up. 
76 the . . . tvas. It was so lifelike. 



Chaste Diana bathing. From a i6th century woodcut 
88 fretted. Decorated. 

96 pale. C'alm. 


By both your wills. 

Post. If you can make’t apparent 

That you have tasted her in bed, my hand 
And rin^ is yours ; if not^ the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour gains or loses 
Your sword or mine, or masterless leaves both 6o 
To who shall find them. 

lack. Sir, my circumstances. 

Being so near the truth as 1 will make them. 
Must first induce yoi| to believe : whose strength 
1 will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 
•You ’ll give me leave to spare, wnen you shall find 
You need it not. 

Post. Proceed. 

lack. First, her bedchamber,— 

Where, T confess, T slept not, but profess 
Had that was well worth watching — it was hang’d 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
•Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 70 
•And Cydnus swell’d above the banks, or for 
The press of boats or pride : a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value; which I wonder’d 
Could be so rarely and exa^ly wrought, 

•Since the true life on*t was — 

Post. This is true : 

And this you might have heard of here, by me. 
Or by some other. 

lack. More particulars 

Must justify my knowledge. 

Post. ^ So they must. 

Or do your honour injury. 

lack. The chimney 80 

Is south the chamber, and the chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing : never saw 1 figures 
So likely to report themselves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her. 
Motion and breath left out. 

Post. ^ This is a thing 

Which you might from relation likewise reap. 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 

liich. The roof o’ the chamber 

•With golden cherubins is fretted : her andirons — 
I had forgot them — were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 90 
Depending on their brands. 

Post. This is her honour ! 

Let it be granted you have seen all this — and praise 
Be given to your remembrance — the description 
Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 

lack. llien, if you can, 

{Shorving^ the Sincelet. 

•Be pale : I beg but leave to air this jewel ; see ! 
Ana now ’tis up again : it must be married 
To that your diamond; I’ll keep them. 

Past. ^ Jove ! 

Once more let me behold it : is it that 
Which 1 left with her? 

lack. Sir — I thank her — that ; xoo 

She stripp'd it from her arm ; I see her yet ; 

Her pretty adlion did outsell her gift. 

And yet enrich’d it too : she gave it me, and said 
She prized it once. 

Past. May be she pluck’d it oiS* 

To send it me. 

lack. She writes so to you, doth shet 

Post. O, no, no, no ! ’Us true. Here, take this 
too ; \fCiives the ring. 
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•It is a basilisk unto mine eye. 

Kills me to look on't. Let there be no honour 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where semblance : 

love, ,09 

Wberc there another man : the vows of women 
Of no more bondase be, to where they are made. 
Than they are to their virtues ; which is nodiing. 
O, abwe measure false ! 

Phi. Have patience, sir. 

And take your ring again ; *tis not yet won : 

• It mav be probable she lost it ; or 

Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted. 
Hath stol’n it from her? 

Post. Very true ; 

And so, I hope, he came by’t. Back my ring: 
Render to me some corporal sign about her, 
More evident than this ; for this was stolen. 120 
Jack. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 

Post. Hark you, he swears; by Jupiter he 
swears. 

'Tis true : — nay. keep the ring — 'tis true : I am sure 
She would not lose it : her attendants are 
All sworn and honourable : — they induced to steal 
it! 

And by a stranger ! — ^No, he hath enjoy'd her : 
•The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this : she hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly. 

There, take thy hire ; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themselves between you ! 

Phi Sir, be patient : 130 

This is not strong enough to be believed 
Of one persuaded well of — 

Post, Never talk on *t ; 

She hath been colted by him. 

I(sch. If you seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast — 
Worthy the pressing — lies a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging : by my life, 

I kiss*d it ; and it gave me present hunger 
To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This stain upon her? 

Post. Ay, and it doth confirm 

Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 140 

Were there no more but it. 

Jack. Will you hear more? 

Post. Spare your arithmetic : never count the 
turns ; 

Once, and a million ! 

Ia 4 :h. 1*11 be sworn — 

Post. No swearing 

If you will swear you have not done’t, you lie ; 
And I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou ’st made me cuckold. 

Jack. I *11 deny nothing. 

• Post. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- 

meal ! 

I will go there and do*t, i* the court, before 
Her father. I ’ll do something — [Exit, 

Phi. Quite besides 

The government of patience ! You have won : 150 
Let’s follow him, and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself* 

lack. With all my heart. [Exeunt. 

SCBNK V. Another room in Pkilarids house. 
Enter Posthvmus. 

Post. Is there no way for men to be but women 


107 hasthsk. I-tJj^cndary reptile whose fitlance was fatal. 
115 prohahlf'. Provable, 
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C'YMBELINE Act III Scene I 


5 stamp'd . i.e conceived 

11 pudency Modosty. 

12 Saturn C<jld and ^t^loomy ^^od* 

10 /</ kdl the marvel. Xo round off this amazing thin^ 


A court scene in C'ynihcline’s palace, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1^57 


Must be half-workers? We are all bastards; 

And that most venerable man which 1 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
•When 1 was stamp’d ; some coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit : yet my mother seem’d 
The Dian of that time : so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. O, vengeance, vengeance ! 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d 
And pra^d me oft forbearance ; did it with lo 

• A pudency so rosy the sweet view on ’t 

• Might well have warm’d old Saturn; that I 

thought her 

As chaste as unsunn’d snow. O, all the devils ! 
This yellow lachimo, in an hour, — was’t not?- — 
Or less, — at first ? — p>erchance he spoke not, but. 
Like a full-acom’d boar, a German one. 

Cried ‘ O ! ’ and mounted ; found no opposition 
Hut what he look’d for should oppose and she 
Should from encounter guard. Could 1 find out 
The woman’s part in me I For there’s no 
motion 20 

That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part: be it lying, note it. 

The woman’s ; flattering, hers ; deceiving, hers ; 
Lust and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, 
hers ; 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 
Nice longing, slanders, mutability. 

All faults that may be named, nay, that hell 
knows, 

Why, hers, in part or all ; but rather, all ; 

For even to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing still 30 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. I’ll write against them. 
Detest them, curse them : yet ’tis greater skill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will ; 

The very devils cannot plague them better. 

VExit. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. Britain. A hall in Cymbeline^s 
palace. 

Enter in state^ Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, 
and Lords at ofie door^ and at another^ Caius 
Lucius and Attendants. 

Cynt. Now say, what would Augustus Caesar 
with us? 

Luc. When Julius Caesar, whose remem- 
brance vet 

Lives in men^s eyes and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever, was in this Britain 
And conque d it, Cassibelan, thine uncle,-— 
Famous in Caesar’s praises, no whit less 
Than in his feats deserving it — for him 
And his succession granted Rome a tribute. 
Yearly three thousand pounds, which by thee 
lately 

• Is left untender’d. 

Queen. And, to kill the marvel, 10 

Shall be so ever. 

Clo. There be many Caesars, 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself ; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses. 

Oueen. That opportunity 

Which then they had to take from ’.s to resume 
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We have again. Remember, sir, my liege. 

The kings your ancestors, together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
•As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters, 20 
^Vith sands that will not bear your enemies’ 
boats. 

But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of 
conquest 

Caesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of ‘Came’ and ‘saw’ and ‘overcame;’ with 
shame — 

The first that ever touch’d him — he was carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his 
shipping — 

Poor ignorant baubles ! — on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, crack’d 
As easily ’gainst our rocks : for joy whereof 
The famed Cassibelan, who was once at point — 

• O giglot fortune ! — to master Cscsar’s sword, 31 

• Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright 
And Britons strut with courage. 

Clo. Come, there’s no more tribute to be 
paid : our kingdom is stronger than it was at 
•that time ; and, as 1 said, there is no moc such 
Caesars: other of them may have crook’d noses, 
but to owe such straight arms, none. 

Cytn. Son, let your mother end. 39 

• Clo^ We have yet many among us can gripe 
as hard as Cassibelan : I do not say I am one ; 
but I have a hand. Why tribute? why should 
we pay tribute? If Caesar can hide the sun from 
us with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, 
we will pay him tribute for light ; else, sir, no 
more tribute, pray you now. 

Cyw. You must know, 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free ; Caesar’s am- 
bition. 

Which swell’d so much that it did almost 
stretch ^ 50 

The sides o’ the world, against all colour here 
Did put the yoke upon ’s ; which to shake off 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. 

Clo. and I^ords. We do. 

Cyni. Say, then, to Cae.sar, 

•Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which 
Ordain’d our laws, whose use the sword of Caesar 
Hath too much mangled ; whose repair and 
franchise 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed. 
Though Rome be therefore angry: Mulmutius 
made our laws, 

Who was the first of Britain which did pi/t 60 
His brows within a golden crown and call’d 
Himself a king. 

Luc. I am sorry, Cymbeline, 

That I am to pronounce Augustus Caesar — 
Caesar, that hath more kings his servants than 
Thyself domestic officers — thine enemy : 

Receive it from me, then : war and confusion 
In Caesar’s name pronounce I ’gainst thee: look 
For fury not to be resisted. Thus defied, 

I thank thee for myself. 

Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 

Thy Caesar knighted me ; my youth I spent 70 
Much under him; of him I gather’d honour; 
Which he to seek of me again, perforce. 


19 path. i.c. the siea rthheti l^ndosecL palt*ti, 

I'tMii't'd 

31 hickU* (romptirt* tlir modern word ‘gigolo’). 
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CYMBELINE Act III Scene II 


73 perfect. Well aware. 

74 Pannnnians and Dalmatians Balkan peoples. 



Pisanio ‘Ho%\ ’ that I should murder her^’ 'Thotnas 
Hull as Pisanio. Engraving from Bell’s edition of 
Shakespeare, 1775 

21 feodary. Accomplice 

28 characters Handwriting 

36 lacks of caiinsel Seals of secrecy 


•Behoves me keep at utterance. I am perfeA 
•That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for 
Their liberties are now in arms ; a wecedent 
Which not to read would show the Britons cold ; 
So Caesar shall not find them. 

JLtic. Let proof speak. 

Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make 
pastime with us a day or two> or longer : if you 
seek us afterwards in other terms, you shall nnd 
us in our salt-water girdle : if you beat us out 
of it, it is yours ; if 3^ou fall in the adventure, 
our crows shall fare the better for you; and 
there's an end. 

I^uc. So, sir. 

I know your master’s pleasure and he 
mine : 

All the remain is ‘ Welcome ! ’ [£jceunt. 

Scene II. Another room in the palace. 

Enter Pisanio, *with a letter. 

Pis, How ! of adultery ? Wherefore write 
you not 

What monster ’s her accuser? Leonatus ! 

0 master ! what a strange infe(5lion 

Is fall’n into thy ear! What false Italian, 

As poisonous-tongued as handed, hath prevail’d 
On thy too ready hearing? Disloyal ! No : 

She ’s punish’d for her truth, and undergoes. 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would take in some virtue. O my master I 
Thy mind to her is now as low as were 10 

Thy fortunes. How! that I should murder her? 
Upon the love and truth and vows which I 
Have made to thy command? I, her? her blood? 
If it be so to do good service, never 
Let me be counted serviceable. How look I, 
That I should seem to lack humanity 
So much as this fa<5l comes to ? \^Readin£f\ * Do *t : 
the letter 

That I have sent her, by her own command 
Shall give thee opportunity. ’ O damn’d paper ! 
Black as the ink that ’s on thee ! Senseless 
bauble, 20 

•Art thou a feodarv for this aft, and look’st 
So virgin-like without? Lo, here she comes. 

1 am ignorant in what I am commanded. 

Enter Imogen. 

I mo. How now, Pisanio ! 

Pis. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 

I mo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord, 
Leonatus 1 

O, learn’d indeed were that astronomer 
•That knew the stars as I his charafters ; 

He ’Id lay the future open. You good gods. 

Let what is here contain’d relish of love, 30 

Of my lord’s health, of his content, yet not 
That we two are asunder ; let that grieve him : 
Some griefs are med’cinable ; that is one of 
them. 

For it doth physic love ; of his content. 

All but in that ! Good wax, thy leave. Blest be 
•You bees that make these locks of counsel . 
Lovers 

And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike: 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 
You clasp young Cupid’s tables. Good news, 
gods ! 39 
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[Reoi^^ Tustice, and your father’s wrath, 
should he take me in his dominion, could not 
be so cruel to me, as you, O the dearest of 
creatures, would even renew me with yoiir eyes. 
•Take notice that I am in Cambria, at Milford- 
Haven: what your own love will out of this 
advise you, follow. So he wishes you all hap- 
piness, that remains loyal to his vow, and your, 
increasing in love, 

Leonatus Posthumus.’ 
O, for a horse with wings ! Hear’st thou, Pisanio i 
He is at Milford-Haven : read, and tell me 51 
How far ’tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Then, true Pisanio, — 
Who lon^st, like me, to see thy lord; who 
lon^st, — 

•O, let me l^te, — but not like me — yet long’st. 
But in a fainter kind : — O, not like me ; 

For mine’s beyond beyond — say, and speak 
thick ; 

Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing. 
To the smothering of the sense — how far it is 60 
To this same blessed Milford : and by the way 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
To inherit such a haven : but first of all. 

How we may steal from hence, and for the gap 
That we shall make in time, from our hence- 
going 

And our return, to excuse : but first, how get 
hence : 

Why should excuse be bom or e'er begot? 

We’ll talk of that hereafter. Prithee, speak, 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour? 

Pis, One score ’twixt sun and sun, 

Madam, ’s enough for you : iAstde'\ and too much 
too. ^ 71 

I mo. Why, one that rode to’s execution, 
man. 

Could never go so slow : 1 have heard of riding 
wagers. 

Where horses have been nimbler than the swds 

• That run i’ the clock’s behalf. But this is 

foolery : 

Go bid my woman feign a sickness : say 
She ’ll home to her father ; and provide me pre- 
sently 

A riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 
•A franlHin's housewife. 

Pis, Madam, you're best consider, 

Imo. I see before me, man ; nor here, nor here, 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 81 
That 1 cannot look tljrough. Away, I prithee ; 
Do as I bid thee : there’s no more to say ; 
Accessible is none but Milford way. {Exeunt, 
Scene III. IV ales: a mountainous country 
with a cave. 

Enter, Jrom the cave y Belarius; Guiderxus, 
and Arviragus follaving, 

Bel, A goodly day not to keep house, with such 
Whose roof's as low as ours ! Stoop, boys ; this 
gate 

Instructs you how to adore the heavens and bows 
you 

• To a morning’s holy office : the gates of monarchs 
•Arc arch'd so high that giants may jet through 

And keep their impious turbans on, without 


44 Cambria. Wales 
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CYMHKLINR Act III Scene III 
20 'ihardfd In cow-diinK. 

22 (hctk. Rebuke. 

33 trai'f'lhnff a-hed i.e. in irnafi^inution 



C(jstume designs for Arvira^us anti Belanus b\ J 
(iovver l^arks, Stratford-upon- A\ on, 1937 

63 mellow hafijt^nifjs Fruit 


Good morrow to the sun. Hail, thou fair heaven ! 
We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

Gu£. Hail, heaven! 

Arz/. ^ Hail, heaven ! 

Bel. Now for our mountain sport : up to yond 
hill ; 10 

Your legs are young; 1^11 tread these flats. Con- 
sider, 

When you above perceive me like a crow. 

That it is place which lessens and sets off: 

And you may then revolve what tales I have 
told you 

Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 

This service is not service, so being done. 

But being so allow’d : to apprehend thus. 

Draws us a profit from all things we see ; 

And often, to our comfort, shall we find 

• The sharded beetle in a safer hold 20 

Than is the full- wing’d eagle. O, this life 

• Is nobler than attending for a check, 

Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk : 

Such gain the cap of him that makes ’em fine. 

Yet keeps his book uncross’d : no life to ours. 

Gui. Out of your proof you speak : we, poor 
unfledged, 

Have never winged from view o’ the nest, nor 
know not 

What air’s from home. Haply this life is best. 
If quiet life be best ; sweeter to you 30 

That have a sharper known ; well corresponding 
With your stiff age : but unto us it is 

• A cell of ignorance ; travelling a-bed ; 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

Arv, What should we speak of 

When we are old as you? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how. 

In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? We have seen nothing ; 
We are beastly, subtle as the fox for prey, 40 
Dike warlike as the wolf for what we eat ; 

Our valour is to chase what flies ; our ca^e 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird. 

And sing our bondage freely. 

Bel. How you speak ! 

Did you but know the city’s usuries 

And felt them knowingly ; the art o* the court. 

As hard to leave as keep : whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear’s as bad as falling: the toil o* the war, 
A pain that onlv seems to seek out danger 50 
I' the name of fame and honour ; which dies i’ the 
search, 

And hath as oft a slanderous epitapih 
As record of fair a<51 : nay, many times. 

Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what'sJ worse, 
Must court’sy at the censure : — O boys, this .story 
The world may read in me : my body’s mark’d 
With Roman swords, and my report was once 
First with the best of note : Cymbeline loved me. 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off : then was I as a tree 60 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit : but in one 
night, 

A storm or robbery, call it w^t you will, 

•Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. 
And lef^t me bare to weather. 
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. Uncertain favour ! 

Stl* My fault oeing notliin^— -as 1 have told 
you oft — 

But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail’d 
Before my perfedl honour, swore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Romans; so 
Follow’d my banishment, and this twenty years 
T*his rock and these demesnes have been my 
world ; 70 

Where 1 have lived at honest freedom, paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. But up to the moun- 
tains ! 

This is not hunters’ language; he that strikes 
The venison first shall be the lord o’ the feast ; 

To him the other two shall minister ; 

And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. 1 ’ll meet you »n the 
valleys. yEjceuntGuideriusandA rviragus. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! 
These boys know little they are sons to the king : 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 81 
They think they are mine ; and though train’d up 
thus meanly 

r the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts 
do hit 

The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, who 
The king his lather call’d Guiderius, — Jove ! 
When on my three-foot stool I sit and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story: say ‘ Thus mine enemy fell, 91 
And thus I set my foot on’s neck;’ even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats. 
Strains his young nerves and puts himself in 
posture 

That a< 5 ls my words. The younger brother, Cad wal. 
Once Arviragus, in as like a figure. 

Strikes life into my speech and shows much more 
His own conceiving. — Hark, the game is roused ! — 
O Cymbeline ! heaven and my conscience knows 
Thou didst unjustly banish me : whereon, 100 
At three and two years old, I stole these babes; 
Thinking to bar thee of .succession, as 
Thou reft’st me of my lands. Eiiriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse ; they took thee for their 
mother. 

And every day do honour to her grave : 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call’d. 

They take for natural father. The game is up. 

)^EjciL 

Scene IV. Cou 7 itry 7 iear Milford-Haven* 

Enter Pisanio and Imogen. 

• Into, Thou told’st me, when we came from 

horse, the place 

W^as near at hand ; ne’er long’d nw mother so 
To see me first, as I have now. Pisanio ! man ! 
Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind. 
That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks 
that sigh 

From the inward of thee? One, but painted thus. 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond self-explication : put thyself 

# ] nto a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish my staider senses. What’s the matter? 
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16 hard point. Tough spot. 



IVavelling costume for Imogen by Rone AIlio, R<?yal 
Shakespeare Co, ig62 

51 /at ^our. Appearance, yflv. Courte.san. 

60 JE neas. Who deserted Oido. 

61 Stnon. Who deceived the Trojans into taking in the 
wooden horse. 


Why tender’st thou that paper to me, with xz 
A look untender? If *t be summer new& 

Smile to’t before ; if winterly, thou neecrst 
But keep that countenance stilL My husband’s 
hand ! 

That drug-damn*d Italy hath out-craftied him, 
•And he’s at some hard point. Speak, man : thy 
tongue 

May take off some « .tremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. 

J^is. Please you, read ; 

And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain’d of fortune. so 

Ifno. [Reads\ * Thy mistress, X^sanio, hath 
played the strumMt in my bed ; the testimonies 
whereof lie bleeding in me. I speak not out of 
weak surmises, but from proof as Strong as my 
grief and as certain as 1 expedt my revenge. 
That part thou, Pisanio, must adl for me, if thy 
faith be not tainted with the breach of hers. Let 
thine own hands take away her life : 1 shall give 
thee opportunity at Milford-Haven. She hath 
my letter for the purpose : where, if thou fear to 
strike and to make me certain it is done,*thou art 
the pandar to her dishonour and equally to me 
disloyal.’ 

Pis. What shall I need to draw my sword? 
the paper 

Hath cut her throat already. No, 'tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose 
tongue 

Out venoms all the worms of Nile, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds and doth belie 
All corners of the world: kings, queens and 
states. 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 40 
This viperous slander enters. What cheer, 
madam ? 

False to his bed I What is it to be false? 
To lie in watch there and to think on him? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge 
nature. 

To break it with a fearful dream of him 
And cry myself awake? that’s false to*s bed, 
is it? 

Pis, Alas, good lady I 

Ifno. I false ! Thy conscience witness: lachimo. 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 

Thou then look’dst like a villain : now methinks 

• Thv favour’s good enough. Some jay of Italy 51 
t Whose mother was her painting, liath betra^rd 

him : 

Poor 1 am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I must be ripp’d : — to pieces with me ! — O, 

Men’s vows are women’s traitors! All good 
seeming. 

By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany ; not bom where ’t grows. 

But worn a bait for ladies. 

Pis, Good madam, hear me. 

• Into, True honest men being heard, like false 

iEnea^ 60 

•Were in his time thought false, and Sinon’s 
weeping 

Did scandal many a holy tear, took pity 
From most true wretchedness: so thou. Posthu- 
mus, 

Wilt lay the leaven on all prop>er men : 
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Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured 
From thy great faiL Come, fellow, be thou honest : 
Do thou thy master’s bidding : when thou see ’st 
him, 

A' little witness my obedience : look ! 

I draw the sword myself : take it, and hit 
Xhe innocent mansion of my love, my heart : 70 

Fear not ; ’tw empty of all things but grief : 

Thy master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it : do his bidding ; strike. 

Thou mayst be valiant in a better cause ; 

But now thou seem'st a coward. 

Pts. Hence, vile instrument ! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 

Imo. Why, I must die ; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master’s. Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand. Come, here’s my 
heart. 80 

Something’s afore ’t. Soft, soft ! we’ll no defence ; 
Obedient as the scabbard. What is here? 

The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn’d to heresy? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith ! you shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart. Thus may poor fools 
Believe false teachers : though those that are be- 
tray’d 

Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 

And thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 90 
My disobedience ’gainst the king my father 
And make me put into contempt the suits 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 

• It is no adi of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness : and I grieve myself 
•To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
•That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Prithee, dispatch : 
The lamb entreats the butcher : where *s thy knife ? 
Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 100 
When I desire it too. 

Pis. O gracious lady. 

Since I received command to do this business 
1 have not slept one wink. 

Into. Do’t, and to bed then. 

Pis, I’ll wake mine eye-balls blind first. 

Itno, Wherefore then 

Didst undertake it? Why hast thou abused 
So many miles with a pretence ? this place ? 

Mine aAion and thine own? our horses’ labour? 
The time inviting thee? the perturb’d court. 

For my being absent? whereunto I never 
Purpose return. Why hast thou gone so far, no 
To DC unbent when thou hast ta’en thy stand. 
The clewed deer before thee? 

Pis, But to win time 

To lose so bad employment ; in the which 
I have consider’d of a course. Good lady. 

Hear me with patience. 

I mo. Talk thy tongue weary ; speak : 

I have heard I am a strumpet ; and mine ear. 
Therein false struck, can take no greater wound, 

• Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. 

Pis, Then, madam, 

I thought you would not back again. 

Imo, Most like ; 

Bringing me here to kill me. 

Not so, neither: xao 



InioKen- ‘C’ornc, hert-’s rnv hi-yrt,’ from a 

piiinlm^ by John 1 loppnei (i75g iSio) 

94 ml of lommon passa^fc. ( )rclinarv aciion 

96 (It'iedfitd . Satiatt'd 

97 htest Ket‘d hun^rnlv 
118 tcfit Probe 
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150 l^retty . i In^jcnious and watchful. 

166 I'ltan, Hyperion, the sun. 

173 atistver to. Match, itt thetr serving. When you have 
them on. 



C'osturne desij^n tor tlie Queen by J. Gtiwer Parks, 
Strattord-upon- Avon, i (>37 


But if I were as wise as honest, then 
My purpose would prove well. It cannot be 
But that my master is abused : ^ 

Some villain, ay, and singular in his art. 

Hath done you both this cursed injury. 

Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 

Pis. No, on my life. 

I’ll give but notice you are dead and send nim 
Some bloody sign 01 it ; for ’tis commanded 
I should do so : you shall be miss’d at court. 

And that will well confirm it. 

/mo. Why, good fellow, 130 

What shall I do the while? where bide? how live ? 
Or in my life what comfort, when 1 am 
Dead to my husband? 

Pis. If you ’ll back to the court — 

I mo. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
fWith that harsh, noble, simple nothing. 

That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 
As fearful as a siege. 

Pis. If not at court, 

Then not in Britain must you bide. 

Into. Where then? 

Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, 
Are they not but in Britain ? I’ the world's volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in’t ; ^ 141 

In a great pool a swan’s nest : prithee, think 
There’s livers out of Britain. 

l'*is. I am most glad 

You think of other place. The ambassador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow: now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is, and but disguise 
That which, to appear itself, must not yet be 
But by self-danger, you should tread a course 
•fPretty and full of view; yea, haply, near 150 
The residence of Posthumus ; so nigh at least 
That though his aeflions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your car 
As truly as he moves. 

l 7 no. O, for such means ! 

Though peril to my modesty, not death on’t, 

I would adventure. 

I^is. Well, then, here’s the point: 

You must forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience ; fear and niceness — 
Phe handmaids of all women, or, more truly. 
Woman it pretty self — into a waggish courage : 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer’d, saucy and 161 
As quarrelous as the weasel ; nay, you must 
Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek. 
Exposing it — but, O, the harder heart ! 

Alack, no remedy ! — to the greedy touch 
•Of common -kissing Titan, and forget 
Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 

Into. Nay, be brief: 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. 

Pis. First, make yourself but like one. 170 
Fore-thinking this, I have already fit — 

’Tis in my cloak-bag — doublet, hat, hose, all _ 
•That answer to them : would you in their serving. 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From yoMth of such a season, ’fore noble Lucius 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you’re happy, — which you’ll make him 
know. 

If that his head have ear in music, — doubtless 
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With joy he will embrace you, for he’s honour- 
able 

And doubling that, most holy. Your means 
abroad, 

You have me, rich ; and I will never fail 
Beginning; nor supplyment. 

/»z£7. Thou art all the comfort 

The gods will diet me with. Prithee, away ; 
There's more to be consider'd ; but we’ll even 
All that good time will give us : this attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I prithee. 

Pis- Well, madam, we must take a short fare- 
well, 

Lest, being miss’d, I be suspedked of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble mistress, 
Here is a box ; I had it from the queen : 19 1 

What's in’t is precious ; if you are sick at sea. 

Or stomach-qualm’d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper. To some shade, 

And fit you to your manhood. May the gods 
Diredt you to the best ! 

Ifna. Amen : I thank thee. [Ejcei^nty severally. 


Scene V. A room iti Cyftiheli 7 te*s falace. 

Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, Lucius, 
Lords, and Attendants. 

Cynu Thus far; and so farewell. 

JLuc, Thanks, royal sir. 

My emperor hath wrote, T must from hence ; 

And am right sorry that I must report ye 
My master’s enemy. 

Cym, Our subjedls, sir. 

Will not endure his yoke ; and for ourself 
To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 
Appear unkinglike. 

Luc. So, sir: T desire of you 

A condudl over-land to Milford-Haven. 

Aladam, all joy befal your grace ! 

Queen. And you 1 

Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that 
office ; 10 

The due of honour in no point omit. 

So farewell, noble Lucius. 

Luc. Your hand, my lord. 

Clo. Receive it friendly ; but from this time 
forth 

I wear it as your enemy. 

Luc. Sir, the event 

Is yet to name the winner: fare you well. 

Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my 
lords. 

Till he have cross’d the Severn. Happiness ! 

[Exeunt Luciiis and Lords. 
Queen. He goes hence frowning : but it 
honours us 

That we have given him cause. 

Clo. ’Tis all the better ; 

Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 20 
Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
• How it goes here. It fits us therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness : 
The powers that lie already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to /head, from whence he 
moves 

His war for Britain. 

Queen. 'Tis not sleepy business; 

But must be look’d to speedily and strongly. 



‘thi^ attempt 1 .uti soldiei to ' Sarah Smith 
as Imogen, iKot> 

22 rtfu'ly f ully 
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Joan Miller as the Queen and Robert Harris as Cym- 
behnc, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1957 


35 slight. Kasy. sufferance. Allowing it. 
51 to blame. F'auJty. 

56 stand' St so. Support. 


Cym. Our expecSlation that it would be thus 
Hath made us forward. But^ my gentle queen» 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appeared 
Before the Roman, nor to us liath tenderd 31 
The duty of the day : she looks us like 
A thing more m^e of malice than of duty : 

We have noted it. Call her before us ; for 
•We h^ve been too slight in sufferance. 

an A ttendant. 

Queen. Royal sir. 

Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 
Hath her life been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 
^Tis time must do. Beseech your majesty. 
Forbear sharp speeches to her: she’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes 40 
And strokes death to her. 

Re-enter Attendant. 

Cym. Where is she, sir? How 

Can her contempt be answer’d? 

A tten. Please you, sir. 

Her chambers are all lock’d ; and there’s noanswer 
That will be given to the loudest noise we make. 

Queen. My lord, when last I went to visit her. 
She pray’d me to excuse her keeping close. 
Whereto constrain’d by her infirmity. 

She should that duty leave unpaid to you, 

Which daily she was bound to proffer : this 
She wish’d me to make known ; but our great 
court 50 

•Made me to blame in memory. 

Cytn. Her doors lock’d ? 

Not seen of late? Grant, heavens, that which I fear 
Prove false I \£jcit. 

Queen. Son, I say, follow the king. 

Cio. That man of hers, Pisanio, her old servant, 
I have not seen these two days. 

Queen. Go, look after. [Exit Cloten* 

• Pisanio, thou that stand’st so for Posthumus! 

He hath a drug of mine : I pray his absence 
Proceed by swallowing^ that, for he believes 
It is a thing most precious. But for her. 

Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath seized 
her, 60 

Or, wing’d with fervour of her love, she’s flown 
To her desired Posthumus : gone she is 
To death or to dishonour ; and my end 
Can make good use of either : she being down, 

1 have the placing of the British crown. 

Re-enter Cloten. 

How now, my son ! 

Clo. ’Tis certain she is fled. 

Go in and cheer the king : he rages ; none 
Dare come about him. 

Queen. [Aside] All the better: may 

This night forestall him of the coming day ? [Exit. 

Cio. 1 love and hate her: for she’s fair and 
royal, ^ 70 

And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded. 
Outsells them all; I love her therefore : but 
Disdaining me and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus slanders $0 her iudgement 
That what’s else rare is choked ; and in that point 
1 will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 

To be revenged upon her. For when fools 79 
Shall — 
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Knter Pisanio. 

Who is here ? What, are you packing, sirrah ? 
Come hither: ah, you precious pandar! Villain, 
Where is thy lady f In a word ; or else 
Thou art straightway with the fiends. 

Pis, O, good my lord ! 

Clo, Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, — 

I will not ask again. Close villain, 

I'll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus? 
From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pis, Alas, my lord, 89 

How can she be with him ? When was she miss’d V 
He is in Rome. 

Clo, Where is she, sir? Come nearer: 

No further halting : satisfy me home 
What is become of her. 

Pis. O, my all-worthy lord ! 

Clo. All- worthy villain ! 

Discover where thy mistress is at once, 

At the next word: no more of ‘worthy lord !’ 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

2^ is. Then, sir. 

This pap)er is the history of my knowledge 99 
Touching her flight. X^Fresenting a letter. 

Clo. Let’s see’t. 1 will pursue her 

Even to Augustus’ throne. 

2^ is, [Asi^e] Or this, or perish. 

She's far enough ; and what he learns by this 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 

Clo Hum ! 

Pis. [Asi/le] I’ll write to my lord she’s dead. 
O Imogen, 

Safe m.ayst thou wander, safe return again ! 

Clo. Sirrah, is this letter true? 

Pis. Sir, as I think. 

Clo, It is Posthumus’ hand : I know ’t. Sir- 
rah, if thou wouldst not be a villain, but do me 
true service, undergo those employments wherein 
I should have cause to use thee with a serious 
industry, that is, what villany soe’er I bid thee 
do, to perform it diredlly and truly, I would 
think thee an honest man : thou shouldst neither 
want my means for thy relief nor my voice for thy 
preferment. 

Pis. Well, my good lord. 

Clo, Wilt thou serve me? for since patiently 
and constantly thou hast stuck to the bare fortune 
of that beggar Posthumus, thou canst not, in the 
course of gratitude, but be a diligent follower of 
mine : wilt thou serve me? 

Pis, Sir, I will. 

Clo. Give me thy hand ; here s my purse. 
Hast any of thy late master’s garments in thy 

possession ? , , . t 

Pis, I have, my lord, at my lodging, the same 
suit he wore when he took leave ot my lady and 

mistress. , , r . i. 

Clo The first service thou dost me, fetch that 

suit hither: let it be thy first service i go- 
Pis, I shall, my lord- . ^ ^ 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven I— 1 forgot 
to ask him one thing: Til remember t.^on:— 
even there, thou villain Posthumus, will I kill 
thee. I would these garments were come, bhe 
said upon a time— the bitterness of it I now belch 



f • >1 t 'lc»tt“n hv J (»owcrl*niks.Slr<itfoid' 
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163 to my loKs. Injure myself. 

168 idhour. 'Trouble, meed. Reward. 

12 lit fulness. When fully equipped. 

13 sorer Worse. 



Imogen ‘But what i.s fhi.s^ . . ’tis some sav'age hold. 
ICngraving from a painting by Riehard Wesiall (i7h5 


from my heart — that she held the very garment 
of Posthumus in more respedl than my noble and 
natural person, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. With that suit upon my back, will 
I ravish her : first kill him, and in her eyes ; there 
shall she see my valour, which will then be a tor- 
ment to her contempt. He on the ground, my 
speech of insultment ended on his dead body, and 
when my lust hath dined, — which, as I say, to 
vex her I will execute in the clothes that she so 
praised, — to the court I’ll knock her back, foot 
her home again. She hath despised me rejoic- 
ingly, and i *11 be merry in my revenge. 150 

K e-enter PiSANio, Tvith the clothes. 

Be those the garments? 

J^is. Ay, my noble lord. 

Clo. How long is't since she went to Milford- 
Haven? 

Pis. She can scarce be there yet. 

Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber; that 
is the .second thing that I have commanded thee : 
the third is, that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to 
my design. Be but duteous, and true prefer- 
ment shall tender itself to thee. My revenge is 
now at Milford; would I had wings to follow it! 
Come, and be true. yRjcit. 

• Pis. Thou bid’st me to my loss : for true to 

thee 

Were to prove false, which I will never be, 

To him tnat is most true. To Milford go. 

And find not her whom thou pursuest. Flow, 
flow, 

You heavenly blessings, on her ! This fooTs 
speed 

•Be cross’d with slowness; labour be his meed ! 

S^Ejcit. 

Scene VI. Wales. Be/ore the cave 0/ Belarius. 

Enter Imogen, in boy*s clothes 

J7no. I see a man's life is a tedious one ; 

I have tired myself, and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be 
sick, 

But that my resolution helps me. Milford, 

When from the mountain-top Pisanio show'd thee. 
Thou wast within a ken : O Jove ! I think 
Foundations fly the wretched; such, I mean. 
Where they should be relieved. Two beggars 
told me 

I could not miss my way : will poor folks lie, 

That have afllic 5 lions on them, knowing 'tis 10 
A punishment or trial? Yes ; no wonder, 

• When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in 

fulness 

• Is sorer than to lie for need, and falsehood 

Is worse in kings than beggars. My dear lord ! 
Thou art one o' the false ones. Now I think on 
thee. 

My hunger's gone ; but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food. But what is this? 

Here is a path to't : 'tis some savage hold : 

I were best not call ; I dare not call ; yet famine. 
Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 20 
Plenty and peace breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. Ho ! who's here? 

If any thing that’s civil, speak; if savage, 
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Take or lend. Hoi No answer? Then I’ll 
enter. 

Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he’ll scarcely look 
on^L 

Such a foe, good heavens ! to the cave. 

Belarius, Guiderius, and Akviragus. 

• BeL You, Polydore, have proved best wood- 

man and 

Are master of the feast : Cadwal and 1 

Will play the cook and servant ; 'tis our match : 

The sweat of industry would dry and die, 

But for the end it works to. Come ; our stomachs 
Will make what’s homely savoury: weariness 
Can snore upon the dint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now peace be here, 
•Poor house, that keep’st thyself! 

Gui. 1 am throughly weary. 

Arv. I am weak with toil, yet strong in appe- 
tite. 

• Gui. There is cold meat i* the cave ; we ’ll 

browse on that, 

Whilst what we have kill’d be cook’d. 

Bel. [Bookiftg into the cave^ Stzy \ come not in. 
But that it eats our vi(5luals, I should think 41 
Here were a fairy. 

Gui. What’s the matter, sir? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon ! Behold divineness 
No elder th^ a boy ! 

Re-enter Imogen. 


Into. Good masters, harm me not : 

Before I enter’d here, I call’d; and thought 
To have begg’d or bought what 1 have took : good 


troth, 

I have stol’n 


nought, nor would not, though I 


had found 

Gold strew’d i’ the floor. Here’s money for my 


meat : 5^ 

I would have left it on the board so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 

Gui. Money, youth? 

Arv. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt ! 
As *tis no better reckon’d, but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 

/mo. I see you’re angry: 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died had I not made it. 

Whither bound ? 

/mo. To Milford-Haven. 

Bel. What’s your name? 60 

• /mo. Fidele, sir. I have a kinsman who 
Is bound for Italy ; he embark d at Milford ; 

To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
I am fall’n in this offence. 

Bel. Prithee, fair youth. 

Think us no churls, nor measure our good niinds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encoimter d . 
’Tis almost night: you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks to stay and eat it. 
Boys, bid him welcome. 

Geeu Were you a woman, youth, 

I should woo hard but be your groom. In 


honesty, 7° 

I bid for you as I ’Id buy. 

jlrv. 141 make’t my comfort 


28 woodman Hunter. 

36 keep' St thv^elf i.e enipt> 


38 hrow^f. Nibble 



Belaiius ‘lU Jupiter, .m auviel’’ Piuniint.', bv I’Alvvaid 
Peiiiu (1714 I 7<^ 1 ) 
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77 prise Value, i.e. as heir. 



Belarius‘ ‘Fair vouth, conu* in;’ l^n^fravinK by II. 
Oravelot from 'J' Hannier’s edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, 1744 

S jalVn-off Kebellious 


He is a man ; 1 ’ll love him as my brother : 

And such a welcome as I ’Id £^ve to him 
After long^ absence, such is yours : most welcome 1 
Be sprightly, for you fall *mongst friends. 

I mo, ’Mongst friends. 

If brothers. lAside] Would it had been so, that 
they 

• Had been my father’s sons ! then had my prize 
Been less, and so more equal ballasting 

To thee, Posthumus. 

Bel, He wrings at some distress. 

Gut, Would I could free ’t I 
Arv, Or I, whate’er it be, 80 

What pain it cost, what danger, Gods ] 

Bel, Hark, boys. 

[ Whispering^. 

I mo. Great men. 

That had a court no bigger than this cave. 

That did attend themselves and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal'd them — laying by 
That nothing-gift of differing multitudes — 

Could not out-peer these twain. Pardon me, 
gods ! 

I ’Id change my sex to be companion with them. 
Since Leonatus ’s false. 

Bel, It shall be so. 

Boys, we’ll go dress our hunt. Fair youth, 
come in : 90 

Discourse is heavy, fasting ; when we have supp’d. 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story. 

So far as thou wilt speak it. 

Gui, Fray, draw near. 

Arv, The night to the owl and mom to .the 
lark less welcome. 

Imo, Thanks, sir. 

Arv, I pray, draw near. \Mxeunt, 

Scene VII. Rome, A public place. 
Enter tivo Senators arid Tribunes, 

Eirst Sen, This is the tenour of the emperor’s 
writ ; 

That since the common men are now in adUon 
’Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 

And that the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars against 

• The fall’n-off Britons, that we do incite 
The gentry to this business. He creates 
I^ucius proconsul : and to you the tribunes. 

For this immediate levy, he commends 

His absolute commission. Long live Caesar! zo 
Eirst Eri, Is Lucius general of the forces? 
Sec, Sen, 

Etrst Eri, Remaming now in Gallia? 

Eirst Sen. With those legions 

Which I have spoke of, whcreunto your levy 
Must be supplyant : the words of your commission 
Will tie you to the numbers and the time 
Of their dispatch. 

Eirst Tri, We will dischaige our duty. 

IJSxeunt, 

ACT IV. 

ScBKs I. Wales: near the cave of Belarims. 
Enter Cjlotsn. 

Clo, I am near to the i^ce where they should 
meet, if Pisanio have mapped it truly. How fit 
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his garments serve me ! Why should his mistress, 
who was made by him that made the tailor, not 
be fit too? the rather — saving reverence of the 
•word — for 'tis said a woman’s fitness comes by fits. 
Therein I must play the workman. I dare speak 
it to myself — for it is not vain-glory for a man and 
his glass to confer in his own chamber — I mean, 
the Tines of my body are as well drawn as his ; no 
less young, more strong, not beneath him in for- 
tunes, beyond him in the advantage of the time, 
•above him in birth, alike conversant in general 
services, and more remarkable in single opi>osi- 
tions: yet this imperceiverant thing loves him in 
my despite. What mortality is I Posthnmus, thy 
head, which now is growing upon thy shoulders, 
shall within this hour be off : thy mistress en- 
forced ; thy garments cut to pieces before thy 
face : and all this done, spurn her home to her 
father ; who may haply be a little angry for my so 
rough usage ; but my mother, having power of 
his testiness, shall turn all into my commenda- 
tions. My horse is tied up safe : out, sword, and 
to a sore purpose! Fortune, put them into my 
hand ! This is the very description of their meet- 
ing-place; and the fellow dares not deceive me. 

Scene II. Be/ore the cazfe of Belarius, 

Enter ^ /rotn the cave^ Belarius, Guidekius, 
Arviragus, and Imogen. 

Bel, [To Imogen^ You are not well; remain 
here in the cave ; 

We’ll come to you after hunting. 

Atv, [To Imogen} Brother, stay here: 

Are we not brothers ? 

Imo, So man and man should be ; 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 

Whose dust is both alike. I am very sick. 

Gut, Go you to hunting ; I ’ll abide with him. 
IfKo, So sick I am not, yet I am not well ; 

• But not so citizen a wanton as 
To seem to die ere sick : so please you, leave me ; 
Stick to your journal course : the breach of 
custom lo 

Is breach of all. I am ill, but your being by me 
Cannot amend me ; society is no comfort 
To one not sociable : I am not very sick, 

Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me here : 
I’ll rob none but myself; and let me die. 

Stealing so poorly. 

GuL I love thee ; I have spoke it : 

How much the quantity, the weight as much. 

As I do love my father. 

Bel. What 1 how I how ! 

Anf, If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault : I know not why 20 
I love tnis youth ; and I have heard you say, 
LfOve’s reason ’s without reason : the bier at door. 
And a demand who is’t shall die, I ’Id say 
* My father, not this youth.' 

Bel. [Aside} O noble strain ! 

0 worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness ! 
Cowards father cowards and base things sire base : 
Hature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace. 

1 *m not their father ; yet who this should be, 
Dodi miracle itself, loved before me. 

’Tis the ninth hour o’ the mom. 

Arv, Brother, farewell. 30 


6 fitness. Amorous incliniitions 


13-i4 general ser^'ices Military service 



Belarius ‘You ait not well rerniiui here u> tlie eave; 
We’ll come to you alter hunting ’ l< HattersiH as 
Arviragus, A Milrf>y as Belanus and Nora hatKastCT as 
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49 fn charaiter'i. Into letters. 
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Costume desij^n tor Irno^eti as a boy by Rene Allio, 
Royal Shakespeare Co, 1962 


I mo. I wish ye sport. 

Arv. You health. So please you, sir, 

Imo. [A side] These are kind creatures. Gods, 
what lies 1 have heard ! 

Our courtiers say all's savage but at court : 
Experience, O, thou disprovest report ! 

The imperious seas breed monsters, for the dish 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 

I am sick still ; heart-sick. Pisanio, 

1*11 now taste of thy drug. [Suuallirws softte. 
Gut. I could not stir him : 

He said he was gentle, but unfortunate; 
Dishonestly afBi<51ed, but yet honest. 40 

A rv. Thus did he answer me : yet said, here- 
after 

I might know more. 

Bel. To the field, to the field ! 

We leave you for this time : go in and rest. 
Ar7J. We 41 not be long away. 

Bel. Pray, be not sick. 

For you must be our housewife. 

Itno. Well or ill, 

I am bound to you. 

BeL And shalt be ever. 

S^Exit Imogen y to the cave. 
This youth, howe’er distress’d, appears he hath 
had 

Good ancestors. 

A rv. How angel-like he sings ! 

Gui. But his neat cookery ! he cut our roots 

• In chara(5lers, 

And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 50 
And he her dieter. 

A r7r. Nobly he yokes 

A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being su^ a smile ; 

The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at. 

Gui. ^ ^ I do note 

That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 

• Mingle their spurs together. 

A rv. Grow, patience 1 

And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root with the increasing vine I 60 
Bel. It is great morning. Come, away! — 
Who’s there? 

Enter- Cloten. 

Clo, I cannot find those runagates ; that villain 
Hath mock’d me. I am faint. 

Bel. * Those runagates 1 ’ 

Means he not us? I partly know him : ’tis 
Cloten, the son o’ the queen. I fear some ambush. 
I saw him not these many years, and yet 
I know ’tis he. We are held as outlaws : hence I 
Gui. He is but one : you and my brother 
search 

What companies are near : pray you, away ; 

Let me alone with him. 

[Exeunt Belarius and A rvtragus. 
Clo. Soft I What are you 70 

That fly me thus? some villain mountaineers? 

I have neard of such. What slave art thou? 

Gui. A thing 

More slavish did 1 ne’er than answering 
A slave without a knock. 

Clo. Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain : yield thee, thief. 
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GuL To who? to thee? What art thou? 
Have not I 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art. 
Why I ^ould yield to thee ? 

Clo, Thou villain base, 8o 

Know St me not by my clothes? 

nor thy tailor, rascal. 
Who IS thy grandfather : he made those clothes. 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 

Clo. Thou precious varlet, 

My tailor made them not. 

Out, Hence, then, and thank 

The man that gave them thee. Thou art some 
fool ; 

1 am loath to beat thee. 

Clo. Thou injurious thief. 

Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Out. What’s thy name? 

Clo. Cloten, thou villain. 

Gui. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
I cannot tremble at it : were it Toad, or Adder, 
Spider, 90 

'T would move me sooner. 

Clo. To thy further fear, 

Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shah know 
1 am son to the queen. 

Gui. I am sorry for ’t ; not seeming 

So worthy as thy birth. 

Clo. Art not afeard ? 

Gui. Those that I reverence those I fear, the 
wise ; 

At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

Clo. Die the death : 

When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 

I ’ll follow those that even now fled hence. 

And on the gates of Lud’s-town set your heads : 
Yield, rustic mountaineer. [Exeunt ^ 100 


Re-enter Belarius and Arviragus. 

Bel. No companies abroad? 

Am. None in the world: you did mistake 
him, sure. 

Bel. I cannot tell : long is it since I saw him, 

• But time hath nothing blurr’d those lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his voice. 
And burst of speaking, were as his : 1 am absolute 
’Twas very Cloten. 

Arv. In this place we left them : 

I wish my brother make good time with him, 

• You say he is so fell. 

Bel. Being scarce made up, 

1 mean, to man, he had not apprehension z zo 
Of roaring terrors; for the effe<5l of judgement 
Is oft the cause of fear. But, see, thy brother. 


Re-enter Guiderius, ivith Cloten’s head. 

Gui. This Cloten was a fool, an empty purse ; 
There was no money in’t: not Hercules 
Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had 
none ; 

Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head as 1 do his. 

Bel. What hast thou done ? 

• Guu I am perfec5l what ; cut off one Cloten’s 
head. 

Son to the queen, after his own report ; 

Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer, and swore zao 


104 Jim s oj . l^'etitures 

109 fell DanKcTous maiir I4f>. ]\la!urc' 



(iuidcrius with (’lottn’s head Jonathan Kent as 
C^uiderius, Uoyal Shakt-spoart* Co, m>74 

118 perferl Kullv awart* 
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121 take us in, Ct)Tiquer us. 

139 make some stronger head, Ciather a larger force. 
149 /ongjorih. IVdious. 


•With his own single hand he ^Id take us in^ 
Displace our heacU where — thank the gods ! — ^they 
grow, 

And set them on Lud’s-town. 

Bel, We are all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to 
lose, 

But that he swore to take, our lives ? The law 
Protedts not us : then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us. 

Play judsre and executioner all himself, 

For we do fear the law? What company 
Discover you abrpad? 

Bel, No single soul 130 

Can we set eye on ; but in all safe reason 
He must have some attendants. Though his 
humour 

Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to wo^se ; not frenzy, not 
Absolute madness could so far have raved 
To bring him here alone ; although perhaps 
It may be heard at court that sum as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 

• May make some stronger head; the which he 

hearing — 

As it is like him^ — might break out, and swear 140 
He 'Id fetch us in ; yet is't not probable 
To come alone, either he so undertaking. 

Or they so suffering : then on good ground we 
fear, 

If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Ami, Let ordinance 

Come as the gods foresay it : howsoe’er. 

My brother hath done well. 

Bel, I had no mind 

To hunt this day : the boy Fidele’s sickness 

• Did make my way long forth. 

Gut* With his own sword, 

Which he did wave ag^ainst my thi*oat, 1 have 
ta'en 150 

His head from him : I '11 throw 't into the creek 
Behind oitr rock ; and let it to the sea, 

And tell the fishes he’s the queen’s son, Cloten: 
That's all I reck. [Exit, 

Bel, I fear 'twill be revenged : 

Would, Polydore, thou hadst not done't I though 
valour 

Becomes thee well enough. 

Afv, Would I had done't. 

So the revenge alone pursued me I Polydore, 

I love thee brotherly, but envy much 
Thou hast robb'd me of this deed : I would re- 
venges, 

That possible strength might meet, would seek 
us through z6o 

And put us to cur answer. 

Bel, Well, 'tis done : 

We'll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there’s no profit. I prithee, to our rock; 
You and Fidele play the cooks: I'll stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 

Arv, Poor sick Fidele ! 


I '11 willingly to him : to his colour 
I 'Id let a parish of such Clotens blood. 

And praise myself for charity. [Exit, 

Bel, O thou goddess, 169 

Thou divine Nature, how th 3 rsclf thou blaiBon'st 
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In these two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 
•Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind. 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make him stoop to the vale, 'Tis wonder 
That an invisible instin( 5 l should frame them 
To royalty unlearned, honour untaught. 

Civility not seen from other, valour 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 180 
As if it had been sow’d. Yet still it*s strange 
What Cloten's being here to us portends. 

Or what his death will bring us. 

Re-enter Guiderius. 

GuL Where’s my brother? 

• 1 have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream, 

In embassy to his mother: his body’s hostage 
For his return. [Solemn juusic. 

JBeL My ingenious instrument ! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds ! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark ! 
GuL Is he at home ? 

Bel. He went hence even now. 

Gut, What does he mean? since death of my 
dear’st mother 190 

It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents. The matter? 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys 
Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. 

Is Cadwal mad? 

Bel Look, here he comes, 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms 
Of what we blame him for. 

Re-enter AKVxnAGV^^ Tvith Imogen, as dead, 
bearing her in his arms, 

A.rVn The bird is dead 

That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, 
To have turn’d my leaping-time into a crutch, 200 
Than have seen this. 

Gut. O sweetest, fairest lily ! 

My brother wears thee not the one half so well 
As when thou grew’st thyself. 

Bel. O melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
•The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggi,sh crare 
Might easiliest harbour in? Thou blessed thing ! 
Jove knows what man thou mightst have made; 
but I, 

Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy. 
How found you him ? 

Arv. Stark, as you see : 209 

Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber. 
Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at : his right 
cheek 

Reposing on a cushion. 

Gui. Where ? 

Arv. O’ the floor; 

•His arms thus leag^ied : I thought he slept, and put 

• My clouted brogues from off my feet, who.se rude- 

ness 

Answer’d my steps too loud. 

Cui. Why, he but sleeps : 

If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed ; 

With female fairies will his tomb be haunted. 
And worms will not come to thee. 

A rv. With fairest flowers 


174 enchajed Arous<i‘d 
184 clotpoil. '1 'hick head. 


ArviraRus* ‘'The bird is dead 'That we have made so 
much on.* I’aintin^ by CJeoi*Kc Ha we 

205 rtare Small ship. 

213 leaf^ued C rossetl 

214 clouted brogues Nailed shoes 
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Arvini^us: ‘thou shalt not lack The Hower that’s like thy 
face , . Primrose, cowslip and other flowers. Woodcut 
from John Parkinsrin’s The Garden of Pleasant Flowers, 
ibzi} 


223 eglantine. Sweet briar. 

224 ruddock. Robin redbreast 


229 ivinier -ground. Straw, 

2S2 Thersites. Cynical Greek. Ajax. Valiant Greek 
(from Homer’s Iliad) 


Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 219 
1 ’ll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
The flower that ’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins, no, nor 
• The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
•Out-sweeteiVdnot thy breath : the ruddock would. 
With charitable bill, — O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument ! — bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are 
none, 

•To winter-ground thy corse. 

Gtii. Prithee, have done ; 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 231 

And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave ! 

Ar 7 f, Say, where shall ’s lay him? 

Gut. By good Euriphile, our mother. 

A Be ’t so : 

And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the 
ground. 

As once our mother ; use like note and words, 
Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 

Gt 4 i Cadwal, 

I cannot sing: I’ll weep, and word it with thee ; 
For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 241 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

Ar^. We’ll speak it, then. 

Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less ; 
for Cloten 

Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s son, boys ; 
And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that : though mean and mighty, 
rotting 

7 'ogether, have one dust, yet reverence, 

That angel of the world, doth make distinc 5 lion 
Of place ’tween high and low. Our foe was 
princely ; 

And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 

Giii. Pray you, fetch him hither. 251 

•Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 

When neither are alive, 

Arv. If you’ll go fetch him. 

We’ll say our song the whilst. Brother, begin. 

\Ejcit Belar^lus. 
Gul. Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to 
the east ; 

My father hath a reason for’t. 

Ar-TK ’Tis true. 

Giti. Come on then, and remove him. 

A rv So. Begin. 

Song. 

Gui. Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 260 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Arv. Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust* 
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Gu$. Fear no more the lightning-flash, 270 
A TV. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Gut, Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

A rtf. Thou hast finish'd joy and moan : 
Both, All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

Gut, No exerciser harm thee ! 

Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 

Gut. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Artf. Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Both, Quiet consummation have ; 280 

And renowned be thy grave ! 


Re-enter Belarius, toitk the body ^Cloten. 


Gui, We have done our obsequies : come, lay 
him down. 

Bel. Here ’s a few flowers ; but 'bout midnight, 
more : 

The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 
Are strewings htt’st for graves. Upon their faces. 
You were as flowers, now wither’d : even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strew. 
Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 

The ground that gave them first has them again : 
Their pleasures here are past, so is their pain. 290 
[Exeunt Belarius^ Guiderius, and A rviragus. 
Imo, [A7vaking\ Yes, sir, to Milford-Haven ; 
which is the way ? — 

1 thank you. — By yond bush? — Pray, how far 
thitner? 

• ’Ods pittikins ! can it be six mile yet ? — 

I have gone all night. ’Faith, I ’ll lie down and 
sleep. 

But, soft ! no bedfellow ! — O gods and goddesses ! 

[Seeing the body oj^ Cloten, 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on't. I hope I dream ; 
For so 1 thought I was a cave-keeper, 

And cook to honest creatures : but ’tis not so ; 
*Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 300 
Which the brain makes of fumes; our very eye.s 
Are sometimes like our judgements, blind. Good 


faith, 

I tremble still with fear ; but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it ! 

The dream’s here still ; even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me ; not imagined, felt. 

A headless man ! The garment.s of Posthumus ! 

I know the shape of ’s leg: this is his hand ; 

• His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 310 

The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face 
Murder in heaven? — How I — ’T is gone. Pisanio, 

•All curses madded Hecuba gave the Gr^ks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee . T.hou, 

• Conspired with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 

Hast here cut off my lord, 'lo write and read 
Be henceforth treacherous ! Damn’d J^sanio 
Hath with his forged letters,— damn d Pisanio— 
From this most bravest vessel of the world 
Struck the main-top ! O Posthumus ! alas. 
Where is thy head? where’s that? Ay 

where’s that? , 

Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the 

And left this head on. How should this be? 

Pisanio? , , . , 

^Tis he and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 


320 
me ! 


293 pitttkrri'i Min (rod ha\^c pit\ , 

310 (ur\ r ol the (>od of vvitr 



Imogen ‘ The brawns nf UtTcnles ’ Hercules was a 
(ireek denn-^t‘d whose iianu was sv'nonyMu>us with 
strength l^ngriu froivi a painting b\ Nicolas I'oussm, 
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Costume design for Roman soldiers by John Napier with 
Martyn Bainbridge and Sue Jenkinson, Royal Shake- 
speare Co» 1974 


325 pregnant. Obvious. 

337 confinets. Inhabitants. 

341 Syenna. The ruler of Sienna. 


•Have laid this woe here. O, ’tis pregnant, preg- 
nant ! 

The druf he gave me, which he said was precioiss 
And cordial to me, have I not fotmd it 
Murderous to the senses? That confinns it home : 
This is Pisanio*s deed, and Cloten's : 0 1 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 330 
That we the honrider may seem to those 
Which chance to find us : O, my lord, my lord I 

[Palls an the body. 

Enter a Captain and other Officers, and 

a Soothsayer. 

Cap. To them the legions rarrison’d in Gallia, 
After your will, have cross’d me sea, attending 
You here at Milford*Haven with your sdiips: 
They are in readiness. 

X uc. But what from Rome ? 

• Cap. The senate hath stirr’d up the confiners 
And gentlemen of Italy, most willing spirits. 

That promise noble service : and they come 
Under the condu6\ of bold lachimo, 340 

•Syenna’s brother. 

Euc. When expeA you them? 

Cap. With the next benefit o* the wind. 

Euc. This forwardness 

Makes our hopes fair. Command our present 
numbers 

Be muster’d ; bid the captains look to’t. Now, sir. 
What have you dream’d of late of this war’s pur- 
p>ose? 

Sooth. Last night the very gods show’d me a 
vision — 

1 fast and prajr’d for their intelligence — thus : 

1 saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spionjg^ .south to this part of the west. 
There vanish’d m the sunbeams : which portends— 
Unless my sins abuse my divination — 

Success to the Roman host. 

Enc. Dream often so. 

And never false. Soft, ho ! what trunk is here 
Without his top? The ruin speaks that sometime 
It was a worthy building. How ! a page 1 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead rather; 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunA, or sleep upon the dead. 

Let ’s see the boy’s face. 

Cap. He’s alive, my lord. 

Euc. He’ll then instruA us of this body. 
Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes, for it seems 
They crave to be demanded. Who is this 
Thou makest thy bloody pillow ? Or who was he 
That, otherwise than noble nature did, 

Hath alter’d that good piAure? What’s thy in- 
terest 

In this sad wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou? 

Jmo. 1 am nothing : or if not. 

Nothing to be were better. This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton and a good, 

That here by mountaineers lies slain. Alas ! 370 
There is no more such masters : I may wandw 
From east to Occident, cry out for service. 

Try manv, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such anomer master. 

Euc. ’Lack, good youth ! 

Thou movest no less with thy complaimng than 
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Thy master in bleeding: say his name, good 
friend. 

Into. Richard du Champ. \^Asuie\ If I do lie 
and do 

No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 
They ^11 pardon it. — Say you, sir? 

I^uc» Thy name? 

I^no. Fidelc, sir. 

Luc. Thou dost approve thyself the very same : 
Thy name well fits thy faith, ^ thy faith thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not say 
Thou shalt be so well master'd, but, be sure. 

No less beloved. The Roman emperor's letters. 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
•Than thine own worth prefer thee : go with me. 
JfHO. I’ll follow, sir. But first, an't please 
the gods. 

I'll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
•As these poor pickaxes can dig; and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' strew’d 
his grave, 390 

And on it said a century of prayers. 

Such as I can, twice o'er, I '11 weep and sigh ; 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 

So please you entertain me. 

Luc. Ay, good youth ; 

And rather father thee than master thee. 

My friends, 

The boy hath taught us manly duties : let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 

•And make him with our pikes and partisans 
•A grave: come, arm him. Boy, he is prefeiyd 
By thee to us, and he shall be interr'd 401 

As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes : 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 

[^Exeunt. 


ScBNB III. A room in Cymbeline^s j^alace. 

Enter Cymbei.ine, Lords, Pisanio, and 
Attendants. 

Cym. Again ; and bring me word how 'tls with 
her. [Exit an A ttendant. 

A fever with the absence of her son, 

A madness, of which her life's in danger. Hea- 
vens, 

How deeply you at once do touch me ! Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone ; my queen 
Upon a desperate bed, and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me ; her son gone. 

So needful for this present : it strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort. But for thee, fellow. 

Who needs must know of her departure and 10 
Dost seem so ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a sharp torture. 

Pis. Sir, my life is yours ; 

I humbly set it at your will ; but, for my mistress, 
I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 
Nor when she purposes return. Beseech your 
highness. 

Hold me your loyal servant. 

Pirst Lord. Good my liege. 

The day that die was missing he was here : 

I dare be bound he's true and shall perform 
All parts of his sub^edtion loyally. F » Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in seeking him, ao 
And will, no doubt, be found. 

Cvm* The time is troublesome* 


386 prefer Recommend. 

389 pickaxes, i.e. finders and nails 

399 paftisan. Eon^-hand1e<j pike like a halberd. 

400 arm. I.ifi. 
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22 shp ytm. Release you jealousy Suspicion. 

28 amazed with matter. Distracted with worries. 



Rclarius ('J'ony Church) with Ciuiderius (Jonathan Kent) 
and Arviragus (Julian Barnes), Royal Shakespeare Co, 
i<;74 

11 render. Kxplanation. 

18 qua? ter' d. Camp. 


• [TV Pisanid] We’ll slip you for a season ; but our 

jealousy 

Does yet depend. 

First I^ord, So please your majesty. 

The Roman legions, all front Gallia drawn. 

Are landed on your coast, with a supply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the senate sent. 

Cym, Now for the counsel of my son and 
queen ! 

• 1 am amazed with matter. 

First Ford, Good my liege. 

Your preparation can affront no less 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more 
you ’re ready : 30 

The want is but to put those powers in motion 
That long to move. 

Cym, I thank you. Let’s withdraw ; 

And meet the time as it seeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us ; but 
We grieve at chances here. Away I 

[Ejceunt all but Pisanio. 
Pis. I heard no letter from my master since 
I wrote him Imogen was slain : 'tis strange : 

Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
To yield me often tidings; neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 40 

Perplex’d in all. The heavens still must work. 
Wherein I am false I am honest ; not true, to be 
true. 

These present wars shall find I love my country. 
Even to the note o’ the king, or I ’ll fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear’d : 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d. 

[Ejctt. 

Scene IV. IVales : before the cave of Belarius, 

Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Ajrviracus. 

Gui. The noise is round about us. 

Bel, Let us from it. 

Arv, What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to 
lock it 

From adlion and adventure? 

Gut, Nay, what hope 

Have we in hiding us? This way, the Romans 
Must or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 

BeL ^ Sons, 

We’ll higher to the mountains ; there secure us. 
To the king’s party there’s no going; newness 
Of Cloten^ death — we being not known, not 
muster’d xo 

• Among the bands — may drive us to a render 
Where we have lived, and so extort from ’s that 
Which we have done, whose answer would be 

death 

Drawn on with torture. 

GuL This is, sir, a doubt 

In such a time nothing becoming you, 

Nor satisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely 

That when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 

• Behold their quarter’d fires, have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy’d imTOrtantly as now. 

That they will waste their time upon our note, ao 
To know from whence we are. 

BeL O, I am known 
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Of many in the army : many years, 

• Though Cloten then but young, you see, not 

wore him 

From my remembrance. And, besides, the king 
Hath not deserved my service nor your loves ; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding. 

The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promised, 

• But to be still hot summer’s tanlings and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gut. Than be so 30 

Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army : 

I and my brother are not known ; yourself 

• So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown. 
Cannot be question’d. 

A rv. By this sun that shines, 

I’ll thither: what thing is it that I never 
Did see man die ! scarce ever look’d on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison ! 
Never hestrid a horse, save one that had 
A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel ! I am ashamed 40 

To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benent of his blest beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

6’w/. By heavens, I ’ll go : 

If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 

I ’ll take the better care, but if you will not. 

The hazard therefore due fall on me by 
The hands of Romans ! 

A rz/. So say I : amen. 

Bel. No reason I, since of your lives you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 

• My crack’d one to more care. Have with you, 

boys ! 50 

If in your country wars you chance to die. 

That is my bed too, lads, and there I ’ll lie 
Lead, lead. \^Aside\ The time seems long their 
blood thinks scorn. 

Till it fly out and show them princes bom. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. Britain. The Roman camp. 
Enter Posthumus, with a bloody handkerchie/. 

Post. Yea, bloody cloth, I’ll keep thee, for I 
wish’d 

Thou shouldst be colour’d thus. You married ones. 
If each of you should take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves 
• For wrying but a little ! O Pisanio ! 

Every good servant does not all commands : 

No bond but to do just ones. Gods ! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had lived to put on this: so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 10 

Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. But, 
alack, 

You snatch some hence for little faults; that’s 
love, 

To have them fall no more : you some permit 
tTo second ills with ills, each elder worse. 

And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift. 

But I Imogen is your own : do your best wills, 

And make me blest to obey ! I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom : ’tis enough 


23 tint wnyc hjni. Did not euisc hitn 
29 lanhn^s. Sunburned victims. 

33 o'fKffrtm'n (irown out ot rnemory. 
50 (Tfuk'd It* with a^c. 
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32 anise. Practice 



lachimo disarmed by Posthumus. Drawing by Robert 
Smirke (1752-1845) 

4 carl. Peasant. 

17-18 ur betimes Let's. I>et us immediately either 


That, Britain, I have killM thy mistress ; peace 1 
I’ll aive no wound to thee. Therefore, good 
heavens, 31 

Hear patiently my purpose : 1 ’ll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant : so I ’ll nght 
Against the part I come with ; so I ’ll die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is every breath a death ; and thus, unknown. 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I’ll dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me than ray habits show. 36 

Gods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me ! 

• To shame the guise o’ the* world, I will bemn 
The fashion, less without and more within. \ExiL 

Scene II. Field of bat He between the British 
and Roman camps. 

Entery from one side, Lucius, Iachimo, and 
the Roman Army ; /rom the other side^ the 
British Army; Leonatus Posthumus /ol- 
loivingy like aj^or soldier. They march over 
and go out. Then enter again, in skirmish, 
Iachimo a7td Posthumus : he vanquisheth 
and disarmeth Iachimo, and then leaves him. 

lach. The heaviness and guilt within my 
bosom 

Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on ’t 

• Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carl, 

A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 

In my profession? Knighthoods and honours, 
borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is that we scarce are men and you are gods, xo 

[Exit. 

The battle continues; the Britons Jly; Cymbe- 
LINE is taken: then enter, to his rescue, 
Belarius, Guiderxus, and Arvxragus. 

Bel. Stand, stand! We have the advantage 
of the ground : 

The lane is guarded : nothing routs us but 
The villany of our fears. 

} Stand, stand, and fight I 

Re-enter Posthumus, atid seconds the Britons; 
they rescue Cymbeline, and exeunt. Then 
re-enter Lucius, and Iachimo, with Imogen. 

Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and save 
thyself ; 

For friends kill friends, and the disorder’s such 
As war were hoodwink’d. 

lack. ’Tis their fresh supplies. 

• Luc^ It is a day turn’d strangely: or betimes 

Let’s re-inforce, or fly. [Exeunt. 

Scene HI. Another part of the field. 

Enter Posthumus a$id a British Lord. 

Lord. Camest thou from where they made 
the stand? 

Post. I did : 

Though you, it seem^ come from the fliers. 

Lord. I did. 


Post. No blame be to yo\i, sir : for all was lost. 
But that the heavens fought ; the king himself 
Of his wings destitute, the army broken. 

And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane ; the enemy full-hearted, 
filing the tongue with slaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do’t, struck down g 
Some mortally, some slightly touch’d, some falling 
Merely through fear; that the strait pass was 
damm d 

With dead men hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen'd shame. 

I^&rd. Where was this lane? 

Post. Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall'd 
with turf; 

Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier. 

An honest one, I warrant ; who deserved 
So long a breeding as his white beard came to. 

In doing this for’s country: athwart the lane. 

He, with two striplings — lads more like to run 19 

• The country base than to commit such slaughter; 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 

Than those for preservation cased, or shame, — 
Made good the passage ; cried to those that fled, 
‘Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men : 

• To darkness fleet souls that fly backwards. Stand ; 
Or we are Romans and will give you that 

Like beasts which you shun beastly, and may 
save. 

But to look back in frown: stand, stand.' These 
three, 

Three thousand confident, in adl as many — 

For three performers are the file when all 30 
The rest do nothing — with this word ^ Stand, 
stand,' 

Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleness, which could have 
turn'd 

• A distaff to a lance, gilded pale looks. 

Part shame, part spirit renew'd; that some, 
turn’d coward 


But by emmple — O, a sin in war. 

Damn'd in the first beginners ! — gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o' the hunters. Then began 
A stop V the chaser, a retire, anon 40 

A rout, confusion thick ; forthwith they fly 
Chickens, the way which they stoop’d eagles ; 
slaves, 

The strides they vidlors made : and now our 
cowards, 

• Like fragments in hard voyages, became 
•The life o’ the need: having found the back-door 
open 

Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they 
wound 1 

Some slain before ; some dying; some their friends 
O'er-borne i' the former wave : ten, chased by one. 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty : 
Those that would die or ere resist are grown 50 
The mortal bugs o’ the field. 

JLord. This was strange chance : 

A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys. 

Post. Nay, do not wonder at it : you are made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon't. 

And vent it for a mockery? Here is one ; 

* Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane. 
Preserved the Britons, was the Romans’ hane«’ 


Act V Scene III CYMBELINE 
20 base. Sate ‘home’ in a l>all game. 

25 darkfu'\s. Hell 

34 distaff to a fame, i.e. a housewife into a soldier 

44 tfatfnu'nta Scraps of food 

45 Thv life tlu nnd. Kssential to life 
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79 answer. Punishmenr . Lord. Nay, be not angry, sir. 

Post. *Lack, to what end? 

Who dares not stand his foe, 1 '11 be his friend ; 6o 
For if he’ll do as he is made to do, 

1 know he '11 quickly fly my friendship too. 

You have put me into rhyme. 

Lord. Farewell; you’re angry. 

Post. Still going? [£jrzt Lord.'i This is a 
lord ! O noble misery. 

To be i' the field, and ask ‘what news?' of me ! 
To-day how many would have given their honours 
To have saved their carcases ! took heel to do't. 
And yet died too ! I, in mine own woe charm’d, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan. 
Nor feci him where he struck : being an ugly 
monster, 70 

’Tis strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds. 
Sweet words : or hath more ministers than we 
That draw his knives i' the war. Well, I will 
find him : 

For being now a favourer to the Briton, 

No more a Briton, I have resumed again 
The part 1 came in : fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 
Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 
• Here made by the Roman ; great the answer be 
Britons must take. For me, my ransom’s death ; 
On either side I come to spend my breath ; 81 

Which neither here I’ll keep nor bear again. 

But end it by some means tor Imogen. 

Enter t'luo British Captains and Soldiers. 

First Cap. Great Jupiter be praised I Lucius 
is taken. 

'Tis thought the old man and his sons were angels. 
Sec. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a silly 
habit, 

That gave the affront with them. 

First Cap. So 'tis reported : 

But none of 'em can be found. Stand ! who’s 
there? 

Post. A Roman, 

Who had not now been drooping here, if seconds 
Had answer’d him. 

Sec. Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog ! 91 

A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 
What crows have peck'd them here. He brags 
his service 

As if he were of note : bring him to the king. 

Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Ar- 
viRAGUs, PiSANio, Soldicrs, Attendants, and 
Roman Captives. 'The Caipt3.\ns present Post- 
humus to Cymbeline, ivho delivers him over 
to a Gaoler : then ejceunt bmnes. 

Scene IV. A British prison. 

Enter Posthumus and two Gaolers. 

First Gaol. You shall not now be stol'n, you 
have locks upon you ; 

So graze as you find pasture. 

Sec. Gaol. Ay, or a stomach. 

[Exeunt Gaolers. 
Post. Most welcome, bondage! for thou art 
a way, 

T think, to liberty : yet am I better 
Than one that's sick o' the gout; since he had 
rather 
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Groan so In perpetuity than be cured 
By the sure physician, death, who is the key 
To unbar these locks. My conscience, thou art 
fetter’d 

More than my shanks and wrists : you good gods, 
give me 

The penitent instrument to pick that bolt, lo 
Then, free for ever ! Is’t enough 1 am sorry 
So children temporal fathers do appease : 

Gods are more full of mercy. Must I repent? 

• I cannot do it better than in gyves. 

Desired more than constrain’d : to satisfy. 

If of my freedom 'tis the main part, take 
No striker render of me than my all. 

I know you are more clement than vile men. 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 20 
On their abatement : that’s not my desire : 

For Imogen’s dear life take mine ; and though 
’Tis not so dear, yet 'tis a life ; you c<nn’d it : 
’Tween man and man the> weigh not every stamp ; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake : 
You rather mine, being yours : and so, great 
powers, 

If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogen ! 

I ’ll speak to thee in silence. [Sleeps. 

Solemn music* Enter ^ as in an apparition, 
SiCiLius LEONATUS,_^rA^r* to Posthumus, an 
old 7 nan, attired like a ^warrior; leading tn 
his hand aji ancient ^natron, his 7 vife, and 
mother to Post humus, Tvith inusic before them : 
then, after other tnusic , follo'w the tivo young 
Leon ATI, brothers to Post humus, with wounds 
as they died in the wars* . Phey circle Post* 
HUMUS round, as he lies sleeping. 

^Sict. No more, thou thunder-master, show 30 
Thy spite on mortal flies : 

With Mars fall out, with Juno chide. 

That thy adulteries 
Rates and revenges. 

Hath m^poor boy done aught but well. 
Whose" mce I never saw? 

I died whilst in the womb he stay’d 
Attending nature’s law : 

Whose father then, as men rei>ort 

Thou orphans’ father art, 40 

Thou shouldst have been, and shielded him 
From this earth-vexing smart. 

• Moth, Lucina lent not me her aid, 

• But took me in my throes ; 

That from me was Posthumus ript, 

Camf crying 'mongst his foes, 

A thing of pity ! 

Stci. Great nature, like his ancestry. 

Moulded the stuff so fair. 

That he deserved the praise o’ the world. 
As great Sicilius’ heir. 51 

Eirst Bro. When once he was mature for man. 
In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel ; 

Or fruitful objeA be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity? 
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60 Leortati seat The home of the Keonati family. 
67 ffeck Dupe. 

75 Ltke kardtmeni . Similar valiant action.s. 



Costume design for Jupiter by Rene Allio, Royal 
Shakespeare Co, 1962 

97 Elysium. Creek paradise. 


Math. With marriage wherefore was he mock’d^ 
To be exiled, and thrown 

• From Leonati seat, and cast 60 

From her his dearest one. 

Sweet Imogen ? 

Sici. Why did you suffer lachimo. 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needless iealousy; 

• And to become the geek and scorn 

O* th’ other's villany ? 

Sec. Bra. For this from stiller seats we came, 

Our parents and us twain, 70 

That striking in our country's cause 
Fell bravely and were slain. 

Our fealty and Tenantius' right 
With honour to maintain. 

m First Bra. Like hardiment Posthumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform’d : 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why hast thou thus adjourn’d 
The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn'd ? 80 

Sici. Thy crystal window ope; look our; 

No longer exercise 
Upon a valiant race thy harsh 
And potent injuries. 

Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good. 

Take off his miseries. 

Sicu Peep through thy marble mansion ; help ; 
Or we poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining synod of the rest 

Against thy deity. 90 

Both Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal. 

And from thy justice fly. 

Jupiter descends in thun€ier and lightnings 
sitting upon an eagle: he throws a thunder- 
bolt, The Ghosts on their knees. * 

yup. No more, you i>ctty spirits of region low. 
Offend our hearing; hush! How dare you 
ghosts 

Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt, you know. 
Sky-planted batters all rebelling coasts? 

•Poor shadows of Flysium, hence, and re.st 

Upon your never- withering banks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest ; 

No care of yours it is ; you know ’tis ours« zoo 
Whom best I love I cross ; to make my gift. 

The more delay’d, delighted. Be content ; 
Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift: 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 
Our Jovial star reira’d at his birth^ and in 
Our temple was he married. Rise, and fade. 
He shall be lord of lady Imogen, ^ 

And happier much by his affli<ftion made. 

This tablet lay upon his breast, wherein 

Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine.: zzo 
And so, away : no further with your din 
Express impatience, lest you Mir up mine. 
Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. 

\^Ascende. 

Sicu He came in thunder; his celestial breath 
Was sulifliurous to smell : the holy eagle 
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Stoop* d, as to foot us : his ascension is 
More sweet than our blest fields : his royal bird 
•Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleased. 

A//. Thanks, Jupiter! 

Sici. The marble pavement closes, he is 
enter'd 120 

His radiant roof. Away ! and, to be blest. 

Let us with care i>erform his great behest. 

[TAr Ghosts vanish. 

Post, [IVaking^ Sleep, thou hast been a grand- 
sire, and begot 

A father to me ; and thou hast created 
A mother and two brothers : but, O scorn ! 

Gone ! they went hence so soon as they were 
born : 

And so I am awake. Poor wretches that depend 
On greatness’ favour dream as I have done, 

Wake and find nothing. But, alas, 1 swerve : 
Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 130 
And yet are steep'd in favours; so am I, 

That have this golden chance and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground? A book? O 
rare one ! 

•Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers : let thy effects 
So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers. 

As good as promise. 

[Keuds'\ * When as a lion’s whelp shall, to himself 
unknown, without seeking find, and be embraced 
by a piece of tender air ; and when from a stately 
cedar shall be lopped branches, which, ^ being 
dead many years, shall after revive, be jointed 
to the old stock and freshly grow ; then shall 
Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be fortunate 
and flourish in peace and plenty.’ 

’Tis still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not ; either both or nothing; 
Or senseless speaking or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it is. 

The adlion of my life is like it, which 150 

I ’ll keep, if but for sympathy. 

Re-^nter Gaolers* 

First Gaol. Come, sir, are you ready for 
death? 

Post. Over-roasted rather ; ready long ago. 

First Gaol. Hanging is the word, sir : if you 
be ready for that, you are well cooked. 

Post. So, if I prove a good repast to the 
spec^tors, the dish pays the shot. 

First Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, sir. 
But the comfort is, you shall be called to no 
more payments, fear no more tavern -bills ; which 
are often the sadness of parting, as the procuring 
of mirth : you come in faint for want of meat, 
depart reeling with too much drink ; sorry that 
you have paid too much, and sorry that you are 
•paid too much ; purse and brain both empty ; 
the brain the heavier for being too light, the 
purse too light, being drawn of heaviness : of 
this contradidtion you shall now be quit. O, 
the charity of a penny cord ! it sums up thou- 
sands in a trice : you have no true debitor and 
creditor but it; of what’s past, is, and to com^ 
the discharge : your neck, sir, is pen, book and 
counters; so the acquittance follows. 

Post. I am merrier to die than thou art 
to live. 


118 Prune'S. Prt'tMis. rtuvs. Claitert*. 
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I'lrst Cjiirilcr ii man would niarr> a gallows and 

bcjs^ct yoiiiiK gibbets ’ A gibbet of handed men 

EnKraviHK from F VV Fairholt from J, () Jlalliwell’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, 1S53 1865 

180 <tff2<rr Kxeeutioner 


5 tar^rs of proof . Armoured shields 


First Gaol, Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels 
not the tooth-ache : but a man that were to sleep 
your sleep, and a hangman to help him to bed, 
• I think he would change places with his officer : 
for, look you, sir, you know not which way you 
shall go. 

Post, Yes, indeed do I, fellow. 

First Gaol, Your death has eyes in 's head 
then; I have not seen him so pitflured: you 
must either be diredled by some tnat take upon 
them to know, or to take upon yourself that 
which I am sure you do not know, or jump the 
after inquiry on your own peril: and how you 
shall speed in your journey’s end, I think you’ll 
never return to tell one. 191 

Post. I tell thee, fellow, there, are none want 
eyes to direct them the way I am going, but such 
as wink and will not use them. 

First Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, 
that a man should have the best use of eyes to 
see the way of blindness! I am sure hanging’s 
the way of winking. 

Fnter a Messenger. 

Mess. Knock off his manacles; bring your 
prisoner to the king. 200 

Post. Thou bring’st good news ; I am called 
to be made free. 

First Gaol, I ’ll be bang’d then. 

Post, Thou shalt be then freer than a gaoler ; 
no bolts for the dead. 

[Fxeunt all but ihe First Gaoler, 
First Gaol. Unless a man would marry a 
gallows and beget young gibbets, I never saw 
one so prone. Yet, on my conscience, there are 
verier knaves desire to live, for all he be a 
Roman : and there be some of them too that die 
against their wills ; so should I, if I were one. 

1 would we were all of one mind, and one mind 
good ; O, there were desolation of gaolers and 
gallowses ! 1 speak against my present profit, 
but my wish hath a preferment in *t- [£jcit. 

Scene V. Cy 7 nbeline*s tent. 

Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Ar- 
viRAGUS, PiSANio, Lords, Officers, and At- 
tendants. 

Cym, Stand by my side, you whom the gods 
have made 

Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart 
That the poor soldier that so richly fought. 

Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked 
breast 

•Stepp’d before targes of proof, cannot be found: 
He shall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

Bel. I never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing; 

Such precious deeds in one that promised nought 
But beggary and poor looks. 

Cym, No tidings of him? 10 

Pis. He hath been search’d among the dead 
and living, 

But no trace of him. 

Cym. To my grief, I am 

The heir of his reward ; \Po Belarius^ Guiderius , 
and A T^iragtis^ which I will add ^ 

To you, the liver, heart and brain of Britain, 
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By whom I grant she lives. 'Tis now the time 43 hott- m hand FVt tended 

To ask of whence you are. Report it. 

Bei, Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen : 

Further to boast were neither true nor modest. 

Unless I add, we are honest. 

Cyfft, Bow your knees. 

Arise my knights o’ the battle : I create you 20 
Companions to our person and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 

JSnter Cornelius and Ladies. 

There’s business in these faces. Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory ? you look like Romans, 

And not o’ the courf of Britain. 

Hail, great king ! 

To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queen is dead. 

Cym. ^ Who worse than a physician 

Would this report become? But I consider, 

By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will seize the do< 5 lor too. How ended she? 30 
Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life, 

Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confess’d 
1 will report, so please you : these her women 
Can trip me, if I err ; who with wet cheeks 
Were present when she finish’d. 

Cynt. Prithee, say. 

Cor, First, she confess’d she never loved you, 
only 

Affedled greatness got by you, not you : 

Married your royalty, was wife to your place ; 

Abhorr’d your person. 

Cyin. She alone knew this ; 40 

And, but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

• Cor. Your daughter, whom she bore in hand 
to love 

With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight ; whose life. 

But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta’en off by poison. 

Cym, O most delicate fiend ! 

Who is’t can read a woman? Is there more? 

Cor, More, sir, and worse. She did confess 
she had 

For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 50 
Should by the minute feed on life and lingering 
By inches waste you : in which time she pur- 
posed, 

By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
Overcome you with her show, and in time, 

When she had fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her son into the adoption of the crown : 

But, failing of her end by his strange absence. 

Grew shameless-desperate ; open’d, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes; repented 
The evils she hatch’d were not effedled ; so 60 
Despairing died. 

Ckw. Heard you all this, her women? 

I^trst Lady, We did, so please your highness. 

Cym, Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful; 

Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart. 

That thought her like her seeming ; it had been 
vicious 

To have mistrusted her : yet, O my daughter ! 
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C’ostumt* design for Eucius by John NapK*r with Martyn 
Bam bridge and Sue Jeiikinson, Royal Shakespeare Co, 

1974 


87 fucasKitts. Needs. 

88 Jeat. Dexterous. 
93 far^our Face. 


That it was folly in me, thou mayst say. 

And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all I 

Enter Lucius, Iachimo, the Soothsayer, and 
Other Prisoners^ £^uarded; Posthumus 

behind^ and Imogen. 

Thou comest not, Caius, now for tribute ; that 69 
The Britons have razed out, though with the loss 
Of many a bold one ; whose kinsmen have made 
suit 

That their good souls may be appeased with 
slaughter 

Of you their captives, which ourself have granted : 
So think of your estate. 

JLuc, Consider, sir, the chance of war : the day 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us. 

We should not, when the blood was cool, have 
threaten’d 

Our prisoners with the sword. But since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ransom, let it come : sufficeth 80 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer*: 
Augustus lives to think on’t: and so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat ; my boy, a Briton bom. 

Let him be ransom’d : never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 

• So tender over his occasions, true, 

• So feat, so nurse-like : let his virtue join 

With my request, which I’ll make bold your 
highness 

Cannot deny ; he hath done no Briton harm, po 
Though he have served a Roman : save him, sir. 
And spare no blood beside. 

Cym. I have surely seen him : 

• His favour is familiar to me. Boy, 

'rhou hast look’d thyself into my grace, 

tAnd art mine own. I know not why, wherefore. 
To say ‘ live, boy : ’ ne’er thank thy master ; live : 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt. 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, I ’ll give it ; 

Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner. 

The noblest ta’en. 

I fno. 1 humbly thank your highness, roo 

Etic, I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 
And yet I know thou wilt. 

I mo. No, no: alack. 

There ’s other work in hand : I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death : your life, good master. 
Must shuffle for itself. 

JLne. The boy disdains me,' 

He leaves me, scorns me : briefly die their joys 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. 
Wli^y stands he so perplex’d? 

Cym. What wouldst thou, boy? 

I love thee more and more : think more and more 
What’s best to ask. Know’st him thou look'st 
on? speak, no 

Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 

Imo. He is a Roman ; no more kin to me 
Than I to your highness; who, being born your 
vassal. 

Am something nearer. 

Cym. Wherefore eyest him so? 

/ mo. 1 '11 tell you, sir, in private, if you please 
To give me hearing. 

Cym. Ay, with all my heart. 

And lend my best attention. What's thy name? 
Imo. Fidele, sir* 
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Cynt. Thou'rt my good youth, my page ; 

I *\l be thy master ; walk with me ; speak freely. 

\Cymhelif^ and Imogen conver^se apart. 
BeL Is not this boy revived from death? 

Arv. One sand another 120 

Not more, resembles that sweet rosy lad 
Who died, and was Fidele. What think you? 
Gnu The same dead thing alive. 

Bel. Peace, peace ! see further ; he eyes us 
not ; forbear ; 

Creatures may be alike : were’t he, I am sure 
He would have spoke to us. 

Gui. But we saw him dead. 

Bel. Be silent ; let 's see further. 

Pis. [Aside] It is my mistress : 

Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad. 

[Cytnbeline and Imogen come fomvard. 
Cym. Come, stand thou by our side ; 

Make thy demand aloud. [To lackimo] Sir, 
step you forth ; 130 

Give answer to this boy, and do it freely ; 

Or, by our greatness and the grace of it, 

Which is our honour, bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. On, speak to 
him. 

Imo. My boon is, that this gentleman may 
render 

Of whom he had this ring. 

Post, [Aside] What’s that to him? 

Cym. That diamond upon your finger, say 
How came it yours? 

lack. Thou 'It torture me to leave unspoken 
that 

Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 

Cym. How! me? 140 

lack. I am glad to be constrain’d to utter that 
Which torments me to conceal. _By villany 
I got this ring : ’twas Leonatus’ jewel ; 

Whom thou didst banish ; and — which more may 
grieve thee, 

As it doth me — a nobler sir ne’er lived 
^Twixt sky and ground. AYilt thou hear more, 
my lord? 

Cym. All that belongs to this. 
lack. That paragon, thy daughter, — 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my false 
spirits 

Quail to remember — Give me leave ; 1 faint. 
Cym. My daughter ! what of her? Renew 
thy strength: ^ 5 ^ 

I had rather thou shouldst live while nature will 
Than die ere I hear more : strive, man, and speak. 

lack. Upon a time,— unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour!— it was in Rome, ac- 
cursed ^ ij 

The mansion where ! — ’twas at a feast, — O, would 
Our viands had been poison’d, or at least 
Those which I heaved to head ! — the good Post- 
humus — J ^ -u 

What should I say? he was too good to be 
Where ill men were ; and was the best of all 
Amongst the rarest of good ones,— sitang sadly. 
Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 
For beauty that made barren the swell d boast 
Of him that best could speak, for feature, laming 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva, 
Postures beyond brief nature, for condition, 

A shop of ail the qualities that man 



lachiriin \ . laininji; 'Vhc' shiinc of V enus Venus the 

Roman modeless of love. I'.fiRravinR from a painting by 
Nicolas Poussin, 
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186 In suit. By courtship. 

189 earhuncit'. Ruby or garnet. 



C'ostume design for lachinio by J. Gower-Parks, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, i g37 

190 O f Phuehus" wheel. From the wheel of the sun- 
god’s chariot. 

199 practice Scheming. 

200 simular. Counterfeit. 


Loves woman for, besides that hook of wiving. 
Fairness which strikes the eye — 

Cym. I stand on fire : 

Come to the matter. 

lack. All too soon I shall, 

Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. This Post- 
humus, 170 

Most like a noble lord in love and one 
That had a royal lover, took his hint ; 

And, not dispraising whom we praised, — therein 
He was as calm as virtue — he began 
His mistress’ pi< 5 liire ; which by his tongue being 
made, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our brags 
Were crack’d of kitchen-trulls, or his description 
Proved us unspeaking sots. 

Cyni. Nay, nay, to the purpose. 

lack. Your dau:5hter*s chastity — there it begins. 
FIc spake of her, as L)ian had hot dreams, 180 
And she alone were cold: whereat I, wretch. 
Made scruple of his praise ; and wager’d with him 
Pieces of gold ’gainst this which then he wore 
Upon his honour’d finger, to attain 
•In .suit the place of ’s bed and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. He, true knight. 

No lesser of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 

•And would so, had it been a carbuncle 189 

• Of Pheebus’ wheel, and might .so safely, had it 
Been all the worth of ’s car. Away to Britain 
Post T in this design : well may you, sir, 
Remember me at court ; where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
'Twixt amorous and villanous. Being thus 

quench’d 

Of hope, not longing mine Italian brain 
'Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely : for my vantage, excellent : 

• And, to be brief, my pracSlice so prevail’d, 

•That I return’d with simular proof enough 200 

To make the noble Leonatus mad. 

By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus ; averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, piiftures, this her bracelet, — 

0 cunning, how I got it ! — nay, some marks 
Of secret on her person, that he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack’d, 

1 having ta’en the forfeit. Whereupon — 
Methinks, I see him now — 

Posi. [Advancing^ Ay, so thou do.st, 

Italian fiend! Ay me, most credulous fool, 310 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That 's due to all the villains past, in being. 

To come ! O, give me cord, or knife, or poison. 
Some upright justicer ! Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious : it is I 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend 
By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 
That kill’d thy daughter : — villain-like, I lie— 
That caused a lesser villain than myself, 

A sacrilegious thief, to do *t : the temple 330 
Of virtue was she ; yea, and she herself. 

Spit, and throw stones, cast mire uix>n me^ set 
The dogs o' the street to bay me : every villain 
Be call'd Posthumus Leonatus ; and 
Be villany less than 'twas I O Imogen ! 

My queen, my life, my wife ! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 

Imo> Peace, my lord ; hear, hear — 
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Post. Shall have a play of this ? Thou scorn- 
ful page. 

There lie thy part. \Striking tier: she falls . 

Pis. O, gentlemen, help ! 229 

Mine and your mistress ! O, my lord Posthumus ! 
You ne’er kill’d Imogen till now. Help, help! 
Mine honour’d lady ! 

Cvfit. Does the world go round ? 

I^ost. How come these staggers on nieV 
Pis. Wake, my mistress! 

Cynu If this be so, the gods do mean to 
strike me 

To death with mortal joy. 

Pis. How fares my mistress ? 

l?no. O, get thee from my sight; 

Thou gave.st me poison : dangerous fellow, hence ! 
Breathe not where princes are. 

Cyfn. The tune of Imogen ! 

Pis. Lady, 

The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 240 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing ; I had it from the queen. 

Cym. New matter still ? 

1 7710 . It poison’d me. 

Cor. O gods ! 

I left out one thing which the queen confess’d. 
Which must approve thee honest: ‘ If Pisanio 
Have ' said she ‘given his mistress that confedtion 
Which I gave him for cordial, she is served 
As I would serve a rat.* 

CyTn. What’s this, Cornelius? 

Cor. The queen, sir, very oft importuned me 
To temper poisons for her, still pretending 250 
The .satisfaction of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 

Of no esteem : I, dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which, being ta’en, would cease 
The present power of life, but in short time 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta’en of it? 
Iftto, Most like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel. My boys. 

There was our error. 

Gui. This is, sure, Fidele. 260 

I7710. Why did you throw your wedded lady 
from you? 

Think that you are upon a rock ; and now 
Throw me again. \_E 7 nbracing^ hhn. 

Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul. 

Till the tree die ! 

Cy7n. How now, my flesh, my child ! 

What, makest thou me a dullard in this act? 

Wilt thou not speak to me ? 

Jtno. \^Kneeling^ Your blessing,^ sir. 

Bel. [To Guiderius and Arz/iragus'l Though 
you did love this youth, I blame ye not ; 
You had a motive for’t. 

Cy7n. My tears that fall 

Prove holy water on thee ! Imogen, 

Thy mother’s dead. 

Into. I am sorry for’t, my lord. 270 

Cym. O, she was naught ; and long of her it 
was 

That we meet here so strangely : but her son 
Is gone, we know not how nor where. 

Pis. My lord, 

Now fear is from me. I’ll sx>eak troth. Lord 
Ooten, 


I . 





Imogen ;u'cs Po^tluinius ii v'liiy l’)\ Krnnv 

M<miJo\\ s f rcirn liairv ( \>tnv\ all's /'//t II ut h\ of . 
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287 Marry. By the Virgin Mary. /or/erw/. Forbid. 
305 uar for. Suffered (wounds) for. 



KlJen 'reri-}^ as Imogen, Lyceum 'I'heatre, J^ondon, j 8<>6 
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Upon my lady’s missings came to me 
With his sword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, and 
swore, 

If T discover’d not which way she was fifone. 

It was my instant death. By accident, 

I had a feigned letter of my master’s 
Then in my pocket ; which dire< 5 led him 980 
To seek her on the mountains h^ar to Milford ; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my master’s garments. 
Which he enforced from me, ayray he posts 
With unchaste purpose and with oath to violate 
My lady’s honour : what became of him 
I further know not. 

Gui. Let me end the story : 

• I slew him there. 

Cytn. Marry, the sods forfeifd I 

I would not thy good deeds should from my lips 
Pluck a hard sentence : prithee, valiant youth, 
Deny’t again. 

Gut. I have spoke it, and 1 did iL 290 

Cym, He was a prince. 

Gut. A most incivil one : the wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince>like ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn, the sea. 
If it could so roar to me : I cut off 's head ; 

And am right glad he is not standing here 
To tell this talc of mine. 

Cytn. I am sorry for thee : 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and 
must 

Endure our law : thou ’rt dead. 

Into. That headless man 

I thought had been my lord. 

Cym. ^ Bind the offender, 300 

And take him from our presence. 

BeL Stay, sir king : 

This man is better than the man he slew, 

As well descended as thyself ; and hath 
More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 
•Had ever scar for« [TV th€ Guardi Let his arms 
alone ; 

They were not born for bondage. 

Cym. Why, old soldier. 

Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for. 

By tasting of our wrath? How of descent 
As good as we ? 

A^rv. In that he spake too far. 

Cyfn, And thou shalt die for’t. 

Bel, We will die all three : 310 

But I will prove that two on ’s are as good 
As 1 have given out him. My sons, I must. 

For mine own part, unfold a dangerous speech. 
Though, haply, well for you. 

Ar-v. Your danger’s ours. 

Gut, And our good his. 

BeL Have at it then, by leave. 

Thou hadst, great king, a subjeA who 
Was call’d Belarius. 

Cym, What of him? he is 

A banish’d traitor. 

Bel. He it is that hath 

Assumed this age ; indeed a banish’d man ; 

I know not how a traitor* 

Cym. Take him hence : 390 

The whole world shall not save him. 

BeL Not too hot : 

First pay me for the nursing of thy sons ; 

And let it be confiscate all, so soon 
As I have received it* 
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Cyf 9 €* Nursine of my sons I 

JSelm I am too blunt and saucy: here*s my 
knee : 

Ere I arise^ I will prefer my sons ; 

Then spare not the old father. Mighty sir. 
These two young gentlemen, that call me father 
And think they are my sons, are none of mine ; 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 

*And blood of your begetting. 

Cytn* How ! my issue I 

Bel. So sure as you your father’s. I, old 
Mo^an , 

Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish’d : 
•Your pleasure was my mere offence, my punish- 
ment 

Itself, and all my treason ; that 1 suffer'd 
Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes — 
For such and so they are — these twenty years 
Have I train’d up : those arts they have as I 
Could put into them ; my breeding was, sir, as 339 
Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euriphilel 
Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these cnildren 
Upon my banishment : I moved her to’t, 

Having received the punishment before, 

For that which I did then : beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treason : their dear loss, 

The more of you *twas felt, the more it shaped 
Unto my end of stealing them. But, gracious sir. 
Here are your sons again ; and I must lose 
Two of the sweet’st companions in the world. 
The benedi< 5 lion of these covering heavens 350 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with stars. 

Cym. Thou weep’st, and speak’st. 

The service that you three have done is more 
• Unlike than this thou tell’st. I lost my children : 
If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A p 3 >ir of worthier sons. 

Bel. Be pleased awhile. 

This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 

Most worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius : 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 359 
Your younger princely son ; he, sir, was lapp’d 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which for more probation 
I can with ease produce. 

Cynt. Guiderius had 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; 

It was a mark of wonder. 

BeL This is he ; 

Who hath upon him still that natural stamp: 

It was wise nature’s end in the donation, 

To be his evidence now. 

Cynt. O, what, am I 

A mother to the birth of three? Ne’er mother 369 
Rejoiced deliverance more. Blest pray you be, 
•That, after this strange starting from your orbs. 
You may reign in them now ! O Imogen, 

Thou h^t lost by this a kingdom. 

Into. No, mv lord ; 

I have got two worlds by ’t. O my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met? O, never say hereafter 
But I am truest speaker : you call'd me brother. 
When I was but your sister ; I you brothers, 
When ye were so indeed. 

Cym. Did you e’er meet? 

Arv. Ay, my good lord. 

Gui. And at first meeting loved ; 

Continued so, until we thought he died. 380 


334 mere. Hiitirt* 

354 I'nhhr, 1 mprobuhle 

371 starting Hiirstin^ (lut, ftrhis. Spheres 
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388 your three mottres What brought each ot you three 

396 c’ou rt tcrchuuffe . I ii l e r a c t i r > n 

397 se7>rrfilly . In each individual 

409 ni poor beseeming Disguised as a poor man fitment. 
Suitable garment 

428 spritely sho^v'i. Apparitions of spirits. 

430 label. Slip of paper. 


Cor, By the queen's dram she swallow'd. 
Cynt, O rare instindl! 

When shall I hear all through? This fierce 
abridgement 

Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distindlion should be rich in. Where ? how lived 
you? 

And when came you to serve our Roman captive ? 
How parted witn your brothers? how first met 
them? 

Why fled you from the court? and whither? 
These, 

• And your three motives to the battle, with 

I know not how much more, should be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependencies, 390 

From chance to chance ; but nor the time nor 
place 

Will serve our long inter'gatories. See, 
Posthumus anchors upon Imogen, 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 

• Each objedl with a joy : the counterchange 

• Is severally in all. Let’s quit this ground, 

And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. 

[7^7 Belarius\ I'hou art my brother; so we’ll 
hold thee ever. 

Into. You are my father too, and did relieve 
me, ^ 400 

To see this gracious season. 

Cynt. ^ All o’erjoy’d, 

Save these in bonds : let them be joyful too. 

For they shall taste our comfort. 

Into. My good master, 

I will yet do you service, 

Buc. Happy be you ! 

Cynt. The forlorn soldier, that so nobly fought, 
He would have well becomed this place, and 
graced 

The thankings of a king. 

Post. I am, sir. 

The soldier that did company these three 

• In poor beseeming; ’twas a fitment for 

I'he purpose I then follow’d. That I was he, 410 
Speak, lachimo : I had you down and might 
Have made you finish. 

lack. \_Kneeling\ I am down again : 

But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee. 

As then your force did. Take that life, beseech 
you, 

Which I .so often owe : but your ring first ; 

And here the bracelet of the truest princess 
That ever swore her faith. 

Post. Kneel not to me : 

The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 
The malice towards you to forgive you : live. 

And deal with others better. 

Cyrn. Nobly doom’d ! 420 

We’ll learn our freeness of a son-in-law; 

Pardon’s the word to all. 

Arv. ^ ^ You holp us, sir. 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 

Joy’d are we that you are. 

Post. Your servant, princes. Good my lord 
of Rome, 

Call forth your soothsayer : as I slept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d, 

• Appear’d to me, with other spritely shows 

Of mine own kindred : when I waked, I fotmd 

• This label on my bosom ; whose containing 430 
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Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no colle< 5 lion of it : let him show 
His skill in the constru< 5 lion. 

I^uc. Philarmonus ! 

Sooth, Here, my good lord. 

Pead, and declare the meaning. 
Sooth, ‘When as a lion's whelp shall, 

to himself unknown, without seeking find, and be 
embraced by a piece of tender air; and when 
from a stately cedar shall be lopped branches, 
which, being dead many years, shall after revive, 
be jointed to the old stock, and freshly grow , 
then shall Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be 
fortunate and flourish in peace and plenty.' 
Thou, Lconatus, art the lion’s whelp ; 

The fit and apt constru< 5 tion of thy name. 

Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. 

[To CyiJtbeliiic^ The piece of tender air, thy 
virtuous daughter, 

\Vhich we call ‘mollis aer;’ and ‘mollis aer* 

We term it ‘mtilier:’ which ‘mulier’ I divine 
Is t])is most constant wife ; who, even now, 
Aii'swering the letter of the oracle, 450 

• Unbnown to you, unsought, were clipp’d about 
With this most tender air. 

Cyjn. This hath some seeming. 

Sooth, The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee : and thy lopp’d branches point 
Thy two sons forth ; who, by Belarius stol’n, 

many years thought dead, are now revived, 
To the majestic cedar join’d, whose issue 
I'romises Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym, Well; 

My peace we will begin. And, Caius Lucius, 
Although thevidlor, we submit to Caesar, 460 
And to the Roman enipire ; promising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen ; 

Whom heavens, in justice, both on her and hers. 
Have laid most heavy hand. 

Sooth, The fingers of the powers above do 
tune 

The harmony of this peace. The vision 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 
Is full accomplish’d: for the Ronian eagle, 470 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 
Lessen’d herself, and in the beams o’ the sun 
So vanish'd : which foreshow’d our princely eagle. 
The imperial Caesar, should again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 

Which shines here in the west. 

Cym. Laud we the gods; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their 
nostrils 

From our blest altars. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjedls. Set we forward : let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 480 

Friendly together : so through Lud’s-town march : 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we’ll ratify ; seal it with feasts. 

Set on there ! Never was a war did cease, 

£re bloody hands were wash’d, with such a peace. 

[Exeunt, 
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VVin i'I-k's Talk is a singularly beautiful, and an inspired play, from beginning to 
end, where (^ymbeltne gives the impression of having been laboured. "^Fhe new play is 
not long, and seems to have been written at Stratford in one onrush in the winter of 
1610-11. With this play the dramatist completely mastered the new genre and, with the 
next. The Tempest, produced two masterpieces, for others to follow. John Fletcher, who 
was to succeed him as dramatist-in-chief to the Company, was already working along 
these lines with his Philaster; much influenced by the old master, he was to make the 
new genre his own. 

Shakespeare had a subject that he knew would appeal, from the success of Robert 
Greene’s romance, Pandosto, which provided the story and the ground-work for him. 
I'he novel, written in the exciting year 1588, had been recently republished, under a 
new’ title, in 1607. It is ironical to think, after what had happened between Cireene and 
Shakespeare at the beginning of his career, that he was now, at the end of it, writing 
with Greene’s work beside him. The dramatist followed the outlines fairly clearly, but 
filled it with the breath of his own inspiration. 

The subject of Leontes’ psychotic jealousy of his wife, Hermione, evidently inspired 
him and immeasurably more is made of it — half the play, in fact. The characters of the 
Queen’s faithful lady, Paulina, and the King’s no less trusty Camillo, are portrayed in 
depth and win our complete sympathy. Autolycus, the enchanting, thieving pedlar, is 
all Shakespeare’s invention, and one of his happiest. The Queen herself is a moving 
creation and, in her regal dignity in circumstances of injured innocence, has much in 
common with Catherine of Aragon, in the last play of all, Henry VIII, T^he hearts of the 
sentimental have always been taken - as probably Shakespeare’s was - by his girls, 
Imogen and Miranda and, in this play, Perdita. There is even an Emilia, but she has 
only the part of a waiting woman. 

The Play. Simon Forman saw it at the Globe on 15 May 1611 and gives us a full account 
of it. He was particularly interested, as he would be, in Leontes’ jealousy and his sending 
to the Oracle at Delos to know the truth as to his suspicions ; in the bringing up of the 
King’s abandoned child by a shepherd and her ultimate discovery; and the character of 
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Autolycus, who was much in Forman’s line. ‘Beware of trusting feigiied beggars or 
fawning fellows’, he wrote. It was performed at Court on (Gunpowder day, 5 November 
1611, and again among the entertainments for the marriage of Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine in 1613 (from which the present royal house in Britain descends). Half- 
a-dozen of the master’s plays were presented, by far the foremost dramatist of the time. 

For his setting he picked most of his names out of Plutarch or Sidney’s Arcadia, and 
Autolycus from the beloved Ovid; oddly enough, a Florizel occurs at Stratford. 

Leontes. 'Phe character of Eeontes dominates the first half of the play, and it is one ot 
the most original and intuitive Shakespeare ever created. In it he intuited the whole 
nature of schizophrenia, in its modem diagnosis, and portrayed precisely how it works. 
We have the alternation of perfectly sane vs ith mad speeches the latter dithcult to w rite, 
but completely authentic and convincing. The jealousy is the more deep-seated because 
Leontes and Polixenes had been such close friends in their youth. Under the compulsion 
of his psychosis - Paulina recognises the symptoms from the first and calls them his 
‘lunes’ — the King’s mind works with the formal reasoning and cunning of schizo- 
phrenics, cleverly picking up every indication to buttress his complex and corroborate 
his suspicions. 

The hrst Act, in which all this is developed, is one of the most compelling Shakespeare 
ever WTOte, with an ominous, frightening atmosphere, the foreboding of what is to come 
As was usual with him throughout his career, he increased the tension h\^ emphasising 
former friendship and fondness ^ not only, as we have seen, for dramatic impact hut 
also for the revelation of the depths in human beings and the extremes they will go to, 
under stress. Polixenes diagnoses the case : 

'Phis jealousy 

Is for a precious creature: as she’s rare, 

Must it be great; and, as his person’s mighty. 

Must it be violent; and, as he does conceive 
He is dishonoured by a man which ever 
Professed to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o’ershades me. 


Simon Forman ’ s 
description of a 
perjormance oj 
'The Winter’s 
I'ale at the Globe, 
i f^th May itm . 
From his MS. 'The 
Bocke of Plaies 
and Notes 
thereof . . . 
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Elizabeth of 
Hohemia, Jauf^hter 
of James I 'The 
WmttM’s 'Tak* zvas 
one of the enter- 
tainments for her 
marriage to the 
Elector Palatine in 
i(>i f. Painting 
I lorn the studio of 
7 an hhen^ eldt 
c /oj; 



It is over these extremes that question has been so often raised as to the probability 
of the action; though that was not to the point with the Elizabethans, Shakespeare’s 
imagination saw' more deeply into human nature than any rationalist psychology. And, 
actually, events in everybody’s mind at the time bore him out. Leontes sent his Queen 
to prison, where she was suppcised to have died. Elizabeth I’s father, Henry VIII, not 
only sent her mother and her cousin Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, both his 
Queens - to the "Fowler but beheaded them. Leontes lost his wife, and his only son and 
heir died. I’his is what happened to Richard HI after the murder of the Princes in the 
Tower : his son, for whose succession it had been done, died and then his Queen. Leontes 
was hardly more stricken by fate, and by remorse, than Richard. 

The Queen is cited before a court of justice, as Catherine and Henry appeared before 
the court at Blackfriars. Her speeches, in their dignity and sense of outrage, look forward 
to Catherine: she too was an alien, receiving no sort of justice in the country into which 
she had married : 


The Emperor of Russia was my father: 

O that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter’s trial ! 

At that moment the lords arrive with the declaration of the Oracle that Hermione and 
Polixenes are blameless, Leontes’ suspicions false. He refuses to believe it. Upon the 
heels of this his sick son dies; the Queen faints and is borne away, Paulina returns to tell 
him that she has died. 'Fhese blows confirm the Oracle, and Leontes is struck with 
remorse and grief. 

His conversion is highly sensational ; but everybody knows that there are such sudden 
conversions. 
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Chorus. Act IV is introduced by Time, a Chorus, as in Perules, to leap over time and 
tell us the events of the intervening years : 

Impute It not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that 1 slide 
O’er sixteen years . . . 

Since It is in iny power 
To o erthrow law', and in one, self-born hour 
I o plant and overwhelm custom. 

The author makes up to the audience in his usual courteous manner (unlike l^en 
Jon son) ; 


( )t this allov\ , 

If ever you have spent tune worse ere now ; 
If never, yet that Time himself doth say. 
He w ishes earnestly you nev^er mav. 


Pastoral. 'The pastoral element takes over, 'The Queen's chikl, }\‘rtlita, horn in prison, 
is carried overseas like Alarina in Pcricirs where she is brought up h\ a shephe rd, 
w ho, from the jewels and trinkets brought with the child, know s something of her storv. 
Here she is, of course, wooed by Flonzel, Polixenes' son anti heir. 

All that is charming enouj^h, hut enchantment enters the pla\ w ith AuioK t us, his 
petty thievings from Clown and shepherds, the way the count r\ folk fall ioi his warts, 
his cozening tricks and his songs, the sheep-shearing feast they all attenti IVrtiita and 



I'he findnin uj 
Perdita Paint infi 
by Hemy 
Thomson i ijyj 
1S4J) 
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Florizel are watched by Polixenes and Carnillo, thus skilfully bringing the two halves 
of the action together. The poetry is breath-taking, from the moment Autolycus enters, 
singing: 


When daffodils begin to peer» 

With heigh! the doxy over the dale. 

Why then comes in the sweet o'the year, 

For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 

And Perdita takes up with 


daffodils 

'That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 

Hut sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroses 
'I’hat die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Hright I*hoebus in his strength; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds . . . 

Amid the galaxy of flowers from English fields, we should notice how, as through all 
his work, the classical images and comparisons spring naturally to mind from his early 
education. 

Along with school at Stratford, from the veiy^ first - Plautus, Ovid and Seneca, with 
The ('omedy of Errors and Titus Andronims - there is the Warwickshire and CotsvNold 
background that comes into several of the plays, from llie Taming if the Shretv on. Here 
we have authentic, loving observation: ‘Let me see - what am I to buy for our sheep- 
shearing feast Three pound of sugar, five pound of currants, rice - what w ill this sister 
of mine do with rice? [One throws rice at weddings.] But my father hath made her 
mistress of the feast, and she lays it on.’ She has made nosegays for the shearers, who 
can all sing the three-men songs of the time - only one Puritan among them, ‘and he 
sings psalms to hornpipes.’ This is to suggest that he is a cuckold. 

'The countiy^ fellow doesn’t know whether he has got money enough to pay for it all. 
‘Let me see - every ’leven wether tods every tod yields pound and odd shilling - 
fifteen hundred shorn, what comes the wool to? ... 1 cannot do’t without counters.’ 
How often Shakespeare must have observed that in the country round about or at 
Stratford market! As in The Two Gentleman of Veronay years before, the Whitsun 
pastorals are recalled : 

Methmks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals . . . 

'^I’he girls press around Autolycus for fairings: ‘I love a ballad in print, a’life, for then we 
arc sure they are true.’ In contrast to the jukeboxes of today, they can all sing: ‘We can 
both sing it. If thou’lt bear a part, thou shalt hear: ’tis in three parts . . . We had the 
tune on’t a month ago.’ 

It is the authentic voice of traditional rural England, which some of us can still 
remember. 

Personal. Though the play is full of romance and pastoral delights, the passion and 
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pain of jealous emotion, grief and sensational surprise, it never loses touch with the 
ground of reality. Here is a homely scene ; 

when my old wife lived, upon 
This day she was both pantler, butler, cook. 

Both dame and servant; welcomed all, served all; 

Would sing her song and dance her turn ; now here 
At upper end o’the table; now i'the middle; 

On his shoulder, and his; her face o’fire 
With labour, and the thing she took to quench it 
She would to each one sip. 

Does it represent a home-coming? It sounds like it. 

But perhaps here, too, is a no less authentic recollection : 

Besides, you know . 

Prosperity’s the very bond of love. 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. 

We have a passage between Shepherd and Clown on the familiar lhen\e earlier of gentility, 
and how one becomes a ‘gentleman-born’. (I’he dramatist became a gentleman-born 
by taking out a coat-of-arms in his father’s name, so that he should ha\e been born a 
gentleman.) 

The device of the living statue the form in which 1 lerrnione returns to l^eontes had 
been used before by Lyly and Marston. One accepts it - and the reconciliation, the 
forgiveness and renewal, are beyond anything: perhaps equalled only by Lear’s eventual 
recognition of Cordelia. We have noticed Shakespeare’s interest in monuments this is 
‘a piece many years in doing and now newly performed [i.e. finished] by that rare Italian 
master, Julio Romano, who -- had he himself eternity and could put breath into his 
work - would beguile Nature of her custom, so perfectly he is her ape.’ Once more wi' 
observe the aesthetic taste of the time — naturalness, lifelikeness, reality and grace. It is 
appropriate that Julio Romano should have been the one artist Shakespeare names (as 
Marlowe was the one poet he virtually names); for Julio, though Raphael’s pupil, 
reacted away from classicism into a highly personal style, extreme, erotic, violent. 
Evidently a congenial spirit. 

The episode of the bear pursuing Antigonus off the stage, to amuse the groundlings 
is thought to have been suggested, along with the dance of the twelve satyrs, from Ben 
Jonson’s masque of Oberon, performed at New' Year i6i i. The language of the play, 
though it contains as many rare and recherche words as ever, is nothing like so convoluted 
and difficult as that of Cymhelme; it has much more direct and forceful speaking and 
more poetry: signs that where one was laboured, the other w^as inspired. 


The Text is an excellent one as it appeared in the Folio, it is thought from the transcript 
made by the Company’s experienced scribe, Ralph Crane. Stage-directions were cut, 
however, and in place we find, exceptionally, act-scene divisions with a list of the 
characters to appear at the opening of each scene. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Leontbs, king of Sicilia. 

Mamillius, young prince of Sicilia. 
CAMrLLO, 1 

CuJoMENES, Sicilia. 

Dion, J 

POLIXENES, king of Bohemia. 

Florizel, prince of Bohemia. 
Archidamus, a Lord of Bohemia. 

Old Shepherd, reputed father of Perdita. 
Clown, his son, 

Autolycus, a rogue. 

A Mariner. 


A Caolen 

Hermione, queen to Lcontes. 

Perdita, daughter to Leontesand Hermione. 
Paulina, wife to Antigonus. 

Emilia, a lady attending on Hermione. 

D^i^rcas, } Shepherdesses. 

Other Lords and Gentlemen, Ladies, Officers, and 
Servants, Shepherds, and Shepherdesses. 

Time, as Chorus. 

Scene: Sicilia, and Bohemia, 


huflet hf'side a te.\t htte iridtratcs on onntitofion tti thv 
ofyposite column 


ACT L 

Scene I. Antechamber in Leontes’ 

Enter Camillo and Archidamus. 

Arch, If you shall chance, Camillo, to visit 
Bohemia, on the like occasion whereon my 
services are now on foot, you shall see, as I have 
said, great difference betwixt our Bohemia and 
your Sicilia. 

Cam, I think, this coming summer, the King 
of Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation 
which he justly owes him. 

Arch, Wherein our entertainment shall shame 
us we will be justified in our loves; for indeed— 

Cam, Beseech you, — 1 1 

Arch, Verily, I speak it in the freedom of 



Sicily. I’m^ravinp from Abraham Ortelius’ Epitome to 
the Theatre of the World, i 598 

Opposite : Perdita. Drawing by Ci. A. Storey ( i S34- 1 giq) 
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30 attorneyed. Performed by proxy. 

43 M> 'stcs the subject Invigorates the peopJc 

1 watery star. i.e. moon. 

13 sneapinff. Hittng. 

17 sooth. 'IVuly. 


my knowledge : we cannot with such magnifi- 
cence — in so rare — I know not what to say. We 
will give you sleepy drinks^ that your senses, 
unintelligent of our insufficience, may, though 
th^ cannot praise us, as little accuse us. 

Cam* You pay a great deal too dear for 
what*s given freely. 19 

Arch. Believe me, I speak as my under- 
standing instrudls me and as mine honesty puts 
it to utterance. 

Cam. Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind 
to Bohemia. They were trained together in 
their childhoods ; and there rooted betwixt them 
then such an affedlion, which cannot choose but 
branch now. Since their more mature dignities 
and royal necessities made separation of their 
society, their encounters, though not personal, 
•have been royally attorneyed with interchange 
of gifts, letters, loving embassies ; that they have 
seemed to be together, though absent, shook 
hands, as over a vast, and embraced, as it were, 
from the ends of opposed winds. The heavens 
continue their loves ! 

A^ch. 1 think there is not in the world either 
malice or matter to alter it. You have an un- 
speakable comfort of your young prince Mamil- 
lius: it is a gentleman of the greatest promise 
that ever came into my note. 40 

Cafn. I very well agree with you in the 
hopes of him : it is a gallant child ; one that 

• indeed physics the subje< 5 l, makes old hearts 
fresh: they that went on crutches ere he was 
born desire yet their life to see him a man. 

Arch* Would they else be content to die? 

Cam. Yes; if there were no other excuse 
why they should desire to live. 

Arch. If the king had no son, they would 
desire to live on crutches till he had one. 50 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene II. A room oj^ state in the satne. 

Enter Leontes, Hermione, Mamillius, 
PoLixENES, Camillo, and Attendants. 

• Pol. Nine changes of the watery star hath 

been 

The shepherd’s note since we have left our throne 
Without a burthen : time as long again 
Would be hird up, my brother, with our thanks ; 
And yet we should, for perpetuity, 

Go hence in debt ; and therefore, like a cipher. 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one ‘We thank you' many thousands moe 
That go before it. 

Eeon. Stay your thanks a while ; 

And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that's to-morrow. 10 

I am question’d by my fears, of what mav chance 
Or breed upon our absence ; that may blow 
•No sneaping winds at home, to make us say 
‘This is put forth too truly:’ besides, 1 have 
stayM 

To tire your royalty. 

Eeon. We are tougher, brother^ 

Than you can put us to’t. 

Pol. No longer stay. 

• JLecn* One seven-night longer. 

PoL Very sooth, to-morrow. 
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I,eon^ We'll part the time between ’s then; 
and in that 
I '11 no g^ainsaying. 

PoL ^ Press me not, beseech you, so. 

There is no tong;ue that moves, none, none i' 
the world, 20 

So soon as yours could win me : so it should now. 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
'Twcre needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward : which to hinder 
Were in your love a whip to me ; my stay 
To you a charge and trouVjle : to save both. 
Farewell, our brother. 

I^eon, Tongue-tied our queen? speak you. 
Her. I had thought, sir, to have held my 
peace until 

You had drawn oaths from him not to stay. 
You, sir. 

Charge him too coldly. Tell him, you are sure 30 

All in Bohemia’s well ; this satisfadlion 

The by-gone day proclaim’d : .say this to him, 

• He's beat from his be.st ward. 

JLeoft. Well said, Hermione. 

Her. To tell, he longs to .see his .son, were 
strong : 

But let him say so then, and let him go ; 

But let him swear so, and he shall not stay. 
We'll thwack him hence with distaffs. 

Yet of your royal pwcscnce I '11 adventure 
The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord. I'll give him my com- 
mission 40 

•To let him there a month behind the gest 
Prefix'd for’s parting: yet, good deed, Leontes, 

• I love thee not ajar o' the clock behind 
What lady-she her lord. You'll stay? 

P^/. No, madam. 

Her. Nay, but you will? 

/^ol. I may not, verily. 

Her. Verily ! 

•You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
•Though you would seek to unsphere the stars 
with oatlis. 

Should yet say ‘Sir, no going.’ Verily, 

You shall not go: a lady’s ‘Verily’ 's 50 

As potent as a lord's. Will you go yet? 

Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 

Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your fees 
When you depart, and save your thanks. How 
say you? 

My prisoner? or my guest? by your dread 
‘Verily,’ 

One of them you shall be. 

Pol. Your guest, then, madam : 

To be your prisoner should import offending ; 
Which is for me less easy to commit 
Than you to punish. 

Her. Not your gaoler, then, 59 

But your kind hostess. Come, 1 ’ll question you 
Of my lord’s tricks and yours when you were boys ; 
You were pretty iordings then ? 

PoL We were, fair queen, 

Two lads that thought there was no more behind 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day. 

And to be boy eternal. 

Her. Was not my lord 

The verier wag o' the two ? 

Pol. We were as twinn'd lambs that did frisk 
i’ the sun. 


33 ward. Defence. 

41 let. Stay. gest. 'I'lme. 
43 jar. Tick. 



Hennumc (Judi Dench) and 1 .eonles (Barrie Ingham) 
with IVlaniiihiiN, Koval Shakespeare C'o, 

47 hnthvr Nimble 



Hennione’ ‘You put me offwith limber v(ws;’ Malcolm 
Keen as Leontes, Veronica ""I'urleiKb as Henmone and 
Alistair Sim as Polixencs, Did Vic. 1933 

48 unsphere the stars Set the stars from thtMr courses 
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74-75 the . . . ours, i.c, we would not even hiive been 
ji^inlty ot orij^inal sin. 


80 Grace to hoot ' i.e. Ciracious, what next! 



Hcrnnone ‘CiriKe to boot’’ \htrilvn 'I’avlerson ;in 
llermione anti John VV’oodvine as l^olixeiies, Koval 
Shakt‘spi*tire C’o, i t>7h 


96 heat. K.u'e 

104 cl<if> thyseff. i e clap hands with me in aj^reeinent , 
and a pun on the woni ‘elepe’, mi'amnt,^ ‘n<irne’ 

110 treniof conhs Palpitations 


And bleat the one at the other : what we changed 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The dotf\rine of ill-doing, nor dream'd 70 

That any did. Had we pursued that life. 

And our weak spirits ne'er been higher rear'd 
With stronger blood, we should have answer'd 
heaven 

•Boldly ‘not guilty;' the imposition clear'd 
Hereditary ours. 

J I er. By this we gather 

You have tripp'd since. 

Pol. C) my most sacred lady ! 

'Pemptations have since then been born to's; for 
In those unfledged days was my wife a girl ; 

Your precious self had then not cross'd the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. 

• //or. Grace to boot ! 80 

( )f this make no conclusion, lest you say 

Your queen and I are devils : yet go on ; 

'I'lie offences we have made you do we'll answer. 
If you first sinn’d with us and that with us 
You did continue fault and that you slipp'd not 
With any but with us. 

J^eo?i* Is he won yet? 

Her. He'll stay, my lord. 

/.eon. At my request he would not. 

H ermione, my dearest, thou never spokest 
d'o better purpose. 

Her. Never? 

J.eofi, Never, but once. 

Her. What! have I twice said well? when 
was’t before? 90 

I prithee tell me ; cram's with praise, and make's 
As h^t as tame thing.s : one good deed dying 
tongucless 

Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Our praises arc our wages: you may ride's 
With one soft kiss a thoiisaiid furlongs ere 
•With spur we heat an acre. But to tlie goal : 

My last good deed was to entreat his stay; 

What was my first? it has an elder sister. 

Or 1 mistake you ; O, would her name were 
Grace I 

But once before I spoke to tlie purpose: when? 
Nay, let me have't; I long. 

l^eon. Why, that was when ioj. 

Three crabbed months had sour'd themselves to 
death. 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 
•And clap thyself my love: then didst thou utter 
* I am yours for ever.' 

Her. 'Tis grace indeed. 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose 
twice : 

The one for ever earn’d a royal husband ; 
d'he other for some while a friend. 

Leon. ^ l^siWe] Too hot, too hot! 

To mingle friendship far is mingling blood.s. 

• I have tremor cordis on me : my heart dances; 
But not for joy ; notjoy. 'Phis entertainment in 
May a free face put on, derive a liberty 

From heartiness, from bounty, fertile bosom, 

And well become the agent; 't may, I grant ; 
But to be paddling palms and pinching lingers. 
As now they are, and making pra<^tised smiles. 
As in a looking-glass, and then to sigh, as 'twere 
The mort o' the deer ; O, that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows ! Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? 
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• Mam, Ay, my good lord. 

Leon, I' fecks ! 170 

• Why, that’s my bawcock. What, hast smutch’tl 

thy nose ? 

They say it is a copy out of mine. Come, cap' 
tain. 

We must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, cap- 
tain : 

And yet tlie steer, the Inufcr and the calf 
•Are all call’d neat. — Still virginalling 
Upon hib palm ! — How now, you wanton calf! 

Art thou my calf? 

Mntft. Vc‘^, if you will, my lord. 

• l^eon. 'I'hou wanr\t a rough pash and the 

shoots that 1 liave. 

To be full like me : yet they say we are 
Almost as like as eggs ; women say so, 130 

'J'hat will say any thing : but were they false 
As (/er-dyed blacks, a«: wind, as waters, false 
A< dice are to be wish’d by one that fixes 
•No bourn ’twixt Ins and mine, yet were if tine 
'J\> say this boy were like me. Come, sir page, 

• Look on me with your welkin eye ; sweet villain ^ 
•Most dear’st ! my collop ! Can thy dam? — mayh 

be? — 

Affedlion ! thy intention stales the centre : 

Thou dost make possible things not so held, 
C'omniunicatest with dreams ; — hoW can this be? — 
•With what’s unreal thou coac^live art, 14T 

And fellow’.st nothing: then *tis very credent 
Thou mayst co-join with something ; and thmi 
dost, 

And that beyond commission, and T find it, 

And that to the infedlion of my brains 
And hardening of iny brows. 

Pol. What means Sicilia? 

Her, He .something .seems unsettled. 

Pol, How, my lord ’ 

What cheer? how is’t with you, best brother? 

You look 

As if you held a brow of much distra( 5 lion : 

Arc you moved, my lord? 

J^eon, No, in good earnest. 150 

How sometimes nature will betray its folly. 

Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
'To harder bosoms! l..ooking on the lines 
Of my boy’s face, mcthouglits I did recoil 
'^rwciitv-threc years, and .saw myself unbrcecb d, 
In my green velvet coat, my dagger muzzled, 
l,est it should bite its master, and so prove. 

As ornaments oft do, too dangerous : 

How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 

• This squash, this gentleman. IMine honest friend, 

#Wili you take eggs for money? ibi 

Ma 77 t. No, my lord, Til fight. 

• Leo)i, Yon will ! why, happy man he’s dole! 

My brother. 

Arc you so fond of your young prince as wc 
T>o seem to be of ours? 

/V/. Tf at home, sir, 

He’s all my exercise, my mirth, my matter, 

Now my sworn friend and then mine enemy, 

My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all : 

He makes a July’s day short as December, 

And with his varying childness cures in me 170 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 

l^eon, stands this squire 

Officed with me: we two will walk, mv lord. 
And leave you to your graver steps, tlermione, 


120 r jerks ^ In faith! 

121 haiCiOik I'inc fellow 

125 7'irf^itinlhn^ l^laving the virginals. 



Plii\ irig the \ irgin.jis Ii,ngia\ nig tmrn ( harU's Knighf’s 
nl thr \\ ‘tn h\ S/ifiksfu h\ iStn 4l 

128 <"/ shtjn(\ sh.ib)>s bull s }u*,k 1 ioniplrt<‘ 

witIi luirus (n be like nu 

134 hotn n I.UI 1 H 

136 7 vrlkiJi 1 » sks-l>liK“ 

137 iiflhtp debt iUc pu n ot nu iU 

141 liKUirrr Associating 

160 squtish I'nnpt pca-pocJ 

161 tahr eggs t<n fHonry 1 e b»' lobbcil otl 

163 fmjifyy r/n/c \Ia\ \oubca)iapp\ ti llow 
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183 neb. Beak. 

202 predominant, i.e. in the ascendant. 

204 No barricado. i.e. there is no barricadinft the womb. 



Leontes- *No barricade for a belly . . .’ Ian McKellan as 
Leontes and Marilyn Taylerson as Hcrmione, Royal 
Shakespeare Co, 1976 



Charles Kean as Leontes and Ellen Terry as Mamillius, 
Princess’s Theatre, I...ondon, 1S56 

219 gust. ’Paste. 


How thou lovest us, show in our brother's wel- 
come : 

Let what is dear in Sicily be cheap : 

Next to thyself and my young rover, he's 
Apparent to my heart. 

ffer. If you would seek us, 

We are yours i' the garden; shall 's attend you 
there ? 

Leofi, To your own bents di'>pose you : you’ll 
be found. 

Be you beneath the sky. [As/Witr] I am angling 
now, 180 

Though -you perceive me not how I give line. 

Oo to, go to ! 

• How she holds up the neb, the bill to him ! 

And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband ! 

\Rxe 7 int PoiijvcneSy Hermione^ and 

A itendants. 
Gone already ! 

Inch-thick, knee-deep, o’er head and ears a fork'd 
one ! 

Go, play, boy, play : thy mother plays, and I 
Flay too, but so disgraced a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave : contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell. Go, play, boy, play. There 
have been, 190 

Or I am much deceived, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, even at this present. 
Now while I speak this, holds his wife by the arm. 
That little thinks she has been sluiced in's 
absence 

And his pond fish’d by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, his neighbour : nay, there's comfort in 't 
Whiles other men have gates and those gates 
open’d, 

As mine, again.st their will. Should all despair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang them.selves. Physic for't there is 
none ; _ 200 

It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 
•Where 'tis predominant ; and ’tis powerful, 
think it. 

From east, west, north and south : be it concluded, 
•No barricado for a belly ; know’t ; 

It will let in and out the enemy 
With bag and baggage : many thousand on’s 
Have the disease, and feel't not. How now, boy ! 
Main, 1 am like you, they say. 

J^eoitn Why, that’s some comfort. 

What, Camillo there? 

Cam. Ay, my good lord. 210 

Peon, Go play, Mamillius; thou 'rt an honest 
man. [Pjcit Mamilitus. 

Camillo, this great sir will yet stay longer. 

Cam, You had much ado to make his anchor 
hold : 

When you cast out, it still came home. 

Peon. Didst note it? 

Cam. He would not stay at your petitions; 
made 

His business more material. 

Peon. Didst perceive it? 

[Aside] They’re here with me already, whisper- 
ing, rounding 

* Sicilia is a so-forth 'tis far gone, 

•When I shall gust it last. How came ’t, Camillo, 
That he did stay? 

Cam. At the good queen's entreaty. 220 
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JLeon. At the queen's bc't; ^good’ should be 
pertinent ; 

But, so it is, it is not. Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine? 

•For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
•More than the common blocks : not noted, is% 
But of the finer natures? by some severals 
•Of head-piece extraordinary? lower messes 
•Perchance are to this business purblind? say. 
Cam, Business, my lord ! I think most un 
derstand 

Bohemia stays here longer. 

Leon, Ha! 

Cam, Stays here longer. 230 

Leon. Ay, but why? 

Cam. To satisfy your highness and the en- 
treaties 

Of our most gracious mistress. 

Leon. Satisfy I 

The entreaties of your mistress ! satisfy ! 

Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Cainillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils, wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleansed my bosom, I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform’d : but we have been 
Deceived in thy integrity, deceived 240 

In that which seems so. 

Cam. Be it forbid, my lord ! 

Leon. To bide upion 't, thou art not honest, or, 
If thou inclinest that way, thou art a coward, 
•Which boxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course required; or else thou must be 
counted 

A servant grafted in my serious trust 
And therein negligent ; or else a fool 
That .seest a game play’d home, the rich stake 
drawn. 

And takest it all for jest. 

Cam. My gracious lord, 

I may be negligent, foolish and fearful ; 250 

In every one of these no man is free. 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear. 

Among the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometime puts forth. In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever I were wilful-negligent, 

It was my folly ; if industriously 
I play’d the fool, it was my negligence. 

Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the issue doubted. 
Whereof the execution did cry out 260 

Against the non-performance, ’twas a fear 
\^ich oft infedls the wisest : these, my lord. 

Are such allow'd infirmities that honesty 
Is never free of. But, beseech your grace. 

Be plainer with me ; let me know my trespass 
By its own visage : if I then deny it, 

'Tis none of mine. 

Leon. Ha’ not you seen, Camillo, — 

• But that’s past doubt, you have, or your eye- 
glass 

Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn, — or heard, — 
For to a vision so apparent rumour 270 

Cannot be mute.— or thought, — for cogitation 
Resides not in that man that does not think. 

My wife is slippery? If thou wilt confess. 

Or else be impudently negative, 

To have nor eyes nor ears nor thought, then say 
•My wife’s a hobby-horse, deserves a name 
•As rank as any flax-wench that puts to 



Set design for Charles Kean’s prodiu tion. l*rineess*K 
'Theatre, London, iHsh 

224 camett I hidiTstarulin^. \o(tktnff 1 e. absorhenl. 

225 hhuks Flint kheads 

227 iiuvrr t?it’\ses In lent )r people 

228 ptirhitnd Complete! v blind 
244 h(Kxes Disables, bamstniii^s 
268 eve-f^lasii C'ornea 
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291 />in and voeh. Cataract. 

T' 

306 'The . . . glass, i.e. one hour. 

311 fhnfts Advantages. 

314 bench'd, i.e. giveti a position of authority 

317 7 'o gii'e . Wink. To close rnv enemy's eves lor evei 

333 blench f^ecene himself 


Before her troth-plight: say't and justify’t. 

Cam. I would not be a stander-by to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 280 
My present vengeance taken : ’shrew my heart. 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this ; which to reiterate were sin 
As deep as that, though true. 

Leon. hs whispering nothing? 

Is leaning cheek to cheek? is meeting noses? 
Kissing with inside lip? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh ? — a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty — horsing foot on foot? 
Skulking in corners? wishing clocks more swift? 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes 

• Blind with the pin and web but theirs, theirs only, 
That would unseen be wicked? is this nothing? 
Why, then the world and all that’s in’t is 

nothing ; 

The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have these 
nothings, 

If this be nothing. 

Catn. Good my lord, be cured 

(^f this diseased opinion, and betimes ; 

For *tis most dangerous. 

Leon. Say it be. ’tis true. 

CajH. No, no, my lord. 

Leon. It is : you lie, you lie : 

I say thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee, 3cx> 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave, 

Or else a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both; were my wife’s liver 
lnfe(5led as her life, she would not live 
#The running of one glass. 

Cam. Who does infecl her? 

Leon. Why, he that wears her like her medal, 
hanging 

About his neck, Bohemia : who, if I 

Had servants true about me, that bare eyes 

To see alike mine honour as their pirofits, 310 

• Their owui particular thrifts, they would do that 
Which should undo more doing : ay, and thou, 
His cupbearer, — whom I from meaner form 

• Have bench’d and rear’d to worship, who ma^ st 

see 

Plainly as heaven secs earth and earth sees 
heaven, 

How I am galled, — mightst bespice a cup, 

•'I’o give mine enemy a lasting wink ; 

Which draught to me were cordial. 

Cam. Sir, my lord, 

I could do this, and that with no rash potion. 

But with a lingering dram that should not work 
Maliciously like poison : but I cannot 321 

Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress. 

So sovereignly being honourable. 

I have loved thee, — 

Leon. tMake that thy question, and go rot! 
Dost think I am .so muddy, so unsettled. 

To appoint mj'^self in this vexation, sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets. 

Which to pre.serve is .sleep, which being spotted 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps, 

Give scandal to the blood o’ the prince my son, 
Who I do think is mine and love as mine, 331 
Without ripe moving to’t? Would I do this? 
•Could man so blench? 

Cant. I must believe you, sir : 
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• T do ; and will fetch off Hohcinia for*t : 

Provided that, when he’s removed, your hig:hness 
Will take again your queen as yours at first, 

F2ven for your son’s sake ; and thereby for sealing 
'Phe injury of tongues in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 

Leofi. ^ Thou dost advise me 

Even so as I mine own course have .set down : 340 
I ’ll give no blemish to her honour, none. 

Ctim. My lord, 

(hi then : and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keej> with Hohemia 
And with your queen. 1 am his cii])bearer; 

If from me he have wholesome beverage. 
Account me not your servant. 

I^eon, 'J'his is all : 

Do’t and thou hast the one half of my heart; 
l-)o’t not, thou split’st thine own. 

Cain. 1 dl do’t, my lord. 

I. roil. I will seem friendly, as thou hast ad- 
vised me. \Ejcit. 3^0 

Cam. (.) Tniseral)le lady! But, for me. 

What case stand 1 in? 1 must be the poisfmer 
Of good l^^Iixenes; and my ground to do’t 
Is the obedience to a master, one 
Who in rebellion with himself will have 
All that are his so loo. I'o do this deed. 
Promotion follows. If I could find example 
(.)f thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourish’d after, I ’Id not do’t; but since 
Nor brass nor stone nor parchment bears not one. 
Let villany itself forswear ’t. I must 361 

Forsake the court : to do’t, or no, is certain 
•'i'o me a break-neck. Happy star reign now ! 
flere conics Bohemia. 

Re-enter Polixknes. 

Pol. 'Phis is strange: rncthinks 

My favour here begins to warp. Not speak? 
Good day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, most royal sir! 

Pol. What is the news i’ the court? 

Cam. None rare, my lord. 

Pol. 'Phe king hath on him such a countenance 
As he had lost some province and a region 
Loved as he loves himself: even now I met him 
With customary compliment ; when he, 371 

Wafting his eyes to the contrary and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me and 
So leaves me to consider what is breeding 
That changeth thus his manners. 

Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 

Pol. How ! dare not ! do not. Ho you know, 
and dare not? 

Be intelligent to me : ’tis thereabouts ; 

For, to yourself, what you do know, you must. 
And cannot say, you dare not. Crood Camillo, 380 
Your changed complexions are to me a mirror 
Which shows me mine changed too ; for I must be 
A party in this alteration, finding 
Myself thus alter’d with’!. 

Cam. There is a sickness 

Which puts some of us in distemper, but 
I cannot name the disease ; and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. 

Pol. How ! caught of me ! 

•Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 

I have look’d on thousands, who have sped the 
better 


334 fetch off. i.e, kill (double ineaninK). 
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Costume design for FoJixenes by Jacques Noel, Stratford- 
upon- Avon, ig6o 

394 success. Succession. 

416 vice. Force 

419 the Hesl. Jesus C'hrist. 


By iny regard, but kill’d none so. Camillo, — 
As you arc certainly a gentleman, thereto 391 
Clcrk-like experienced, which no less adorns 
Our gently than our parents’ noble names, 

• In whose success we are gentle, — I beseech you, 
1 f you know aught which does behove my know- 
ledge 

Thereof to be inform’d, imprison ’t not 
In ignorant concealment. 

Cam. I may not answer. 

PoL A sickness caught of me, and yet I well ! 
I must be answer’d. Lost thou hear, Camillo? 

1 conjure thee, by all the parts of man 400 

Which honour does acknowledge, whereof the 
least 

Is not this suit of mine, that thou declare 
What incideiicy thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping toward me ; how far off, how near ; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be ; 

If not, how best to bear it. 

Cam. Sir, I will tell you ; 

Since 1 am charged in honour and by him 
'That 1 think honourable : therefore mark my 
counsel. 

Which must be even as swiftly follow’d as 
1 mean to utter it, or both yourself and me 410 
Cry lost, and so good night ! 

/W. On, good Camillo. 

Cam. T am appointed him to murder you. 

Pol. By whom, Camillo? 

Cam. By the king. 

Pol. For what? 

Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he 
swears, 

As he had seen ’t or been an instrument 
•"J'o vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol. O, then my best blood turn 

I'o an infe6led jelly and my name 
•Be yoked with his that did betray the Best ! 

Turn then my freshest reputation to 420 

A savour that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive, and my approach be shunn’d, 
Nay, hated too, worse than the great’st infe< 5 lion 
That e’er was heard or read ! 

Cam, Swear his thought over 

By each particular star in heaven and 
By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon 
As or by oath remove or counsel shake 
'The fabric of his folly, whose foundatiooi 
1 s piled his faith and will continue 430 

The standing of his body. 

Pol. How should this grow ? 

Cam. 1 know not : but I am sure ^tis safer to 
Avoid what ’s grown than question how ’tis born. 

I f therefore you dare trust my honesty. 

That lies enclosed in this tru^ which you 
Shall bear along impawn’d, away to-night I 
Your followers I will whisper to the business. 

And will by twos and threes at several posterns 
Clear them o’ the city. For myself. I’ll put 
My fortunes to your service, wnich are here 440 
By this discovery lost* Be not uncertain ; 

For, by the honour of my parents, I 

Have utter’d truth : which if you seek to prove, 

I dare not stand by ; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemn’d by the l^g’s own mouth, 
thereon 
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His execution sworn. 

PoL ^ I do believe thee: 

I saw his heart in’s face. Give me thy hand • 

Be pilot to me and thy places shall 

Still neighbour mine. My ships are ready and 

My people did expea my hence departure aro 

1 wo days ago. This jealousy 

Is for a precious creature : as she’s rare, 

Must it be great, and as his person’s mighty 
Must It be violent, and as he does conceive ’ 

He is dishonour’d by a man which ever 
• Profess’d to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o’ershades me : 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
tThe gracious queen, part of his theme, but 
nothing 

Of his ill-ta en su.spicion ! Come, Camillo ; 460 

T will respetffc thee as a father if 
•Thou bear’st my life off hence: let us avoid. 
Cam, It is in mine authority to commarul 
The key.s of all the posterns : please your highness 
To take the urgent hour. Come, sir, away. 

jcettfi t 

ACT IT. 

Scene L A room in Leontks’ palace. 
Enter Hermione, Mam n.i.rus, Ladies. 

Her. 'J'ake the boy to you : he .so troubles me, 
*Tis past enduring. 

Eirst Lady. Come, my gracious lord. 

Shall I be your playfellow V 

Mam. No, 1 ’ll none of you. 

Eirst Lady. Why, my sweet lord? 

Mam. You’ll kiss me hard and speak to 
me as if 

I w'ere a baby still. I love you better. 

Sec* Lady. And why so, my lord ? 

Mam. Not for because 

Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they sa3'. 
Become some women best, so tliat there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a semicircle, lo 

Or a half-moon made with a pen. 

Sec. Ladv. Who taught you this ? 

Matn. 1 learnt it out of women’s faces. 
Pray now 

What colour are your eyebrows? 

ELrst Lady. Blue, my lord. 

Mam. Nay, that’s a mock: 1 have seen a 
lady’s nose 

That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. 

Eirst I^ady. Hark ye : 

The queen your mother rounds apace : we .shall 
Present our services to a fine new prince 
•One of these days ; and then you ’Id wanton 
with us. 

If we would have you. 

Lady. She is spread of late 

Into a goodly bulk : good time encounter her ! 20 
Her. What wisdom stirs amongst you? Come, 
sir, now 

I am for you again : pray you, sit by us. 

And tell’s a tale. 

Mam, Merry or sad shall ’t be ? 

Her, As merry as you will. 

Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter; I have one 
Of sprites and goblins. 

Her. Let’s have that, good sir. 



( ‘ustiinic dt‘sign for C ’ainilln by jat qiM-s Not l. Stratlurd- 
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91 crtrket'! t.e. tittcrcrs 
36 sconr. Kush 

38 Alack , . . knmcUd^e, i e. I wish 1 knew less! 

40 sfyider. Spiders were believed tt> pciison any liquid 
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l.enntes, ‘He has discover'd niy desij^n, and I Keniain 
a pinch’d thing;’ Henry Atnley as Heontes and l^illah 
McC’arthy as Herniione, Savoy 'I’heatre, Hondon, lyiz 

69 nitliout-door form Appearance. 

72 nut. Deceived 


Come on. sit down ; come on, and do yoiir best 
d'o fright me with your sprites; you’re powerful 
at it. 

Mant, There was a man — 

Her, N.ay, come, sit down ; then on. 

A/cr/n. Dwelt by a churchyard: I will tell it 
softly ; 30 

#Yond crickets shall not hear it. 

Her, Come on, then. 

And give’t me in mine ear. 

Kuter r.KONTF.s, 'ivitk Antigonus, Tvord.s, 
a 7 id others. 

Was he met there? his train? Camillu 
vvitli hlin*^ 

Hirst Hard, r»ehind the tuft of pines I met 
them ; never 

• S.iw I men scour so on their way : 1 eyed them 
Kven to their ships. 

/.eou. How blest am I 

In my just censure, m niy true opinion ! 

• Alack, for lesser knowledge ! how accursed 

1 n being so blest ! There may' l>e in the cup 

• V spider steep’d, and one may drink, depart, 40 
And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 

Js not infected ; but if one; present 
'I'he abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his 
sides. 

With violent hefts. I have drunk, and seen 
the spitUa*. 

Camillo was his help in this, his pandar : 

'I'hcre is a plot against my life, my crown ; 

All’s true that is mistrusted : that false villain 
Whom 1 employ’d was pre-employ’d by him: 

H e lias discover’d my tlesign, and 1 50 

• Remain a pinch’d thing; yea, a very trick 

f'or them to play at will. How came the posterns 
So easily open? 

Hirst Lord, T>y his great authority: 

Which often hath no less prevail’d than so 
On your command. 

I^eofi. I know't too well. 

Give me the boy: I am glad you did not nurse 
him : 

'.rhough he docs bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 

Her^ What is this? sport? 

Leon, Bear the boy hence; he shall not come' 
about her : 

Aw'ay with him ! and let her sport herself 60 
With that she’s big with ; for ^tis Polixenes 
Has made thee .swell thus. 

Her, But I 'Id say he had not, 

And I '11 be sworn you would believe my saying. 
Howe’er you lean to the nayward. 

Leon, You, my lords. 

Look on her, mark her well ; be but about 
To say ‘ she is a goodly lady,’ and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add 
‘ ’Ti.s pity she’s not honest, honourable :* 

• Praise her but for this her without*door form. 
Which on my faith deserves high speech, and 

straight lo 

The shrug, the hum or ha, these petty brands 
•That calumny doth use — O, I am out — 

That mercy does, for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself: these shrugs, these hums and ha's. 
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When you have said ‘she’s goodly,* come 
between 

Ere you can say ‘she’s honest :* but l>c’t known. 
From him that has most cause to grieve it 
should be, 

She’s an adulteress. 

Her. Should a villain say so, 

•'I'hc most replenish’d villain in the world. 

He were as much more villain ; you, my lord, 8o 
Do but mistake. 

JLeon, You have mistook, my lady, 

Polixenes for Leontes: O thou thing! 

Which I’ll not call a creature of thy place, 

Eest barbarism, making me the lireccdent. 
Should a like language use to all degrees 
And mannerly distinguishment leave f)iit 
Betwixt the prince and beggar : I have said 
She’s an adulteress; I have said with whom; 
More, she’s a traitor and Camillo is 
A federary with her, and one that knows 90 

What she should shame to know herself 
But with her most vile principal, that she’s 
•A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 
•'I'hat viilgars give bold’st titles, ay, and privy 
To this their late escape 

Her. No, by my life, 

Privy to none of this. How will this grieve you. 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publish’d me ! (ientlc my lord, 
You scarce can right me throughly then to say 
You did mistake. 

J.eon. No ; if 1 mistake 100 

Tn those foundations which 1 build \ipon, 

•'fhe centre is not big enough to bear 
A school-boy’s top. Away with her ! to prison ! 

• He who shall .speak for her is afar offguilty’^ 

• But that he .speaks. 

Her. There’s some ill planet reigns: 

I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspecfl more favourable. (rood my 
lords^. 

lam not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities ; but 1 have 1 10 
That honourable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse than tear.s drown; beseech you all, my 
lords, 

With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall best instru< 5 l you, measure me ; and so 
The king’s will be perform’d ! 

J^eon. Shall I be heard? 

Her. Who is’t that goes with me? Beseech 
your highness. 

My women may be with me ; for you see 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fooK , 
There is no cause : when you shall know your 
mistress 

Has deserved prison, then abound in tears 120 
As I come out : this a< 5 tion 1 now go on 
Is for my better grace. Adieu, my lord : 

I never wish’d to see you sorry ; now 
I trust I shall. My women, come ; you have 
leave. 

Leon. Go, do our bidding ; hence ! 

\^Kxit Queen y guarded ; with Ladies. 
J^irst Lord. Beseech your highness, call the 
queen again. 

Ant. Be certain what you do, sir, lest your 
justice 
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Prove violence ; in the which three great ones 
suffer. 

Yourself, your queen, your son. 

F'irst l.ord. For her, my lord, 

I dare my life lay down and will do’t, sir, 130 
Please you to accept it, that the queen is spotless 
1’ the eyes of heaven and to you ; I mean. 

In this which you accuse her. 

Ant, I fit prove 

t She \ otherwise, I Ml keep my stables where 
1 lodjje my wife ; I Ml go in couples with her; 
M'haii when I feel and see her no farther trust her ; 
For every' inch of woman in the world. 

Ay, every dram of woman’s flesh is false. 

If she be. 

Leon, Hold your peaces. 

L'irst Lo^d, Good my lord, — 

Ant. It is for you we speak, not for ourselves : 
Yon are abu.sed and by some putter-on 141 

M’hat will be damn’d for’t ; would I knew the 
villain, 

•tl would land-damn him. Be she honour-flaw’d, 

I have three daughters; the eldest is eleven; 
M'he second and the third, nine, and some five ; 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t; by mine 
honour, 

1 MI geld 'em all ; fourteen they shall not sec, 

M'o bring false generations : they are co-heirs ; 
•And 1 had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue. 

LeoPi> Cease ; no more. 

You smell this business with a .sense as cold 151 
As is a dead man’s nose : but I do see't and feel ’t. 
As you feel doing thus ; and see withal 
The instruments that feel. 

Ant, Ifitbeso, 

We need no grave to bury honesty: 

M’here’s not a grain of it the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 

Leon. What ! lack 1 credit? 

Fi-rst Lor^d, I had rather you did lack than I, 
iny lord, 

Upon this g^round ; and more it would content me 
M'o have her honour true than your suspicion, 160 
He blamed for’t how you might. 

J^eou, Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our forceful instigation? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness 
Imparts this ; which if you, or stupihed 
Or seeming so in .skill, cannot or will not 
Relish a truth like us, inform yourselves 
We need no more of your advice : the matter. 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on’t, is all 
Properly ours. 

Ant, And I wish, my liege, 170 

You had only in your silent judgment tried it, 
•Without more overture - 

Leon, How could that be? 

Fither thou art most Ignorant by age. 

Or thou wert born a fool. Camillas flight. 
Added to their familiarity, 

Which was as gross as ever touch’d conjeeflure, 
•M’hat lack’d si^t only, nought for approbation 
But only seeing, all other circumstances 
Made up to me deed, doth push on this pro- 
ceeding ; 

Yet, for a greater confirmation, z8o 

For in an a< 5 l of this importance ’twere 
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Most piteous to be wild, I have dispatch’d in post 
•To sacred Delphos, to Apollo’s temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
•Of stuff’d sufficiency ; now from the oracle 
They will bring all ; whose spiritual counsel had. 
Shall stop or spur me. Have 1 done well ? 

Pirst Lord. Well done, my lord. 

Leon, Though I am satisfied and need no 
more 

Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 190 

Give rest to the minds of others, such as he 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth. So have we thought it good 
From our free person she should be confined. 
Lest that the tread lery of the two fled hence 
Be left her to perform. Come, follow us ; 

We are to speak in public ; for this business 
•Will raise us all. 

Ant. [A:iide^ To laughter, as I take it. 

If the good truth were known, \^Ejccuui. 

Scene 1 1. A jtrLo/i. 

Enter Paulina, a Gentleman, Attendants. 

Paul, The keeper of the piison, call to him : 
Let him have knowledge who I am. yEjcit Gent, 

Good lady. 

No court in Europe is too good for thee ; 

What dost thou then in prison? 

Re-enter Gentleman, ivitk the Gaoler. 

Now, good sir. 

You know me, do you not? 

Gaol. For a worthy lady 

And one whom much I honour. 

Paul. Pray you then, 

Condudl me to the queen. 

Gaol. I may not, madam : 

To the contrary I have express commandment. 
Paul, Here’s ado, 

To lock up honesty and honour from 10 

The access of gentle visitors ! Is’t lawful, pray 

To see her women? any of them? Emilia? 

Gaol. So please you, madam, 

To put apart these your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. 

Paul. I pray now, call her. 

Withdraw yourselves. 

\Exetint Gentletnan and Attendants. 
Gaol. And, madam, 

I must be present at your conference, 

Paul. Well, be’t so, prithee. \^Exit Gaoler. 
Here ’s such ado to make no stain a stain 
As passes colouring. 

Re-enter Gaoler, Tvith Emilia. 

Dear gentlewoman, 20 

How fares our gracious lady ? 

Emil. As well as one so great and so forlorn 
May hold together : on her frights and griefs. 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater, 

She is something before her time deliver’d. 

Paul. A boy? 

Emil. A daughter, and a goodly babe. 

Lusty and like to live : the queen receives 
Much comfort in’t; says *My poor prisoner, 

1 am innocent as you.’ 

Paul. I dare be sworn : 
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30 lunes. Fits of kinacv. 



C’ostumc* design for I’aulina by Jacc|ues Noel, Stratford- 
upt)n-Avon, i ybo 

57 to f>ass It, When I do it 


5 blank, (.’entre of the farj^et. 
8 nnnety Part 


• These dangerous unsafe luxics i* the king^ be- 

shrew them ! 30 

He must be told on’t, and he shall: the office 
Becomes a woman best ; I ’ll take ^t upon me : 

If I prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue blister 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
'Fhe trumpet any more. Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend iny bc'^t obedience to the queen; 

If she dare.'^ me with her little babe. 

I’ll show’t the king and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud\>,t. We do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o’ the child: 40 
d'he silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades when speaking fails. 

ICrnii. Most worthy madam, 

Yi)ur honour and your goodness is so evident 
'I'hat your free undertaking canm^t miss 
A thriving issue ; there is no lady living 
So meet for this great errand. Please your lady- 
ship 

d'o visit the next room, I’ll presently 
Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer ; 
Who but to-day hammer’d of this design. 

But durst not tempt a minister of honour, 50 
I.est she should be denied. 

Paul. Tell her, Emilia, 

I ’ll use that tongue I have : if wit flow from’t 
As b(/]dness from my bosom, let’t not be doubted 
1 shall do good. 

Emil. Now be you blest for it ! 

I ’ll to the queen ; please you, come something 
nearer. 

Gaol. Madam, if’t please the queen to send 
the babe, 

• I know not what I shall incur to pass it, 

Having no warrant. 

Paul. You need not fear it, sir: 

7 'his child was pris'oner to the womb and is 
By law and process of great nature thence 60 
Freed and enfranchised, not a party to 
'The anger of the king nor guilty of. 

If any be, the trespass of the <[uceii. 

Gaol. I do believe it. 

Paul. Do not you feax : upon mine honour, 1 
Will stand betwixt you and danger. {Exeunt* 

ScEvii III. A room in Leon i iis’ 

Entcr Leontks, Antigonus, Lords, ami 
Servants. 

JLeoti, Nor night nor day no rest ; it is but 
weakness 

To bear the matter thus; mere weaknes.s. If 
The cause were not in being, — part o* tlie cause, 
She the adulteress ; for the harlot king 

• Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, plot-proof ; but she 
I can hook to me : say that she were gone, 

•Civen to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again. Who’s there? 

First Serv. My lord? 

JLeoft. How does the boy? 

First Serzf. He took good rest to-night ; 10 

’Tis hoped his sickness is discharged. 

JLeon. To see his nobleness J 
Conceiving the dishonour of his mother. 

He straight declined, droop’d, took it deeply. 
Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on’t in himself, 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep. 
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And downright languish’d. Leave me solely • go 
See how he fares. YEjcit Fie, fie! no 

thought of him : 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me : in himself too mighty, 20 

And in his parties, his alliance ; let him be 
Until a time may serve : for present vengeance. 
Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me, make their pastime at my sorrow : 
They should not laugh if 1 could reach them, nor 
Shall she within my power. 

Enter Paulina, 7 xnth a child. 

Eirst Lord, You must not enter. 

Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be second 
to me : 

Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas. 

Than the queen's life? a gracious innocent soul, 
More free than he is jealous. 

Ant. I’hat’s enough. 30 

Sec. Serv. Madam, he hath not slept to-night : 
commanded 

None should come at him. 

Paul. Not so hot, good sir: 

I come to bring him sleep. *Tis suc'h as you. 
That creep like shadows by him and do sigh 
At each his needless heavings, such as you 
Nourish the cause of his awaking : I 
Do come with words as medicinal as true, 

Honest as either, to purge him of that humour 
That presses him from sleep. 

Peon. What noise there, ho? 

Paul. No noise, my lord ; but needful confer- 
ence 40 

About some gossips for your highness. 

Peon. How ! 

Away with that audacious lady 1 Antit^omTS, 

I charged thee that she should not come about me : 
I knew she would. 

Ant. I told her so, my bird. 

On your displeastire's peril and on mine, 

She should not visit you. 

Peo 7 i. What, canst not rule her? 

Paul. From all dishonesty he can : in this. 
Unless he tak'" the course that you have done, 

• Commit me foi committing honour, trust it. 

He shall not rule me. 

Ant. La you now, you hear; 50 

When she will take the rein I let her run ; 

But she'll not stumble. 

Paul. Good my liege, I come ; 

And, I beseech you, hear me, w^ho profess 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 

Your most obedient counsellor, yet that dare 
Less appear so in comforting your evils, 

Than such as most seem yours : I say, I come 
From your good queen. 

Peo7i. Good queen ! 

Paxil. Good queen, my lord. 

Good queen ; I say good queen ; 

And would by combat make her good, so were T 
A man, the worst about you. hi 

Peon. Force her hence. 

Paul. Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes 
First hand me : on mine own accord I '11 off ; 

But first 1 '11 do my errand. The good queen. 
For she isgood, hath brought you forth a daughter ; 
Here 'tis ; commends it to your blessing. 

\^Paying do'ivn the child. 



I’list Loul ‘^'ou must nut eiiU'r ‘ Siciii* clt-si^n bv 
\l(>tk‘\, Stratford iipon-Av»>n, U)^H 
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Paulina ‘I ani . . no less honest 'Than you are mad. 
Drawing hv Rt»hert Smirke (1752 1845) 

74 waman-tirefL Nu^^ed. 

75 dame Partlet. i e. shrill hen. 

90 call el. Scold. 



Leontes: ‘This brat is none of mine;’ Pegjpy Ashcroft 
as Paulina and Eric Porter as Leontes, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, i960 

109 lozel. Worthless, profligate. 


I^eon^ Out I 

A mankind witch ! Hence with her, out door : 
A most intelligencing bawd I 

Paii-L Not so: 

I am as ignorant in that as you 
Tn so entitling me, and no less honest 70 

'i'han you are mad ; which is enough, I’ll warrant. 
As this world goes, to pass for honest. 

Peon. ^ Traitors ! 

Will you not push her out? Give her the bastard. 
•Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tired, un roosted 
•By thy dame Partlet here. Take up the bastard ; 
Take*t up, I say ; give’t to thy crone. 

Paul. For ever 

U II venerable be thy hands, if thou 
"I'akest up the princess by that forced baseness 
Which he has put uponTl 

Peon. He dreads his wife. 

PauL So I would you did ; then Twere past 
all doubt 80 

You ’Id call your children yours. 

Peon. A nest of traitors ? 

Ant. I am none, by this good light. 

PauL Nor I, nor any 

But one that’s here, and that’s himself, for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen’s. 

His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to slander. 
Whose sting is sharper tlian the sword’s; and 
will not — 

For, as the case now stands, it is a curse 
He cannot be compell’d to’t — once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten 
•As ever oak or stone was sound. 

Peon. A callet 90 

Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her 
husband 

And now baits me 1 This brat is none of mine ; 

It is the issue of Polixenes: 

Plence with it, and together with the dam 
Commit them to the fire ! 

Paul. It is yours ; 

And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge. 
So like you, ’tis the worse. Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father, eye. nose, lip, 

'I'he trick of’s frown, hisforenead, nay, the valley, 
I'he pretty dimples of his chin and dheek, 101 
His .smiles, 

I'he very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger: 
And thou, good goddess Nature, which hast 
made it 

So like to him that got it, if thou hast 

The ordering of the mind too, ’mongst all colours 

No yellow in’t, lest she suspedl, as he does. 

Her children not her husband’s ! 

Peon. A gross hag ! 

•And, loz'el, thou art worthy to be bang’d. 

That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Ant. Hang all the husbands izo 

That cannot do that feat, you’ll leave yourself 
Hardly one subjeA. 

Peon. Once more, take her hence. 

Paul. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 

Peon. I ’ll ha’ thee burnt. 

PauL I care not : 

It is an heretic that makes the fire. 

Not she which bums in’t. I ’ll not csdl you tyrant ; 
But this most cruel usage of your queen. 
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Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hinged fancy, something 
savours 

Of tyranny and will ie:noble make you, 120 

Yea, scandalous to the world- 

JLeon* On your allegiance, 

Out of the chamber with her I Were I a tyrant. 
Where were her life? she durst not call me so. 

If she did know me one. Away with her I 

Paui, 1 pray you, do not push me ; I ’ll be gone. 
Look to your babe, my lord; ’tis yours: Tove 
send her 

A better guiding spirit ! What needs these hand^^? 
You, that are thus so tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, so : farewell ; we are gone. {Exit. 1:^0 

JLeon, Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to 
this. 

My child? away with’t ! Even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o’er it, take it hence 
And see it instantly consumed with fire ; 

Even thou and none but thou. Take it up straight : 
Within this hour bring me word ’tis done. 

And by good testimony, or I’ll seize thy life, 
With what thou else call’st thine. If thou refuse 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, say so ; 

The bastard brains with these my proper hands 
Shall I dash out. Go, take it to the fu-e ; 140 

For thou set’st on thy wife. 

A fit. I did not, sir: 

These lords, my noble fellows, if they please. 

Can clear me in’t. 

JLords. We can : my royal liege, 

He is not guilty of her coming hither, 

Eeoft. You’re liars all, 

Eirst Eord. Beseech your highness, give us 
better credit : 

We have always truly served you, and beseech you 
So to esteem of us, and on our knees we beg, 

As recompense of our dear services 1 50 

Past and to come, that you do change this purpose. 
Which being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue : we all kneel. 

JLeon. I am a feather for each wind that blows : 
Shall I live on to see this bastard kneel 
And call me father ? better bum it now 
Than curse it then. But be it ; let it live. 

It shall not neither. You, sir, come you hither ; 
You that have been so tenderly officious 
•With Lady Margery, your midwife there, 160 
To save this bastarci’s life, — for ’tis a bastard. 

So sure as this beard’s grey, — what will you ad- 
venture 

To save this brat’s life ? 

Ant. Any thing, my lord. 

That my ability may undergo 

And nobleness impose : at least thus much ; 

I ’ll pawn the little blood which I have left 
To save the innocent: any thing possible. 

Eean. It shall be possible. Swear by this 
sword 

Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

Ant. I will, my lord. 

JLeon. Mark and perform it, see’st thou<! for 
die fail ^ 170 

Of any point in ’t shall not only be 
Death to thyself but to thy Icwd-tongued wife. 
Whom for tnis time we pardon. We enjoin thee. 
As thou art liege-man to us, that thou carry 


160 Liidy Al artery HtTi 
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AiitiKoruis- ‘Stjinc powt'rful spirit instruct the kites anti 
ra\'ens 'To l>t* thv nurses*’ Kaven, fruni 1 2Th cen!ur\ 
Latin hcstiiir\ 



AntiKonus’ ‘Wolves and bears . . Casting their sa\'a^e- 
ness aside , I*>n^ravinu of Koniulus and Kenuis nursed 
by a wolf, from (L du Choul’s scours dc la Rchi^ron dcs 
Atu'ien^ Romatti^i, i e?f>7 


This female bastard hence and that thou bear it 
To some remote and desert place quite out 
Of our dominions, and that there thou leave it. 
Without more mercy, to it own protedtion 
And favour of the climate. As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, i8o 
On thy soufs peril and thy body’s torture, 

I'liat thou commend it strangely to some place 
Whert' chance may nurse or end it. Take it up. 

Au'. 1 swear to do this, though a present 
death 

Had been more merciful. Come on, poor babe: 
Some powerful spirit instrudt the kites and ravens 
I'o be thy nurses ! Wolves and bears, they say. 
Casting their siivageness aside have done 
I a'ke offices of pity. Sir, be prosperous 
1 11 more than this deed does require ! And blessing 
Against this cruelty fight on thy side, 191 

Poor thing, condemn’d to loss I 

[/tjvif *iviih the child, 

I^eon. No, I’ll not rear 

Another’s issue. 

Knfer a Servant. 

Please your highness, posts 
From those you sent to the oracle arc come 
An hour since : CJleomcnes and Dion, 

Being well arrived from Delphos, are both landed, 
Hasting to the court. 

I^^irst Lord, So please you, sir, their speed 
Hath been beyond account. 

JLeon , Twenty three days 

They have been absent : ’tis good speed ; foretells 
’The great Apollo suddenly will have 200 

The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords; 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady, for, as she hath 
Been puV>li(:ly accused, so sliall she have 
A just and oj^cn trial. While she lives 
My heart will be a burthen to me. Leave rnc, 
And think upon my bidding. \^Esci:unt, 

ACT I IT. 

ScKNE I. A sea-port in Sicilia, 

Enter Cleomknes and Dion. 

Ch’o. The climate’s delicate, the air most 
sweet, 

Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 

J^ion, I ^hall rep>ort. 

For most it caught me, the celestial habits, 
Methinks 1 so .should term them, and the rever- 
ence 

Of the grave wearers- O, the sacrifice ! 

How ceremonious, solemn and unearthly 
It was i’ the offering ! 

Cleo, But of all, the burst 

And the ear-deafening voice o’ the oracle. 

Kin to Jove’s thu ruder, so surprised my sense, 10 
That I was nothing. 

Dion. If the event o’ the journey 

Prove as successful to the queen, — O be’t so 1 — 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy. 

The time is worth the use on’t. 

Cleo, Great Apollo 

Turn all to the best I These proclamations, 

So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
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I little like. 

Jpion^ The violent carriage of it 
^Vill clear or end the business r when the oracle 
Thus by Apollo's great divine seal'd up. 

Shall the contents discover, something rare 20 
Even then will rush to knowledge. Cio ; fresh 
horses ! 

And gracious be the issue ! S^Exeiuit, 

ScKNK II, A court 0/ Justice. 

Enter Lkontes, Lonls, and Officers. 

• Eeon, This sessions, to our great grief we 
pronounce, 

Even pushes 'gainst our heart : the party tried 
The daughter of a king, our wife, and one 
Of us too much beloved. Let us be clear’d 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed injustice, which shall have due course. 
Even to the guilt or the purgation. 

Produce the prisoner. 

Off. It is his highness* pleasure that the (juecn 
Appear in person here in court. Silence ! 10 

E?iter Ukkmionk ^^unrded ; Paulina and 
Ladies attending, 

Econ. Read the indidiment. 

Off, [Eeads] Herrnione, queen to the worthy 
Leoiites, king of Sicilia, thou art here accused 
and arraigned of high treason, in committing 
adultery with Polixenes, king of Bohemia, and 
conspiring with Camillo to take away the life of 
our .sovereign lord the king, thy royal husband ; 
the pretence whereof being by circumstances 
partly laid open, thou, Herrnione, contrary to the 
faith and allegiance of a true subjedl, didst coun- 
sel and aid them, for their better safety, to fly 
away by night. 

Her, Since what I am to say must be but 
that 

Which contradidls my accusation and 
'The testimony on my part no other 
•But what comes from myself, it shall scarce boot 
me 

To say * not guilty;’ mine integrity 

Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it, 

He so received. But thus : if powers divine 
Behold our human ac^tions, as they do, 30 

1 doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush and tyranny 
'I’remblc at patience. You, my lord, best know, 
Who least will seem to do so, my past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true. 

As I am now unhappy ; which is more 
Than history can pattern, though devised 
And play'd to take spectators. For behold me 
•A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king’s daughter, 
'J'he mother to a hopeful prince, here standing 41 
'fo prate and talk for life and honour 'fore 
Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would spare : for 
honour, 

'Tis a derivative from me to mine. 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 
'1*0 your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace. 
How merited to be so ; since he came. 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 50 
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Ian McKellen as Leontes, Royal Shakespeare Co, 1976 


77 Wotting, Knowing 
102 Haled. Dragged. 
105 fashion. Kind. 
107 of limit. Limited. 


Have strain'd to appear tlms : if one jot beyond 
The bound of honour, or in adl or will 
That way inclining, harden'd be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my nearest of kin 
Cry fie upon my grave ! 

JLeon. I ne'er heard yet 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to perform it first. 

Her, ^ That's true enough ; 

Though 'tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 

Leon, You will not own it. 

Her, tMore than mistress of 60 

Which comes to me in name of fault, 1 must not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, 

With whom I am accused, I do confess 
I loved him as in honour he required. 

With such a kind of love as might become 
A lady like me, with a love even such. 

So and no otlier, as yourself commanded : 

Which not to have done I think had been in me 
Both disobedience and ingratitude 
To you and toward your friend, whose love had 
spoke, ^ 70 

Even since it could speak, from an infant, freely 
'I'hat it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 

1 know not how it tastes though it be dish'd 
For me to try how : all I know of it 
Is that Cainillo was an honest man ; 

And why he left your court, the gods themselves, 
•Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 

Leon, You knew of his depiarture, as you know 
What you have undertaken to do in's absence* 
Her, Sir, 80 

You speak a language that 1 understand not : 

My life stands in the level of your dreams, 

Which 1*11 lay down. 

Leon, Your adlions are my dreams; 

You had a bastard by Polixenes, 

And I but dream’d it. As you were past all 
.shame, — 

Those of your fa<5l are so — so past all truth : 
Which to deny concerns more than avails; for as 
I'hy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, 

No father owning it, — which is, indeed. 

More criminal in thee than it, — so thou 90 

Shalt feel our justice, in whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death. 

Her, Sir, spare your threats: 

The bug which you would fright me with 1 seek. 
To me can life be no commodity: 

The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone. 

But know not how it went. My second joy 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence 
I am hair’d, like one infedlious. My third com* 
fort. 

Starred most unluckily, is from my breast, xoo 
The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth, 
•Haled out to murder: myself on every post 
Proclaim'd a strumpet : with immodest hatred 
The child-t>ed privilep;e denied, which 'longs 
•U o women of ail fashion ; lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, i' the open air, before^ 

•I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege. 

Tell me what blessings 1 have here alive. 

That 1 should fear to die? Therefore proceed. 
But yet hear this ; mistake me not; no life, zio 
I prize it not a straw, but for mine honour, 
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Which I would free, if I shall be condemn'd 
Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you 
*Tis rigour and not law. Your honours all, 

I do refer me to the oracle : 

Apollo be my j udge ! 

Pirst JLord* This your request 

Is altogether just : therefore bring forth, 

And in Apollo’s name, his oracle. 

yKxeunt certain Officers. 
Her, The Emperor of Russia was my father: 

0 that he were alfve, and here beholding 121 
His daughter’s trial ! that he did hut see 

•The flatness of my misery, yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge ! 

Re-enter Officers, 7vith Cleomenes apid Dion. 
Offi. You here shall swear upon this sword of 
justice. 

That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos, and from thence have 
brought 

This seal’d'Up oracle, by the hand deliver’d 
Of great Apollo’s priest and that since then 
You have not dared to break the holy seal i ',c. 
Nor read the secrets in’t. 

Cleo. Dion, All this we swear. 

Leon. Break up the seals and read. 

Off. IReads] Hermionc is chaste : Polixenes 
blameless; Cainillo a true subje<5l;: Leontes a 
jealous tyrant ; his innocent babe truly begotten . 
and the king shall live without an heir, if that 
which is lost be not found. 

Lords, Now blessed be the great Apollo ! 
Her, Praised ! 

Leon, Hast thou read truth? 

Ay, my lord ; even so 

As It is here set down. *4^ 

Leon. There is no truth at all i’ the oracle : 
I'he sessions shall proceed : this is mere falsehood. 

Knter Servant. 

Ser^K My lord the king, the Icing ? 

J^eou. What is the business? 

Serxf, O sir, T shall be hated to report it! 
•The prince your .son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's speed, is gone. 

Leon, How! gone? 

Serv, Is dead. 

Leon. Apollo’s angry ; and the heavens them- 
selves 

Do strike at my injustice. [Hermionc s'lvoons. j 
How now there ! 

Paul, This news is mortal to the queen : look 
down 

And see what death is doing. 

Leon. Take her hence : 150 

Her heart is but o'ercharged ; she will recover : 

1 have too much believed mine own suspicion : 
Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life. . , „ 

\ExeuHt Paulina and Ladies, ivtth Hernttone. 

Apollo, pardon 

My great profaneness ’gainst thine oracle ! 

I ’ll reconcile me to Polixenes, 

New woo my queen, recall the good k^amillo. 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy ; 

For, being transported by my jealousies 
1 o bloody thoughts and to revenge, I ctiose 160 


123 flatness. Ueplh. 


143^146 wtfh mere speed. With no more thai> thought 
and fear of the Queen's fate. 



Paulina ‘ look clown \nd sec what tlcath is doin^ ’ 
'^riic Victorian actors Miss Lovell as Paulina. John 
Hvder as Leontes aiul Elcaiioi Hullon as Hermionc 
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168 Unclasp'd Revealed, practice. Plot. 
174 lace, i.e the iace.s of my bodice 
185 \ptces. Samples. 

210 stir. Vlove 



l/Coiites I liji\e deserved All tontines to ttilU then 
bitterest 'William 1 lin as I A'ontes and l)oioth\ (been 
as Paulina, < )1<1 \"ie 'I'lieatre. London, 


(Jamillo for the minister to poison 
My friend Polixenes : which had been done. 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command, though I with death and with 
Reward did threaten and encourage him, 

Not doing 't and being done : he, most humane 
And fill'd with honour, to my kingly guest 
# Unclasp’d my practice, quit his fortunes here. 
Which you knew great, and to the hazard 
Of all inccrtaintics himself commended, 170 

No richer than his honour : how he glisters 
rhorough my rust ' and how liis piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker! 

Re-enter Paulina. 

PatiL Woe the while ! 

#( ), cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 

Break too ! 

Pirst Rorii. What fit is this, good lady? 

Paul. What studied toriiienis, tyrant, hast 
for me? 

What wheels? racks? fires? what flaying? boiling? 
Ill leads or oils? what old or newer torture 
Must 1 receive, whose every word deserves 
'l‘o taste of thy most worst? 'l‘hy tyranny 180 
fogclher working with thy jealousies, 
f ancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
f'or girls of nine, O, think what they have done 
And then run mad indeed, stark mad! for all 
•d'hy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 

That thou betray’dst I’olixcnes, ’twas nothing ; 
J'hat did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant 
And damnable ingrateful : nor wash much, 

I'hoii wouldst have poison’d good Camillo’s honour, 
'L’o have him kill a king ; poor trespasses, lyo 
More nionstious standing by: whereof I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby-daughter 
To be or none or little ; thougli a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire ere done h : 
Nor is't diret^lly laid to tliee, the death 
I )f the young prince, whose honourable thoughts, 
t houghts high for one so lender, cleft the heart 
That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Pdemish’d his gracious darn : this i'> not, no, 
f.aid to thy answer: but the last, — (.) lords, 200 
When I have said, cry ‘ woe I ' — the ciueen, the 
queen, 

d'he swectVt, dear st creature’s dead, aiul ven- 
geance f^or’t 
Not dropp’d down yet. 

Ph'st I^ord^ The higher powers foibnl ' 

Paul, I say she’s dead; I’ll swear ’t. If 
word nor oath 

Prevail not, go and see : if you can bring 
Tindlurc or lustre in her lip, her eye, 

If eat outwardly or breath within, I’ll serve you 
As I would do the gods. But, O thou tyrant ! 

Do not repent these things, for they are heavier 
•Than all thy woes can stir : therefore betake thee 
d’o nothing but despair. A thousand knees 21 1 
Ten thousand years tog^ether, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 

I^eon. Go on, go on : 

Thou canst not .speak too much ; I have deserved 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 

P'irsi I^ord, Say no more : 

Howe’er the busine.ss goes, you have made fault 
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I’ the boldness of your speech. 

Paul. I am sorry for : 

All faults I make, when I shall come to know them, 

I do repent. Alas! I hare show’d too much 221 
'I'he rashness of a woman : he is touch’d 
To the noble heart. What’s gone and what 
past help 

Should be past grief: do not receive afn\<!:iion 
At my petition ; 1 beseech yon, rather 
Let me be punish’d, that have minded you 
Of what you should forget. Now, good my Hegr, 
Sir, n'yal sir, forgive a foolish woman: 

'The love I bore your queen — lo, fool again! — 

I ’ll speak of her no more, nor of your chlltlrcn ; 

1 ’ll not remember you of my own lord, e ;i 

Who is lost too : take your patience to y(»ii. 

And 1 ’ll say nothing. 

J.i'on. 'I’hou didst speak but well 

When most the truth : which 1 receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Prithee, bring me 
I’n the dead bodies of my queen and son : 

One grave shall be for both : upon them shall 
"i'he causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual. Once a day I ’ll visit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears shed there 
Shall he my recreation; so long as nature 1*4 1 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 
I daily vow to use it. Come and lead me 
Unto these sorrows. {Ejcmut. 

ScF-NK III. Bohemia. A desc 7 ^t coimtry nea 7 ‘ 
the sea. 

]\ 7 Ltcr Antigonus 'tviiha Child ^ aiid a Mariner. 
Ant. 'I’hou art perfetfl then, our ship hath 
touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? 

A1(X7-. Ay, my lord : and fear 

Wc have landed in ill time : the skies look ^indy 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience, 
'I'hc heavens with that we have in hand are angry 
And frown upon ’s. 

Ant. Their sacred wills be done! Cto, get 
aboard ; 

FvOok to thy bark; I ’ll not be long before 
1 call upon thee. 

Ma>\ Make your best haste, and go not 10 
Too far i’ the land ; kis like to be loud weather; 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
•( )f ])rey that keep upon ’t. 

Ant. Oo thou away: 

I’ll fc'llow instantly. 

Alar. T am glad at heart 

To be so rid o’ the business. \E.eit. 

j\ fit. Come, poor babe : 

I have heard, but not believed, the spirits o’ the 
dead 

May walk again : if such thing be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me last night, for ne’er was dream 
So like a waking. Xo me comes a creature. 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another , 

T never saw a vessel of like sorrow, , 

So fill’d and so becoming : in pure white robes. 
Like very sani 5 lity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay ; thrice bow d before me, 
And gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
• llecame two spouts : the fury spent, anon 
Did this break from her : * Oood Antigonus, 
Since fate, against thy better disposition. 



HoIk’mim Irom Abinhiiin ( Hfyttami 

tti ihi Tht attf tif tht M’fn/f/, 1 

13 Liw 

26 amm Sof>n 



CV>stuf7if design tiir Anti^jonus b\ Jac<iucs Ntw) 
.St rat lord -upon - Avon, i gtio 
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33 Perdtta. i.c. lost one. 

41 squared Influenced. 

63 amientry. Old people. 

70 harrte. Child. 

71 child (jirl, 

73 "scape. Escapade. 

76 ffot. Begot. 



Shepherd: Til take it up tor pity.’ Engraving by Henry 
Fuseli (1741 1825) 


Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 
Of my poor babe, according; to thine oath, 30 
Places remote enoug^h are in Bohemia, 

There weep and leave it crying ; and, for the babe 
•Is counted lost forever, Perdita, 

I prithee, cairt. For this ungentle business. 

Put on thee by my lord, thou ne’er shalt see 
Thy wife Paulina more.* And so, with shrieks. 
She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

I did in time collecfl myself and thought 
This was so and no slumber. Dreams are toys : 
Yet for this once, yea, superstitiously, 40 

• I will be squared by this. I do believe 
Hermione hath suffer’d death, and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 
Of King Polixencs, it should here be laid. 

Hither for life or death, upon the earth 
Of its right father. Blossom, speed thee well ! 
'I'here lie, and there thy chara^er : there these ; 
Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee, 
pretty. 

And still rest thine. The storm begins : poor 
wretch. 

That for thy mother’s fault art thus exposed 50 
'Fo loss and what may follow ! Weep I cannot, 
But my heart bleeds: and most accursed am I 
'Fo be by oath enjoin’d to thi.s. Farewell! 

'I'he day frowns more and more: thou’rt like to 
have 

A lullaby too rough : I never saw 

The heavens so dim by day. A savage clamour ! 

Well may I get aboard ! This is the chase : 

I am gone for ever. ISjxrzty pursued by cl bear. 

Enter u Shepherd. 

Shep, I would there were no age between 
sixteen and thrcc-and-twcnty, or that youth would 
sleep out the rest ; for there is nothing in the 
between but getting wenches with child, wrong- 

•ing the ancientry, stealing, fighting — Hark you 
now I Would any but these boiled brains of 
nineteen and two-and-twenty hunt this weather? 
They have scared away two of my best sheep, 
which I fear the wolf will sooner find than the 
master : if any where I have them, ’tis by the sea- 
side, browsing of ivy. (rood luck, an’t be thy 

• will ! what have we here ? ^lercy on’s, a barne ; 

• a very pretty barne I A boy or a child, I wonder? 
A pretty one : a very pretty one : sure, some 

• ’scape: though I am not bookish, yet I can read 
waiting-gentlewoman in the ’scape. This has 
been some stair- work, some trunk-work, some 

• behind-door-work. : they were warmer that got 
this than the poor thin^ is here. 1 ’ll take it up 
for pity : yet I ’ll tarry till my son come ; he hal- 
looed but even now. Whoa, ho, hoa I 

Enter Clawn. 

Clo, Hilloa, loa ! 80 

Shep, What, art so ne^r? If thou ’It see a 
thing to talk on when thou art dead and rotten, 
come hither. What aiiest thou, man? 

Clo. I have seen two such sip^hts, by sea and 
by land ! but 1 am not to s£^ it is a sea, for it is 
now the sky : betwixt the Ornament and it you 
cannot thrust a bodkin’s point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it? 

Clo. I would you did but see how it chafes, 
how it rages, how it takes up the shore f but 
that ’s not to the point. O, . the most piteous cry 
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of the poor souls ! sometimes to see ’em, and not 
to see ’em ; now the ship boring the moon with 
•her main-mast, and anon swallowed with vest 
and froth, as you ’Id thrust a cork into a hogs- 
head. And then for the land-service, to see how 
the bear tore out his shoulder-bone; how he cried 
to me for help and said his name was Antigonus, 
a nobleman. But to make an end of the ship, to 
•see how the sea flap-dragoned it : but, first, how 
the poor souls roared, and the sea mocked them ; 
and how the poor gentleman roared and the bear 
mocked him, both roaring louder than the sea or 
weather. 

Shep. Name of mercy, when was this, hoy? 

Clo. Now, now : I have not winked since I 
saw these sights : the men are not yet cold under 
water, nor the bear half dined on the gentleman : 
he’s at it now. 

Skep. Would I had been by, to have helped 
the old man ! m 

Clo. I would you had been by the ship side, 
to have helped her: there your charity would 
have lacked footing. 

Shep. Heavy matters I heavy matters ? but 
look thee here, boy. Now bless thyself : thou 
mettest with things dying, 1 with things new- 
born. Here’s a sight for thee; look thee, a 
•bearing-cloth for a squire’s child ! look thee here ; 
take up, take up, boy; open’t. So, let’s sec: 
it was told me I should be rich by the fairies 
This is some changeling; open’t, What’.s within, 
boy? 

Clo. You’re a made old man: if the sins of 
your youth are forgiven you, you’re well to live. 
Gold ! all gold ! 

Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and ’twill 
prove so : up with’t, keep it close: home, home, 
the next way. We are lucky, boy ; and to be 
so still requires nothing but secrecy. Let my 
sheep go : come, good boy, the next way home. 

Clo. Go you the next way with your findings. 
I’ll go see if the bear be gone from the gentle- 
man and how much he hath eaten: they are 
never curst but when they are hungry : if there 
be any of him left, I ’ll bury it. 

Shep. That’s a good deed. If thou mayest 
discern by that which is left of him what he is, 
fetch me to the sight of him. 

Clo. Marry, will I ; and you shall help to put 
him i’ the ground- 14^ 

Shep. ’Tis a lucky day, boy, and we’ll do 
good deeds on’t. {^Ejreunt. 

ACT IV. Scene i. 

Enter Time, the Chorus. 

Time. I, that please some, try all, both joy 
and terror 

Of good and bad, that makes and unfolds error. 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 

To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 
•O’er sixteen years and lewe the growth untried 
Of that wide gap, since it is in my power 
To o’erthrow law and in one self- bom hour 
To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Let me pass 
The same I am, ere ancient’ st order was 10 

Or what is now received : I witness to 


S4 vest F'oam. 



A ^tonn with a shipwreck Detail itimi a pairitiitp, hv 
Claiiik* losiph Veini^t <1714 I7H()) 



Clown ‘ . the bear tore out his shoulder -bone / Hear, 
from J 2 th century Latin bestiary 


100 fiap-dr atoned Gulped up. 

119 heartn^-'ctoth C'hristeninK robe 

6 growth untried Lvents untold 
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18 fond. Foolish. 

26 Z/v/ nnt nor wish to 



C'ostunie dt'sijjrn for Tinit*, by Jacques Noel, Siratford- 
upon-A\'on, iq6o 


The times that brought them in ; so shall I do 
To the freshest things now reigning and make 
stale 

The glistering of this present, as my tale 
Now seems to it. Your patience this allowing, 

1 turn my glass and give my scene such growing 
As you had slept between : Leontes leaving, 

• rhe effects of his fond jealousies so grieving 
'I'hat he shuts up himself, imagine me. 

Gentle spedlators, that I now may be 20 

In fair Bohemia; and remember well, 

1 mentioned a son o’ the king’s, which Florizel 
I now name to you ; and with speed so pace 
To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 
Kciual with wondering: what of her ensues 

• 1 list not prophesy ; but let Time’s news 

lie known when ’tis brought forth, A shepherd’s 
daughter, 

And what to her adheres, which follows after. 

Is the argument of Time. Of this allow. 

If ever you have spent time worse ere now ; 30 

If never, yet that Time himself doth say 
He wishes earnestly you never may. 

Scene II. Bohemia. 7'he />alnce of Toi^wkuks. 

E7tfcr PoLiXENES and Camii.eo. 

PoL I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more 
importunate : ’tis a sickness denying thee any 
thing ; a death to grant this. 

Cam. It is fifteen years since I saw my 
country : though 1 have for the most part been 
aired abroad, I desire to lay my bones there. 
Besides, the penitent king, my master, hath sent 
for me ; to whose feeling sorrows I might be 
some allay, or 1 o’erween to think so, which is 
another s^mr to my departure. 10 

PoL As thou lovest me, Camillo, wipe not 
out the rest of thy services by leaving me now : 
the need 1 have of thee thine own goodness 
hath made ; better not to have had thee than 
thus to want thee : thou, having made me busi- 
nesses which none without thee can sufficiently 
manage, must either stay to execute them thy- 
self or take away with thee the very services 
thou hast done ; which if 1 have ni)t enough con- 
sidered, as too much I cannot, to be more thank- 
fid to thee shall be my study, and my profit 
therein the heaping friendships. Of that fatal 
country, Sicilia, prithee speak no more ; whose 
very naming punishes me with the remembrance 
of that penitent, as thou callest him, and recon- 
ciled king, my brother ; whose loss of his most 
precious queen and children are even now to be 
afresh lamented. Say to me, when sawest thou 
the Prince Florizel, my son? Kings are no less 
unhappy, their issue not being gracious, than 
they are in losing them when they have approved 
their virtues. 

Cam. Sir, it is three days since I saw the 
prince. What his happier affairs may be, are to 
me unknown : but I have missingly noted, he is 
of late much retired from court and is less fre- 
quent to his princely exercises than formerly he 
hath appeared. 

PoL 1 have considered so much, Camillo, and 
with some care ; so far that I have eyes under 
my service which look upon his removedness; 
from whom 1 have this intelligence, that he is 
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seldom from the house of a most homely shep- 
herd ; a man, they say, that from very nothing, 
and beyond the imagination of his neighbours, is 
grown into an unspeakable estate. 

1 have heard, sir, of such a man, who 
hath a daughter of most rare note : the report of 
her is extended more than can be thought tf> 
begin from such a cottage. tjo 

Pci. lhat*s likewise part of my intelligence, 
•but, I fear, the angle that plucks our son thither. 
Thou shalt accompany us to the place : where 
we will, not appearing what we are, have .some 
question with the .shepherd : from whose sim- 
plicity 1 think it not uneasy to get the cause of 
my son’s resort thither. Prithee, be my present 
partner in this business,, and lay aside the thoughts 
of Sicilia. 

Cant. I willingly obey your command 
Pol. My best Camillo ! We must disguise 
ourselves. yEjvenni 

ScFiNK III. A road near the Shepherd's cottajce. 
K 7 ttry Airroi.vc'i’s, 

Wben daffodils begin to peer, 

• With hcigli I the do\y ovei the dale. 

Why, then comes in the sweet o' the 3 ear; 

For the red blood reigns iti the winter’s pale. 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 

With heigh ! the sweet birds, C), how thc^' .sing ’ 
•Dotli set my pugging tootii on tdge; 

For a quart of ale is a dish foi a king. 

The lark, that tirra-lyra chants. 

With heigh ! with heigh ! the thrush and the jay, 

• Are summer songs for me and my aunts, ii 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 

1 have served Prince Flori?el and in my time 
•wore three-pile : but now I am out of service ; 

But sliall I go mourn for that, my dear? 

'I'he pale moon shines by night : 

And when 1 wander here and lltere, 

1 then do most go right. 

If tinkers may have leave to live, 

• And bear the sow -skin budget, 20 

Then my account T well may give, 

And in the stocks a\oiu h it. 

My traffic is sheets ; when the kite builds, look to 
lesser linen. My father named me Autolycus: 
who being, as 1 am, littered under Mercury , was 
likewise a snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
•With die and drab 1 purchased this caparison, 
•and my revenue is the silly cheat. Gallows and 
knock are too powerful on the highway : beating 
and hanging are terrors to me : for the life to 
come, I sleep out the timught of it. A prize ! a 
prize ! 

Enter Clown. 

• C/f?. Let me see : every ’leven wether tods ; 
every tod yields pound and odd shilling ; fifteen 
hundred shorn, wnat comes the wool to? 

Aut. [Aside] If the springe hold, the cock’s 
mine. 

C/o. I cannot do’t without counters. Let me 
see; what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing 


52 tiNffle. Hook 

2 tJfKxy 

7 tiu}th 'rastc tor thu*Miig 

11 iiimfs W'horc’s 

14 I’liu* cl 



AiitoKius 1 h.i\c ^ci\ccl hriin I flon/.cl a?ul )u ui\ 
nnu- v\f»rc rlin c-]'>ilc |i>hii k awt cti Nuiolvi ns, 

C’oNcol (iaiden I'ficatic, London, 1 S27 Lainling hs 
r W a^mas ( I 7S7 i fSO ^ I 

20 hudycl Jiag 

27 die Dice dtah Pimping rfi/ynnson .\ttin-. 

28-29 Si//\ (heat ( heating the ttailish itaihnvs ami 
hmnk I^ninshmiMiT f<jrrol>l>ei \ \\ as heating and hanging 

33 'lei'en ’icether l^deven sheep tad. A unit ot measure 
ot wool. 
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44- -45 three -man~s(m/i-men Singers in three parts. 

46 means 7’enors 
48 warden. Stewed pear. 

50 ra( e RoDt 
60 strtpes Beatings 

92 troll ‘-my-dames. i e. ‘a game of hoops’ and ‘a hunch 
of whores’ 

101 ape-hearcr. ^’ravelling showman 

102-103 compassed a motion. Acquired a puppet show. 


feast? Three pound of sugar, five pound of cur- 
rants, rice, — what will this sister of mine do with 
rice? But my father hath made her mistress of 
the feast, and she lays it on. She hath made me 
•four and twenty nosegays for the shearers, three- 
man-song-inen all, and very good ones; but they 
•are most of them means and bases; but one pun- 
tan amongst them, and he sings psalms to hom- 
•pipes. 1 must have saffron to colour the warden 
pies ; mace ; dates? — none, that's out of my note ; 
•nutmegs, seven ; a race or two of ginger, but that 
1 may beg ; four pound of prunes, and as many 
of raisins o* the sun. 

Aut. O that ever I was bom ! 

[Grovelling on the ground. 

Clo. I' the name of me — 

Aut. O, help me, help me ! pluck but off these 
rags ; and then, death, death ! 

Clo. Alack, poor soul ! thou hast need of more 
rags to lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

A ut. O sir, the loathsomeness of them offends 
•me more than the stripes I have received, which 
are mighty ones and millions. 6r 

Clo, Alas, poor man! a million of beating 
may come to a great matter. 

Ant. I am robbed, sir, and beaten ; my mone^' 
and apparel ta’en from me, and these detestable 
things put upon me. 

Clo. What, by a horseman, or a footman? 

A ut. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Clo. Indeed, he should be a footman by the 
garments he has left with thee : if this be a horse- 
man’s coat, it hath seen very hot service. Lend 
me thy hand, I'll help thee : come, lend me thy 
hand. 

A ut. O, good sir, tenderly, O ! 

Clo. Alas, poor soul ! 

A tit. O, good sir, softly, good sir ! 1 fear, 

sir, my shoulder-blade is out. 

Clo. How now ! canst stand? 

Aut. [Picking his pocket\ Softly, dear sir; 
good sir, softly. Von ha’ done me a charitable 
office. 8 1 

Clo. Dost lack any money? I have a little 
money for thee. 

Aut. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, 
sir: 1 have a kinsman not past three quarters of 
a mile hence, unto whom I was going; I shall 
there have money, or any thing 1 want : offer me 
no money, 1 pray you ; that kills my heart. 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that 
robbed you ? 90 

Aut. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go 
•about with troll-my-dames : 1 knew him once a 
.servant of the prince : I cannot tell, good sir, for 
which of his virtues it was, but he was certainly 
whipped out of the court. 

Clo. His vice.s, you would say; there's no 
virtue whipped out of the court : they cherish it 
to make it stay there ; and yet it will no more but 
abide. ^ ^ 99 

Aut. Vices, 1 would say, sir. 1 know this man 
• well : he hath been since an ape-bearer; then a 
•proce.ss-server, a bailiff; then he comp>assed a 
motion of the Prodi|;al Son, and married a tin- 
ker's wife within a mile where my land and living 
lies ; and, having flown over many knavish pro- 
fessions, he settled only in rogue : some call nim 
Autolycus. 



• , upon him ! pri^» for my life, prig : 

he haunts wakes, fairs and bear-baitings 

Very true, sir; he, sir, he; that’s the 
ro^c that put me into this apparel. m 

Clo. Not a inore cowardly rogue in all Bo- 
hernia: if you had but looked big and .spit at him 
he 'id have run. 

Aut. I must confess to you. sir, I am no 

• tighter: I am false of heart that wav . and that 
he knew, I warrant him. 

do. How do you now? 

Aut, Sweet sir, much better than I was; 1 
can stand and walk : I will even take my leave 
of you, and pace softly towards my kinsman’s. 
Cio, Shall 1 bring thee on the way? 

Aut. No, good-faced sir; no, sweet .sir. 

Clo. Then fare thee well : I must go buy 
spices for our sheep-shearing. 

Aut. Prosper you, sweet sir! [Ejcit 
Your purse is not hot enough to purchase your 
spice. I’ll be with you at your sheep-shearing 
too: if I make not this cheat bring out anotliet 

• and the shearers prove .sheep, let me he unrolled 

and my name put in the book of virtue ' 131 

[Sing^s^ Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 

• And merrily hent the stile-a; 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile-a \E.xtf. 

Scene IV. ' 2 'hr Shepherd’s 

Enter Fi.okizel and Pertjita. 

Flo. These your unusual weeds to each part 
of you 

• Do give a life : no .shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. This your sheep-.shearing 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the queen on ’t. 

Per. Sir, my gracious lord. 

To chide at your extremes it not becomes me : 

O, pardon, that I name them ! Your high self, 
The gracious mark o’ the land, you have obscured 
With a swain’s wearing, and me, poor lowly maid. 
Most goddess-like prank’d up : but that our feasts 
In every mess have folly and the feeders j i 

Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attired, sworn, I think. 

To show myself a glass. 

F'lo. I bless the time 

When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father’s ground. 

Per, Now Jove afford yon cause ' 

To me the difference forges dread ; your greatness 
Hath not been u.sed to fear. Even now I tremble 
To think your father, by some accident. 

Should pa.ss this way as you did ; O, the Fates ? 20 
How would he look, to see his work so noble 
Vilely bound up? What would he say? Or how 
Should I, in these my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence ? 

Flo. Apprehend 

Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow’d ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated : and the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 30 

As I seem now. Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer. 
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116 falni' i.t*. vv4‘iik 

130 ufirallcd Struck oH the roll 
133 funt 1 t* lump ri^fht over 
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Mary Kohinsou (175S 1 Soo) as IVrdita Fainting hv 
'I'honias t/ainshi^rough, 17S1 
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FloriZ€‘I‘ ‘'I'hciu dearest Perdita . . .* The Victorian 
actors Jenny Marston as Perdita and Frederick Robinson 
as Florizel. 

56 pantlet , Pantry servant. 

82 streak'd fitllyvors. Striped pinks 


Nor in a way so chaste, since my desires 
Run not before mine honour, nor my lusts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 

/Vr. O, but, sir, 

Your resolution cannot hold, when 'tis 
Opposed, as it must be, by the power of tlie king : 
One of these two must be necessities. 

Which then will speak, that you must change 
this purpose, 

Or I my life. 

jF'Io. U'hoii dearest Perdita, 40 

With these forced thoughts, I prithee, darken not 
The mirth o’ the feast. Or I’ll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father’s. For 1 cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine. To this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say no. Be merry, gentle ; 
Strangle such thoughts as these w'ith any thing 
That you behold the while. Your guests are 
coming : 

Lift up your countenance, as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial which 50 

We two have sworn shall come. 

Per, O lady Fortune, 

Stand you auspicious ! 

Plo* See, your guests approach : 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
And let’s be red with mirth. 

Enter Shepherd, Clown, Mops A, Dorcas, and 
others^ 'ivitk Polixenes and Camilt.o dis- 
guised, 

Shep. Fie, daughter ! when my old wife 
lived, upon 

•This day she was both pan tier, butler, cook. 

Both dame and .servant ; welcomed all, served all; 
Would sing her song and dance her turn ; now 
here, 

At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle; 

Dn his shoulder, and his ; her face o’ fire 60 
With labour and the thing she took to quench it, 
She would to each one sip. You are retired. 

As if you were a feasted one and not 
The hostess of the meeting : pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to’s welcome; for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
C'ome, quench your blushes and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o* the feast : 
come on, 

And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing. 

As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per. \To PoL\ Sir, welcome : 70 

It is iny father’s will I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o’ the day. [ 7 V? Ca 7 n.\ YouTe 
welcome, sir. 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. Reverend 
sirs, 

For you there’s ro.semary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long : 

Grace and remembrance be to you both, 

And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol, Shepherdess, — 

A fair one are you — well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per, Sir, the year growing ancient, 

Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 80 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the 
season 

•Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors, 
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Which some call nature’s bastards : of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren ; and 1 care not 

• To get slips of them. 

Wherefore, gentle maiden. 
Do you negle< 5 l them? 

Per. For 1 have heard it said 

• There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With gi-eat creating nature. 

Pol. Say there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean : so, over that art 90 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we 
marry 

•A gentler scion to the wildest .stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of mjbler race : this is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. 

Per. So it is. 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in gillyvors, 
And do not call them bastards. 

Per. IMlnotput 

#'i'he dibble in earth to set one .slip of them ; 100 

No more than were I painted 1 would wish 
This youth should say 'twere well and only 
therefore 

Desire to breed by me. Here ’s flowers for you ; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they ace given 
To men of middle age. You’re very welcome. 
Cam. I should leave grazing, were 1 of your 
flock, 

And only live by gazing. 

Per. Out, alas! iro 

You’ld be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Now, 
my fair* .St friend, 

I would I had some flowers o’ the spring that 
might 

Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
•Your maidenheads growing : O Pro.serpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 

• From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 121 

• Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses. 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

• Bright Phoebus in his strength — a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 

• The flower-de-luce being one ! O, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend. 
To strew him o*er and o’er ! 

Flo, What, like a corse ? 

Per. No, like a bank for love to lie and play on : 
Not like a corse; or if, not to be buried, 131 
But quick and in mine arms. Come, take your 
flowers : 

Methinks I play as 1 have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals : sure this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 

Flo, What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, 
sweet. 


85 Carnations and pinks are propagated by 

cuttings. I'or the next few lines there are several puns on 
gardeners* terms. 

87 fiii’dness Partic<iloratK>n. 



Pohxenes ‘ marr\ A gentler seu>ii lo the w ildt'st 

slock . ' IVrditii, I'lorizel and Polixenes Detail frcmi a 
painting hv F^'raiKis W'ht atlev ( 174^; iSoi ) 


100 iiihhl* ( hardening tool 
116 Pro'ierpnut Croddess of spiing 
118 />/^ I'lulo, god of tin- I 'ndei woi Id 
122 C'ythvren Wnus 

124 PhiM’hus Sun-gt>d 

flower lit (' Fleur-de-lis, ins 
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Rural dance. EnKravinj; from Chapter House Treaties, 
>527 


169 a worthy feeding. Ciood past u re. 
171 like sooth i.e. as if it is true. 

176 featly. Nimbly. 


I Md have you do it ever : when you sing, 

1 ’Id have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 

Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affairs. 

To sing them too : when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 141 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so. 

And own no other fundliou : each your doing. 

So singular in each particular, 

Crowns what you are doing in the present deed, 
Th at all your adls are queens. 

Per, O Doricles, 

Your praises are too large : but that your youth. 
And the true blood which pcepeth fairly through^ 
Do plainly give you out an unstain'd shepherd, 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doriclcs, 150 
Y oil woo’d me the false way. 

Flo. I think you have 

As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to't. But come; our dance, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita: so turtles i>air, 

T'hat never mean to part. 

Per, I '11 swear for 'em. 

Pol. This is the prettiest low-bom lasS that 
ever 

Ran on the green-sward : nothing she does or 
seems 

But smacks of something greater than herself. 
Too noble for this place. 

Catn. He tells her something 

That makes her blood look out ; good sooth, she is 
The queen of curds and cream. 16 1 

Clo, Come on, strike up ! 

Dor. Mopsa must be your mistress: marry, 
garlic. 

To mend her kissing with ! 

Mop. Now, in good time ! 

Clo. Not a word, a word ; we stand upon our 
manners. 

Come, strike up ! 

[Music* Here a dance of Shepherds and 

Shepherdesses* 

Pol. Pray, good shepherd, what fair swain is 
this 

Which dances with your daughter? 

Shep. They call him Doricles; and boasts 
himself 

• To have a worthy feeding: but I have it 

Upon his own report and I believe it ; 170 

• He looks like sooth. He says he loves my 

daughter : 

I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water as he'll stand and read 
As 'twere my daughter's eyes : and, to be plain, 

1 think there is not half a kiss to choose 

• Who loves another best. 

Pol. She dances featly. 

Shep. So she does any thing ; though I re- 
port it, 

That should be silent : if youn^ Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. z8o 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. O master, if you did but hear the ped- 
lar at the door, you would never dance again 
after a tabor and pipe ; no, the bagpipe could not 
move you: he sings several tunes faster than 
you ’ll tell money ; he utters them as he had eaten 
ballads and all men's ears grew to his tunes. 
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Clo. He could never come better ; he shall 
come in. I love a ballad but even too well, if it 
be doleful matter merrily set down, or a very 
pleasant thing indeed and sung lamentably. 190 
Se^. He bath songs for man or Woman, of 
all sizes ; no milliner can so fit his customers with 
gloves : he has the prettiest love-songs for maids ; 
so without bawdry, which is strange ; with such 

• delicate burthens of dildos and fadings, 'jump 
her and thump her;^ and where some stretch- 
mouthed rascal would, as it were, mean mi.schief 

•and break a foul gap into the matter, he makes the 
maid to answer 'Whoop, do me no harm, goc^ 
man;’ puts him off, slights him, with 'Whoop, 
do me no harm, good man.’ 201 

PoL This is a brave fellow. 
do. Believe me, thou talkest of an admirable 
•conceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares? 

Serv,^ He hath ribbons of all the colours 
•i’ the rainbow; points more than all the lawyers in 
Bohemia can learnedly handle, though they come 
•to him by the gross: inkles, caddisses, cambrics, 
lawns : why, he sings ’em over as they were gods 
or goddesses ; you would think a smock were a 

• she-angel, he so chants to the sleeve-hand and 

• the work about the square on ’t. 

Clo, Prithee bring him in ; and let him ap- 
proach singing. 

Pot. Forewarn him that he use no scurrilous 
words in ’s tunes. [Exit Servant. 

do. You have of these pedlars, that have 
more in them than you ’Id think, sister. 

Per* Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 

Enter Autolycus, singing^. 

Lawn as white as driven snow ; 220 

• Cyprus black as e’er was crow ; 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses ; 

Masks for faces and for noses ; 

• Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 

• Golden quoifs and stomachers. 

For my lads to give their dears : 

• Pins and jpoking-sticks of steel. 

What maids laoc from head to heel : 

Come buy of me, come ; come buy, come buy ; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry : 231 

Come buy. 

Clo. If I were not in love with Mopsa, thou 
shouldst take no money of me ; but l^ing en- 

• thralled as 1 am, it will also be the bondage of 
certain ribbons and gloves. 

Mop, I was promised them against the feast ; 
but they come not too late now. 

Dor, He hath promised you more than that, 
or there be liars. 240 

Mop, He hath paid you all he promised you : 
may dc, he has paid you more, which will shame 
you to give him again. 

Clo, Is there no manners left among maids? 
•will they wear their plackets where they should 
bear their faces? Is there not milking-time, 
when you are going to bed, or kiln-hole, to 

• whistle off these secrets, but you must be tittle- 

tattling before all our guests? ’tis well they are 
whispering: clamour your tong^ues, and not a 
word more. 251 

Mop* I have done. ^ Come, you promised me 
a tawdry-lace and a pair of sweet gloves. 


1S5 hiirtherjs. Tunes dildo Phallus fadm^s. Fadings 
out (with bawdy suggestion). 

198 hrtak a find fiiip into Rudely interrupt 

204 iometted Wittv uuhr aided New. 

206 fyotnts. I e ‘lat'es’ and Mega! points*. 

208 inkles 1^1 nen tapes (addtKses Crarfer tape. 

211 slee^'e-hund. C'virt. 

212 square. Breast piece 
221 ('yprus Oepe 

224 Hufile Black glas.s heails 
226 tfuoijs 'Tight titling caps. 

228 poktng'Sfu ks Stiffening non 

235 hondafje. Making up a parcel 

245 plaeket. 1 e *.sht in petticoat’ and ‘private parts*. 

248 whiKlle n(f Speak secretlv of 
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261 parcels of charge. Items of value. 



Autolycus ‘Here's one to a very doleful tune 
Fainting bv C' K Leslie (i7g4 iSsg) 

268 carbonadoed. Broiled 


Cio. Have I not told thee how I was cozened 
by the way and lost all my money ? 

Aut. And indeed^ sir, there are c6zeners 
abroad ; therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo. Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose no- 
thing here. 

A ut. 1 hope so, sir ; for I have about me 
• many parcels of charge. 261 

Clo. What hast here ? ballads? 

Mop. Pray now, buy some : I love a ballad in 
print life, for then we are sure they are true. 

Aut. Here’s one to a very doleful tune, how 
a usurer’s wife was brought to bed of twenty 
money-bags at a burthen and how she longed to 
•eat adders* heads and toads carbonadoed. 

Mop. Is it true, think you ? 

Aut. Very true, and but a month old. 270 

jyo^. Bless me from marrying a usurer ! 

Aut. Here’s the midwife’s name to’t, one 
Mistress Tale-porter, and five or six honest wives 
that were present. Why should I carry lies 
abroad ? 

Mop. Pray you now, buy it. 

Clo. Come on, lay it by; and let’s first see 
rnoe ballads ; we ’ll buy the other things anon. 

A 74 t. Here’s another ballad of a fish, that 
appeared upon the coast on Wednesday the four- 
score of April, forty thousand fathom above water, 
and sung this ballad against the hard hearts of 
maids : it was thought she was a woman and was 
turned into a cold fish for she would not exchange 
flesh with one that loved her : the ballad is very 
pitiful and as true. 

Dor, Is it true too, think you? 

Aut. Five justices’ hands at it, and witnesses 
more than my pack will hold. 

C lo. Lay it by too : another. 290 

Ant. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty 
one. 

Mop. Let ’s have some merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one and 
goes to the tune of ‘ Two maids wooing a man : ’ 
there ’s scarce a maid westward but she sings it ; 
*tis in request, I can tell you. 

Mop. We can both sing it: if thou ’It bear a 
part, thou shalt hear ; ’tis in three parts. 

Dor. We had the tune on’t a month ago. 300 

Aut. I can bear my part ; you must know ’tis 
my occupation ; have at it with you. 

Song. 

A. Get you hence, for I must go 
Where it fits not you to know, 

D, Whither? M, O, whither? D, Whither? 

M. It becomes thy oath full well. 

Thou to me thy secrets tell. 

D. Me too, let me go thither. 

M. Or thou goest to the grange or mill. 

D, If to either, thou dost ill. 310 

A. Neither. Z>. What, neither? A. Neither. 

D, Thou hast sworn my love to be. 

M. Thou hast sworn it more to me : 

Then whither goest ? say, whither? 

Clo. We’ll have this song out anon by our- 
selves: my father and the gentlemen are in sad 
talk, and we’ll not trouble them. Come, bring 
away thy pack after me. Wenches, I ’ll buy for 
you both. Pedlar, let’s have the first choice. 
Follow me, girls. [Exit 'tvith Dorc€ts and Mopsa. 
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Aiit, And you shall pay well for ’em. 

\^Follo'ivs shigiNi^, 

Will you buy any tape. 

Or lace for your cape, 

My dainty duck, niy dcar-a? 

Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your head, 

Of the new’st and finest, finest wear-a? 

Come to the pedlar; 

Money 's a luedler, 

• That doth utter all men’s waic-a. \^Exit. 3 :>o 


Re-enter Servant. 


Serz' Master, there is three carters, three 

• shci>herds, three neat-herds, three swine-herds, 

• that have made themselves all men of hair, they 
call themselves Saltiers, and they have a dance 

• which the wenches say i.s a gallimaufry of gambols, 

because they are not in 't ; but they themscKcs 
are o’ the mind, if it be not too rough for .some 
that know little but bowling, il will please plenti- 
fully. 339 

S/iep. Away! we’ll none oii’t: here has been 
too much homely foolery already. 1 know, sir, 
we weary you. 

FoL You weary those that refresh us : pray, 
1 cl\ see these four threes of herdsmen. 

Serzf. One three of them, by their own report, 
sir, hath danced before the king; and not the 
worst of the three but jumps twelve foot and a 

• half by the squier. 

S/u'p, Leave your prating : since these good 
men are pleased, let them conic in ; but cpiickL'' 
now. , 331 

Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. II:.. x a. 


Here a dance of izuelvc Satyrs. 

Pol. O, father, you’ll know moie of that here- 
after. 

yPo Cam.\ Is it not too far gone? lis nine to 
part them. 

He’s simple and tells much. ^ Flor.\ How 
now, fair shepherd ! 

Your heart is full of something that does take 
Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when 1 was 
young 

And handed love as you do, I was wont 
To load my she w ith knacks ; 1 would have ran- 
sack’d , , 

The pedlar’.s .silken treasury and have pour a u 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go 
•And nothing marted with him. If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse and call this 

• Your lack of love or bounty, you were straitcU 
For a reply, at least if you make a/care 

Of happy holding her. 

Old sir, 1 know 

She prizes not such trifles as these , , 

'rhe gifts she looks from me are pack ^ 

Up in my heart; which 1 have given ^ready, 3^0 
But not deliver’d. O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, . 

Hath sometime loved ! I take thy hand, this hand. 
As soft as dove’s down and as white as it, , , 

• Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann d snow that s 

bolted , 


330 utte} L onet-rn 

332 m iit~hefii\ t’<nv lu'rd*A 

333 of font i t*. cuwvcd wilh skius. 

335 t y ’\U'd\c\ 

348 hy tfu' t ' b\' iht* rule 

362 /lofhinLi rftitftcif \laclt' n(» busmens, 

384 sir ‘\t M loss 



Klorizcl I takf thv haiKl ' Pukka- A she roil as Ferdlta 
and William Koa as l-'lorizel, OUl Vu 'Phi-atre, lamdon. 

374 bofieti 
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Florizel, Perdita and Polixcnes and Canriillo in disguise. 
Kngraving from a design by F. Hayman (1708- 1776) 

409 alt erirtft rheums. Serious c atarrh. 


How prettily tlie youngs swaiu seems to wash 
The hand was fair before ! I have put you out ; 
But to your protestation ; let me hear 
What you profess. 

Do, and be witness to 't. 379 

And this my neighbour tooV 

And he, and more 
Than he, and men, the earth, the heavens, and all ; 
That, were 1 crowned the most imperial monarch, 
'Fhereof most worthy, were 1 the fairest youth 
I'hat ever made eye swerve, had force atid know- 
ledge 

More than was ever man’s, I would not prize them 
Without her love ; for her employ them all ; 
Commend them and condemn them to her service 
Or to their own perdition. 

PoL Fairly offer d. 

Cam. This shows a sound affedlion. 

Sliep. But, my daughter. 

Say you the like to him? 

Per. 1 cannot speak 39 ^ 

So well, nothing so well ; no, nor mean better : 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

S/iep. Take hands, a bargain ! 

And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness 
to ’t : 

I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

Pio, that must be 

1’ the virtue of your daughter: one being dead, 

I shall have more than you can dream of yet ; 
Knough then for your wonder. But, come on, 399 
Contra( 5 l us Tore these witnesses. 

S/irp. Come, your hand \ 

And, daughter, yours. 

PoL Soft, swain, awhile, beseech you ; 

Have you a father? 

Plo. ^ 1 have: but what of him? 

PoL Knows he of this ? 

Plo, He neitlicr does nor shall. 

PoL Me thinks a father 
Is at the nuptial of his son a guest 
That best becomes the table. Fray you once more. 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs ? is he not stupid 
I With age and altering rheums? can he speak? 
hear? 409 

Know man from man ? dispute his own estate ? 
Lries he not bed-rid? and again does nothing 
But what he did being childish ? 

Plo, ^ No, good sir; 

He has his health and ampler strengtli indeed 
Than most have of his age. 

PoL By my white beard. 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
Something unfilial : reason my son 
Should choose himself a wife, but as good reason 
The father, all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity, should hold some counsel 
In such a business. 

Plo. I yield all this ; 420 

But for some other reasons, my grave sir. 

Which *tis not fit you know, 1 not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

PoL Let him know’c 

Plo, He shall not. 

PoL Prithee, let him. 

Plo, No, he must not. 
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Shep, Let him^ my son; he shall not need to 
grieve 

At knowing of thy choice. 

^ Come, come, he must not. 
Mark our contradl. 

PoL Mark your divorce, young sir, 

( Discouering^ 

Whom son I dare not call ; thou art too base 
To be acknowledged: thou a sceptre’s heir, 42^ 
That thus affedl’sta sheep-ho<ik ! Thou old traitor, 
I am sorry that by hanging thee I can 
But shorten thy life one week. And thou, fresh 
piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force iiuist know 
The royal fool lliou copest with, — 

Shep. O, my heart! 

Pol. I’ll have thy beauty scratch’d with briers, 
and made 

•More homely than thy state. For thee, fond boy. 
If I may ever know thou dost but sigh 
That thou no more shalt sec this knack, as never 
I mean thou shalt, we’ll bar thee from succession : 
Not hold thee of our blood, no, not our kin, 440 
•Far than Deucalion off: mark thou my words: 
Follow us to the court. Thou churl, for this time. 
Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee 
From the dead blow of it. And you, enchant- 
ment, — 

Worthy enough a herdsman \ yea, him too. 

That makes himself, but for our honour therein. 
Unworthy thee, — if ever henceforth thou 
These rural latches to his entrance open, 

Or hoop his body iru^re with thy einbrace.s, 

I will devise a death as cruel for thee 450 

As thou art tender to ’t. \Ejeit. 

Per. Even here undone ! 

I was not much afeard ; for once or twice 
1 was about to speak and tell him plainly, 

The selfsame sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage but 
Looks on alike. Will’t please you, sir, be gone? 
I told you what would come of this: beseech you. 
Of your own state take care : this dream of mine, — 
•Being now awake, 1 ’ll queen it no inch farther* 
But milk my ewes and weep. 460 

Cam. Why, how now, father ? 

Speak ere thou diest. 

Shep, I cannot speak, nor think. 

Nor dare to know that which 1 know, O sir I 
You have undone a man of fourscore three. 

That thought to fill his grave in quiet, yea. 

To die upon the bed my father died. 

To lie close by his honest bones : but now 
Some hangman must put on my shroud and lay me 
•Where no priest shovels in dust. O cursed wretch. 
That knew’st this was the prince, and wouldst ad- 
venture ^ 47 f 

To mingle faith with him ! Undone ! undone ! 

If I might die within this hour, I have lived 
To die when I desire. \Ejrtt. 

Flo. Why look you so upon me? 

I am but sorry, not afeard ; delay’d. 

But nothing alter’d : what I was, 1 am : 

More straining on for plucking back, not fol- 
lowing 

My leash unwillingly. 

Cant. Gracious my lord. 

You know your father’s temper: at this time 
He will allow no speech, which 1 do guess 


436 honip/y Rustu. 

441 Dpurahon. kf^cndaiv Noah 

459 111 . farther i e 1 w ill nor continiK* to he hostess 

of this piiri> 

470 14 'hi’rr Just i e. in unhalltivved ground. 
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492 fancy. Love. 



Florizel* ‘Hark, Perdita. I’ll hear you by and by.’ Einilv 
Fowler as Perdita and Edward Crompton as Florizel, 
^I’heatre Royal, Drury Dane, London, 1878 

524 lunous Anxious. 


You do not purpose to him; and as hardly 
Will he endure your sight as yet, I fear: 4S0 

Then, till the fury of his highness settle. 

Come not before him. 

Flo. I not purpose it. 

I think, Camillo? 

Cam. Even he, my lord. 

Per. How often have I told you ’twould be 
thus 1 

How often said, my dignity would last 
But till ’twere known ! 

Flo. It cannot fail but by 

'I'he violation of my faith ; and then 
Let nature crush the sides o’ the earth together 
And mar the seeds within ! Lift up thy looks : 
From my succession wipe me, father; I 4(^0 

Am heir to my affecflion. 

Cafft. Be advised. 

• Flo. I am, and by my fancy : if my reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason ; 

If not, my senses, better pleased with madness. 
Do bid it welcome. 

Ca>ti. This is desperate, sir. 

Flo. So call it : but it does fulfil my vow ; 

I needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 

Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean’d, for all the sun sees or 499 
The close earth wombs or the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair beloved : therefore, I pray you, 
As you have ever been my father’s honour’d 
friend, 

When he shall miss me, — as, in faith, I mean not 

'Fo see him any more, — cast your good counsels 

Upon his passion : let my.self and fortune 

Tug for the time to come. This you may know 

And so deliver, I am put to sea 

With her whom here I cannot hold on shore : 

And most opportune to our need I have 510 

A vessel rides fast by, but not prepared 
For this design. What course I mean to hold 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 

Cam. O my lord ! 

1 would your spirit were easier for advice. 

Or stronger for your need. 

Flo. Hark, her aside. 

I’ll hear you by and by. 

Cam. He’s irremoveable. 

Resolved for flight. Now were I happy, if 
H is going I could frame to serve my turn, 519 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour. 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
1 so much thirst to see. 

Flo. Now, good Camillo ; 

• I am so fraught with curious bu.siness that 
I leave out ceremony. 

Cam. Sir, I think 

You have heard of my poor services, i’ the love 
That I have borne your father? 

Flo. Very nobly 

Have you deserved : it is my father’s music 
To speak your deeds, not little of his care 529 
To have them recompensed as thought on. 

Cam. Well, my lord. 

If you may please to think I love the king 
And through him what is nearest to him, which is 
Your gracious self, embrace but my dire< 5 Iion : 
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If your more ponderous and settled projea 
May suffer alteration, on mine honour 
1 '11 point you where you shall have such receiving 
As shall become your highness; where you may 
Enjoy your mistress, from the whom, 1 see, 
'I'here’s no disjun( 5 lif)n to be made, but by— 539 
As heavens forfend 1 your ruin; many lier. 
And, with my best endeavours in your absence, 
Your discontenting father strive to qualify 
And bring him up to liking. 

How, Caniillo, 

May this, almost a mirarle, be done? 

That I may call thee something more than man 
And after that trust to thee. 

Cam. Have you thought on 

A place whereto y<^>ii’ll go? 

I^lo. N(jt any yet : 

But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To what we wildly do, so we pri)fess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance and flies 5 so 
Of every wind that blows. 

Ca 7 Ji. i'hcn list to me: 

This follows, if you will not change your purpose 
But undergo this flight, make for Sicilia, 

And there present yourself and your fair princess. 
For so I see she must be. Tore Leontes ; 

She shall be habited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks I see 
Leontes opening his free arms and weeping 558 
His welcomes forth ; asks thee the son forgiveness. 
As 'twere i’ the father’s person ; kisse‘> the liands 
Of your fresh princess ; o’er and o’er divides him 
’'I'wixt his unkindness and his kindness ; the one 
He chides to hell and bids the other grow 
Faster than thought or time. 

Worthy Camillo, 

What colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him ? 

Caat. Sent by the king your father 

To greet him and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you as from your father shall deliver. 
Things known betwixt us three, ] ’ll write you 
down : 57o 

The which shall point you forth at every sitting 
What you must say ; that he shall not perceive 
But that you have your father’s bosom there 
And speak his very heart. 

I am bound to you : 

There is some sap in this. 

Ca7H. A course more promising 

Them a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, iindream’d shores, most cer- 
tain 

To miseries enough; no hope to help you, 

But as you shake off one to take another ; 
Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 580 
Do their best office, if they can but stay you 
Where you'll be loath to be: besides you know 
Prosperity’s the very bond of love, 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Afflit^ion alters. 

Per. One of these is true : 

I think affli<5lion may subdue the check, 

But not t^e in the mind. 

Cam. Yea, say you so? 

There shall not at your father’s house these seven 
years 

Be born another such. 
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501 She . . . birth, i.v she is lowly horn. 

S08 p€}mander. Ball of spices carried as protection against 
infection ; often an oranRc stuck with cloves. 

609 tablet-book. Pocket notebook. 

618 Pi •ttitoes. Pifts’ trotters. 

621 senseles s . N um b 

628 whoo-bub. Hubbub 

629 C'houf^ha from the chaff. Oc>ws from the husks of 
corn 


J^lo. My good Camillo^ 

She is as forward of her breeding as 590 

• fShe is i’ the rear our birth. 

Cant. I cannot say ’tis pity 

She lacks instru< 5 lions, for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach. 

Per. Your pardon, sir ; for this 

I ’ll blush you thanks. 

Flo. My prettiest Perdita ! 

But O, the thorns we stand upon ! Camillo, 
Preserver of my father, now of me. 

The medicine of our house, how shall we do? 

We are not furnish’d like Bohemia’s son. 

Nor shall appear in Sicilia. 

Cam. My lord. 

Fear none of this : I think you know my fortunes 
Do all lie there : it shall be so my care 6ot 

To have you royally appointed as if 
I'he scene you play were mine. For instance, sir, 
7 'hat you may know you shall not want, one word. 

[ They talk aside* 

Re~euter Autolycus. 

Aut. Ha, ha! what a fool Honesty is! and 
'JVust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentle- 
man ! I have sold all my trumpery ; not a coun- 

• terfeit stone, not a ribbon, ^lass, pomander, 

• brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, glove, 
shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my p>ack 
from fasting : they throng who should buy first, 
as if my trinkets had Ijeen hallowed and brought 
a benedidlion to the buyer: by which means I 
saw whose purse was best in picture ; and what I 
saw, to my good use I remembered. My clown, 
who wants biit something to be a reasonable man, 
grew so in love with the wenches’ song, that he 

• would not stir his pettitoes till he had both tune 
and words ; which so drew the rest of the herd to 
me that all their other senses stuck in ears : you 

• might have pinched a placket, it was senseless: 
’twas nothing to geld a codpiece of a purse ; I 
could have hied keys off that hung in chains : no 
hearing, no feeling, but my sir’s song, and ad- 
miring the nothing of it. So that in this time of 
lethargy I picked and cut most of their festival 
purses ; and had not the old man come in with a 

• whoo-bub against his daughter and the king’s 

• son and scared my choughs from the chaff, 1 had 
not left a purse alive in the whole army. 630 
\^Camillo^ Flcrizel^ and Perdita come Jorivard. 

Cant. Nay, but my letters, by this means 
being there 

So soon as you arrive, shall clear that doubt. 

Flo. And those that you’ll procure from King 
Leontes — 

Cam. Shall satisfy your father. 

Per, Happy be you ! 

Ail that you speak shows fair. 

Cam. Who have we here ? 

[Seeing^ A utolycus. 

We’ll make an instrument of this, omit 
Nothing may give us aid. 

Aut. If they have overheard me now, why, 
hanging. 639 

Cam. How now, good fellow I why shakest 
thou so? Fear not, man; here’s no harm in- 
tended to thee. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam. Why, be so still; here’s nobody will 
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Steal that from thee : yet for the outside of thy 
poverty we must make an exchange ; therefore 
disease thee instantly, — thou must think there ’s 
a necessity in’t, — and change garments with this 
gentleman : though the pennyworth on his side 
•be the worst, yet hold thee, there’s some boot. 

Aut, I am a poor fellow, sir, [Astde\ I know 
ye well enough. 

Cant. Nay, prithee, dispatch: the gentleman 
is half flayed already. 

Aut. Are you in earnest, sir? [AsiW^\ 1 
smell the trick on’t. 

l>ispatch, I prithee. 

Aut. Indeed, I have had earnest; but I can- 
not with conscience take it. 

Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle. 6fk> 

[Flof^tzel and. A utolycus ejcchange ga 7 ‘ merits. 
Fortunate mistress, — let my prophecy 
Come home to jre ! — you must retire yourself 
Into some covert : take your sweetheart’s hat 
And pluck it o’er your brows, muffle your face, 
•Dismantle you, and, as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming ; that you may — 
• For I do fear eyes over — to shipboard 
Get undescried. 

Per. I see the play so lies 

That I must bear a part. 

Cam. No remedy. 669 

Have you done there ? 

Flo, Should I now meet my father. 

He would not call me son. 

Cam, Nay, you shall have no hat. 

[Ghfing^ it to Perdita, 
Come, lady, come. Farewell, my friend. 

Aut. Adieu, sir. 

Flom O Perdita, what have we twain forgot ! 
Pray you, a word. 

Cam. [Aside} What I do next, shall be to 
tell the king 

Of this escape and whither they are bound ; 
Wherein my hope is I shall so prevail 
To force him after : in whose conipany 
I shall review Sicilia, for whose sight 
I have a woman’s longing. 

Flo. Fortune spieed us ! 680 

Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 

Cam. The swifter speed the better. 

[Exeunt Florizely Perdita^ and Camillo, 

Aut. I understand the business, I hear it; to 
have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is necessary for a cut-purse ; a good nose 
is requisite also, to smell out work for the other 
senses. I see this is the time that the unjust 
man doth thrive. What an exchange had this 
been without boot ! W^hat a boot is here with 
this exchange ! Sure the gods do this year 
connive at us, and we may do any thing ex- 
tempore. The prince himself is about a piece 
of iniquity, stealing away from his father with 
• his clog at his heels : if I thought it were a piece 
of honesty to acquaint the king withal, I would 
not do’t: I hold it the more knavery to con- 
ceal it; and therein am I constant to my pro- 
fession. 

Re-enter Clown and Shepherd. 

Aside, aside; here is more matter for a hot 
brain : every lane’s end, every shop, church, 
session, hanging, yields a careful man work. 701 



Camillo* ‘ . chaotic Kannents with ihis 

iVlichael Williams as Aiitoivcus, Royal Shakt^speart* Co, 

lQ7fl 

650 htuti Prohl 
665 OisKuisi* 

667 o^'er Overlook us 
694 hi\ dofi i.e Perdita. 
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727 fur del. Bundle. 



Shephertl ‘ there is th<it in this frircici vmI! make him 
scratch his beard’ Scene from Jlarlev (iramiJlc- 
Harker’s prnclin tion, Saxny 'I’heatre. LnndoiK ini-^ 

733 ex ircnietit Cjixiwth nf hair 

738 rnnditiitn. C'nnients. 

756 mensurt Bearing 

759 toazv 'Tease 

760 cafi-a-pe. Head In loot 


Clo. See, see ; what a man you are now ! 
There is no other way but to tell the kinf 
she’s a changeling and none of your flesh and 
blood. 

Shcp. Nay, but hear me. 

Clo. Nay, but hear me. 

S/tep. Go to, then. 708 

Clo. She being none of your flesh and blood, 
your flesh and blood has not offended the king ; 
and so your flesh and blood is not to be punished 
by him. Show those things you found about 
her, those secret things, all but what she has 
with her : this being done, let the law go whistle : 
I warrant you. 

Shep. 1 will tell the king all, every word, 
yea, and his son’s pranks too; who, I may say, 
is no honest man, neither to his father nor to 
me, to go about to make me the king's brother- 
in-law. 720 

Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law was the farthest 
off you could have been to him and then your 
blood had been the dearer by I know how much 
an ounce. 

Aut, \^Aside\ Very wisely, puppies! 

Skep. Well, let us to the king : there is that 
• in this fardel will make him scratch his beard. 

Aiit. [As/de] 1 know not what impediment 
this complaint may be to the flight of my master. 

Clo. Pray heartily he be at palace. 730 

A7if. [Aside] Though I am not naturally 
honest, I am so sometimes by chance : let me 
•pocket up my pedlar’s excrement. [TaA:es off 
his Jalse beard.] How now, rustics ! whither are 
you bound ? 

Shcp. To the palace, an it like your worship. 

Aut. Your affairs there, what, with whom, 
•the condition of that fardel, the place of your 
dwelling, your names, your ages, of what having, 
breeding, and any thing that is fitting to be 
known, discover. 

Clo. We are but plain fellows, sir. 

A ut. A lie ; you are rough and hairy. Let 
me have no lying : it becomes none but trades- 
men, and they often give us soldiers the lie: but 
we pay them for it with stamped coin, not 
stabbing steel ; therefore they do not give us 
the lie, 

Clo. Your worship had like to have given 
us one, if you liad not taken yourself with the 
manner. 

Shep. Are you a courtier, an’t like you, sir? 

Aui. Whether it like me or no, I am a 
courtier. Seest thou not the air of the court 
in these enfolding.s? hath not my gait in it the 
•measure of the court? receives not thy nose 
court-odour from me? refle< 5 ^ I not on thy base- 
ness court-contempt? Think est thou, for that I 
•insinuate, or t toaze from thee thy business, I am 
•therefore no courtier? I am courtier cap-a-pe ; 
and one that will either push on or pluck back 
thy business there : whereupon I command thee 
to open thy affair. 

Shep. My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him? 

Shep. I know not, an’t like you. 

Clo. Advocate’s the court-word for a phea- 
sant : say you have none. 

Shep. None, sir; I have no pheasant, cock 
nor hen. 770 
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Aut, How blessed are we that are not sinndc 
men ! * 

Yet nature might have made me as these are, 
Iherefore I will not disdain. 

C/o. This cannot be but a ereat courtier 
Skefi, His garments are rich, bin he wears 
them not handsomely. 

do. He seems to be the more nol^lc in beim^ 
fantasti<^l: a great man, I’ll warrant, 1 know bv 
the picking on ’s teeth. 

A 74 t. I'he fardel there? what’s i’ the fardel v 
Wherefore that box ? 

Sir, there lies such secrets in this fardel 
and box, which none must know but the kin-, 
and which he shall know within this liour, if i 
may come to the speech of him. 

Ant. Age, thou hast lost thy labour. 

Ske^. Why, sir? 

Auf. The king is not at the palace ; he is gone 
aboard a new ship to purge niclancholv and air 
himself; for, if thou beest capable of things se- 
rious, thou must know the king is full of grief. 

So ’tis said, sir; about his son, that 
-should have married a shepherd’s daughter. 

Aut. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let 
him fly: the curses he shall have, the tortures he 
shall feel, will break the back of man, the heart 
of monster. 

Clo. Think ycui so, sir? 7^3 

Aut. Not he abme shall suffer what wit can 
make heavy and vengeance bitter: but i})ose that 
are germane to him, though removeci fifty times, 
shall all come under the hangman : which though 
it be great pity, yet it is necessary. An old 
sheep- whistling rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to 
have hi.s daughter come into grace ! Some .say 
he shall be stoned ; but that death is too soft for 
him, say I : draw our throne into a sheep-cote ! 
all deaths are too few, the sharpest too easy. 

Clo. Has tl^c old man e’er a son, sir, do you 
hear, an’t like yon, sir? 8io 

Aut. He has a son, who shall be flayed alive; 
then ’nointed over with honey, set on the head of 
a wasp’s nest; then stand till he be three quarters 
and a dram dead; then recovered again with 
aqua-vitae or some other hot infusion ; then, raw 
•as he is, and in the hottest day prognostication 
proclaims, shall he be set against a brick-wall, the 
sun looking with a southward eye upon him, 
where he is to behold him with flics blowm to 
death. But what talk we of these traitorly rascals, 
whose miseries are to be smiled at, their offences 
being so capital? I'cll me, for you seem to be 
honest plain men, what you have to the king; 
being something gently considered, Til bring you 
where he is aboard, tender your persons to his 
presence, whisper him in your behalfs; and if it be 
in man besides the king to effe( 5 l your suits, here 
is man shall do it. B28 

Clo. He seems to be of great authority: close 
with him, give him gold ; and though authority 
be a stubborn bear, yet he is oft led by the nose 
with gold : show the inside of your purse to the 
outside of his hand, and no more ado. Remember 
* stoned,’ and ‘ flayed alive.’ 

Shep. An’t please you, sir, to undertake the 
business for us, here is that gold I have: I’ll 
make it as much more and leave this young man 
in pawn till I bring it you. 


Act IV Scene IV I’HF W IN FFR’S VAl.E 

816 pro^rn>st7i ution 'Fh** iilnianac. 
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Leontes ‘Whilst I remember Her and her virtues . . 
'The Kn^jhsh Edwardian actor Charles h'rv as Leontes 


Ant. After I have done what I promised? 

Shcfi. Ay, sir. 840 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety. Are you a 
party in this business? 

Cio. In some sort, sir: but though my case be 
a pitiful one, 1 hope I shall not be flayed out of it. 

A^it. O, that’s the case of the shepherd’s son: 
liang him, he’ll be made an example. 

Clo. Comfort, good comfort! We must to the 
king and show our strange sights: he- must know 
’tis none of yriur daughter nor my sister ; we are 
gone else. Sir, 1 will give yon as much as this 
t>Jd man does when the business is performed, 
and remain, as he says, y’oiir pawn till it be 
brought yon. 

Ant. I will trust you. Walk before toward 
the sea-side; go on the right hand: I will but 
look upon the hedge and follow you. 

( 7 ^. We are blest in this man, as I may say, 
e\cn blest. 

Shep. Let’s before as he bids us : he was pro- 
vided to do us good. 860 

\Kjce 7 t 7 tt SJtep herd and CtoTvn, 

A 7 ft. If I had a mind to be honest, I see For- 
tune would not suffer me: she drops booties in 
my mouth. I am courted now with a double oc- 
casion, gold and a means to do the prince my 
master good ; which wlio knows how that may 
turn back to my advancement? I will bring these 
two moles, these blind ones, aboard him: if he 
think it fit to shore them again and that the com- 
plaint they have to the king concerns him nothing, 
ict him call me rogue for being so far officious; 
for J am proof against that title and what .shame 
else belongs to’t. To him will 1 present them: 
there may be matter in it. [Exit, 

ACT V. 

Scene I. A hi LKONi'Es’y^^/ar^. 

Enter Leuntes, Cekojvienes, Dion, Paulina, 
ajid Servants, 

Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have 
perform’d 

A saint-like sorrow: no fault could you make. 
Which you have not redeem’d ; indeed, paid down 
More penitence than done trespass ; at the last, 

1 )o as the heavens have done, forget your evil ; 
With them forgive yourself. 

Eeon, Whilst I remember 

Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them, and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself; which was so much. 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom and 10 
Destroy’d the sweet’st companion that e’er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 

Paul. True, too true, my lord: 

If, one by one, you wedded all the world. 

Or from the all that are took something good. 

To make a perfedl woman, she you kilPd 
Would be unparallel’d. 

Peon, I think so. Kill’d ! 

She I kill’d ! I did so : but thou strikest me 
Sorely, to say I did ; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue as in my thought: now, good 
now, 

Say so but seldom. 

Cleo. Not at all, good lady: 20 
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You might have spoken a thousand things that 
would 

Have done the time more benefit and graced 
Your kindness better. 

PauL You are one of those 

Would have him wed again. 

Dion, If you would not so, 

You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name ; consider little 
What dangers, by his highnes.s’ fail of issue. 

May drop upon his kingdom and devour 
Incertain lookers on. What were more holy 
Than to rejoice the former queen is well? 30 
What holier than, for royalty’s repair. 

For present comfort and for lutiire good. 

To bless the bed of majesty again 
With a sweet fellow to’t? 

Paul. There is none worthy, 

Re.spe< 5 ling her that’s gone. Besides, the gods 
Will have fulfill’d their .secret purposes ; 

For has not the divine Apollo said, 

Is’t not the tenour of his oracle. 

That King Leontes shall not have an heir 
Till his lost child be found? which that it shall, 

Is all as monstrous to our human reason 41 

As my Antigonus to break his grave 
And come again to me : who, on my life. 

Did perish with the infant. ’Tis your counsel 
My lord should to the heavens be contrary, 
Oppose against their wills. \^To Leontes. \ Care 
not for issue ; 

The crown will find an heir : great Alexander 
Left his to the worthiest ; so his .successor 
Was like to be the best. 

Leon. Good Paulina, 

Who hast the memory of Hermione, 50 

I know, in honour, G, that ever I 

Had squared me to thy counsel ! then, even now, 

I might have look’d upon my queen’s full eyes, 
Have taken treasure from her lips — 

Paul. And left them 

More rich for what they yielded. 

X^con, Thou speak’.st truth. 

No more such wives; therefore, no wife: one 


w^orse 

And better’used, would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corpse, and on this stage, ^ 
M^ere we ’re offenders now, appear soul-vex d, 


tAnd begin, ‘Why to me?’ 

Paul. Had she such power, 60 


She had just cause. 

Leon. She had ; and would incense me 

To murder her I married. 

Paul. I should so. 

Were I the ghost that walk’d, 1 ’Id bid you mark 
Her eye. and tell me for what dull part in t 
You chose her; then I ’Id shriek, that even your 


Should rift to hear me ; and the words that fol- 


low’d , 

Should be ‘ Remember mine. 

Leon Stars, stars. 

And all* eyes else dead coals I Fear thou no wife ; 

I’ll have no wife, Paulina. 

/>au/. Will you swear 

Never to marry but by my free leave? , 7 o 

Leon. Never, Paulina ; so be blest my spirit . 
Paul. Then, good my lords, bear witness to 
his oath. 
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Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 

Paul. Unless another. 

As like Hermione as is her picture. 

Affront his eye. 

Cleo. Good madam, — 

Pa 74 L I have done. 

Yet, if my lord will marry, — if you will, sir. 

No remedy, but you will, — give me the office 
To choose you a queen : she shall not be so 
young 

As was your former ; but she shall be such 
As, walk'd your first queen’s ghost, it should take 
joy 8o 

To see her in your arms. 

Peon. My true Paulina, 

We shall not marry till thou bid’st us. 

Paul. .That 

Shall be when your first queen’s again in breath ; 
Never till then. 


Enter’ a Gentleman. 

Gent. One that gives out himself Prince 
Florizel, 

Son of Polixenes, with his princess, she 
I'he fairest I have yet beheld, de.sires access 
'To your high presence. 

Peon. What with him? he comes not 

Tdke to his father’s greatness : his approach, 

•So out of circumstance and sudden, tells us 90 
’Tis not a visitation framed, but forced 
liy need and accident. What train? 

Gent. But few. 

And those but mean. 

Peon. His princess, say you, with him? 

Gent. Ay, the most peerless piece of earth, I 
think, 

'That e’er the sun shone bright on. 

Paul. O Hermione, 

As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better gone, so must thy grave 
Give way to what’s seen now ! Sir, you yourself 
Have said and writ so, but your writing now 
I s colder than that theme, ‘ She had not been, 100 
Nor was not to be eqiiall’d — thus your verse 
Flow’d with her beauty once : ’tis shrewdly ebb’d. 
To say you have seen a better. 

Gent. Pardon, madam : 

The one I have almost forgot, — your pardon, — 
The other, when she has obtain’d your eye. 

Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, 
W ould she begin a sedf , might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else, make proselytes 
Of who she but bid follow. 

Paul. How! not women? 

Gent. Women will love her, that she iS a 
woman zio 

More worth than any man ; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women. 

Peon. Go, Cleomenes ; 

Yourself, assisted with your honour’d friends. 
Bring them to our embracement. Still, ’tis strange 
[Exeunt CUomenes and others. 
He thus should steal upon us. 

Paul. Had our prince. 

Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had pair’d 
well with this lord : there was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Peon. Prithee, no more ; cease ; thou know’st 
He dies to me again when talk’d of: sure, 120 
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^ gentleman, thy speeches 

Will bring me to consider that which may 
X-Jnfiirnish me of reason. Ihey are come. 

C1.KOMKUKS and ot he 7 ‘s^ %viih 
Florizel and Pekdi i a. 

Your mother was most true to wedlock, prince 
For she did print your royal father off, ’ 
Conceiving you : were J but twenty one. 

Your father’s image is so hit in you, 

His very air, that I should call you’ brother, 

As I did him, and speak of something wildly 
By us perform’d before. Most dearly welcome ! 
And your fair princess, — goddess ! — O, alas ! 131 
1 lost a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood begetting wonder as 
You, gracious couple, do: and then 1 lost — 

All mine own folly — the society. 

Amity too, of your brave father, whom, 

Though bearing misery, I desire niy life 
Once more to look on him. 

r,y his command 

Have I here touch’d Sicilia and from him 

• Give you all greetings that a king, at friend, 140 
Can send his brother : and, but infirmity 
Which waits upon worn times hath something 

seized 

His wish’d ability, he had himself 
^'he lands and waters ’twixt your throne and his 
Alcasured to look upon you; whom he loves — 
He bade me say so — more than all the scc[)tres 
And those that bear them living. 

I^eon. O my brother. 

Good gentleman ! the wrongs 1 have done thee 
stir 

Afresh within me, and these thy offices. 

So rarely kind, arc as interpreters 150 

Of my bchind-hand slackness. Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to the earth. And hath he too 
Kxposed this paragon to the fearful usage. 

At least ungentle, of the dreadful Neptune, 

'Fo greet a man not worth her pains, much less 
The adventure of her person? 

F'lo. Good my lord, 

• She came from Libya- 

r^eo7i. Where the warlike Smalus, 

'i'hat noble honour’d lord, is fear’d and loved? 
J^lo, Most royal sir, from thence; from him, 
whose daughter 

His tears proclaim’d his, parting with her ; thence, 
A prosperous south-wind friendly, we have 
cross’d, 16 r 

To execute the charge my father gave me 
For visiting your highness : my best train 
I have from your Sicilian shores dismiss’d; 

Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir. 

But my arrival and my wife^s in safety 
Here where we are. 

Leon* The blessed gods 

Purge all infe<5lion from our air whilst you 
Do climate here ! You have a holy father, 170 
A graceful gentleman ; against who.se person, 

So .sacred as it is, I have done sin : 

For which the heavens, taking angry note. 

Have left me issueless ; and your father’s blest. 
As he from heaven merits it, with you 
Worthy his goodness. What might I have been, 


140 at ft tend In fru'ndship 
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Might I a son and daughter now have look’d on. 
Such goodly things as you ! 

Enter €t Lord. 

Eord. Most noble sir. 

That which I shall report will bear no credit. 
Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, great sir, 
Bohemia greets you from himself by me ; 181 

Desires you to attach his son, who has — 

His dignity and duty both cast off — 

Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shepherd's daughter. 

Eeou. Where's Bohemia? speak. 

JLord. Here in your city ; I now came from 
him ; 

I speak aniazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hastening, in the chase, it seems, 
Df this fair couple, meets he on the way 190 
The father of this seeming lady and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 

Elo. Camillo has betray^ me ; 

Whose honour and whose honesty till now 
Endured all weathers. 

Eorei. I^ay 't so to his charge : 

He’s with the king your father. 

L,eo7t. Who? Camillo? 

Eord. Camillo, sir; I spake with him : whonow 
Has these poor men in question. Never saw I 
Wretches so quake: they kneel, they kiss the 
earth : 

Forswear themselves as often as they speak ; 200 
Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Eer, O my poor father I 

The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have 
Our contradf celebrated. 

Leon, You are married? 

Flo. We are not, s.V, nor are we like to be ; 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first: 

'The odds for high and low’s alike. 

Leon* My lord. 

Is this the daughter of a king? 

Flo, She is. 

When once she is my wife. 

• Leon* That ‘once,’ I see by your good father’s 
speed, 210 

Will come on very .slowly. I am sorry. 

Most sorry, you have broken from his liking 
Where you were tied in duty, and as sorry 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty, 
'I'hat you might well enjoy her. 

Flo. pear, look up : 

Though Fortune, visible an enemy. 

Should chase us with my father, power no jot 
Hath she to change our loves. Beseech you, sir. 
Remember since you owed no more to time 
Than I do now : with thought of such affe(5Iton5, 
Step forth mine advocate ; at your request 221 
My father will grant precious things as trifles. 
Leon* Would he do so, I ’Id beg your precious 
mistress. 

Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paul* Sir, my liege. 

Your eye liatli too much youth in’t : not a month 
’Fore your queen died, she was more worth such 
gazes 

Than what you look on now. 
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I^eon. I thought of her. 

Even in these ItoIcs I made. ITo I*"lorizeL^ But 
your p>etition 

Is yet unanswer’d. I will to your father : 

Your honour not o’erthrown by your desires, 230 
I am friend to them and you : upon which errand 
I now go toward him ; therefore follow me 
And mark what way I make : come, good my 
lord. \KjceHnt. 

Scene IT. Before Leontes’ palace. 

Autolvcus and a Gentleman. 

Aut. Beseech you, sir, were you present at 
this relation? 

First Gent, I was by at the opening of the 
fardel, heard the old shepherd deliver the manner 
how he found it: whereupon, after a little amazed- 
ness, we were all commanded out of the chamber ; 
only this methoiight I heard the shepherd say, he 
found the child. 

Aut. I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

First Gent. 1 make a broken delivery of the 
business; but the changes I perceived in the king 
and Camillo were very notes of admiration : they 
seemed almost, with staring on one another, to 
tear the cases of their eyes ; there was .speech in 
their dumbness, language in their very gesture : 
they looked as they had heard of aworld ransomed, 
or one destroyed : a notable passion of wonder 
appeared in them ; but the wisest beholder, that 
knew no more but seeing, could not say if the 
importance were joy or sorrow ; but in the ex- 
tremity of the one, it must needs be. 

Filter another Gentleman. 

Here comes a gentleman that haply knows more. 
The news, Rogero? 

Sec, Gent, Nothing but bonfires : the oracle is 
fulfilled; the king’s daughter is found: such a 
deal of wonder is broken out within this hour that 
ballad-makers cannot be able to express it. 

Fnter a third Gentleman, 

Here comes the Lady Paulina’s steward : he can 
deliver you more. How goes it now, sir? this 
news which is called true is so like an old tale, 
that the verity of it is in strong suspicion : ha.s 
the king found his heir? 

Third Gent, Most true, if ever truth were 

• pregnant by circumstance : that which you hear 
you’ll swear you see, there is such unity in the 
proofs. The mantle of Queen Hermione’s, her 
jewel about the neck of it, the letters of Antigonus 

• found with it which they know to be his chara^er , 
the majesty of the creature in resemblance of the 
mother, the affedlion of nobleness which nature 
shows above her breeding, and many other evi- 
dences proclaim her with all certainty to be the 
king’s daughter. Did you see the meeting of the 
two kings ? 

Sec, Gent. No. • u- 

Third Gent. Then have you lost a sight, which 
was to be seen, cannot be spoken of. There might 
you have beheld one joy crown another, so and 
in such manner that it seemed sorrow wept to ^ke 
leave of them, for their joy waded m tears There 
was casting up of eyes, holding up of hands, with 
countenance of such distradtion Aat thw were to 

• be known by garment, not by favour. Our king. 
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Julio Romano (14Q2 or i4gg 154O) Knj^ravinK after a 
.self port I ait 


being ready to leap out of himself for joy of his 
found daughter, as if that joy were now become a 
loss, cries ‘O, thy mother, thy mother!’ then asks 
Bohemia forgiveness ; then embraces his son-in- 
law; then again worries he his daughter with 
clipping her ; now he thanks the old shepherd, 
which stands by like a weather-bitten conduit of 
many kings* reigns. I never heard of such another 
encounter, which lames report to follow it and 
undoes description to do it. 

Gent- What, pray you, became of Anti- 
gonus, that carried hence the child? 

7 'kird Gent. Like an old tale still, which will 
have matter to rehearse, though credit be asleep 
and not an ear open. He was torn to pieces with 
a bear : this avouches the shepherd’s son ; who 
has not only his innocence, which seems much, to 
justify him, but a handkerchief and rings of his 
that Paulina knows. 

First Gent- What became of his bark and his 
followers? 

'r/iird Gent. Wrecked the same instant of 
their master’s death and in the view of the 
shepherd ; so that all the instruments which aided 
to expose the child were even then lost when it 
was found. But O, the noble combat that’twixt 
joy and sorrow was fought in Paulina ! She had 
one eye declined for the loss of her husband, 
another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled : she 
lifted the princess from the earth, and so locks 
her in embracing, as if she would pin her to her 
heart that she might no more be in danger of losing. 

First Gent. I'he dignity of this adl was worth 
the audience of kings and princes; for by such 
was it adled. 

Third Gent. One of the prettiest touches of 
all and that which angled for mine eyes, caught 
the water though not the fish, was when, at the 
relation of the queen's death, with the manner 
how .she came to 't bravely confessed and lamented 
by the king, how attentiveness wounded his 
daughter ; till, from one sign of dolour to another, 
she did, with an ‘ Alas,' 1 would fain say, bleed 
tears, for I am sure my heart wept blood. Who 
was most marble there changed colour ; some 
swooned, all sorrowed : if all the world could 
have seen 't, the woe had l>een universal. 100 

First Gent. Are they returned to the court? 

Third Gent. No: the princess hearing of her 
mother's statue, which is in the keeping of 
Paulina, — a piece many years in doing and now 
newly i>erformcd by that rare Italian master, 
» Julio Romano, who, had he himself eternity and 
could put breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of her custom, so perfectly he is her ape : 
he so near to Hermione hath done Hermione that 
they say one would speak to her and stand in hope 
of an.swer : thither with all greediness of affecflion 
are they gone, and there they intend to sup. 

Sec. Gent. 1 thought she had some great matter 
there in hand; for she hath privately twice or 
thrice a day, ever since the death of Hermione, 
visited that removed house. Shall we thither and 
with our company piece the rejoicing ? 

First Gent. Who would be thence that has 
the benefit of access? every wink of an eye some 
new grace will be born : our absence makes us 
unthrifty to our knowledge. Let's along. 12 1 

[Ejeei 4 nt Gentlemen- 
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Now, had 1 not the dash of my former 
life in me, would preferment drop on my head. 
1 brought the^ old man and his son aboard the 
prince: told him I heard them talk of a lardel 
and I know not what: but he at that time, over- 
fond of the shepherd’s daughter, so he thcli took 
her to be, who began to he miicfi sea-sick, and 
himself little better, extremity of weatber con- 
tinuing, this mystery remained iindiscoveied. Hut 
’tis all one to me ; for had 1 been the finder out 
of this secret, it would not have relished among 
niy other discredits. 

E7iicr Shepherd nud Clown. 

Here come those I have d«»iie good to against 
myvvill, and already appealing iii the blossoms of 
their fortune. 

• Shep, Come, boy ; 1 am past moc children, but 
thy sons and daughters will be all gentlemen horn 

^ io. You are well met, sir. Vou denied to 
fight with me this otlier day, because 1 was no 
gentleman horn. See you these clothes ? say you see 
them not and think me still no gentleman 'oorn : 
you were best say these robes are not gentlemen 
born : give me the lie, do, and try whether 1 am 
not now a gentleman horn. 

Ant, 1 know you are now, sir, a gentleman born. 

Gto, Ay, and have been so any lime these 
four hours. 

S/ir/>. And so have I, hoy. i^c> 

i'/o. So you have: Vjut 1 was a gentleman horn 
before my father ; for the king’s son took me by 
the hand, and called me brother . and then the two 
kings called rny father brother ; and then the jiriiice 
my brother and tlie princess my sister railed my 
father father: and .*^0 we wept, and theie w.is the 
first gentleman-like tears that ever we shed. 

Shep. We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clo. Ay ; or else 'twere hartl hick, being in so 
preposterous estate as we are. 1 ^<j 

^ lut. I humbly beseech you, sir, to par<lon 
me all the faults I have committed t<j your wor- 
siiip and to give me your good report to the 
prince my master. 

Ship, Prithee, son, do ; for we must be gentle, 
now we are gentlemen. 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy life? 

Ant. Ay, an ii like your good worship. 

Clo. (live me thy hand: I will swear to tlic 
prince thou art as honest a true fellow as any is 
in Bohemia. 

Shep, You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clo. Not swear it, now 1 am a gentleman? 

• I..ct boors and franklins say it, 1 '11 swear it. 

S/iep. How if it he false, sou? 

Clo. If it be ne'er so false, a true gentleman 
may swear it in the behalf of his friend : and I 11 
swear to the prince thou art a tall fellow of thy 
hands and that thou wilt not be drunk ; but I 
know thou art no tall fellow of thy hands and 
that thou wilt be drunk : hut I '11 swear it, and I 
would thou would.st be a tall fellow of thy hands. 

A7U. I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow : if 
I do not wonder how thou darest venture to he 
drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me not. 
Hark! the kings and the princes, our kindred, 
are going to see the queen’s pi<5ture. Come, 
follow us: we'll be thy good masters. lE.vcimt. 
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Paulina . prepare To stn* the life as lively rnoek’d as 
ever . . Mary Anderson as Herniione, i^yeeurn 
'I'heatre, Li>ndon, 1887 


Opposite : Mrs Charles Kean as Hermione, Princess’s 
Theatre, London. Painting by C. R. Leslie (1704-1859) 


ScHNE III. A chfipel in Paulina’s house. 

Enter Lkontes, Polixenes, Florizel, Per- 
mit a, Camillo, Paulina, Lords, and At- 
tendants. 

Eeon. O grave and good Paulina, the great 
ct^mfort 

That J have had of thee ! 

Pa 7 iL What, sovereign sir, 

I did not well I meant well. All my services 
You have paid home: but that you have vouch- 
safed. 

With your crown’d brother and these your con- 
tra( 5 led 

Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit. 
It is a .suiphis of your grace, which never 
My life may last to answer. 

Eeon. O Paulina, 

We honour you with trouble : but we came 
To see the statue of our queen : your gallery 10 
Have wc pass’d through, not without much con- 
tent 

In many singularities; but we saw not 
'i'hat which my daughter came to look upon. 

The statue of her mother. 

Paul As she lived peerless, 

Si> her dead likeness, I do well believe. 

Excels wliatever yet you look’d iipion 
< )r hand of man hath done ; therefore 1 keep it 
Lonely, apart. But here it is: prepare 
• To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 19 

Still sleep mock’d death : behold, and .say 'tis well. 
\^Pa ulina dra^vs a ctertaiuy and discovers 
standing like a statue. 
I like your silence, it the more shows off 
Your wonder : but yet speak ; first, you, my liege. 
Comes it not something near? 

Eron. Her natural posture ! 

(Jbidc me, dear stone, that I may say indeed 
rhoii art Hermione : or rather, thou art she 
III tliy not chiding, for she was as lender 
As infancy and grace. But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled, nothing 
So aged as this seems. 

Pol. ( 3 , not by much. 

PanL So much the more our carver’s excel- 
lence ; 30 

Which lets go by some sixteen years and makes 
her 

As she lived now. 

Eeon. As now she might have done. 

So much to my good comfort, as it is 

Now piercing to my soul. O, thus she stood, 

Even with such life of majesty, warm life. 

As now it coldly stands, when first I woo’d her! 

1 am a.shamed : does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it? O royal piecci 
There’s magic in thy majesty, which has 
My evils conjured to remembrance and 40 

From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee. 

Per. And give me leave, 

And do not say ’tis superstition, that 
I kneel and then implore her blessing. Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when 1 but Mgan, 

Give me that hand of yours to kiss. 

Paul. O, patience ! 

The statue is but newly fix’d, the colour 's 
Not dry. 
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S6 piece up. Add to. 
67 pxture. Colounnpf. 


Paulina" ‘Music, a\\’ake her, strike!’ Kngravin^ from 
a painting by William Hamilton (1751-1801) 


Cam, My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on. 
Which sixteen winters cannot blow away, 50 
So many summers dry : scarce any joy 
Did ever so long live ; no sorrow 
But kilPd itself much sooner. 

Po/. Dear my brother, 

Let him that was the cause of this have power 
’To take off so much grief from you as he 

• Will piece up in himself. 

Paul, Indeed, my lord, 

If I had thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, — for the stone is 
mine — 

I ’Id not have show’d it. 

Peon. Do not draw the curtain. 

Pai4l, No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest 
your fancy 60 

May think anon it moves. 

Peo7i. Let be, let be. 

Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already — 
What was he that did make it ? See, my lord. 
Would you not deem it breathed? and that those 
veins 

Did verily bear blood ? 

Pol, Masterly done : 

The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

• Peon, 'Phe fixure of her eye has motion in ’t, 
As we are mock’d with art. 

Pai4l. I ’ll draw the curtain : 

My lord’s almost so far transported that 
He’ll think anon it lives. 

J^eoft, O sweet Paulina, 70 

Make me to think so twenty years together ! 

No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Let’t alone. 

Paul. I am sorry, sir, I have thus far stirr’d 
you : but 

I could afflidtyou farther. 

Peon, Do, Paulina; 

For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort. Still, methinks, 

There is an air comes from her : what fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me. 
For I will kiss her. 

Paul. Good my lord, forbear : 80 

The ruddiness upon her lip is wet ; 

You’ll mar it if you kiss it, stain your own 
With oily painting. Shall I draw the curtain? 
Peon, No, not these twenty years. 

Per. So long could I 

Stand by, a looker on. 

Paul. Either forbear, 

Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. If you can behold it, 

1 ’ll make the statue move indeed, descend 
And take you by the hand : but then you’ll think — 
Which I protest against — I am assisted go 

By wicked powers. 

Peon, What you can make her do, 

1 am content to look on : what to speak, 

I am content to hear ; for ’tis as easy 
To make her speak as move. 

Paul, It is required 

You do awake your faith. Then all stand still ; 
On : those that think it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depart. 

Peon. Proceed : 

No foot shall stir* 

Paul, Music, awake her ; strike ! [Music* 
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’Tis time ; descend ; be stone no more : approach : 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come, loo 
I '11 fill your grave up : stir, nay, come away, 
Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him 
Dear life redeems you. You perceive she stirs : 

\H crijziojte comes doT-vn. 
Start not; her adlions shall be holy as 
You hear my spell is lawful : do not shun her 
Until you see her die again ; for tlicn 
You kill her double. Nay, present your hand : 
When she was young you woo’d her : now in age 
Is she become the suitor? 

I^eon. O, she’s warm ! 

If this be magic, let it be an art no 

I.awful as eating. 

PoL She embraces him. 

Cam. She hangs about his neck : 

If she pertain to life let her speak too. 

Po/. Ay, and rnake’t manifest where she has 
lived, 

Or how stolen from the dead. 

Paul, That she is living, 

Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale : but it appears she lives. 

Though yet she .speak not. Mark a little while. 
Please you to interpose, fair madam : kneel 
And pray your mother’s blessing. Turn, good 
lady : 

Our Perdita is found. 

[fer. You gods, look down 

And from your .sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter’s head ! Tell me, mine own. 
Where hast thou been preserved? where lived? 
how found 

Thy father’s court? for thou shalt hear that I, 
Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 
Gave hope thou wast in being, have preserved 
Myself to see the issue. 

Paul. 'Phere’s time enough for that ; 

•Le.st they desire upon this push to trouble 
•Your joys with like relation. Go together, 130 
You precious winners all ; your exultation 
Partake to every one. I, an old turtle. 

Will wing me to some wither’d bough and there 
My mate, that’s nev^er to be found again, 

• Lament till I am lost. 

Peon, O, peace, Paulina ! 

Thou shouldst a husband take by my consent, 

As I by thine a wife : this is a match, 

And made between *s by vows. T^hou bast found 


mine ; /- t i. 

But how, is to be question’d : for I saw her. 

As I thought, dead, and have in vain said many 140 
A prayer upon her grave. I’ll not seek far 
For him, 1 partly know his mind— to find thee 
An honourable husband. Come, Camilio, 

And take her by the hand, whose worth and 
honesty 

Is richly noted and here justified 
By us, a pair of kings. Let’s from this pla«. 
What ! look upon my brother : both your pardons. 
That e’er I put between your holy looks 
My ill suspicion. This is your son-in-law 
And son unto the king, who, heavens direaing, 150 
•Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence, where we may leisurely 
Each one demand and answer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time since nrst 
Wc were dissever’d : hastily lead away. \_Bxeunt. 
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The Winter's Tale was followed by an exquisite masterpiece, The Tempest, which 
was played later the same year on Hallowmas night (i November) before the King at 
Whitehall. It has not the power and drama generated by the theme of the former; but 
its poetry is no less, and its interest even richer and more diverse, particularly in what 
relates to the New World. 

For, with the formation of the Virginia Company, the foundation of Jamestown, the 
voyages going out to the American coast, there was mounting national interest in these 
ventures. Shakespeare had a considerable number of friends actively involved; he read 
the Voyages and IVavels, as he had read Hakluyt, along with the news pamphlets. In 
i6og the flagship of the small fleet going out with reinforcements for Virginia, the Sea 
Venture, met with a tornado off Bermuda, ran in on the rocks a wreck and yet, miracu- 
lously, not a life was lost. Jourdan's pamphlet, A Discovery of the Bermudas, otherwise 
called the Isle of Devils, alerted Shakespeare to the subject when it was published in 
1610. 

His full knowledge of the event, in circumstantial detail, came from William 
Strachey’s manuscript account of the wreck, and its redemption, which came back to 
Blackfriars, dedicated to some ‘Noble Lady’ Shakespeare would have known. Strachey 
himself was more interesting: a literary man who had contributed a sonnet for Ben 
Jonson’s Sejanus (in which Shakespeare had acted), was a shareholder in the Boys’ 
Company, the Children of the Revels, and frequently in and out of Blackfriars. The 
details of the tempest conjured up by Prospero’s arts for his purposes closely follow 
those given by Strachey, to the St. Elmo’s fire-ball running down the rigging. Events 
that follow in the play are sparked off by those that happened in the island, and other 
suggestions come from Shakespeare’s reading. Dr. Johnson noticed that he was a 
‘diligent reader’. 

Contemporaries thought that the uninhabited island, ‘the still-vexed Bermoothes’ ~ 
the constantly storm-vexed - was given over to devils, as Jourdan’s pamphlet shows, 
and to enchantment. Thus the first, and dominant, theme of the play is magic - fasci- 
nating to a world in which ‘Dr’ Dee and ‘Dr’ Forman were notorious, but in the nature 
of things not so dramatic as that of human conflict. For Prospero’s magic has determined 
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the outcome beiorehand and at every juncture he controls the action throujth the 
operations ot his sprite, Ariel. (Just as Dr. Dee needed his medium, Kelly, in order to 
operate.) 

The island is several times described, with its qualities. Kven Caliban, who was its 
possessor before Prospero came and enslaved him, is moved to poetry : 


the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometime voices 
That, if 1 then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again. 

Caliban is the most original creation in the play, one of Shakespeare’s most remarkable, 
and is the upshot of reading and reflexion. He is based on the various accounts of the 
American Indians coming home from the New World. 

When thou cam’st first 

Thou strok’st me and made much of me; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in^t; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 

That burn by day and night. 

This is entirely in keeping with the True Report of the new-found land of Virginia by 
Ralegh’s agent, Thomas Hariot, who had shown the Indians the stars and planets 
through his perspective glass. 


And then I loved thee, 

And showed thee all the qualities o’the isle. 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and fertile. 
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'Fhe primitive possessor of the land had been ready to worship the newcomer; and 
when the baser elements of the ship’s company come a-land, Caliban is pathetically 
ready to venerate and serve them, a jester and a drunken butler: 

I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow^ ; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 

Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
snare the nimble rnamioset; I’ll bring thee 
To clustering filberts, and sometimes I’ll get thee 
Young scammels [sea-mewsj from the rocks. 

The rascally Stephano and 'Trinculo respond by making the poor primitive drunk - and 
fire-water proved the ruin of the American Indian. Caliban, however, led them on to 
make an attempt on Prospero’s life. 

Conspiracy. More important than this mutiny is the conspiracy in w hich Antonio, who 
had usurped Prospero’s place as Duke of Milan, tries to inveigle Sebastian into killing 
his brother Alonso, the King of Naples. 'Phese grandees had been on board the ship 
w hich, approaching too near the island, had foundered in the stonn raised by Prospero, 
though he had brought them safe to land for his purposes. 

In historic fact there had been a mutiny against the governor during that winter on 
Bermuda, the leader of which had been hanged on a tree and the tree occurs in the play. 
And a dangerous conspiracy blew up during the starving time in Virginia, led by two 
Germans, who received their come-uppance. 

Primitive Communism. It is given to Gonzalo, ‘an honest old councillor’, to put 
forward the ideal of blissful communism, w^hich Shakespeare had read about in Florio’s 
Montaigne \ and he leaves us in no doubt what he thought ot it. 

I ’the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic [commerce] 

Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 

Letters should not be known - 

one is reminded of Jack Cade years earlier 

riches, poverty, 

And use of service, none ; contract, succession. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all. 

The women were all to be innocent and pure. Yet 

All things in common Nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 

Would I not have. But Nature should bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all foison [harvest], all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 
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One cynical hearer of this nonsense inquires: 

No marrying 'mong his subjects? 


Another concludes: 


None, man, all idle: whores and knaves. 

So much for Montaigne's illusions about primitive man; Shakespeare depicts the 
‘man in a state of nature' of the political philosophers as a Caliban. At no time in his 
career had he any use for illusions about life and the human I'ondition, and no-one has 
ever had deeper insight into it. 

This is not to say that his view was a cynical one: the purpose of Prospero's bringing 
these men to the island was their redemption, his forgiveness, and reconciliation. 
Shakespeare knew the truth about human nature, both sides to it; we cannot doubt that 
Prospero speaks for him : 

the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. 
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Magic was much in the air at this time, with a king on the throne who was an authority 
on demonology, and Prospero is a properly mysterious character : a Magus, or mage. 
His power depends on his books - and we remember the magical importance that both 
Dee and Forman attached to their books. Caliban alerts Stephano and Trinculo: 

First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
Otu* spirit to command . . . 

Burn but his hcK>ks. 

Instead, Prospero raises up hunters and hounds, and, w’ith Ariel, sets them on this nasty 
crew. 'I’hey call the hounds by their names: ‘Hey, Mountain, hey !’ ‘Silver! there it goes, 
Silver.’ ‘Fury, P^ury! there, 'Pyrant, there! hark, hark!’ ‘Hark, they roar!’ 

Let them be hunted soundly. At this hour 
Lies at my mercy all mine enemies : 

Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom. P'or a little 
Follow and do me service. 

'J V) do this scene, and several others, justice - perhaps to realise this play as a whole - one 
needs the resources of him. Here we are reminded of Shakespeare’s enthusiasm for the 
hunt, from the very beginning. 

He may have intuited his own farewell to his art in Prospero’s renunciation of his: 

I’ll break my staff. 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I’ll drown my book. 

This comes at the end of the marvellous speech : 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves . . . 

You demi-puppets that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 

Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew^ . . . 

All that goes back to the country lore he loved, of Mercutio’s evocation and A Midsummer 
Night* s Dream. 

The youthful love of F'erdinand and Miranda - that went to Victorian hearts and 
filled so much of their commentary - we may take for granted : it is charmingly rendered, 
as was that of F'lorizel and Perdita. Of more special interest is that the reason for Caliban’s 
subjection and servitude was his attempt to rape Miranda. Contemporary travellers, not 
having had a course in anthropology, were shocked by the laxity of morals in the New 
World. (The Puritans would put that right — by decimating the Indians.) 

We take for granted, too, a complete scene given up to the master’s old habit of verbal 
play and punning. It should have been obvious to Dr. Johnson that, even apart from its 
appeal to the contemporary audience, it was necessary to fill up the interstices of the 
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action. We should observe that the language of the play, filled with beauty, is perhaps 
simpler again than The Winter's Tale, and far more so than the laboured contortions of 
Cymbeline, The play is, as the island was, full of music, and the marriage of the lovers is 
adorned with a formal masque, which must have appealed at Blackfriars. Goddesses 
descend to bless them ; more endearing are the country reapers who dance : 

You sunburned sicklemen, of August weary 
(was he writing that August, one wonders ?) 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry; 

Make holiday, your rye-straw hats put on. 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 

In country footing. 

The songs are exquisite, as ever. ‘Full fathom five’ - the ‘five-fathom goes back to 
Romeo and Juliet ', in ‘Come unto these yellow sands . .’ the phrase ‘the w^ild waves 

whist’ goes right back - after all these years and all the work between to Marlowe. 
(And what might not he have achieved, too, if only he had lived!) 

It is all as if Shakespeare were rounding things up. 

In the Epilogue, speaking in the person of Prospero, he is speaking doubly, as so 
often, partly for himself : 

Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 

And what strength I have’s mine own. 

Which is most faint . . . 


Then, propitiating the audience, as all along : 


Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails. 
Which was to please. 


The Text in the Folio is an excellent one, with more elaborate stage-directions than for 
any other plav, for evidently he was writing away at home in the country. 
whether the passage describing Caliban as a ‘mooncalf’ suggested the remarkable satiric 
o7thartitle"to Shakespeare’s prolific countryman f^ayton who certainly was 
inspired by A Midsummn Night’s Dream for his delightful Nymphidia 

Ben Jonson observed of Caliban, ‘if there be never a “Servant-monster in the fair - 
who can help it? he (the author) says; nor a nest of antics [fantastics], e is ® 

Nature afraid in his plays, like those that beget Tales, Tempests, and such-like ‘iroUtric^ 
Th s " gmmpy, ratLr than really bad-tempered, and Ben more than -P/- ^ 

qui^ bfS;. S^gnificn. generosity of h.s .ribufe, ,o ,he Master tn. and bts help over, 

the Folio edition of his plays. 
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dramatis 

Alonso, King of Naples. 

Sebastian, his brother 
Pkosfeho the right Duhe of Milan 

"i^f^Milan* usurping Duke 

Ferdinanu, son to the King of Naples 
Gonzalo, an honest old Counsellor 
Adrian, ) 

Francisco, j 

Caliban, a savage and deformed Slave. 
Irinculo, :i Je'ster. 

Stephano, a drunken liuiler. 

Master of a Ship. 


PER SON 

Rfiatswain. 

M anners. 

Miranda, daughter to Prospero. 

Ariel, an airy Spirit. 

Iris, 

Ckke.s, I 

Juno, presented by Spirits. 

N yniphs. 

Reapers, 

Other Spirits attending on Prospero. 
Scene— . I shij> at Hea: an island. 


• / htilU i h<‘\i<h ti /t \f h/u / n<ii( dif \ an i/rntutui ton in (in 

nl^po\ll(‘ , ithonn 


ACT I. 

Scene I. On a ship at sea: a tempestuous 
noise of tht^nder a?id li^ht fling' heard. 

Enter a Ship-Master and a Boatswain. 

Mast. Boatswain ! 

Boats, Here, master: what cheer? 

Mast. Good, speak to the mariners: fall to't, 

• yarely, or we run ourselves aground: bestir, 

bestir. [Ej:it. 

Enter Mariners. 

Boats. Heigh, my hearts ! chcerly, cheerly, 
my hearts ! yare, yare ! 'I'ake in the topsail. 
Tend to the master's whistle. Blow, till thou 
burst thy wind, if room enough ! 

Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Ferdin- 
and, Gonzalo, and others. 

A Ion. Good boatswain, have care. Where’s 

• the master? Play the men. ii 

Boats, T pray now, keep below. 
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A galley of the i6th century. Engraving from a con- 
temporary German woodcut by F. W, Fairholt from 
J. O. Halliweirs edition of Shakespeare’s works, 1853 ^65 


Ant. Where is the master, boatswain? 

Boats. Do you not hear him? You mar our 
labour : keep your cabins : you do assist the storm. 

Gon* Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats. When the sea is. Hence ! What cares 

•these roarers for the name of king ? To cabin : 
silence ! trouble us not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou hast 
aboard. 21 

Boats. None that I more love than myself. 
You are a counsellor; if you can command these 
elements to silence, and work the peace of the 
present, we will not hand a rope more ; use your 
authority : if you cannot, give thanks you have 
lived so long, and make yourself ready in your 
cabin for the mischance of the hour, if it so nap. 
Cheerly, good hearts ! Out of our way, I say. 

[Bjcit. 

Gon. I have great comfort from this fellow: 
methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him ; 
his complexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, 
good Fate, to his hanging: make the rope of his 
destiny our cable, for our own doth little advant- 
age. If he be not bom to be hanged, our case 
is miserable. {^Exeunt. 

Re-enter Boatswain. 

Boats. Down with the topmast ! yare ! lower, 
lower ! Bring her to try with main-course. [A 
cry *tvi thin. \ A plague upon this howling ! they 
are louder than the weather or our office. 40 

Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo. 
Yet again! what do you here? Shall we give 
o’er and drown? Have you a mind to sink? 

Seb. A pox o’ your throat, you bawling, blas- 
phemous, inchari table dog I 

Boats. Work you then. 

• Ant. Hang, cur! hang, you whoreson, in- 
solent noisemaker ! We are less afraid to be 
drowned than thou art. 

Gou. I ’ll warrant him for drowning ; though 
the ship were no stronger than a nutshell and as 

• leaky as an unstanched wench. 

Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold ! set her two 
courses off to sea again ; lay her off. 

Enter Mariners wet. 

Mariners, All lost! to prayers, to prayers I 
all lost ! 

Boats. What, must our mouths be cold? 

Gopi. The king and prince at prayers ! let ’s 
assist them. 

For our case is as theirs. 

Seb. I 'm out of patience. 

Ant. We are merely cheated 01 our lives by 
drunkards : 

• This wide-chapp’d rascal — would thou mightst 

lie drowming 60 

The washing of ten tides ! 

Gou. He’ll be bang’d yet. 

Though every drop of water swear against it 
And gape at widest to glut him. 

[A confused noise within: * Mercy on us !— 

*We split, we split!’ — ‘Farewell my wife and 
children ! ’ — 

‘Farewell, brother We split, we split, we 
split!’] 

Ant. Let’s all sink with the king. 
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Let’s take leave of him. 

\Ejceunt Ant* and Seb, 
Gon, Now would I give a thousand furlongs 
of sea for an acre of barren ground^ long heath, 
brown furze, any thing. The wills above be 
•done 1 but I would fain die a dry death. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. The islajtd. Before Prospero’s cell. 

Enter Prospero and Miranda. 

Mir. Ifby yourart, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
•But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek. 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffer’d 
With those that 1 saw suffer : a brave vessel. 

Who had, no doubt, some noble creature in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perish’d. 
Had I been any god of power, 1 would jo 

Have sunk the sea within the earth or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d and 
•The fraughting souls within her. 

Pros. Be colledled : 

No more amazement : tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 

Mir. O, woe the day ! 

Pros. No harm. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee. 

Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter, who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 20 
And thy no greater father. 

Mir. More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Pros. ’Tis time 

I should inform thee farther. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magic garment from me.^ So ; 

[Lays down his mantle. 
Lie there, my art. Wipe thou thine eyes ; have 
comfort. 

The direful spedlacleof the wreck, which touch d 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered that there is no soul— 

•No, not so much perdition as an hair 3® 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw st sink. 
Sit down ; 

For thou must now know farther. 

You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp’d 
•And left me to a bootless inc^uisition. 

Concluding ‘ Stay : not yet. 

Pros. The hour s now come . 

The very minute bids thee ope thine ear ; 

Obey and be attentive. Canst thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ? 

I do not think thou canst, for then thouwast 00140 

Out three years old. • t 

Mir. Certainly, sir, I can. 

Pros. By what ? by any other house or person i 
Of any thing the image tell me that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance.^_^ 

mther like a dream than im 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me T 


71 fain. Rather. 
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Pros, Thou hadst, and more, Miranda. But 
how is it 

That this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time? 50 
If thou remember'st aught ere thou earnest here, 
How' thou earnest here thou mayst. 

Afir, But that I do not. 

Pros, Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve 
year since, 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power. 

Mir. Sir, are not you my father? 

Pros, Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 
Was Duke of Milan ; and thou his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 

Mir, O the heavens ! 

W hat foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or l:)lessed was’t we did V 

Pros. Both, both, my girl : 61 

By foul play, as thou say'st, were we heaved 
thence, 

• But blessedly holp hither. 

Atir, O, my heart bleeds 

• To think o* the teen that I have turn'd you to, 
^Vhich is from my remembrance ! Please you, 

farther. 

Pr. My brother and thy uncle, call'd Antonio — 
I pray thee, mark me — that a brother should 
Be so perfidious ! — he whom next thyself 
Of all the world I loved and to him put 
The manage of my state ; as at that time 70 

• Through all the signories it was the first 

And Prospero the prime duke, being so reputed 

In dignity, and for the liberal arts 

Without a parallel ; those being all my study. 

The government I cast upon my brother 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle — 
Dost thou attend me ? 

Alir, Sir, most heedfully. 

Pros. Being once perfedled how to grant suits, 
How to deny them, who to advance and who 80 

• 'J'o trash for over-topping, new created 

The creatures that were mine, I say, or changed 
’em, 

Or else new form'd 'em ; having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i' the state 
To what tune pleased his ear ; that now he was 
The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 

• And suck'd my verdure out on't. Thou attend'st 

not. 

Mir. O, good sir, I do. 

Pros. I pray thee, mark me. 

I, thus negledting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind qo 
W ith that which, but by being so retired, 
O'er-prized all popular rate, in my false brother 
Awaked an evil nature; and my trust, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 

A falsehood in its contrary as great 

As my trust was ; which had indeed no limit, 

• A confidence sans bound. He being thus lorded. 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exadl, like one 
t Who having into truth, by telling of it, loo 
Made such a sinner of his memory. 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was indeed the duke ; out o’ the substitution 
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And executing the outward face of royalty. 

With all prerogative : hence his ambition grow- 
ing — 

Dost thou hear ? 

MtT, Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 

Pros, To have no screen between this part he 
play'd 

And him he play'd it for, he needs will be 
Absolute Milan. Me, poor man, my library 
Was dukedom large enough : of temporal royal- 
ties no 

He thinks me now incapable ; confederates — 

So dry he was for sway — wi’ the King of Naples 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage, 
Subje< 5 l his coronet to his crown and bend 
The dukedom yet unbow’d — alas, poor Milan ! — 
To most ignoble stooping. 

Mir, O the heavens 1 

Pros, Mark his condition and the event ; then 
tell me 

If this might be a brother. 

Mir, I should sin 

To think but nobly of my grandmother : 

Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pros, Now the condition. 120 

This King of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brothers suit; 
Which was, that he, in lieu o’ the premises 
Of homage and I know not how much tribute. 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 
Out of tne dukedom and confer fair Milan 
With all the honours on my brother ; whereon, 

A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan, and, i' the dead of dark- 
ness, 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self. 

Mir, Alack, for pity 1 

I, not remembering how I cried out then. 

Will cry it o'er again: it is a hint 
That wrings mine eyes to't. 

Pros. Hear a little further 

And then I'll bring thee to the present business 
Which now's upon 's ; without the which this story 
Were most impertinent. 

Mir, Wherefore did they not 

That hour destroy us ? 

Pros, Well demanded, wench : 

My taie provokes that question. Dear, they 
durst not, ^4^ 

So dear the love my people bore me, nor set 
A mark so bloody on the business, but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark. 

Bore us some leagues to sea ; where ^^ey prepared 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg'd. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rats 
Tnstindlively have quit it: there they hoist us. 

To cry to the sea that roar'd to us, to sigh 
To the winds whose pity, sighing back again, 150 


Did us but loving wrong. v . wi 

Mir, Alack, what trouble 

Was I then to you I 

Pros, O, a cherubin 

Thou wast that did preserve me. Thou didst 
smile, ^ ^ _ 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven. 

When I have deck'd the sea with drops full salt. 



\lirjincia. talf, stt, would curt* dcaliU’ss' \1iiaiula 

( AsluroH) and Prospen* (Marroiut Williams). 
( )ld Vu* rb«‘atrf, London. 
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157 undergoing stomach. Spirit of endurance. 



Ariel : ‘All hail, great master!’ Drawing by W. Hamilton 
for A. J. Valpy’s Pi ays and Poems of Shakespeare^ 1842 

196 heak. Bow. 

201 Jove, l^egendary god of heaven. 

204 Neptune. 1 ..egendary god of the sea 
207 coil. Confusion. 


Under my burthen groan’d ; which raised in me 
•An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 

Mir. How came we ashore ? 

Pros. By Providence divine. 

Some food we had and some fresh water that z6o 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, who being then appointed 
Master of this design, did give us, with 
Rich garments, linens, stuns and necessaries. 
Which since have steaded much ; so, of his gen- 
tleness. 

Knowing 1 loved my books, he furnish’d me 
From mine own library with volumes that 
1 prize above my dukedom. 

Mir. Would I might 

But ever see that man 1 

Pros. Now I arise : [Resumes his mantle. 
Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 170 
Here in this island we arrived ; and here 
Have 1 , thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 
Than other princesses can that have more time 
For vainer hours and tutors not so careful. 

Mir. Heavens thank you for’t 1 And now, 1 
pray you, sir, 

For still’tis beating in my mind, your reason 
For raising this sea-storm? 

Pros. Know thus far forth. 

By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune, 

Now my dear lady, ha A mine enemies 
Brought to this shore ; and bv my prescience 180 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now 1 court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Here cease more questions: 
Thou art inclined to sleep ; ’tis a good dulness. 
And give it way : 1 know thou canst not choose. 

[Miranda sleeps. 

Come away, servant, come. I am ready now. 
Approach, my Ariel, come. 

Knter Ariel. 

A ri. All hail, great master 1 grave sir, hail I 
I come 

To answer thy best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 190 
To swim, to dive into the tire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds, to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality. 

Pros. Hast thou, spirit. 

Perform’d to pK>int the tempest that 1 bade thee ? 
A ri. To every article. 

•I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak^ 

Now in the waist, the de^, in every cabin, 

I flamed amazement : sometime I’ld divide. 

And bum in many places ; on the topmast. 

The yards andbowspriu would I flame distindUy, 
•Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, the pre- 
cursors 201 

O* the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not ; the fire and cracks 
•Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege and make his bold waves tremble. 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pros. My brave spirit ! 

•Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infedt his reason? 

Art. Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation. All out mariners axo 
Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the vessel. 
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Then all afire with me ; the king's son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring, — then like reeds, not hair, — 
Was the first man that leap'd; cried, ‘Hell is 
empty. 

And all the devils are here.* 

Pros» ^ ^ Why, that's my spirit ! 

But was not this nigh shore ? 

A ri. Close by, my master. 

Pros, But are they, Ariel, safe? 

A ri. Not a hair perish'd : 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish. 

But fresher than before : and, as thou badest me. 
In troops I have dispersed them 'bout the isle. 220 
The king's son have I landed by himself; 

Whom 1 left cooling of the air with sighs 
In an odd angle of the isle and sitting. 

His arms in this sad knot. 

Pros, Of the king’s ship 

The mariners say how thou hast disposed 
And all the rest o’ the fleet. 

Art. Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ship ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
•From the still -vex'd Bermoothes, there she’s hid : 
The mariners all under hatches stow’d 230 

Who, with a charm join'd to their suffer* d labour, 

I have left asleep : and for the rest o’ the fleet 
Which I dispersed, they all have met again 
•And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Supposing that they saw the king’s ship wreck’d 
And his great person perish. 

Pros, Ariel, thy charge 

Exadlly is perform’d : but there’s more work. 
What is the time o’ the day ? 

A ri. Past the mid season. 

• Pros. At least two glasses. The time 'twixt 
six and now ^ 240 

Must by us both be spent most preciously. 

A ri. Is there more toil ? Since thou dost give 
me pains, 

L#et me remember thee what thou hast promised. 
Which is not yet perform’d me. 

Pros. How now? moody? 

What is 't thou canst demand ? 

Ari. My liberty. 

Pros. Before the time be out ? no more I 
A ri. ^ prithee. 

Remember I have done thee worthy service ; 
'I'old thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, 

Without or grudge or grumblings : thou didst 
promise 

•To bate me a full year. 

Pros. Dost thou forget aS® 

From what a torment I did free thee ? 

Ari No. 

Pros. Thou dost, and think’st it much to tread 

the ooze 

Of the salt deep, • . 

To run upon tne sharp wind oi the nortn. 

To do me business in the veins o’ the earth 

When it is baked with frost. 

I do not, sir. 

Pros. Thou liest, malignant thing 1 Hast thou 

The fouf witch Sycorax, who with a« and en^ 
Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot her? 
An. No, sir. 



Ibt* shipwreck iis related by Atiel Kn^raving from a 
painting l>^’ (ieorge Romney (1734 1S02) 

229 The BernHidas 

234 thitp I'looil, sfii. 

240 tivo d\\o boors. 

250 hate nn’ 1 am n\e oil 
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261 Ar^trr. Alj?iers. 


274 h( ’Sts. Behests. 



Brospero . ‘Cjo make thyself hke a nvinph o’ the ^.e.i’ 
DnuMn^ ot '\liran<In, Prospero and Ariel h\ Richard 
I^arkes Bf^nm^lon ( i So2 iSzS) 


Pros, Thou hast. Where was she born ? 

speak ; tell me. 260 

• Art, Sir, in Argier. 

Pros, O, was she so? I must 

Once in a month recount what thou hast been. 
Which thou forgePst. This damn'd witch Sycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know'st, was banish’d : for one thing she did 
They would not take her life. Is not this true? 
Ai'i, Ay, sir. 

Pros, This blue-eyed hag was hither brought 
with child 

And here was left by the sailors. Thou, my slave. 
As thou report’st thyself, wast then her servant ; 
And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 
•Refusing her graml bests, she did contine thee. 
By help of her more potent ministers 
And in her most unrnitigable rage. 

Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Imprison'd thou didst painfully remain 
A cloven years ; within which space she died 
And left thee there ; where thou didst vent thy 
groans 280 

As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was this 
island — 

Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckled whelp hag-born — not honour'd with 
A human shape. 

Ari, Yes, Caliban her son. 

Pros, Dull thing, I say so ; he, that Caliban 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best know'st 
What torment I did find thee in ; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever angry bears : it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 290 
Could not again undo : it was mine art, 

When I arrived and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine and let thee out. 

A ri, I thank thee, master. 

Pr, If thou more murmur'st, I will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl'd away twelve winters. 

Ari. Pardon, master; 

I will be correspondent to command 
And do my spiriting gently. 

Pros. Do so, and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

A ri. That's my noble master ! 

What shall I do ? say what ; what shall I do ? 300 
Pros. Go make thyself like a nymph o* the sea : 
be subje( 5 l 

To no sight but thine and mine, invisible 
To every eyeball else. Go take this shape 
And hither come in't : go, hence with diligence I 

[^Exit A riel. 

Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou hast slept well ; 
Awake ! 

Mir. The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pros. Shake it off. Come on ; 

We'll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mtr. 'Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pros, But, as 'tis, 310 

We cannot miss him : he does make our fire. 
Fetch in our wood and serves in offices 
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That profit us. What, ho ! slave I Caliban ! 
Xhou earth, thou I speak. 

CetL [ There's wood enough within. 

Pros. C-onie forth, 1 say ! there's other busi- 
ness for thee : 

Come, thou tortoise ! w hen ? 

Re^cfitcr A\uv.\^ like a 'ivatcr-nymplu 
Fine apparition ! My quaint Ariel, 

Hark iu thine ear. 

^ ^ My lord, it shall be done. \R vit. 

Pros. T hou poisonous slave, izot by the devil 
himself 

Ui>on thy wicked dam, come forth ! 320 

C A I a n A N . 

Cal. As wicked dew as e'er my mother "brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both I a south-west bh)w on ye 
And blister you all o’er ! 

Pros. For this, be sure, to-night tliou shalt 
have cramps, 

• .Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up. unhins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
AH exercise on thee ; thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick a.s lioneycomb, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made ’em. 

Cal. I must eat my dinner. 330 

This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother. 
Which thou takest from me- When thi^u earnest 
first, 

Thou strokedst me and madest much of me, 
wouldst give me 

Water with berries in’t, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less. 

That burn by day and night : and then 1 loved 
thee 

And show’d thee all the qualities o’ the isle. 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and 
fertile : 

Cursed be T that did so ! All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you I 
For I am all the subje<5fs that you have, 341 

Which first was mine own king ; and here ytm 
sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest o’ the island. 

Pros. Thou most lying slave. 

Whom stripes may move, not kindness ! I have 
used thee. 

Filth as thou art, with human care, and lodged 
thee 

In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Cal. O ho, O ho ! would 't had been done ! 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 350 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pros. Abhorred slave. 

Which any print of goodness wilt not take. 

Being capable of all ill I I pitied thee. 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each 
hour 

One thing or other : when thou didst not, savage. 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 
With words that made them known. But thy vile 
race, 

Though thou didst learn» had that in’t which 
good natures 
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364 rid. l>t;stroy. 

373 Setebos Patagonian Kocl, referred to in Robert 
luk'ii’s History of Trm'diie, 1577 

379 whist. Silent. 

380 jeatly. Nimbly. 

381 burthen bear. Sin^^ the melody. 


407 07 ves Owns. 



Miranda: ‘Believe me, sir. It carries a brave form.’ 
Miranda and Prospero approach Ferdinand. Engraving 
by H. Gravelot from a design by 1 ’. Hayman. From 
Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare’s works, 1744 


Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock, 361 

Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

CaL You taught me language; and my profit 
on 't 

•Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 
For Icarhing me your language I 

Pros, Hag-seed, hence 1 

Fetch us in fuel ; and be quick, thou’rt best, 

To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, malice? 
If thou negle< 5 l’st or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I ’ll rack thee with old cramps, 
Fill all thjT' bones with aches, make thee roar 370 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

CaL No, pray thee. 

[Aside\ I must obey : his art is of such power, 

•It would co^^trol my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 

Pros, So, slave ; hence ! \Exit Caliban, 

Re-enter Ariel, inuisible^ playing and singing; 
F ERDiN AN D /ollonving, 

Ariel’s song. 

Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands: 

Courtsied when you have and kiss'd 

• The wild waves whist, 

• Foot it featly here and there ; 380 

• And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Burthen \dispersedly\ Hark, hark I 

Bow-wow, 

The watch“dogs bark : 

Bow-wow. 

A ri. Hark, hark I I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

Fer, Where should this music be ? i* the air or 
the earth? 

It sounds no more : and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o’ the island. Sitting on a bank. 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 390 
This music crept by me upon the waters. 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air : thence I have follow’d it. 

Or it hath drawn me rather. But ’tis gone. 

No, it begins again. 

Ariel sings. 

Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 400 

Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell ; 

Burthen, Ding-dong. 
A ri. Hark I now I hear them, — Ding-dong, bell. 

Fer, I'he ditty does remember my drown’d 
father. 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
•That the earth owes. I hear it now above me. 
Pros, The fringed curtains of thine eye advance 
And say what thou seest yotid. 

Mir, yni9tt is’t? a spirit? 

Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, sir^ 4x0 
It carries a brave fcHrm. But ’ds a spirit. 
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No, wench ; it eats and sleeps and hath 
such senses 

we have, such. This g’allant which thou seest 
W^in the week ; and, but he *s something stain'd 
• With grief that’s beauty’s canker, thou mightst 
call him 

A goodly person : he hath lost his fellows 
And strays about to find ’em. 

A j. . ^ niight call him 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 


/^P77S. [As/We] It goes on, I see, 

As my soul prompts it. Spirit, fine spirit ! I ’ll 
free thee 420 

Within two days for this, 

^ Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend ! Vouchsafe my prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island ; 

And that you will some good instrudlion give 
How 1 may bear me here : my prime request. 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 

If you be maid or no? 

A/zy. No wonder, sir ; 

But certainly a maid. 

-^Vr. My language ! heavens ? 

I am the best of them that speak this speech. 
Were I but where ’th spoken. 

Pros, How? the best? 430 

What wert thou, if the King of Naples heard thee? 

Per. A single thing, as 1 am now, that wonders 
To hear thee .speak of Naples. He does hear me ; 
And that he does I weep : myself am Naples, 
Who with mine eye.s, never since at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck’d. 

Mir, Alack, for mercy ! 

Per. Yes, faith, and all his lords ; the Duke of 
Milan 


And his brave son being twain. 

Pros. [Asi//e] The Duke of Milan 

And his more braver daughter could control thee. 
If now ’twere fit to do’t. At the first sight 440 
•They have changed eyes. Delicate Ariel, 

1 ’ll set thee free for this. [To Per, J A word, good 


sir ; 

I fear you have done yourself some wrong : a word. 

Mir, Why speaks my father so ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e'er I saw, the first 
That e’er I sigh’d for : pity move my father 
To be inclined my way ! 

pyr, O, if a virgin, 

• And your affedlion not gone forth. I’ll make you 
The queen of Naples. 

Pros, Soft, sir! one word more. 

[Aside] They are both in cither’s powers; but 
this swift business 45 ^ 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. [ To Per,] One word more ; 
I charge thee 

That thou attend me : thou dost here usurp 
The name thou owest not ; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t. 

jp'er. No, as I am a man. 

Mir. There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 


temple : 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with t. 

Pros, Follow me. 

Speak not you for him ; he's a traitor. Come ; 


415 canker. A malignant disease. 



Ferdinand' ‘'Fo hear thee speak of Naples*. View oi 
Naples from the sea. Kngraving from Charles Knight’s 
Pictorui/ fuhtjon of the Works of Shakspercy 1 S^t)- 43 


441 changed eve.^ F.xehanged glances. 
448 gone forth Pledged 
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471 7V(jr(/. ^J'hreateninK stanct.". 



Piospcro ‘ from rhy waul, f^V)r I can here 

tlisann llicc with this stick,' [*hijLjia\ ni ;;4 from liclhmn s 
cihtion of Shakespeare’s v\orks, i7<>i 


ril manacle thy neck and feet together: 461 

Sea- water shalt thou drink; thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither'd roots and 
husks 

Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 

^ No ; 

I will resist such entertainment till 
Mine enemy has more power. 

[Draws, a 7 td is char 97 zed /ro 77 t movtTtg. 
A/ir. O dear father. 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He ’s gentle and not fearful. 

l* 7 'os. What? I say. 

My foot my tutor? Put thy sword up, traitor; 
Who niakest a show but darest not strike, thy 
conscience 470 

•Is so possess'd with guilt : come from thy ward. 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick 
And make thy weapon drop. 

A/ir, Beseech you, father. 

Pros, Hence I hang not on my garments. 
Mir. Sir, have pity ; 

I’ll be liis surety. 

Pros. Silence ! one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What I 
An advocate for an impostor I hush I 
Thou think’st there is no more such shapes as he. 
Having seen but him and Caliban : foolish wench I 
To the most of men this is a Caliban 480 

And they to him are angels. 

A/ir, My affedlions 

Are then most humble ; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pz'os. Come on ; obey ; 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again 
And have no vigour in them. 

Per. So they are ; 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 

My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel. 

The wreck of all my friends, nor this man’s 
threats. 

To whom I am subduod, arc but light to me. 
Might I but through my prison once a day 490 
Behold this maid : all corners else o’ the earth 
Bet liberty make use of; space enough 
Have 1 in such a prison. 

/bw. [Aside] JUworks. [To Per.] Come on. 
Thou hast done well, fine Ariel ! [To Pc?'.] Fol- 
low me. 

[To Ari.] Hark what thou else shalt do me. 

Mir. Be of comfort ; 

My father’s of a better nature, sir, 

I'han he appears by speech : this is unwonted 
Which now came from him. 

Pros, Thou shalt be as free 

As mountain winds : but then exadBy do 
All points of rny command. 

Ari. To the syllable. 500 

Pros, Come, follow. Speak not for him. 

[Ejceunt, 

ACT II. 

Scene I. Another part oy the island. 

Enter Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others. 

Gon. Beseech you, sir, be merry; you have 
cause. 
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So have we all, of joy ; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 
common ; every day some sailor’s wife. 

The masters of some merchant and the merchant 
Have just our theme of woe; but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us: then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 

Tj * Prithee, peace. 

Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 
Ant. The visitor will not give him o‘er so. n 
Seb. Look, he’s winding up the watch of his 
wit ; by and by it will .strike. 

Go ft. Sir, — 

Seb. One : tell. 

Gon. When every grief is entertain’d that ’s 
offer’d, 

Comes to the entertainer — 

Seb. A dollar. 

Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed : you have 
spoken truer than you purposed 'in 

Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I meaiii 
you should. 

Gon. T'hereforc, my lord, — 

A.ni. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his 
tongue ! 

A Ion. I prithee, spare. 

Gon. Well, I have done : but yet, — 

Seb. He will be talking. 

.Ant. W^hich, of he or Adrian, fora got*d wager, 
first begins to crow? 

Seb. The old cock. 

Ant. The cockerel. 

Seb. Done. The wager? 

Ant. A laughter. 

Seb. A match ! 

A dr. 'J'hough thi.s island seem to be desert, — 
Seb. Ha, ha, ha! So, you’re paid. 

A dr. Uninhabitable and almo.st inaccessible, — 
Seb. Yet, — 

A dr. Yet, — 

Ant. He could not miss’t. 40 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender and 
delicate temperance. 

Ant. ^I'emperance was a delicate wench. 

Seb. Ay, and a subtle; as he most iearnetlly 
delivered. 

Adr. The air breathes upon us here most 
sweetly. 

Seb. As if it had lungs and rotten ones. 

Ant. Dr as ’twere perfumed by a fen. 

Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life 
Ant. True; save means to live. 50 

Seb. Of that there’s none, or little. 

Gon. How lush and lusty the grass looks \ how 
green ! 

Ant. The ground indeed is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in’t. 

Ant. He misses not much. 

Seb. No ; he doth but mistake the truth totally, 
Gon. But the rarity of it is, — which is indeed 
almost beyond credit, — 

Seb. As many vouched rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, a.s they were, 
drenched in the sea, hold notwithstanding their 
freshness and glosses, being rather new-dyed 
than stained with .salt water. 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could speak, 
would it not say he lies? 



( 'oslunie toi \iitonir>, Duke Milrin, b\ 

C Tovver Piirks, Srr;Uiord~upou \\i>ru 
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76 Dido. EeKendary Dido, who fell in love with Aeneas. 
ICM) Hate Except 


Seb, Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 
Gon, Methinks our ^^annents are now as fresh 
as when we put them on first in Afric, at the 
marriage of the king’s fair daughter Claribel to 
the King of Tunis. 71 

Seb, ’Twas a sweet marriage, and we prosper 
well in our return. 

A dr. Tunis was never graced before with such 
a paragon to their queen. 

• Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time. 

Ant. Widow ! a pox o’ that ! How came that 
widow in? widow Dido ! 

Seb. What if he had said * widower iCneas’ 
too? Good Lord, how you take it ! 

A dr. ‘Widow Dido’ said you? you make me 
study of that: she was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 
Gon. This 'I'unis, sir, was Carthage. 

A dr. Carthage ? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

Seb. His word is more than the miraculous 
harp ; he hath raised the wall and houses too. 

Ant. What impossible matter will he make 
easy next? 

Seb. I think he will carry this island home in 
his pocket and give it his son for an apple. 91 
Ant. And, sowing the kernels of it in the sea, 
bring forth, more islands. 

Gon. Ay. 

Ant. Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking that our garments 
seem now as fresh as when we were at Tunis at 
the marriage of your daughter, who is now queen. 
Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 

• Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 100 
Ant. O, widow Dido ! ay, widow Dido. 

Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the 

first day I wore it? I mean, in a sort. 

Ant. That sort was well fished for. 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s mar- 
riage ? 

Alon^ You cram these words into mine ears 
against 

The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there ! for, coming thence. 
My son is lost and, in my rate, she too. 

Who is so far from Italy removed no 

I ne’er again shall see her. O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ? 

Pran. Sir, he may live : 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs : he trod the water. 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him ; his bold 
head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d. 
As stooping to relieve him: I not doubt lax 

He came alive to land. 

A Ion. No, no, he’s gone. 

Seb. Sir, you may thank yourselftor this great 
loss. 

That would not bless our Europe with your 
daughter, 

But rather lose her to an African ; 

Where she at least i.s banish’d from your eye. 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on ’t. 

A Ion. Prithee, peace. 


SSo 
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kneerd to and importuned 


Se 3 , You were 
otherwise 

herself 

Weigh d between loathncss and obedience, at 130 
Which end o’ the beam should bow. We have 
lost your son, 

ever: Milan and Naples have 
•Moe widows in them of this business’ making 
I nan we bring men to comfort them: 

A he fault’s your own. 

A ion. So is the dear'st o’ the loss. 

Cron, My lord Sebastian, 

The tmth you speak doth lack some gentleness 
Aim time to speak it in : you rub the sore. 

When you should bring the plaster. 

^ Very well. 

Ant, And most chintrgeonly, 140 

It is foul weather in us all, good sir, 
When you are cloudy. 

Seb, Foul weather? 

^ ^ Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, — 
Ant. He *ld sow ’t with nettle-seed. 

Or docks, or mallows. 
Gon. And were the king on’t, what would I do? 
Seb. ’Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Gon. T the commonwealth I would by con- 
traries 


• Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contrail, succession, 

• Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 

No sovereignty ; — 

Seb. Yet he would be king on’t. 

Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth for- 
gets the beginning. 

Gon. All things in common nature should pro- 
duce 

Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 160 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
•Of it own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 

Seb. No marrying ’mong his subjedls? 

Ant. None, man ; all idle : whores and knaves. 
Gon. I would with such perfe<n.ion govern, sir. 
To excel the golden age. 

Seb. God save his majesty ! 

A nt. Long live Gbnzalo ! 

Gon. And, — do you mark me, sir? 

A Ion. Prithee, no more: thou dost talk no- 
thing to me. 171 

Gon. I do well believe your highness: and 
did it to minister occasion to these gentlemen, 
who are of such sensible and nimble lungs that 
they a]w£^ use to laugh at nothing. 

Ant. *Twas you we laughed at. 

Gon. Who in this kind of merry fooling am 
nothing to you : so you may continue and laugh 
at nothing still. 

Ant. what a blow was there given I x8o 

• Seb^ An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle ; you 
would lift the moon out of her sphere, if she 
would continue in it five weeks without changing. 


133 Moe, More. 

148 irajfic IVade. 

182 Htmrti. 1 .units t)t property, tilth Cultivation ni hind 

183 Joison Plenty. 

181 An Jf. fiat-lonfi With the Hat of the blade. 
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Priscilla Horton as And, C'oveiit Garden 'rheatre, 1838 
Painting by Daniel IVladisc (1806-1870) 


185 hut-Jowltnfi, Bird-catching with a light 
1 88 ciisi return. Kcpuiation. 

231 throes. C.\»sts. yield. OH'er. 


Ariel, invisible ^ playing solemn music, 

• Seb, We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 
Anl, Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 

Gon. No, I warrant you; 1 will not adventure 

• my discretion so weakly. Will you laugh me 
asleep, for I am very heavy? 

Anl, Go sleep, and hear us. 190 

[A ll sleep except A Ion . , Seb . , and A nt, 
A Ion. What, all so soon asleep ! I wish mine 
eyes 

Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts; I 
find 

They are inclined to do so. 

Seb, Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 

It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth. 

It is a comforter. 

Ant, We two, my lord. 

Will guard your person while you take your rest, 
And watch your safety. 

A Ion. Thank you. Wondrous heavy. 

[A lonso sleeps. £xit A riel, 
Seb, What a strange drowsiness possesses them ! 
Ant. It is the quality o’ the climate. 

Seb. Why 200 

Doth it not then our eyelids sink? I find not 
Myself disposed to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I ; my spirits are nimble. 

They fell together all, as by consent; 

They dropp’d, as by a thunder-stroke. What 
might, 

Worthy Sebastian? O, what might? — No more : — 
And yet methinks I see it in thy face, 

What thou shouldst be : the occasion speaks thee, 
and 

My strong imagination sees a crown 
" jing upon thy head. 

What, art thou waking? 
Ant. Do you not hear me speak ? 

Seb. 1 do ; and surely 

It is a sleepy language and thou speak’st 211 
Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say? 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open ; standing, speaking, moving. 
And yet so fast asleep. 

Ant. Noble Sebastian, 

Thou let’st thy fortune sleep — die, rather ; wink’st 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb. ^ Thou dost snore distinctly; 

There 's meaning in thy snores. 

Ant. I am more serious than my custom : you 
Must be so too, if heed me ; which to do 220 
Trebles thee o’er. 

Seb^ Well, I am standing water. 

A nt. I ’ll teach you how to flow. 

Seb. Do .so : to ebb 

Hereditary sloth instru< 5 Is me. 

Ant. O, 

If you but knew how you the purpose cherish 
Whiles thus you mock it ! how, in stripping it, 
You more invest it ! Ebbing men, indeed, 

Most often do so near the bottom run 
By their own fear or sloth. 

Seb* ^ Prithee, say on : 

The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee, and a birth indeed 230 

•Which throes thee much to yield. 

Ant. Thus, sir: 

Although this lord of weak remembrance, this, 


Droppi 

Seb, 
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W’ho shall be of as little memory 

When he is earth'd, hath here almost persuaded, — 

For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only 

Professes to persuade, — the king his son’s alive, 

’Tis as impossible that he's undrown'd 

As he that sleeps here swims. 

_ . I have no hope 

That he s undrown’d. 

Ant, O, out of that 'no hope* 

What great hope have you ! no hope that way is 
Another way so high a hope that even 241 

Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond. 

But doubt discovery there. Willyou grant with me 
That Ferdinand is drown’d? 

He’s gone. 

Ant. Then, tell me, 

Who’s the next heir of Naples? 

Seb. Claribel. 

A ut. She that is queen of Tunis ; she that 
dwells 

Ten leagues beyond man’s life; she that from 
Naples 

Can have no note, unless the sun were post — 
The man i' the moon's too slow — till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable ; she that — from whom? 
We all were sca-swallow’d, though some cast 


again, _ 251 

And by that destiny to perform an a< 5 t 
Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to come 
In yours and my discharge. 

ScIk What stuff is this ! how say you ? 

*Tis true, my brother’s daughter’s queen of Tunis ; 
So is she heir of Naples ; ’twixt which regions 
There is some space. 

Ant, A space whose every cubit 

Seems to cry out, ‘How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples? Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake.' Say, this were death 
That now hath seized them ; why, they were no 
worse 261 


Than now they are. 'J'here be that can rule Naples 
As well as he that sleeps ; lords that can prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Gonzalo ; I myself could make 
A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 
The mind that I do ! what a sleep were this 
For your advancement ! Do you understand me ? 

Seb, Methinks I do. 


Ant, And how does your content 

• Tender your own good fortune? 

Seb, I remember 270 

You did supplant your brother Prospero. 

Ant, True: 


And look how well my garments sit upon me ; 

• Much feater than before : my brother’s servants 
Were then my fellows: now they are my men. 

Seb. But, for your conscience? 

• Ant. Ay, sir; where lies that? if 'twere a kibe, 
*T would put me to my slipper; but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom : twenty consciences, 

• That stand 'twixt me and Milan, candied be they 

And melt ere they molest ! Here lies your brother. 
No better than the earth he lies up>on, 281 

If he were that which now he’s like, that's dead ; 
Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches of it. 
Can lay to bed for ever ; whiles you, doing thus. 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 

This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest, 


270 Tender. Regard. 

273 feater. More Rracefullv. 


276 kibe. Sore heel. 
279 candied. Frozen. 



Costume design tor Antonio by Percy Anderson, 1904 
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289 tell the clock. Agree. 

3 By tnch-meal. Inch by inch. 



Costume design for Ariel by Paul Shelving, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 1946 


They’ll take suggestion as a cat laps milk; 
•They’ll tell the dock to any business that 
We say behts the hour. 

Seh. Thy case, dear friend, 290 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’st Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. Draw thy sword : one stroke 
Shall free thee u*om the tribute which thou payest ; 
And I the king shall love thee. 

Anf. Draw together; 

And when I rear my hand, do you the Hke, 

To fall it on Gonzalo. 

Sed, O, but one word. [They talk apart. 

e-enter Ariki^^ invisible^ 

Art. My master through his art foresees the 
danger 

That you, his friend, are in ; and sends me forth — 
For else his projedt dies — to keep them living. 

[Sings in Gonzalo' s ear. 

While you here do snoring lie, 300 

Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take. 

If of life you keep a care. 

Shake off slumber, and beware : 

Awake, awake i 

Ant. Then let us both be sudden. 

Gon. Now, good angels 

Preserve the king. [ They Tvake. 

A Ion.' Why, how now? ho, awake I Why are 
you drawn? 

Wherefore this ghastly looking? 

Gon. What’s the matter? 

Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your repose. 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions: did’t not wake you? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 

A Ion. I heard nothing. 

Ant. O, ’twas a din to fright a monster’s ear. 
To make an earthquake ! sure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd 01 lions. 

A Ion. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 

Gon. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a hum- 
ming. 

And that a strange one too, which did awake me: 
I shaked you, sir, and cried : as mine eyes open’d, 
I saw their weapons drawn : there was a noise, 320 
That ’s verily. ’Tis best we stand upon our guard. 
Or that we quit this place : let’s draw our weapons. 
A Ion. Lead off this ground; and let's make 
further search 
For my poor .son. 

Gon. Heavens keep him from these bea.sts ! 
For he is, sure, i’ the island. 

A Ion. Lead away. 

A ri. Prospero my lord shall know what I have 
done : 

So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. Another pari 0/ the island. 

Enter Calib.\n ^ith a burden of Tvood. A 
noise i>f thunder heard. 

Cal. All the infe< 5 I:ions that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall and make 
him 

•By inch-meal a disease 1 Hts spirits hear me 
And yet I needs must curse. But they^ll nor pindi. 
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with urchin-shows, pitch me i* the mire. 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my ww, unless he bid 'cm ; but 
For every uifle are they set upon me ; 

Sometime like apes that mow and ohatter at me 
And after bite^ me, then like hedgehog which xo 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall; sometime am I 
All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 
Do hiss me into madness. 

Trinculo. 

Lo, tiow, lo ! 

Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly. I'll fail flat; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 

T rin. Here 's neither bush nor shrub, to bear 
off any weather at all, and another storm brewing ; 
I hear it sing i' the wind ; yond same black cloud, 
•yond huge onc,_ looks like^ a foul bombard that 
would shed his liquor. If it should thunder as it 
did before, I know not where to hide my head : 
yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by pail- 
fuls. _ What have we here ? a man or a fish ? dead 
or alive ? A fish : he smells like a fish ; a very 
ancient and fish-like smell ; a kind of not of the 
•newest Poor-John. A strange fish t Were I in 
England now, as once I was, and had but this fish 
painted, not a holiday fool there but would give 
a piece of silver : there would this monster make 
a man ; any strange beast there makes a man : 
• when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 

hke a man ! and his fins like arms I Warm 
o' my troth! I do now let loose my opinion ; hold 
it no longer : this is no fish, but an islander, that 
hath lately suffered by a thunderbolt. [^Tkun^r.^ 
Alas, the storm is come again ! my best way is to 
•creep under his gaberdine ; there is no other shelter 
hereabout : misery acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows. I will here shroud till the dregs of 
the storm be past. 

Enter Stephano, singing: a bottle in his haftd. 

Ste. 1 shall no more to sea, to sea. 

Here shall I die ashore — 

This is a very scurvy tunc to sing at a man's 
funeral: well, here's my comfort. [Drinks. 

[Sings. 

The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 
The g^unner and his mate 

Loved Mall, Meg and Marian and Margery, 50 
But none of us cared for Kate ; 

For she had a tongue with a tang. 

Would cry to a sailor, Go hang I 

She loved not the savour of tar nor of pitch. 

Yet a tailor might scratch her where'er she 
did itch : 

Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang! 

This is a scurvy tune too : but here's my comfort. 

[DHnks. 

Cal. Do not torment me : Ob ! 

Ste. What's the matter? Have we devils 
here ? Do you put tricks upon's with savages and 
•men of Ind, ha? 1 have not'scaped drowning to 
be afeard now of your four legs ; for it hath been 
gaid. As proper a man as ever went on four legs 


5 urchin- shows. Goblins. 

21 hnmhard leather bottle 



A bombard, which held 8 of liquid. Engraving 

by F W. Fairholt from J. O Halliwell’s Complete Works 
of Shakespeare, 1853-^)5 

28 Poor-John. Dried hake 

33 doit. Small coin. 

40 gaberdine. Cloak of smooth, twill- woven cloth. 

61 Ind. India. 
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Stephano: ‘'Fhere is some monster of the isle with four 
IcRS . . .* Engravinj? from a contemporary woodcut by 
F. W. Fairholt from J. O. Halli well’s Complete Works 
of Shakespeare y 1853 “65 

73 neat's-leather. Cowhide 

39 chaps. Mouth. 

110 siege. Excrement 

111 moon-calf. Monster. 


cannot make him give ground ; and it shall be 
said so again while Stephano breathes at nostrils. 

CaL The spirit torments me ; Oh 1 

Ste. This is some monster of the isle with 
four legs, who hath got, as 1 take it, an ague. 
Where the devil should he learn our language? 
1 will give him some relief, if it be but for that. 
If 1 can recover him and keep him tame and get 
to Naples with him, he 's a present for any emperor 

• that ever trod on neat’s-leather. 

CaL Do not torment me, prithee; I’ll bring 
my wood home faster. 

Ste. He’s in his fit now and does not talk after 
the wisest. He shall taste of my bottle : if he 
have never drunk wine afore, it will go near to 
remove his fit. If I can recover him and keep 
him tame, I will not take too much for him ; he 
shall pay for him that hath him, and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt; thou 
wilt anon, 1 know it by thy trembling : now Pros- 
per works upon thee. 

Ste. Come on your ways; open your mouth; 
here is that which will give language to you, cat : 
open your mouth ; this will shake your shaking, 
1 can tell you, and that soundly : you cannot tell 

• who’s your friend : open your chaps again. 

Trin. I should know that voice: it should be 
— but he is drowned ; and these are devils : O 
defend me ! 

Ste. Four legs and two voices: a most deli- 
cate monster ! His forward voice now is to speak 
well of his friend ; his backward voice is to utter 
foul speeches and to detra< 5 l. If all the wine in 
my bottle will recover him, I will help his ague. 
Come. Amen 1 I will pour some in thy other 
mouth. 

Trin. Stephano ! 100 

Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy, 
mercy 1 This is a devil, and no monster : I will 
leave him ; I have no long spoon. 

Trin. Stephano 1 If thou beest Stephano, 
touch me and speak to me; for I am Trinculo — 
be not afeard — thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth : I ’ll 
pull thee by the lesser legs: if any be Trinculo's 
legs, these are they. Thou art very Trinculo in- 
•deed ! How earnest thou to be the siege of this 
•moon-calf? can he vent Trinculos? 

Trin. I took him to be killed with a thunder- 
stroke. But art thou not drowned, Stephano? I 
hope now thou art not drowned. Is the storm over- 
blown ? I hid me under the dead moon-calf ’s gaber- 
dine for fear of the storm. And art thou living, 
Stephano? O Stephano, two NeapK>li tans ’scaped ! 

Ste. Prithee, do not turn me about ; my sto- 
mach is not constant. 

Cal. \^Aside^ These be fine things, an if they 
be not sprites. j3o 

That’s a brave god and bears celestial liquor. 

I will kneel to him. 

Ste.^ How didst thou ’scaM? How earnest 
thou hither? swear by this bottle how thou earnest 
hither. 1 escaped upK>n a butt of sack which the 
sailors heaved o’erboard, by this bottle ’ which I 
made of the bark of a tree with mine own hands 
since 1 was cast ashore. 

Cal. 1 ’ll swear upon that bottle to be thy true 
su^edl; for the liquor is not earthly. 130 

Ste. Here ; swear then how thou escapedsi. 
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'Trift, Swum ashore, man, like a duck : 1 can 
swim like a duck, I ’ll be sworn. 

Here, kiss the book. Though thou canst 
swim like a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

'r nn. O Stephano, hast any more of this? 

Ste. The whole butt, man; my cellar is in a 
rock by the sea-side where my wine is hid. How 
now, moon -calf ! how does thine ague? 

Cal, Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven? 140 

•Ste. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee : I was 
the man i’ the moon when time was. 

Cal. 1 have seen thee in her and I do adore thee ; 
My mi.stress show’d me thee and thy dog and thy 
bush. 

Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book; I 
will furnish it anon with new contents: swear. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very shallow 
monster ! I afeard of him ! A very weak mon- 
ster ! The man i’ the moon ! A most poor cre- 
dulous monster ! Well drawn, monster, in good 
sooth ! 

Cal. I’ll show thee every fertile inch o’ th’ 
island ; 

And I will kiss thy foot : I prithee, ])e my god. 

T'rin. By this light, a most perfidious and 
drunken monster ! when ’s god’s asleep, he’ll rob 
his bottle. 

Cal. I ’ll kiss thy foot ; I ’ll swear myself thy 
subjecfl. 

Ste. Come on then : down, and swear. 

Trin. 1 shall laugh my. self to death at this 
puppy-headed monster. A most scurvy monster ! 
1 could find in my heart to beat him, — 160 

Ste. Come, kiss. 

Trifi. But that the poor monster’s in drink : 
an abominable monster ! 

Cal. I’ll sliow thee the best springs; I’ll 
pluck thee berrle.s ; 

I ’ll fish for thee and get thee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I serve ! 

1 ’ll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee. 
Thou wondrous man. 

Trin. A most ridiculous monster, to make a 
wonder of a poor drunkard ! 170 

CaL I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs 
grow ; 

•And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Show thee a jay’s nest and instrudl thee how 
'I'o snare the nimble marmoset; I’ll bring thee 
I'o clustering filberts and sometimes I’ll get thee 
•Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou go with me? 

Ste. I prithee now, lead the way without any 
more talking. Trinculo, the king and all our 
company else being drowned, we will inherit 
here: here; bear my bottle: fellow Trinculo, 
we’ll fill him by and by again. 

Cal. [Singes dr74nkenly\ 

Farewell, master; farewell, farewell! 

Trin, A howling monster ; a drunken monster ! 
Cal, No more dams I’ll make for fish; 

Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring; 

Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish: 

’Ban, ’Ban, Cacaliban 
Has a new master : get a new man. 
Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day, freedom I freedom, 
hey-day, freedom ! 19^ 

Ste. O brave monster ! Lead the way. [Ejceunt. 


172 pifi -nuts. Peiinuts 



F K. Benson, the Fdwardiiin actor, as Caliban, l.vceuni 
'I'heatre, T.ondon. 1 c>oo 


176 Sintmrl'i Sniiill sfii-liirtls 
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THE TEMPEST Act HI Scene I 

11 sore. Harsh. 


15 Most busy lest. i.e. ieast aware of being busy. 



Miranda: ‘Work not so hard . . Drawing of Ferdinand 
and Miranda with Prosper© at a distance by H. Oravelot 
(1699-1773) 


46 put it to the foil. i.e. set it off by comparison ; also 
set about getting rid of it. 


ACT IIL 

ScENB I. Before Prospbro’s celL 

JEnier Ferdinand, bearing^ a log. 

Fer. There be some sports are painful, and 
their labour 

Delight in them sets off : some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
The mistress whicn I serve quickens what's dead 
And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father’s crabbed, 
And he ’s composed of harshness. 1 must remove 
Some thousands of these logs and pile them up, 
•Upon a sore injundlion: my sweet mi.stress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says, such 
baseness 

Had never like executor. I forget : 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
labours, 

•t Most busy lest, when I do it. 

Enter Miranda; and Prospero at a distance, 
unseen. 

Mir. Alas, now, pray you. 

Work not so hard: I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to pile ! 
Pray, set it down and rest you : when this bums, 
’Twill weep for having wearied you. My father 
Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself ; 20 

He’s safe for these three hours. 

Fer. ^ O most dear mistress, 

The sun will set before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mir. If you’ll sit down, 

I ’ll bear your logs the while : pray, give me that ; 

I ’ll carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature ; 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my back. 
Than you should such dishonour undergo. 

While I sit lazy by. 

Mir. It would become me 

As well as it does you : and I should do it 
With much more ease : for my good will is to it. 
And yours it is against. 

^fos- ^ Poor worm, thou art infedled ! 

This visitation shows it. 

Mir. ^ You look wearily. 

Fer. ^ No, noble mistress ; ’tis fresh morning 
with me 

When you are by at night. I do beseech you — 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers — 

What is your name? 

Mir. Miranda. — O my father, 

I have broke your best to say so ! 

Fer. Admired Miranda ! 

Indeed the top of admiration ! worth 
What’s dearest to the world ! Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard and many a time 40 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 
Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defeffc in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
•And put it to the foil : but you, O you. 

So perfeA and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature^s best! 
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I dQ not know 

Une of my sex ; no woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my g^lass, mine own ; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men than you, good friend. 
And my dear father : how features are abroad, 

» but, by my modesty. 

The jewel in my dower, 1 would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you, 

Nor can imagination form a shap)e. 

Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. 

I am in my condition 

A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king; 6o 

^^would, not so ! — and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
*1 he flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul 
speak : 

The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 

T.O make me slave to it; and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mir, Do you love me? 

AVr. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this 
sound 


And crown what T profess with kind event 
If I speak true ! if hollowly, invert 70 

What best is boded me to mischief! I 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world 
Do love, prize, honour you. 

M ir. I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

P^os, Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affecflions ! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between ’em ! 

Per. Wherefore weep you? 

Mir. At mine unworthiness that dare not offer 
What 1 desire to give, and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling ; 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 80 

The bigger bulk it shows. H ence, bashful cunning? 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 

If not. I’ll die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I ’ll be your servant. 
Whether you will or no. 

Per. My mistress, dearest ; 

And I thus humble ever. 

Mir. My husband, then? 

Per. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom : here’s my hand. 

Mir. And mine, with my heart in ’t : and now 
farewell 90 

Till half an hour hence. 

Per. A thousand thousand ! 

[Exeunt Per. and Mir. severally. 

Pros. So glad of this as they I cannot be. 
Who are surprised withal; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I ’ll to my book, 

For yet ere supper-time must I perform 
Much business appertaining. [Exit. 


SCBNB II. Another part 0/ the island. 

Enter CAL.IBAN9 Stbphano, ««^Trinculo- 

Ste. Tell not me; when the butt is out, we 
will drink water ; not a drop before : therefore 
•bear up, and board ’em. Servant-monster, drink 
to me. 


53 skilless. Lacking knowledge. 



Miranda and herdinand Kngraving from a drawing hv 
William NelsfMi CJardiner for Hardmg\s Plays oj 
Shakespeare, 1798 1800 


3 heat . 'em Maritime exhoitation. manoeuvre in 
sea-fighting, i.e drink up 
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Stcphnno • ‘Drink, servunt-rnonsrer, when I bid thee 
'IVincLilo, Stephiino and Caliban. F-ngravin^ from Bell's 
edition oi Shahrsfyciire, 177^ 


18-20 standard. Standard-bearer; and upright flag- 
pole. 

29-30 tn case. In a state, deboshed. Debauched 


Trin. Servant-monster ! the folly of this is- 
land! They say there’s but five upon this isle: 
we are three of them ; if th’ other two be brained 
like us, the state totters. 

Ste, Drink, servant-monster, when I bid thee : 
thy eyes are almost set in thy head. 10 

Trin. Where should they be set else? he were 
a brave monster indeed, if they were set in his 
tail. 

Ste. My man-monster hath drown’d his tongue 
in sack : for my part, the sea cannot drown me ; 
1 swam, ere 1 could recover the shore, five and 
thirty leagues off and on. By this light, thou 
•shall be my lieutenant, monster, or my standard. 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if you list; he’s no 
standard. 20 

Ste. We’ll not run, Monsieur Monster. 

Trin. Nor go neither ; but you’ll lie like dogs 
and yet say nothing neither. 

.Ste. Moon-calf, .speak once in thy life, if thou 
beest a good moon-calf. 

Cal. How does thy honour? Let me lick thy 
shoe. 

I’ll not serve him : he is not valiant. 

Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster : I 
• am in case to justle a constable. Why, thou de- 
boshed fish, thou, was there ever man a coward 
that hath drunk so much sack as I to-day? Wilt 
thf>ii tell a monstrous lie, being but half a fish and 
half a monster? 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me ! wilt thou let him, 
my lord? 

Trin. * Lord ’ quoth he ! 7 'hat a monster 
should be such a natural ! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again ! bite him to death, I 
prithee. 

Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your 
head : if you prove a mutineer, — the next tree I 
The poor monster’s my subject and he shall not 
suffer indignity. 

Cal. 1 thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be 
pleased to hearken once again to the suit I made 
to thee? 

Ste. Marry, will I : kneel and repeat it ; I will 
stand, and so shall Trinculo. 

Enter Ariel, in-visible. 

Cal. As I told thee before, I am subje< 5 l to a 
tyrant, a sorcerer, that by his cunning hath cheat- 
ed me of the island. 50 

Ari, Thou liest. 

Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, thou : 
I would my valiant master would destroy thee ! 

I do not lie. 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more 
in’s tale, by this hand, 1 will supplant some of 
your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I said nothing. 

Ste. Mum, then, and no more. Proceed. 

Cal. I .say, by sorcery he got this isle ; 60 

From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenue it on him, — for 1 know thou darest, 

But this thing dare not, — 

Ste. That ’s most certain.^ 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it and I’ll serve thee. 

Ste. How now shall this be compassed? Canst 
thou bring me to the party? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord; 1*11 yield him thee 
asleep, 
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Where thou maysi knock a nail into his head, 

A rt. Thou liest ; thou canst not. 70 

Cdl. W^hat a pied ninny’s this! Thou scurvy 
patch ! 

I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows 
And take his bottle from him ; when that’s gone 
He shall drink nought but brine; for I’ll not 
show him 

• Where the quick freshes are, 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: 
interrupt the monster one word further, and, by 
this hand, I’ll turn my mercy out o’ doors and 
make a stock-fish t)f thee. 

Trin, Why, what did I? I did nothing. I’ll 
go farther off. 81 

Ste. Didst thou not say he lied? 

A ri. Thou liest. 

Ste, Do I so? take thou that {Beats Trin,\ 
As you like this, give me the lie another time. 

I Tin. 1 did not give the lie. Out o’ your wits 
and hearing too? A pox o’ your bottle ! this can 
sack and drinking do. A murrain on your mon- 
ster, and the devil take your fingers! 

CaL Ha, ha, ha 1 90 

Ste. Now, forward with youi tale. Prithee, 
stand farther off. 

Cal, Beat him enough : after a little time 
I’ll beat him too. 

Ste. Stand farther. Come, proceed. 

Cal, Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with 
him, 

I’ th’ afternoon to sleep: there thou mayst brain 
him, 

Having first seized his books, or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 

•Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 
First to possess his books ; for without them 100 
He’s but a sot, as 1 am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command : they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I. Burn but his books. 

He has brave utensils, — for so he calls them, — 
Which, when he has a house, he’ll deck withal. 
And that most deeply to consider is 
The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 
Calls her a nonpareil : I never saw a woman, 

But only Sycorax my dam and she ; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax no 

As great’st does least. 

Ste, Is it so brave a lass? 

CaL Ay, lord: she will become thy bed, I warrant. 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man: hisdaughter 
and I will be king and queen, — save our graces !— 
and Trinculo and thy^lf shall be viceroys. Dost 
thou like the plot, Irinculo? 

Trin. Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand: I am sorry I beat 
thee ; but, while thou livest, keep a good tongue 
in thy head. , , • , 

CaL Within this half hour will he be asleep : 
Wilt thou destroy him then? 

Ste^ Ay, on mine honour. 

Art. This will I tell my master. 

CaL Thou makest me merry; I am full of 
pleasure : ^ 

liCt us be jocund : will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while-cre? 

Ste. At thy request, monster, I will dorea^n, 
Aliy reason* Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. 


75 quick freshes. running streams, 

99 Tvezond, Wind-pipe 



'I’niuulo, Stephann. t'alilian and Ariel Drawing Uy 
J M. Wnght (1777 1S66) 
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Nobody monster from the title page of a comedy called 
No^body and Some^body, 1606. Engraving from Charles 
Knight’s Pictorial Edition oj the Works of Shakspere^ 
1^39-43 

1 ByW laktn. By Our Lady. 

3 forth-nghts and meanders. Straight and crooked paths. 


Flout ’em and scout ’em 130 

And scout ’em and flout ’em ; 

Thought is free. 

CaL That’s not the tune. 

[A riel plays the tune an a tabor and pipOm 
Ste, What is this same? 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, played 
•by the pi< 5 Iure of Nobody. 

Ste. If thou beest a man, show thyself in thy 
likeness : if thou beest a devil, take’t as thou list. 
Trin. O, forgive me my sins ! 

Ste. He that dies pays all debts; I defy thee. 
Mercy upon us ! 141 

Cal. Art thou afeard? 

Ste. No, monster, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard : the isle is full of noises. 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometime voices 
That, if 1 then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming. 
The clouds methought would open and show 
riches 150 

Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 

I cried to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, 
where I shall have my music for nothing. 

Cal. When Prospero is destroyed. 

Ste* That shall be by and by: I remember 
the story. 

Trin. The sound is going away ; let’s follow 
it, and after do our work. 

Ste. Lead, monster ; we’ll follow. I would I 
could see this laborer; he lays it on. i6x 

Trin. Wilt come? I’ll follow, Stephano. 

[Exeunt. 

ScBNB III. Another part of the island. 

Alonso, Sbbastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, 

• Gon. By’r lakin, I can go no further, sir ; 

My old bones ache ; here’s a maze trod indeed 
•Through forth-nghts and meanders! By your 
patience, 

I needs must rest me. 

A Ion. Old lord, I cannot blame thee. 

Who am myself attach’d with weariness. 

To the dulling of my spirits: sit down, and rest. 
Even here I will put on my hope and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer: he is drown’cf 
Whom thus we stray to And, and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go. 10 
Ant. [Aside to Seb.^ I am right glad that he’s 
so out of hope. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effeiSl. 

Seb. [Aside to A nt. ] The next advantage 
Will we taiice throughly. 

Ant. [Aside to Seb.j Let it be to-night ; 

For, now they are oppress’d with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance 
As when they are fresh. 

Seb [Aside to Ant.] I say, to-night: no more. 

[Solemn and strange music. 
Aion. What hairoony is this? My good 
friends, hark! 

Gon. Marvellous sweet music I 
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^nr/^rPRosPERO invisible, JEn ter several 

strange Shapes^ bringing in a banquet; they 
dance about it with gentle aUions o/ saluta- 
tion; and, inviting the King, ^c. to eat, they 
depart, 

• A Ion, Give us kind keepers, heavens ! What 

were these? 20 

• Seb, A living drollery. Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phcenix’ throne, one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there. 

A ntm I ’ll believe both ; 

And what does else want credit, come to me, 

And I’ll be sworn ’tis true : travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn ’em. 

Oon, If in Naples 

I shodld report this now, would they believe me? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders — 

• For, certes, these are people of the island — 30 

Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, 

note. 

Their manners are more gentle-kind than of 
Our human generation you shall hnd 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pros, ^ \_Aside] Honest lord. 

Thou hast said well ; for some of you there present 
Are worse than devils. 

A Ion, I cannot too much muse 

Such shapes, such gesture and such sound, ex- 
pressing, 

Although they want the use of tongue, a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pros, \Aside\ Praise in departing. 

Fran. They vanish’d strangely. 

Seb, No matter, since 40 

They have left their viands behind ; for we have 
stomachs. 

Will’t please you taste of what is here? 

Aloft. Not I. 

Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear. When we 
were boys, 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
•Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging 
at ’em 

Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now 
we find 

•Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of, 

A Ion, I will stand to and feed. 

Although my last : no matter, since I feel 50 
The best is past. Brother, my lord the duke. 
Stand to and do as we. 


Thufider and lightning. Enter Ariel, like a 
harpy ; claps his wings upon the table; ana, 
with a quaint device, the banquet vanishes. 
Art, You are three men of sin, whom Destiny, 
That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in’t, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up you ; and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit; you ’mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad : 
And even with such-like valour men hang and 


drown 

Their proper selves. , - 

{Alon., Seb. draw thetr rwords. 
You fools ! I and my fellows 6o 
Are ministers of Fate : the elements, 


20 kind keepers. Cniardian angels. 

21 iii'tng drollery, A puppet-show using real people. 
30 certes Certainly 

45 Deiv-lapp'd, Hung with fleshy throats 
48 putter-nut Lender 



‘Knter ARiil , like harpy’ Kngraving t>i a harpy from 
C’harles Knight's Pn tonal lulttion of the Works of 
Shnksprte, i 
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64 sttU. Constantly. 

65 doivle. Small feather. 
71 requit. Repaid. 



Costume desig^n of Ariel as a harp3^ by J. Cjower Parks 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1938 

69 did bass my trespass. l>id make my crime resound 
108 ecstasy Madness. 


Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemoclc’d-at stabs 

• Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 

•One dowle that ’sin my plume: my fellow-ministers 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt. 

Your swords are now too massy for your strengths 
And will not be uplifted. But remember — 

For that’s my business to you — that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero;^ 70 

• Exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it. 

Him and his innocent child : for whicn foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, ^1 the crea- 
tures, 

Against your peace. Thee of thy son, Alonso, 
They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me 
Lingering perdition, worse than any death 
Can be at once, shall step by step attend 
You and your ways ; whose wraths to guard you 
from — 

Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads — is nothing but heart-sorrow 81 
And a clear life ensuing. 

He ‘vaftiskes in thunder; then^ to soft music ^ 
enter the Shafes rt^ain, and liance^ *with mocks 
and jno2vs^ and carry ing^ out the table. 

Pros. Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform’d, my Ariel ; a grace it had, devouring : 
Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 
In what thou hadst to say : so, with good life 
And observation strange, my meaner ministers 
Their several kinds have done. My high charms 
work 

And these mine enemies are all knit up 
In their distra< 5 tjons ; they now are in my power; 
And in these fits 1 leave them, while 1 visit 91 
Young Ferdinand, whom they suppose is drown’d, 
And his and mine loved darling. [JExit above. 
Gon. 1 ’ the name of something holy, sir, why 
stand you 

In this strange stare? 

A Ion. O, it is monstrous, monstrous! 

Methought the billows sp>oke and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder. 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
•The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i' the ooze is bedded, and 100 
I ’ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded 
And with him there lie mudded. [^Exit. 

Seb. But one fiend at a time, 

I ’ll fight their legions o’er. 

Ant. 1 ’ll be thy second. 

[Exeunt Seb. and Ant. 
Gon. All three of them are desperate: their 
great guilt. 

Like poison given to work a great time after, 
Now^gins to bite the spirits. I do beseech you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them swiftly 
•And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. 

Adr* Follow, I pray you. [Exeunt. 

ACT IV. 

SesNB I. Before Prospbro’s celL 
Enter Prospbro, Fbrdinand, and Miranda. 

Pros. If 1 have too austerely punish’d you. 
Your compensation makes ameneb, for 1 
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• ^ thrid of mine own life. 

Or that for which I live , who once a^ain 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test : here, afore Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 

Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 

For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise lu 
And make it halt behind her. 

I do believe it 

Against an oracle. 

/^ros, I'heii, as my giftand thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter: but 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister’d, 

•No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contraiit grow; but liarron hate, 
Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 20 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both : therefore take heed. 
•As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 

^ F'er. As 1 hope 

For quiet days, fair issue and long life. 

With such love as ’tis now, the murkiest den, 

The most opportune place, the slrong’st suggestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration 
•When I shall think, or Phoebus’ steeds are found- 
er’d, 30 

Or Night kept chain’d below. 

p 70 S. Fairly spoke. 

Sit then and talk with her ; she is thine own. 
What, Ariel ! my industrious servant, Ariel ! 

Enter Ariel. 

ArL What would my potent master? here I am. 
Pros. Thou and thy meaner fellows your last 
service 

Did v/orthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick. Go bring the rabble, 

O’er whom I give thee power, here to this place : 
Incite them to quick motion ; for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 40 
Some vanity of mine art : it is my promise, 

•And they expecfl it from me. 

A ri. Presently ? 

Pros, Ay, with a twink. 

Ari. Before you can say ‘come’ and ‘go,’ 
And breathe twice and cry ‘so, so,’ 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with mop and mow. 

Do you love me, master? no? 

Pros. Dearly, my delicate Ariel. Do not ap- 
proach 

Till thou dost hear me call. 

Ari. Well, 1 conceive. \Exit, 50 

Pros. Look thou be true ; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein : the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood : be more abstemious, 

Or else, good night your vow ! 

Fer. I warrant you, sir ; 

The white cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 

Pros, ^ W ell. 

Now come, my Ariel ! bring a corollary, 

Rather than want a spirit : appear, and pertly 1 
No tongue ! all eyes ! be silent. {Soft music. 


3 thtni. rhiTil. 



l*n*spcM> '( ) Im iciiiMmi, I )(> not •simlv at ttu’ iliat I hoast 
ht r od , pKisprio, M 11 .ind.i an^l f taclmanti 
Imm ii hs Tlioin.is Sinthaiii !• nauhn^’:-' 

0/ 17<>K 1 Soo 

18 

23 //> N ( M)(l (>| IllfH J 
30 Pht)fhi4s Sun-^iocl 
42 Sti aij/l Jt aw a\ 

57 <nn////ir\ i.f fMra 

58 u'aNt Latk 
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60 Ceres Ooddess of fertility. 

63 stm^er. Winter food for cattle. 

64 pioned. Dug out. twilled. Reinforced. 

68 pole-clipt. i.e. pruned. 

69 marf^e. Shore. 

77 wife of Jupiter . i.e. Juno. 

81 bosky. Wooded. 

89 Dts. King of the underworld. 

90 blind hoy. i.e Cupid 

93 Paphos. Haunt of Venus 

98 Mars. God of war. minion, i.e. Venus, 

99 tvaspi.sh- headed son. i.e. Cupid. 

110 faison. Abundance 


Enter l-Ris. 

m Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
•And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep ; 
•Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims. 

Which spongy April at thy best betrims. 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy 
broom-groves, 

Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 

• Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-dipt vineyard ; 

• And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard. 

Where thou thyself dost air ; — the queen o’ the sky, 
Who.se watery arch and messenger am I, 71 

Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign 

grace. 

Here on this grass-plot, in this very place. 

To come and sport : her peacocks fly amain : 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

Enter Ceres. 

Cer, Hail, many-colour’d messenger, that ne’er 
•Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter; 

Who with thy .saffron wings upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers, 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 80 
•My bosky acres and my unshrubb’d down, 

Rich scarf to my proud earth ; why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither, to this short-grass’d green? 

Iris, A contra6t of true love to celebrate ; 

And some donation freely to estate 
On the blest lovers. 

Cer, Tell me, heavenly bow. 

If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, 

Do now attend the queen ? Since they did plot 
•The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, 
•Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 90 
I have forsworn. 

I ris. Of her society 

Be not afraid : I met her deity 
•Cutting the clouds towards Paphos and her son 
Dove-drawn with her. Here thought they to have 
done 

Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
Whose vows are, that no bed-right shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted ; but in vain ; 
•Mars’s hot minion is return'd again ; 

•Her waspish -headed son has broke his arrows, 
Swears he will shoot no more but play with spar- 
rows 100 

And be a boy right out. 

Cer. High’st queen of state. 

Great J uno, comes ; I know her by her gait. 

Enter 

yuno. How does my bounteous sister? Go 

with me 

To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be 
And honour’d in their issue. sing: 

yuno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing. 

Long continuance, and increasing. 

Hourly joys be still upon you I 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 

• Cer. Earth’s increase, fotson plenty, xio 

Bsums and garners never empty, 

Vines with clustering bunches growing. 
Plants with goodly burthen bowing ; 
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Spring come to you at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest ! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 

T.his is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold 
To think these spirits? 

Spirits, which by mine art 120 
T have from their confines called to enadt 
My present fancies. 

Let me live here ever; 

So rare a wonder’d father and a wife 
Makes this place Paradise, 

\yuno and Ceres Tvhisper^ and send 
I ns on employ fnen /. 

Pros* _ Sweet, now, silence ! 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 

There’s something else to do : hush, and be mute. 
Or else our spell is marr’d. 

Iris. You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the wind- 
ring brooks, 

With your sedged crowns and cver-barmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels and on this green land 
Answer your summons; Juno does command : 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contradl of true love ; be not too late. 

Knter certain Nymphs. 

You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 

Come hither from the furrow and be merry : 
Make holiday; your rye-straw hats put on 
And these fresh n3miphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 

Pnter certain Reapers y properly habited: they 
join ivith the Nymphs in a gp^ace/ul dance; 
taivards the end i.vhereo/Vwo'svKi^o starts sud- 
denly y and speaks; after 7 vhichy to a st range y 
holloTVy and conftised noisCy they heavily va- 
nish. 

Pros. [Aside^ I had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 140 
Against my life ; the minute of their plot 
• Is almost come. {To the Spirits.] Well done! 
avoid ; no more ! 

Per. This is strange: your father’s in some 
passion 

That works him strongly. 

Mir. Never till this day 

Saw I him touch’d with anger so distemper’d. 

Pros. You do look, my son, in a moved sort. 
As if you were dismay’d ; be cheerful, sir. 

Our revels now are ended. These our a< 5 lors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : ^ 150 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
•Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d; 

Hear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled ; 
Be not disturb'd with my infirmity : 160 

If you be pleased, retire into iny cell 
And there repKjse : a turn or two I ’ll walk, 

To still my beating mind. 

Fen Mir. We wish your peace. [Exeunt. 


142 or Old, Be lajont*. 



ProsptTf) do ii)N '^on. in a in<j\t*d sort 

iMTdinand, Mir;jnd«i and Bre^spero k.nitfravin^ from a 
painiinK bv Jc»scph Wnj'lil of Derbv uy.M *>7) 


156 rtnh Slirt'd of a • loud 
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Pros Come with a thought. 1 thank thee. 
Ariel: come. 

Enter \-RiKi., 

Art. Thy thoughts I cleave to. What's thv 
pleasure ? ^ 

Pros. Spirit 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban. * 

commander; when I presented 

Ceres, 

I thought to have told thee of it, but 1 fear’d 
Lest 1 might anger thee. 

Pros. Say again, where didst thou leave the.se 
yarlets/ 

A rt. I told you, sir, they were red-hot with 
drinking ; 

So full of valour that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet ; yet always bending 
Towards their projec^t. Then I beat my tabor; 
At which, like unback’d colts, they prick’d their 
ears, 

Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they .smelt music ; so 1 charm’d their ears 
That calf-like they my lowing follow’d through 

• looth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and 

thorns, i8o 

Which enter'd their frail shins ; at last I left them 

• I’ the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell. 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet. 

Pfos. ^ This was well done, my bird. 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still : 

The trumpery in my house, go bring it liither, 

• For stale to catch these thieves. 

A ri. I go, I go. [Exit. 

Pros. A devil, a bom devil, on who.se nature 
Nurture can never .stick ; on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost; 190 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers. 1 will plague them all. 
Even to roaring. 

Re-enter Ariel, loaden ivith glistering ap* 
purely 

Come, hang them on this line. 


Prospero and Ariel remain , invisible. Enter 
Calib.\n, Stephano, Trinculo, all met. 

Cal. Pray you, tread softly, that the blind 
mole may not 

Hear a foot fall : we now are near his cell. 

Ste. Monster, your fairy, which you say is a 
harmless fairy, has done little better than played 
the Jack with us. 

7 'rin. Monster, I do smell all horse-piss ; at 
which my nose is in great indignation. 200 

Ste. So is mine. Do you hear, monster? If 
I should take a displeasure against you, look you, — 
Trin. Thou wert but a lost monster. 

Cal. Good my lord, give me thy favour still. 
Be patient, for the prize I’ll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance; therefore speak 
softly. 

All’s hush’d as midnight yet. 

Erin. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool, — 
Ste. There is not only dis^ace and dishonour 
in that, monster, but an intinite loss. a 10 



Ariel ‘I K^ld \mi, sii, lluv ueiv rrd-hot vNith drink- 
ing ' Aiit'l (l»nan Hedtorti) .md Prospcio (jnlin 

( •ielj 4 nd), St rsitloi d-npt)ii- Avon. i<)57 

180 (jotsc 

182 /(///n - nunfthd S(. uin loveit d 
187 sialv l)c'( <)vs 


Opposite : Prospero with Ariel. Drawing by J. M. Wright 
(1777-1866) 
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Stephano. ‘I will fetch off my bottle, rhou^fh I be o'er 
ears forniy labour’. I>rawinj;4 of Trinculo, Stephano and 
Caliban by Robert Smirkc (1752-1845) 

239 iine and level. According to rule. 

244 pass of pate. 'I'brust of wit. 

246 lime. Bird lime. 

262 patd. Leopard, cat o' mountain. Panther. 


7'rin. That's more to than my wetting: 
yet this is your harmless fairy, monster. 

Sie. 1 will fetch off my Imttle, though I be 
o'er ears for my labour. 

Cai. Prithee, my king, be quiet. See'st thou 
here, 

This is the mouth o' the cell : no noise, and enter. 
Do that good mischief which may make this island 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 

For aye thy foot-licker. 

Ste. Give m^thy hand. 1 do begin to have 
bloody thoughts. aaz 

Trfn, O king Stephano! O peer! O worthy 
Stephano ! look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 
CaL Let it alone, thou fool ; it is but trash. 
Trin. O, ho, monster! we know what belongs 
to a frippery. O king Ste^ano 1 

.S' te. Put off that gown, Trinculo ; by this hand. 
I'll have that gown. 

Trin. Thy gratce shall have it. 

Ca/. The drop.sy drown this fool I what do you 
mean 230 

To dote thus on such luggage? Let's alone 
And do the murder first ; ifhe awake. 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with pinches, 
Make us strange stuff. 

Sile. Be you quiet, monster. Mistress line, is 
not this my jerkin? Now is the jerkin under the 
line : now, jerkin, you are like to lose your hair 
and prove a bald jerkin. 

• Trin, Do, do : we steal by line and level, an’t 

like your grace. 240 

Sie. I thank thee for that jest; here's a gar- 
ment for t ; wit shall not go unrewarded while 1 
am king of this country. ^ Steal by line and level* 

• is an excellent pass of pate; there’s another gar- 
ment for’t. 

• TTin, Monster, come, put some lime upon 
your fingers, and away with the rest. 

CaL I will have none on't: we shall lose our 
time. 

And all be turn'd to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villanous low. 250 

Ste. Monster, lay-lo your fingers : help to bear 
this away where my hogshead of wine is, or I'll 
turn you out of my kingdom : go to, carry this. 
Trin. And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this. 

A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers Spirits ^ 
in shape of dogs and houfids^ and hunt them 
about^ pROSPERO and Ariel setting them on. 

Pros. Hey, Mountain, hey ! 

A ri. Silver ! there it goes. Silver I 
Pros. Fury, Fury 1 there. Tyrant, there ! hark ! 
hark 1 \Cal. ^Ste.y and T rin. are driven out. 
Go charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions, shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted make 
them 

•Than pard or cat o' mountain. 

Ari. Hark, they roar 

Pros. Let them be hunted soundly. At this 
hour 

Lie at my mercy all mine enemies : 

Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt nave the air at freedom : for a little 
Follow, and do me service. \ExeunL 
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ACT V. 


10 weather -fends. Protects fiDm the weather. 


Scene I. Before Prospero’s celL 
Enter Prospero in his tnagic robes^ and Ariel. 

Pros. • Now does my projeci\ gather to a head : 

My charms crack not ; my spirits obey ; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How’s the day? 

A r. On the sixth hour ; at which time, my lord. 
You said our work should cease. 

Pros, _ I did say so, 

When first I raised the tempest. Say, my spirit. 
How fares the king and's followers? 

Art. Confined together 

In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 

Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir, 

• In the line-grove which weather-fends your cell ; 
They cannot budge till your release. The king. 

His brother and yours, abide all three distradled 
And the remainder mourning over them. 

Brimful of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefly 
Him that you term’d, sir, ‘ The good old lord, 
Gonzalo ; ’ 

His tears run down his beard, like winter s drops 
From eaves of reeds. Your charm so strongly 
works ’em 

That if you now beheld them, your aflfec 5 lions 
Would become tender. 

Pros, Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Art, Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pros, And mine shall. ^ 20 

Hast thou,. which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to 
the quick. 

Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury 

Do I take part : the rarer aClion is 

In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent. 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. Go release them, Ariel : 30 

My charms I ’ll break, their senses 1 11 restore, 

And they shall be themselves. 

Ari I ’ll fetch them, sir. \Extt. 

Pros. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes 
and groves. 

And ye that on the sands with pnntless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly mm 
When he comes back ; you derni-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mu.shrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid, 40 
Weak masters though ye be, 1 have bedimm d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds. 
And ’twixt the green sea and the Mured vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire and rifted Jove s stout oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong-based promontory 
• Have I made shake and by the spurs pluck d up 
The pine and cedar : graves at my commai^ 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let em forth 
Bv my so potent art. But this rough magic 50 
I here abjure, and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music, which even now I do. 

To work mine end upon , ‘heir senses ^at 
This airy charm is for, I^ 11 break my staff. 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 


47 spurs. Roots. 



Prospero ( f lemmu) ufid Ariel (Ian llolni), Royal 

Shakespeare Co, 1961 
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A charmed circle. Kn^raving from a 14th century 
manuscript 


63 suitable. Sympathetic. 

64 Fall f el lowly drops Weep like yours. 
86 disease me. i.e. remfive my robe. 







Ariel helps to attire Prospero. Engravinp; by T . Stothard 
from E. Harding’s Plays of Shakespeare, 1798-1800 


And deepier than did ever plummet sound 

I’fl drown my book. [Solemn music. 

Re-enter Ariel before: then Alonso, •with a 
frantic gesturCy attended by Gonzalo; Se- 
bastian and Antonio in like manner ^ at- 
tended by Adrian and Francisco; they all 
enter tlu circle which Prospero had madcy 
and there stand charmed; which Prospero 
observing y speaks: 

A solemn air and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy cure thy brains, 

Now useless, boil’d within thy skull I There stand, 
For you arc spell-stopp’d. 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 

• Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 

• Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves apace. 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. O good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 
To him thou follow’st I I will pay thy graces 70 
Home both in word and deed. Most cruelly 
Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter : 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the adt. 

Thou art pinch’d for t now, Sebastian. Flesh 
and blood, 

You, brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 
Expell’d remorse and nature; who, with Se- 
bastian, 

Whose inward pinches therefore are most strong, 
Would here have kill’d your king; I do forgive 
thee, 

Unnatural though thou art. Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 80 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now nes foul and muddy. Not one of them 
That yet looks on me, or would know me : Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell ; 

• 1 will disease me, and myself present 

As 1 was sometime Milan: quickly, spirit; 

Thou shalt ere long be free. 

Ariel sings and helps to attire him. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a cowslip’s bell 1 lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 90 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Pros, Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I shall 
miss thee ; 

But vet thou shalt have freedom : so, so, so. 

T'o the king’s ship, invisible as thou art : 

There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master and the boatswain 
Being awake, enforce them to this place, 100 
And presently, 1 prithee. 

A ri, I drink the air before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse twice beat. [Exit, 

Gon, All torment, trouble, wonder and amaze- 
ment 

Inhabits here ; some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country ! 

Pros, Behold, sir king. 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero: 
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For more assurance that a living prince 

**'*«’ I embrace thy body; 
And to thee and thy company I bid no 

A hearty welcome. 

A Ion. Whether thou be’st he or no. 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 

As Kite 1 have been, 1 not know : thy pulse 
eats as of flesh and blood ; and, since I saw 
thee, 

The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 

1 fe^, a madness held me; this must crave, 

An if this be at all, a most strange story. 

1 hy dukedom I resign and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs. l>ut how should 
Prospcro 

Be living and be here? 

First, noble friend, 120 
l-et me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 
Be measured or confined. 

CrOH. Whether this be 

Or be not. I’ll not swear. 

Pros. You d(' yet taste 

Some subtilties o’ the isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain. Welcome, my friends all? 
[Asit/e to Seb. itnd Aut.\ But you, my brace of 
lords, were I so minded, 

T here could pluck his highness’ frown upon you 
And justify you traitors; at this time 
1 will tell no tales. 

Sob. [A Side] The devil speaks in him. 

Pros. No. 

For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault ; all of them ; and recpiire 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, 1 know. 
Thou must restore. 

A /on. If thou be’st Prospcro, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation ; 

How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wreck’d upon this shore ; where 1 have lost — 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is ! — 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pros, I am woe for’t, sir. 

A ion. Irreparable is the loss, and patience 140 
Says it is past her cure. 

Pros. I rather think 

You have not sought her help, of whose soft grace 
For the like loss 1 have her sovereign aid 
And rest my. self content. 

A Ion, You the like loss ! 


Pros. As great to mens late ; and, supi>ortable 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you, for I 
Have lost my daughter. 

A ion. A daughter? 

O heavens, that they were living both in Naples, 
I'he king and queen there ! that they were, I wish 
Myself were inudded in that oozy bed 
Where my son lies. When did you lose your 
daughter? 

Pros. 1 n this last tempest. I perceive, these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire 
That they devour their reason and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath ; but, how.soe’er you have ^ 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain 
That I am Prospero and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan, who most 
strangely 160 



Slrat lortl-upoD- 1 »>S- 
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Ferdinand and Miranda playing chess. Urawin^^ by 
Francis Wheatley (i749“i8oi> 

1S7 abroad. Apart from me. 


Upon this shore, where you were wreck'd, was 
landed. 

To be the lord on'L No more yet of this; 

For 'tis a chronicle of day by day. 

Not a relation for a breakfast nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir; 

This cell's my court: here have I few attendants 
•And subjects none abroad : pray you, look in. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing ; 

At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye 170 
As much as me my dukedom. 

Here Prospero discovers Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa playing at chess. 

Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Per. No, my dear'st love, 

I would not for the world. 

Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should 
wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play. 

A ion. If this prove 

A vision of the Island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seh. A most high miracle I 

Per. Though the seas threaten, they are 
merciful ; 

I have cursed them without cause. \ Kneels. 

A ion. Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about ! 180 

Arise, and say how thou earnest here. 

Mir. O, wonder ! 

How many goodly creatures arc there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in 't 1 

Pros. ^ 'Tis new to thee. 

Alan. What is this maid with whom thou 
wast at play? 

Your eld'st acquaintance cannot be three hours: 
Is she the goddess that hath sever'd us. 

And brought us thus together? 

Per. Sir, she is mortal ; 

But by immortal Providence she 's mine : 

I chose her when I could not ask my father 190 
For his advice, nor thought I had one. She 
Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, 

Of whom so often I have heard renown. 

But never saw before ; of whom I have 
Received a second life ; and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 

A ion. I am hers : 

But, O, how oddly will it .sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ! 

Pros. There, sir, stop : 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
A heaviness that's gone. 

Gon. I have inly wept, 200 

Or should have spoke ere this. L^k down, you 
gods. 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown ! 

For it is you that have chalk’d forth the way 
Which brought us hither. 

A ion. I say, Amen, Gonzalo ! 

Gen. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his 
issue 

Should become kin|;s of Naples? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars: In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husl^d find at Tunis 
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found a wife ato 

Where he himself was lost, Prospero his 
wu^ poor isle and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. 

Le^ Give me your hands : 

j ^ sorrow still embrace his heart 
1 hat Goth not wish you joy ! 


Gon, 


Be it so ! Amen ! 


Re-enter ‘with the Master and Boatswain 
amazedly following. 

O, look, sir, look, sir ! here is more of us: 

I prophesied, if a gallows were on land, 

I his fellow could not drown. Now, blasphemy. 
That swear st grace o’erboard, not an oath on shore? 
H^t thou no mouth by land ? What is the news? 
Boats, The best news is, that we have safely 
found 22' 

S”*". company : the next, our ship — 

Which, but three glasses since, we gave out split 

• Is tight and yare and bravely rigged as when 
We first put out to sea. 

An, [Aside to Ptos.'\ Sir, all this service 
Have I done since I went. 

Pros. [Aside to A ri. J My tricksy spirit ! 

Alon. These are not natural events; they 
strengthen 

From strange to stranger. Say, how came you 
hither? 

Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well awake, 
I ’Id strive to tell you. We were dead of sleep, 
And — how we know not — all clapp’d under hatches; 
Where but even now with strange and several 
noises 

Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains. 
And moe diversity of sounds, all horrible, 

We were awaked; straightway, at liberty; 
Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good and gallant ship, our master 
Capering to eye her : on a trice, so please you, 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them 
And were brought moping hither. 

An. [Aside to Pros. '\ Was ’t well done? 240 
Pros. [Aside to Ari,^ Bravely, my diligence. 
Thou shalt be free. 

Alon. This is as strange a maze as e’er men 
trod ; 

And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever condudl of : some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pros. Sir, my liege, 

• Do not infest your mind with beating on 

The strangeness of this business ; at pick’d leisure 

• Which shall be shortly, .single I’ll resolve you, 
Which to you shall seem probable, of every 
These happen’d accidents; till when, be cheerful 
And think of each thing well. [Aside to Ari.\ 

Come hither, spirit : ^ 251 

Set Caliban and his companions free ; 

Untie the spell. [Exit Ariel.\ How fares my 
gracious sir? 

There are yet missing of your company 
Some few (^d lads that you remember not. 


Re-enter driving in Caliban, Stbphano 
Trinculo, in their stolen apparel, 

Sie, Every man shift for all the rest, and let 
no man take care for himself ; for all is but for- 
tune. Coragio, bully-monster, coragio 1 



Costume design for Stcphano and Tnnculo by j. (?ower 
Parks, Stratford-upon-Avon, igiS 

224 yare Ready 

246 beating nn. Trvin^ to explain. 

248 single One by one. 
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TllK TEMPKS^r Act V Scene I 


280 ftilded. i.e. Hushed 





Prospero: ‘He is as disproportion’d in his manners . . .* 
Prospero (John Gielgud) and Caliban (Alee Cluncs), 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1957 


Trin. If these be true spies which I wear in 
my head, here’s a goodly sight. 260 

Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spirits indeed ! 
How fine my master is 1 I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 

Seb. Ha, ha ! 

What things are these, my lord Antonio? 

Will money buy ’em? 

Afit. Very like ; one of them 

Isa plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 

Pros. Mark but the badges of these men, my 
lords, 

Then say if they be true. This mis-shapen knave, 
His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
I'hat could control the moon, make flows and ebbs. 
And deal in her command without hex power. 271 
'j’hcse three have robb’d me ; and this de mi-devil — 
For he’s a bastard one — had plotted with them 
To take my life. Two of these fellows you 
Must know and own ; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Cal. I shall be pinch’d to death. 

A Ion. JsnotthisStephano, my drunken butler? 

Seb. He is drunk now : where had he wine ? 

Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe: where 
should they 

• Find this grand liquor that hath gilded ’em? 280 
How earnest thou in this pickle? 

Trifi. I have been in such a pickle since I 
saw you last that, I fear me, will never out of 
iny bones: 1 shall not fear fly-blowing. 

Seb. Why, how now, Stephano ! 

Ste. O, touch me not; 1 am not Stephano, 
but a cramp. 

Pros. You ’Id be king o’ the isle, sirrah? 

Ste. I should have been a sore one then. 

A Ion. This is a strange thing as e’er I look’d 
on. {Pointing to Caliban. 

Pros. He is as disproportion’d in his manners 
As in his shape. Go, sirrah, to my cell ; 291 

Take with you your companions; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

Cal. Ay, tnat I will ; and I’ll be wise hereafter 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god 
And worship this dull fool I 

Pros. Go to ; away ! 

A Ion. Hence, and bestow your luggage where 
you found it. 

Seb. Or stole it, rather. 300 

\Exeunt Cal. ^ Ste. ^ and Trin. 

Pros. Sir, I invite your highness and your 
train 300 

To my poor cell, where you shall take your rest 
For this one night ; which, part of it, I ’ll waste 
With .such discourse as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away ; the story of my life 
And the particular accidents gone by 
Since I came to this isle : and in the mom 
I ’ll bring you to your ship and so to Naples, 
Where 1 have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved solemnized ; 

And thence retire me to my Milan, where 310 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

Alon. ^ I long 

To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 

Pros. I’ II deliver all ; 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales 
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Epilogue T HE I^EMPEST 


And sail so expeditious that shall catch 
Y our royal fleet far off. [A side to ArL\ My Ariel, 
chick. 

That is thy charge : then to the elements 
Be free, and fare thou well I Please you, draw 
near. \^Ejceunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN BY PROSPERO. 

Now my charms are all o’erthrown. 

And what strength I have’s mine own, 

Which is most faint : now, ’tis true, 

I must be here confined by you, 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not. 

Since 1 have my dukedom got > 

And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island by y ^ur spell ; 

But release me from my bands 

With the help of your good hands : ix> 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my projedl fails. 

Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant. 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be relieved by prayer. 

Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be. 

Let your indulgence set me free. 20 



Michael Redgrave as Prosn^cro, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
105 * 
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Further Reading 


The following bibliography has been selected from an 
enormous literature on the subject, and is intended as a guide 
for the general reader. 
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